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THE  REPORT  AND  THE  CRITICS. 

By   "OBSERVER." 

N  the  last  issue  of  The  New  Beacon,  eight  people  of  experience  in  blind  welfare  work  expressed 
their  views  on  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee.  I  believe  that  an  examination 
of  the  Report  in  the  light  of  these  comments  and  criticisms  will  be  of  value,  and  I  venture  to 
make  such  an  examination.  While  doing  so  I  shall  try  to  flood  my  mind  with  the  spirit 
which  inspires  "  Northerner's  "  wise  and  opportune  words  :  "  After  all,  there  is  one  thing 
in  common,  surely,  that  everyone  is  aiming  at  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  that  this  should 
be  borne  in  mind  throughout." 


Competence  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Priestley  says  that  certain  "  suggestions  and  recommendations  which  cannot  be  approved 
by  persons  generallv  engaged  in  the  work  "  are  "  probably  due  to  lack  of  close  experience  and  to 
misunderstanding,"  and  that  the  Report  "could  have  been  greatly  improved  by  seeking  the  advice 
of  well-qualified  persons  who  are  most  intimately  acquainted  with  the  provisions  for  blind  persons 
from  infancy  to  old  age  "  ;  Mr.  Starling  "  cannot  but  perceive  how  lacking  in  knowledge  of  the  true 
circumstances  the  authors  are  "  ;  and  Mr.  Evans  thinks  that  "  the  Joint  Committee  seems  to  have 
very  little  appreciation  of  the  present  functions  of  the  national  bodies." 

The  Committee  came  into  being  for  a  financial  reason — a  doubt  as  to  the  efficient  and  economical 
administration  of  voluntary  work  for  the  blind,  to  which  the  ratepayers,  whom  the  Committee 
represents,  contribute.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  first  duty  of  the  Committee  was  to  guard  against 
its  judgment  being  unduly  swayed  by  opinions  emanating  from  within  the  system  it  was  out  to  criticise. 
It  had  to  be  impartial.  This  "  outside  "  position  of  the  Committee  seems  to  me  one  so  extraordinarily 
advantageous  for  any  critic  that  it  would  not  have  been  wise  to  risk  its  solidity  by  any  sapping  from 
"  inside  "  sources,  however  unconscious  the  adviser  might  be  of  the  "  sapping  "  effect  of  his  well- 
meant  advice.  The  man  of  most  danger  to  the  Committee  would  have  been  the  sage,  surfeited  with 
"close  experience  "  and  "intimacy." 

Multiplicity   of   Agencies. 

The  Report  (Part  I,  para.  4)  says  that  there  are  436  different  bodies  dealing  with  63,000,  blind 
persons  in  England  and  Wales,  and  adds  "  there  can  be  few  to  deny  that  such  a  multiplicity  of  agencies 
is  excessive."  Mr.  Evans  suggests  that  this  statement  confuses  the  issue — "It  would  be  just  as 
pertinent,"  he  says,  "  to  suggest  in  another  sphere  that  there  is  duplication  of  effort  because  there 
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of  conference  and  discussion  ;  so  we  are  left 
with  the  National  Institute  "  scrambling " 
with  its  shadow!  I  assume,  therefore,  that  if 
there  is  "  acrimonious  scrambling  "  the  fault 
does  not  lie  in  the  design  of  the  existing  structure 
of  blind  welfare  work  but  in  the  distortion  of 
its  design  by  individuals  controlling  its  sections. 
The  Report  (Part  1,  para.  11)  does  not  con- 
sider that  "  there  is  any  real  ground  for  inter- 
ference "  with  local  agencies.  But  surely  it  is 
reasonable  to  think  that  there  is  at  least  an 
equal  chance  of  increasing  efficiency  and  decreas- 
ing expense  amongst  the  great  number  of  local 
agencies  as  amongst  the  very  small  number  of 
national  bodies. 

The  Regional  Bodies. 

Mr.  Evans  considers  the  Committee's  Regional 
Scheme  unconstructive — only  "  a  regrouping 
on  a  numerical  basis  "  ;  Mr.  Purse  thinks  that 
the  Committee's  views  are  in  the  main  well- 
founded  ;  Mrs.  Cowley  approves  of  the  retention 
of  regional  bodies  as  she  is  "  convinced  of  the 
necessity  for  avoiding  undue  centralisation," 
but  suggests  a  regrouping  into  North,  South  and 
Welsh.  Mr.  Edkins  questions  the  necessity 
for  regional  bodies  at  all. 

The  functions  of  the  proposed  Regional 
Bodies  given  in  Schedule  C  do  not  differ  to  any 
great  extent  from  the  functions  of  the  present 
Counties  Associations,  so  Mr.  Evans'  criticism 
seems  justified,  and  I  do  not  see  how  a  regrouping 
will  necessarily  improve  the  performance  of  these 
functions.  The  Northern  Counties  Association 
has  notably  carried  on  its  duties  with  great  suc- 
cess but  this  fact  does  not,  in  itself,  constitute 
a  reason  for  the  retention  of  the  regional  system. 
The  Regional  Bodies,  as  the  Counties  Associa- 
tions, would  be  tied  to  rateable  values.  The 
North,  Mrs.  Cowley  claims  "  is  geographically, 
and  possibly  ethnologically,  a  natural  group," 
but  the  Committee's  Areas  B,  C  and  D  (Schedule 
A)  are  artificial  in  the  extreme.  If  a  regrouping 
could  ensure  uniformity  in  effort  and  expendi- 
ture on  approximately  equal  geographical  groups 
of  the  blind  population,  regional  bodies  might  be 
advisable,  although  I  think  that  as  part  of  a 
national  scheme  they  have  a  tendency  to  become 
barriers  between  the  national  body  and  the 
individual  local  blind  agencies.  I  do  not  see 
how  a  national  body  can  possibly  function 
properly  unless  there  is  intimate  relationship, 
continuously  growing  and  fostered,  between 
it  and  every  blind  agency,  whether  it  be  in  a 
big  city  or  a  small  town. 

For  these  reasons,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Edkins 
in  doubting  the  necessity  for  regional  bodies. 
I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  should 
be  none,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  competent 
regional  body,   such   as   the  present   Northern 
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Counties  Association,  should  not  continue  to 
function.  The  particular  needs  of  other  areas — 
and  there  are  certainly  areas  with  particular 
needs — could  best  be  met  by  regional  groups 
formed  not  to  secure  symmetry  of  plan  but  to 
ensure  symmetry  of  purpose.  They  could 
gradually  come  into  being  after  conference 
between  local  agencies  with  similar  problems 
and  similar  facilities  for  solving  them.  But  the 
only  reason  for  regional  bodies  of  any  kind  is  to 
secure  economically  the  greater  efficiency  of 
local  agencies  ;  I  find  no  justification  for  them 
as  half-way  houses. 

The  National  Institute. 

Mr.  Priestley  thinks  that  to  recommend  a 
"  central  body  "  is  excellent,  but  to  "recommend 
that  one  of  the  many  agencies  should  become 
the  '  central  body,'  to  dominate  all  the  other 
agencies,  is  most  unfortunate."  He  considers 
that  if  the  name  of  the  National  Institute  had 
not  been  mentioned  at  this  stage,  the  Report 
would  have  been  more  acceptable.  Mr.  Starling 
concurs  with  this  view. 

Can  anyone  concerned  in  voluntary  work 
for  the  blind  fail  to  agree  with,  at  any  rate, 
the  principle  behind  the  nomination  of  a 
reorganised  existing  national  agency  as  the  new 
central  body  ?  I  cannot  see  what  object  would 
have  been  served  if  the  name  of  the  Institute 
had  been  withheld  at  this  stage.  Why  dilly- 
dally with  a  definite  intention  ?  Had  the 
name  been  omitted,  every  reader  of  the  Report 
must  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  either 
that  the  Institute  was  implied — a  true  conclusion 
— or  that  a  new  body  was  to  be  created  which 
would  control  the  Institute's  work — a  false  con- 
clusion. This  is  obvious  from  the  list  of  functions 
to  be  under  taken  by  the  national  body  (Schedule 
C).  Of  the  13  functions  named,  8  are  at  present 
carried  out  by  the  Institute  ((a),  (c),  (e),  (/'), 
(g),   (AM*),**))- 


"  Domination." 

Mr.  Priestley's  implication  that  the  new 
central  body  is  to  "  dominate  "  the  other 
agencies  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  justified  by  the 
Report.  Indeed,  it  takes  pains  to  avoid  such 
an  implication.  Has  Mr.  Priestley  missed  these 
qualifying  statements  :  "  acting  in  an  advisory 
capacity  "  (Part  2,  para.  1)  ;  "  regard  being  had 
to  such  arrangements  with  local  bodies  as  may 
now  or  hereafter  exist  "  (Schedule  C,  1  (e)  )  ; 
"  there  should  not,  however,  be  any  inter- 
ference with  local  institutions  "  (Schedule  C, 
1(g)).  Further,  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Regional 
Bodies  seems  to  be  a  partial  segregation  of 
local  work  from  national  work  (see  specially 
Schedule  C,  2  (j)  ). 
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Reorganisation  of  the  National  Institute. 

The  Scheme  provides  for  increased  represen- 
tation of  the  local  authorities  (Part  2,  para  3), 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  essential 
factor.  Miss  Muirhead  thinks  that  "  the  con- 
stitution of  the  present  Executive  Council  of 
the  National  Institute  would  have  to  be  drasti- 
cally changed."  Mrs.  Cowley  does  not  consider 
"  the  present  constitution  with  its  large  self- 
electing  nucleus  to  be  satisfactory.  It  appears 
to  be  democratic  but  is  far  from  being  so  in 
reality."  She  instances  the  representation — 
2  out  of  62  members — of  the  Northern  Counties 
Association  covering  "  one-third  of  the 
blind  population  and  representing  democrati- 
cally about  a  third  of  the  local  authorities  and 
societies  in  the  country."  But  it  should  be 
noted  that  several  members,  apart  from  the  two 
representatives  of  the  Northern  Counties  Associ- 
ation, represent  Mrs.  Cowley's  "  one-third  of 
the  blind  population  "  in  the  Northern  Counties. 

National  Members. 

Miss  Muirhead  sees  no  place  on  the  Council 
for  "  national  members — not  delegates  from 
particular  bodies."  The  number  of  national 
members  will  certainly  have  to  be  reduced, 
but  I  do  not  think  they  should  be  eliminated. 
A  National  Council,  directing  national  activities, 
must  have  a  national  aspect  ;  it  should  be  the 
eye  which  sees  the  blind  population  as  a  whole, 
not  a  collection  of  eyes  seeing  the  blind  popula- 
tion in  sections  or  localities.  Many  local 
representatives  serving  on  national  councils 
acquire  the.  power  of  changing  their  point  of 
view  from  local  to  national  as  occasion  demands, 
but  it  is  far  from  being  an  easy  acquisition. 
How  many  M.P.'s  follow  the  Whips  on  all 
national  questions  ?  How  many  Cabinet 
Ministers  forget  the  particular  needs  of  their 
local  constituents  ? 

It  is  also  obvious  that  a  National  Council,  direct- 
ing national  activities  of  a  highly  technical  nature, 
cannot  possibly  afford  to  dispense  with  technical 
knowledge,  and  I  consider  that  an  Honorary 
Council  depending  entirely  for  technical  know- 
ledge on  its  officials  is  as  useless  as  commissioned 
officers  dependent  entirely  on  sergeant-majors. 

Blind  Representatives. 

A  relative  point,  of  the  highest  importance, 
is  the  question  of  blind  representation.  The 
technique  of  blindness  can  only  be  fully  under- 
stood by  the  blind  themselves,  and  means  must  be 
devised  for  ensuring  the  continuance  of  their 
presence  on  the  Council  when  it  is  reorganised. 
Of  the  62  members  of  the  Institute's  present 
Council,  18  are  blind,  and  it  is  illuminating  to 
note  that  9 — half  of  them — are  national  mem- 
bers. I  consider  that  at  least  one-third  of 
the  new  Council — that  is  21  members — should 


be  blind  persons,  and  that  in  view  of  the 
necessarily  increased  representation  of  local 
authorities,  national  and  local  agencies  should 
make  a  point  of  selecting  blind  representatives 
whenever  possible. 
The  London  Bodies. 

Mrs.  Cowley  draws  attention  to  the  need  for 
a  definition  of  the  functions  of  the  National 
Institute  in  reference  to  other  London  and  South 
Regional  bodies,  and  suggests  the  possibility 
of  the  London  County  Council  concerning  itself 
with  this  matter.  Indeed,  it  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  Scheme  that  the  London  County 
Council  should  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  County 
Councils  Association  and  endorse  the  Report, 
and  in  this  event,  I  presume  that  the  London 
bodies  would  occupy  the  relative  position  in 
Area  C  towards  the  Institute  that  Birmingham 
bodies,  say,  would  occupy  in  Area  B. 

Mrs.  Cowley  incidentally  comments  on  the 
number  of  blind  beggars  to  be  seen  in  the  London 
streets,  despite  the  many  London  agencies  for 
the  blind.  The  presence  of  the  beggars  is  not 
due  to  the  unprogressiveness,  as  she  implies, 
of  the  voluntary  agencies  nor  of  the  County 
Council  who  offer  adequate  provision  for  all 
blind  people  in  the  area,  but  to  the  fact  that  the 
London  police,  who  alone  can  stop  a  blind  person 
from  begging,  come  under  the  Home  Office  and 
not  the  County  Council,  and  apparently  have 
not  received  definite  instructions  to  deal  with 
the  problem. 
"  Detestation." 

A  difficulty  which  Mrs.  Cowley  considers  to 
lie  in  the  way  of  the  Scheme's  success  is  "  the 
detestation  in  which  the  National  Institute  is 
held  locally."  If  this  were  so,  it  would  be  a 
formidable  difficulty,  but  is  it  so  ?  One  can 
only  judge  as  one  finds  ;  during  the  past  half-a- 
dozen  years  I  have  met  hundreds  and  corre- 
sponded with  thousands  of  blind  people,  and  I 
cannot  recollect  any  but  a  bare  six  or  seven 
who  have  expressed  feelings  of  dislike  towards 
the  Institute  or  criticism  of  its  services.  If  the 
Institute  is  respected  by  the  blind,  I  assume 
that  all  is  well,  despite  jealousies  that  may  still 
exist  between  sighted  officials.  If  they  do  exist, 
they  are  a  legacy  from  the  past — a  past  domi- 
nated by  the  great  but  autocratic  figure  of  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson,  whose  magnificent  work  for 
the  blind  will  outlive  all  wranglings.  My  own 
view  is  that  the  leading  Institutions  and  Societies 
for  the  Blind  are  to-day  too  much  absorbed  in 
their  own  responsibilities  to  find  time  to 
"  detest  "  the  Institute.  Many  of  them  are 
directly  or  indirectly  represented  on  the  Insti- 
tute's Council  and  Committees,  and  I  cannot 
imagine  any  self-respecting  person  voluntarily 
serving  on  the  Council  of  a  body  which  he  or  she 
detests. 
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FURTHER   OPINIONS   ON   THE   REPORT. 


HE  NEW  BEACON  has  per- 
formed a  signal  service  to 
the  blind  community  and 
all  those  genuinely  concerned 
with  its  welfare  administra- 
tion by  the  liberal  spirit  dis- 
played alike  in  its  leader  on 
'The  Joint  Report  "  and  its  publication  of 
so  diverse  and  typical  a  collection  of  praise 
and  criticism  thereof.  As  a  blind  student, 
unsteepecl  in  blind  welfare  work  and  inde- 
pendent of  blind  politics,  I  feel  it  may  not  be 
unhelpful  to  attempt  a  dispassionate  and  im- 
partial consideration  of  the  fundamental 
principles  underlying  the  Report  and  of  the 
first  reactions  of  those  directly  concerned. 
I  claim  no  technical  knowledge  or  experience, 
but  complete  sincerity.  It  is  a  truism  that 
often  the  onlooker  sees  more  of  the  game  than 
the  pla\ers,  and  I  am  concerned  that  con- 
structive thought  and  honest  criticism,  should 
lead  to  harmony  and  co-operation  between 
public  administration  and  voluntaryism  in 
a  spirit  of  accommodation,  with  the  good  of 
the  blind  ever  in  the  forefront. 

It  is  matter  alike  for  gratification  and  con- 
gratulation that  the  Report  recognises  in 
such  generous  terms  the  value  of  volunta- 
ryism. With  the  recent  changes  in  blind 
administration,  it  is  probable  that  more  than 
a  million  pounds  a  year  is  now  devoted  to 
the  blind  from  Governmental  and  Municipal 
or  County  funds,  whilst  but  half  this  sum  con- 
sists of  charity.  Those  concerned  with  public 
administration  are  men  of  proved  administra- 
tive ability  in  many  spheres,  business  men 
anxious  to  see  this  vast  expenditure  used  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  With  the  general 
conclusion  that  for  voluntaryism  to  subsist 
as  a  fitting  medium  and  partner  in  their 
activities  substantia]  changes  are  desirable 
none  appear  to  disagree.  This,  in  itself,  is 
of  the  first  importance. 

That  details  in  the  Report  need  correction 
and  modification  is  inevitable.  It  may,  more- 
over, he  thought  that  the  Report  advocates 
an  impracticable  degree  of  simplification  and 
that  it  will  involve  a  loss  in  private  enterprise 
and  initiative.  This  doubtless  results  from 
some    misapprehension    as    to     the     over- 


lapping of  the  functions  of  certain  national 
bodies,  due  to  some  confusion  in  the  differen- 
tiation of  functions.  The  College  of  Teachers 
and  the  Association  of  Workshops  Managers 
are  professional  bodies  of  a  Trades  Union 
character,  designed  to  improve  the  technique 
and  standing  of  their  members.  Doubtless 
the  tendency  of  the  former  to  seek  control 
of  blind  services  and  the  inclusion  by  the 
latter  of  representatives  of  Counties  Associ- 
ations, have  produced  an  impression  of  con- 
fusion and  overlapping  which  does  not  really 
exist.  The  Union  of  Counties  Associations 
is  essentially  a  consultative  body  for  the 
assistance  of  the  local  organisations.  The 
National  Library  provides  a  national  ad- 
ministrative service  of  the  utmost  value. 
Logically,  no  doubt,  it  and  the  National 
Institute  might  be  assimilated,  yet,  as  in 
1929  a  proposal  to  transfer  the  Students' 
Library  from  the  Institute  to  the  Library 
to  prevent  the  appearance  of  overlapping 
did  not  bear  fruit,  it  may  he  that  individual 
initiative  and  goodwill  would  suffer,  and  the 
best  interests  of  the  blind  be  sacrificed,  by 
such  an  amalgamation.  The  overlapping 
here  is  but  slight,  and  unification  of  collec- 
tions exists.  Moreover,  though  the  Library 
technically  buys  its  books  from  the  Institute, 
it  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  it  buys  at 
one-third  the  cost  price,  so  that  the  Library 
benefits  to  one-third  from  charitable  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Institute  and  to  the  re- 
maining third  from  the  grants  for  printing  in 
Braille  which  the  Institute  receives. 

In  the  reorganised  Council  of  the  Institute 
everything  has  already  been  done  to  pro- 
mote co-operation  with  these  bodies,  even 
to  modifying  the  constitution  so  that  paid 
officials  became  eligible  for  membership  as 
representatives  of  the  Association.  Members 
of  the  Library  staff  are  valued  members  of 
the  Publications  and  other  committees  of  the 
Institute,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  overlapping 
and  disharmony  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
One  is  often  astonished  by  friction  and  ill- 
will  that  appear  to  exist  as  the  outcome  of 
friendly  rivalry  and  competi+ive  instinct  in 
blind  welfare  work.  A  reference  to  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  with 
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its  personal  innuendoes  and  nonsense  about 
"  private  charity,"  sufficiently  illustrates  the 
lengths  to  which  those  purporting  to  serve  a 
common  cause  may  go  in  the  heat  of  contro- 
versy. It  is  this  suspicion,  this  carping 
criticism  and  disparagement  of  the  work 
of  others,  which  is  responsible  for  the  some- 
what drastic  reforms  envisaged  in  the  Joint 
Report.  My  belief  is  that  much  disharmony 
results  from  genuine  misunderstanding  and 
over-enthusiasm,  but  from  whatever  source, 
it  is  as  much  regretted  and  deplored  by  the 
blind  as  it  is  astonishing  to  those  who  in- 
vestigate voluntary  blind  agencies  from  the 
outside  world. 

Most  critics  of  the  Report,  however,  have 
found  in  its  suggestion  that  the  National  In- 
stitute should  become  the  new  national  body, 
the  chief  cause  for  condemnation.  It  should 
be  appreciated  that  this  is  a  report  to  the 
Associations  of  Municipal  Corporations  and 
County  Councils,  designed  not  to  placate 
the  susceptibilities  of  those  embittered  by 
past  controversy,  grievance  or  misunder- 
standing, but  to  inform  public  authorities. 
The  Joint  Committee  would  have  obviously 
failed  in  their  duty  had  they  not  indicated 
that  voluntaryism  had  already  produced  an 
organisation,  modelled  on  approved  lines, 
containing  representation  alike  of  the  blind 
themselves  and  to  some  extent  of  local 
authorities,  discharging  most  of  the  national 
functions  set  forth,  and  readily  adaptable  to 
their  scheme.  I  have  endeavoured  to  indi- 
cate above  that,  with  proper  differentiation  of 
function,  entire  centralisation  is,  at  present, 
undesirable,  but  even  so  candid  a  critic  of  the 
Institute  as  Mrs.  Cowley,  whilst  recognising 
the  existence  of  the  inevitable  jealousies 
between  local  and  national  interests,  which 
unification  of  collections  has  done  much  to 
allay,  admits  that  the  Joint  Committee 
have  shown  wisdom  in  utilising  existing 
services. 

The  Institute  was  founded  with  the  most 
liberal  objects.  A  perusal  of  its  reports  shows 
an  enormous  extension  of  its  activities  in  a 
comparatively  short  period.  Wherever  a  need 
has  existed  which  could  be  efficiently 
handled,  efforts  have  been  made  to  meet  it. 
The  constant  endeavour  of  certain  critics  to 
limit  the  activities  of  the  Institute  is 
simply  an  attempt  to  curb  its  initiative  and 
to     restrict    it  in    developing    multifarious 


activities  beneficial  to  all  classes  of  the  blind 
community.  It  is  vitally  important  at  this 
crisis  that  it  be  fully  appreciated  that  the 
Institute,  as  the  largest  blind  public  charity, 
recognised  and  assisted  by  the  State,  has  the 
same  commission  as  all  local  voluntary  blind 
agencies  derived  from  the  needs  of  the  blind 
themselves.  Both  technically  and  consti- 
tutionally, the  Institute  is  in  a  position  to 
undertake  national  service  wherever  op- 
portunity presents  itself,  and  failure  to  do 
so  would  constitute  a  failure  in  its  respon- 
sibility to  the  blind  and  the  public.  That 
other  national  bodies  working  for  the  blind, 
with  equally  national  but  less  elastic  objects, 
should  be  confined  to  their  existing  spheres  of 
usefulness  is  inevitable,  but  that  the  enor- 
mous development  of  the  Institute,  so 
properly  recognised  and  approved  by  the 
Joint  Committee,  should  excite  illwill  and 
antagonism  is  amazing.  Of  recent  years, 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  co-operate 
both  by  unification  of  collections  and  other- 
wise, to  avoid  overlapping  (e.g.,  the  handing 
over  of  home  teachers),  and  to  promote  cor- 
dial relations,  and  it  would  be  nothing  short 
of  tragic  if  old  feuds  and  factions  were  re- 
vived so  as  to  deprive  the  blind  of  a  wonder- 
ful opportunity  of  preserving  voluntaryism 
along  with  the  new  public  administration. 

The  alternative  proposal  of  a  scheme  for 
the  formation  of  a  National  General  Council 
of  Blind  Welfare  is  a  transparent  attempt 
to  place  the  control  of  national  services  and 
their  development  under  a  composite  body 
ill-adapted,  indeed,  to  foster  initiative  and 
co-operation.  Whereas  the  present  com- 
position of  the  National  Institute's  Council 
provides  for  reasonable  representation  of 
Counties  Associations  and  the  other  national 
bodies,  it  further  provides  for  the  represen- 
tation of  the  blind  themselves  and  those 
specially  qualified  by  experience,  generally 
in  the  outside  world,  to  guide  national  admin- 
istration. The  N.G.C.  scheme  would  stultify 
endeavour  and  deprive  the  blind  of  the 
wisdom  of  men  of  great  distinction  and  wide 
experience,  far  wider  than  is  afforded  by  the 
administration  of  blind  charities  in  this 
country.  The  mention  of  names  would  be 
invidious,  but  no  one  could  run  over  the 
names  of  members  of  the  National  Institute's 
Council  and  its  officials  for  the  past  few  years 
without  feeling  grateful  that  men  of  such 
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calibre  have  been  attracted  to  assist  the 
blind  through  its  manifold  activities.  More- 
over, the  sympathy,  insight  and  business 
acumen  of  the  representatives  of  local 
authorities  cannot  but  have  impressed  those 
associated  with  them  in  work  for  the  blind. 
In  the  first  instance,  it  would  seem  de- 
sirable that  a  conference  should  be  convened, 
perhaps  under  the  auspices  of  the  Advisory 
Committee,  between  the  main  voluntary 
agencies.  Bodies  of  Trade  Union  character, 
such  as  the  College  of  Teachers,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Workshops,  the  National  Association 


II. 


I  HAVE  read  with  great  interest  the 
Report  of  the  Joint  Committee,  and 
with  even  greater  interest  the  opinions 
and  criticisms  of  the  Report  published 
in  The  New  Beacon.  My  interest  is  two- 
fold, firstly  as  a  keen  student  of  the  place  of 
voluntary  social  work  in  our  community  life, 
and  secondly  as  one  who  is  daily  consulted 
in  regard  to  the  ever  increasing  numbers  of 
Charities  for  the  Blind.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  there  is  a  grave  danger  of  both 
these  aspects  of  the  question  being  over- 
shadowed by  the  comparatively  less  im- 
portant one  of  who  shall  be  the  National 
Body. 

Whilst  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  suggestion 
by  the  Committee  of  restricting  voluntary 
service  in  the  Blind  Welfare  field,  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  report  is  little  less  than 
a  challenge  to  the  future  of  the  voluntary 
society.  This  challenge  might  be  construed 
into  an  invitation  to  private  philanthropy 
to  set  her  house  in  order  by  creating 
machinery  which  will  eliminate  overlapping 
and  the  dissipation  of  public  and  private 
funds.  To  the  student  of  private  philan- 
thropy the  present  position  in  regard  to 
Blind  Welfare  is  little  less  than  chaos.  The 
team  spirit  would  seem  to  have  disappeared, 
indeed  it  might  almost  be  true  to  claim  that 
when  a  difference  of  opinion  takes  place  the 
discontented  party  invariably  decides  to 
start  yet  another  society  to  add  to  the  exis- 
ting confusion. 

If  the  challenge  is  not  accepted  by  the 
societies  working  for  the  blind,  what  will  be 
the  outcome  ?  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
claim  that  it  will  mean  the  end  of  voluntary 


for  the  Blind  and  the  National  League  of  the 
Blind,  are  hardly  so  directly  involved  in 
the  relationship  of  voluntaryism  to  public 
administration  as  to  participate  at  this  stage. 
After  such  consultation,  if  some  general  basis 
of  agreement  were  reached,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee could  be  met  in  a  spirit  of  accomo- 
dation and  co-operation.  I  feel  confident 
that  a  friendly  understanding  can  be 
achieved  and  that  the  preservation  of  volun- 
taryism, with  its  initiative  and  personal 
appeal,  may  be  ensured  to  the  lasting  benefit 
of  public  administration  and  the  blind. 

T.  H.  Tylor. 


service  in  this  particular  field  of  social  work. 
The  example  of  the  London  County  Council 
will  be  followed  by  other  local  authorities 
and  those  who  will  suffer  most  will  be  the 
63,000  blind  persons  in  England.  Truly  the 
societies  for  the  blind  are  faced  with  a  great 
responsibility,  and  their  reaction  to  the 
present  situation  will  be  watched  with  bated 
breath  by  all  who  believe  in  voluntary  ser- 
vice. The  problem  which  faces  the  Blind 
world  to-day  will  confront  others  to-morrow. 
The  responsibility  is  therefore  not  without 
its  opportunity.  Let  the  Voluntary  Societies 
get  together,  sinking  all  question  of  selfish 
jealousy  in  an  endeavour  to  show  that  the 
spirit  of  voluntary  service  to-day  is  as  pure 
in  motive,  as  unselfish  in  aim  and  as  capable 
of  co-operation  as  it  has  been  throughout 
the  ages. 

"  To  you  from  falling  hands  we  throw  the  torch, 
Be  yours  to  hold  it  high." 

There  is  the  second  point  of  view  to  be 
considered,  that  of  the  private  citizen  who 
by  every  post  receives  appeals  from  blind 
charities.  The  charitable  individual  is,  to 
say  the  least,  bewildered  by  the  vast  complex 
of  appeals  he  receives.  Last  year  my  own 
society  were  consulted  on  more  than  3,000 
occasions  in  regard  to  appeals  from  volun- 
tary blind  welfare  organisations.  Many 
hundreds  of  these  appeals  were  in  connection 
with  the  same  type  of  work  in  the  same  area. 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  give 
a  reasoned  explanation  of  this  duplication  of 
charitable  effort.  We  are  constantly  asked 
what  is  being  clone  to  prevent  this  obvious 
overlapping.  Is  the  answer  to  be  a  con- 
tinuous "  Nothing  "  ?    If  so,  the  goose  which 
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lays  the  golden  egg  will  surely  die.  Is  not 
this  an  added  incentive  to  the  societies  to 
meet  the  Joint  Committee's  desires  and  re- 
commendations ?  I  am  convinced  that  if  a 
policy  of  co-operation  is  decided  upon  the 
public  will  endorse  it  with  increased  sub- 
scribing support,  and  the  whole  position  of 


voluntary  work  among  the  blind  will  be 
both  strengthened  and  consolidated.  More 
than  this  will  be  achieved,  strength  and  en- 
couragement will  be  given  to  all  who  believe 
in  and  hold  dear  the  sacred  trust  of  volun- 
tary social  service. 

B.    E.    Astrury. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY    FOR    THE   BLIND. 

A  Letter  with  Reference  to  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee. 


E  have  been  asked  by 
the  Secretary  of  the 
National  Library  for  the 
Blind  to  print  the  follow- 
ing letter,  relative  to  the 
Report  of  the  Joint  Blind 
Welfare  Committee,  ad- 
dressed to  Sir  H^rry  Pritchard,  Secretary, 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations,  and 
dated  15th  December,  1934  : — 

Dear  Sir, — At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Library  for  the 
Blind,  held  on  Wednesday,  December  12th, 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  was  drawn  to 
the  Report,  dated  the  nth  of  October  last, 
of  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee  of  the 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  and 
County  Councils  Association,  and  I  was 
directed  to  write  to  you  on  the  matter. 

In  that  Report  the  Joint  Committee  invite 
your  Association  to  adopt  the  reorganisation 
Scheme  and  explanatory  Memorandum  set 
out  in  the  Appendix  to  their  Report  ;  and 
they  ask  for  authority  to  negotiate  with  the 
Ministry  of  Health  and  the  Voluntary 
Organisation  on  the  basis  thereof. 

My  Committee  are  concerned  with  one  only 
of  these  Voluntary  Organisations,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest,  and  most  indispensable 
of  them  all.  With  such  anxiety  do  my 
Committee  regard  the  Report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  and  its  further  publication,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  National  Library  for  the 
Blind,  that  they  consider  it  their  duty  at 
once  to  put  your  Association  and  others 
concerned  in  possession  of  the  facts  relating 
to  the  Library. 

They  would  desire  that  before  the  respon- 
sibility is  taken  of  directing,  or,  if  such 
direction  has  already  been  given,  of  taking 


steps  in  the  direction  of  any  negotiation  on 
the  basis  of  the  Report,  a  further  reference  to 
the  Joint  Committee  should  be  made,  and 
an  opportunity  should  be  given  them  of 
dealing  with  this  statement  as  to  the 
Library,  which  on  behalf  of  its  Executive 
Committee,  I  am  directed  to  make.  And 
I  am  to  point  out  very  definitely  that  this 
intervention  on  the  part  of  my  Committee 
is  neither  ill-timed  nor  out  of  place,  for  they 
regard  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
so  seriously  and  its  proposals  in  relation  to 
the  Library  as  so  ill-informed  and  unfor- 
tunate that  they  would  deem  it  to  be  a  grave 
dereliction  of  duty  on  their  part  if,  without 
further  consideration  by  the  Joint  Committee, 
they  were,  on  behalf  of  the  Library,  to 
accept  their  Report  as  the  basis  of  any 
negotiation  whatever.  Their  reasons  for  that 
conclusion  will  presently  emerge. 

The  Joint  Committee  in  their  Report  say 
that  amongst  their  terms  of  reference  they 
were  to  consider  :■ — 

(b)  "  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  the 
existing  Voluntary   Associations   (Central 
and  Local)  are  redundant." 
In  their  Report,  in  paragraph  5,  adducing 
it    as    an    example    of    the    "  considerable 
confusion    and    overlapping,"    which    they 
describe    as    the    natural    outcome    of    the 
evolution  of  the  service  of  the  blind  from  a 
voluntary   to   a   public   basis   (an  evolution 
which,   strangely   enough,   the   Joint   Com- 
mittee seem  to  regard  as  complete),   they 
refer  to  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind 
in  the  following  words  : — 

"  It  appears,  from  information  before 
the  Joint  Committee,  that  approximately 
only  10  per  cent,  of  the  blind  use  books. 
The  preparation  and  distribution  of  Braille 
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literature,  is,  however,  undertaken  by  both 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind,  and  it 
seems  but  little  short  of  ridiculous  that 
two  separate  organisations  should  make 
provision  for  so  small  a  number  of  people." 

Based  upon  this  statement — the  Library 
is  not  again  in  terms  referred  to  in  the 
Report — the  Joint  Committee  propose  to 
deny  to  it  for  the  future  an}-  separate 
existence.  The  Librar}'  is  not,  as  will  be 
found,  amongst  "the  bodies,"  which  under 
Part  2,  Section  4,  of  the  Report,  would 
"  retain  their  existence  as  separate  entities  " 
in  the  event  of  the  establishment  of  the 
"  one  national  organisation "  which  the 
Joint  Committee  recommend.  And,  amongst 
the  executive  functions  to  be  allocated  to  the 
"  National  Body  "  of  their  Scheme,  which 
are  detailed  in  Schedule  C  of  the  Report  is  : — 

(//)   "  The    provision    of   literature,    music 
and  apparatus  for  the  blind." 

The  disappearance  of  the  Library,  as  such, 
is  to  be  complete. 

My  Committee  are  surprised  that  a 
recommendation  so  drastic  with  reference 
to  an  Institution  such  as  is  the  National 
Library  should  have  been  founded  on  a  state- 
ment so  limited  as  that  set  forth  in  paragraph 
5  of  the  Report,  even  if  the  statement,  instead 
of  being,  as  it  is,  quite  mistaken,  had  been 
fully  justified.  For  the  Library  is  an 
Institution  universal  in  its  range,  specialized 
and  unique  in  its  work  and  organisation, 
dependent  for  its  efficiency  on  an  organised 
body  of  skilled  and  devoted  voluntary 
workers,  maintained  for  the  most  part  by 
the  voluntary  contributions,  many  of  them 
princely  in  amount,  of  the  charitable  who 
are  anxious  to  relieve  the  tragedy  of  blindness 
amongst  the  educated  by  re-opening  for 
them  the  treasure  house  of  literature.  So 
unaccountable  to  my  Committee  is  the 
recommendation  of  the  Report  here  that 
they  are  led  to  ask  whether  it  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the  statement  by  the  Joint 
Committee  when  referring  in  Clause  5  to  the 
Library  "that  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  blind 
read  books."  Can  it  be  that  the  provision  as 
a  separate  service  for  that  10  per  cent,  of 
the  only  books  they  can  read,  and  which,  on 
account  of  their  size  and  cost  of  production, 
are     otherwise   unobtainable,   is   something 


which, in  the  opinion  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
has  to  be  justified?  Why,  the  tragedy  of  the 
educated  blind  is  not  that  they  are  so  few,  but 
that  they  are  so  many.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  their  needs  in  this  matter  should  be 
viewed  by  any  responsible  blind  welfare 
authority  as  other  than  of  paramount 
importance,  neither  to  be  prejudiced  nor 
jeopardised. 

But  while  my  Committee  are  surprised 
that  any  such  recommendations  should  have 
been  based  on  so  slender  a  foundation  they 
are  truly  amazed  that  a  Committee,  which 
claims  for  its  Report  the  recognition  due  to 
the  fruit  of  "  many  months'  constant  dis- 
cussion "  should  have  propounded  the  state- 
ment as  to  the  activities  of  the  Library  set 
forth  in  paragraph  5,  without  any  kind  of 
inquiry  from  the  Library,  either  as  to  its 
correctness  or  its  adequacy.  And  the  state- 
ment in  the  Report  characterising  the 
situation  as  "  little  short  of  ridiculous  "  is 
quite  baseless.  There  is  no  justification  for 
it  whatever. 

Except  in  one  small  detail  later  to  be 
mentioned,  there  is  between  the  work  of  the 
Institute  and  the  work  of  the  Library  a 
separation  of  function  as  natural  as  it  is 
complete.  Redundancy,  or  overlapping, 
between  them,  except,  perhaps,  in  relation  to 
one  minor  matter,  later  to  be  mentioned, 
does  not  exist. 

It  is,  for  instance,  quite  incorrect  to 
suggest  that  the  two  agencies  are  dealing 
with  the  production  and  distribution  of 
books  in  the  same  way.  The  National 
Institute  acts  as  a  printing  house  and  pro- 
duces the  stereotyped  or  machine-made 
books  for  sale.  Some  of  these  books  the 
Library  purchases  as  an  ordinary  customer 
of  the  Institute  at  trade  prices,*  and  places 
the  books  purchased  on  its  shelves  for 
circulation  amongst  its  blind  readers. 


*  Editor's  Note.' — This  phrase  seem  strangely  in- 
applicable to  the  facts,  which  are  as  follows  :  Under 
an  arrangement  made  some  years  ago,  the  National 
Institute  agreed  to  "  sell  "  books,  music,  etc.,  to  the 
National  Library  at  one-third  of  cost  price.  Under 
this  arrangement  the  Library  in  respect  of  every  book 
which  it  "  buys  "  benefits  as  to  one-third  of  the  book's 
cost  by  the  Institute's  charitable  funds  and  as  to  an- 
other third  by  the  grants  paid  from  public  funds  to 
the  Institute  on  book  production.  An  arrangement  of 
this  kind  between  two  charitable  bodies  has  obviously 
no  relationship  to  arrangements  made  between  trading 
concerns  by  which  goods  are  sold  at  a  discount,  but 
necessarily  at  a  price  higher  than  the  cost  of  production. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Library  produces 
manuscript  books  with  the  aid  of  some  500 
carefully  trained  voluntary  writers  who 
employ  their  leisure  time  in  the  gratuitous 
transcription  of  books  from  print  into 
embossed  type,  and  who  are  bound  to  the 
Library  by  the  closest  ties  of  devotion. 

In  connection  with  this  work  also,  116 
blind  workers  are  employed  by  the  Library, 
and  are  remunerated  for  making  further 
copies  of  the  books. 

The  Library  carries  out  the  work  of 
circulation  by  means  of  a  postal  service  to 
the  11,000  blind  readers  on  its  register. 
Several  tons  of  books  are  despatched  weekly 
in  this  way. 

It  is  true  that  the  requirements  of  a 
limited  number  of  students  are  met  by  the 
Students'  Library  of  the  Institute,  but  these 
readers  are  also  members  of  the  Library, 
which  a  few  years  ago  accepted,  amongst 
other  collections  of  books  in  embossed  type, 
a  transfer  of  the  Oxford  Students'  Library, 
and  the  Library  has  always  been  willing  to 
accept  a  transfer  of  the  National  Institute's 
Students'  Library,  if,  and  when,  the  In- 
stitute desires  that  it  should.    That  is  all. 

Further  in  relation  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee's proposals,  my  Committee  desire  to 
point  out  that  the  Library's  work  is  not 
confined  to  the  areas  represented  by  the 
Joint  Committee,  but  includes,  in  addition 
to  those  areas,  the  area  of  the  London 
County  Council  and  the  whole  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  the  Library  receives 
support  from  the  Public  Authorities  of  both 
these  countries. 

The  Library  is  also  used  by  blind  readers 
in  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  by 
English-speaking  blind  persons  resident  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe. 

While  willing  and  anxious  to  work  in  the 
closest  harmony  with  all  organisations  dealing 
with  the  welfare  of  the  Blind,  my  Committee 
are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  disastrous  to 
transfer  the  Library's  activities,  which  are 
essentially  of  a  very  special  and  intimate 
nature,  to  a  body  covering  only  a  part  of 
their  area,  inexperienced  in  library  work, 
and  fully  occupied  in  the  discharge  of  its 
other  duties. 

My  Committee  would  welcome  the  idea  of 
co-operation  or  federation  with  other  Bodies, 
if  this  were  considered  to  be  for  the  generally 
improved  welfare  of  the  Blind,  which,  in  their 


view,  is  the  one  thing  that  is  fundamental. 
But  they  emphatically  record  their  con- 
viction that  there  is  no  justification  whatever 
for  the  absorption  of  the  Library  in  any 
other  Body. 

They  feel  that  this  would  not  only  be 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  blind  readers, 
whom  it  is  their  privilege  to  serve,  but  would 
also  constitute  a  grave  breach  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  them  by  the  Library's  supporters, 
who  have  contributed  for  the  past  fifty  years, 
and  who  still  voluntarily  contribute  large 
amounts  for  the  sole  purpose  of  bringing 
books  within  the  reach  of  the  blind  who  can 
read  them. 

It  is  indeed  regrettable  in  the  opinion  of  my 
Committee  that  the  Joint  Committee  should 
have  considered  themselves  justified  in 
reporting  upon  the  Library  as  they  have 
done  without  seeking  from  my  Committee 
any  information  as  to  its  work  or  activities. 
That  information,  freely  at  their  disposal, 
would  at  least  have  been  authoritative. 

I  am  sending  a  letter  identical  with  this  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  County  Councils  Associ- 
ation, and  a  copy  to  the  Minister  of  Health. 

Believe  me  to  be, 

Yours  faithfully, 

(signed)  O.  I.  Prince. 

Secretary  and  Librarian. 

WHAT    IS    A   "PRIVATE 
CHARITY  "  ? 

"A  HE  use  of  the  term  "  private 
charity  "  in  discussions  now  going 
on  with  regard  to  co-ordination  of 
work  for  the  blind  makes  desir- 
able some  examination  of  its  meaning.  We 
have,  accordingly,  consulted  four  lawyers, 
who,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  are  all  blind. 

From  their  opinions  we  gather  that  there  is 
no  legal  definition  of  a  "  private  charity," 
the  term  has  no  legal  significance.  It  is  an 
unusual  expression,  as  the  very  nature  of  a 
charitable  trust  is  public,  but  an  analogous 
term  is  a  "  private  company,"  which  is  one 
floated  and  maintained  by  a  specified  and 
limited  body  of  persons,  and  in  which  the 
general  bod}'  of  the  public  has  no  concern. 
Such  a  company,  however,  if  concerned  with 
a  charitable  object,  would  not  be  a  charity  in 
the  legal  sense.  The  term  "  private  charity  " 
is  therefore  a  misnomer,  for  it  is  an  essential 
feature  of  a  charity  that  it  should  be  consti- 
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tuted  either  for  the  public  at  large  or  for 
some  considerable  portion  of  it  answering 
some  description.  In  other  words,  a  charity 
is  essentially  public  in  character. 

Trusts  are,  on  the  one  hand  private,  and 
on  the  other  public  or  charitable,  the  words 
"  public  "  and  "  charitable  "  being  here 
synonymous.  The  Charity  Commissioners, 
the  Charitable  Trust  Acts,  etc.,  all  refer  to 
"  public  charities." 

The  term  "  private  charity  "  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  highly  ambiguous  expression 
which  is  no  doubt  used  to  describe  a  gift  or 
bequest  which  has  the  appearance  of  charit}/, 
but  which  is  nevertheless  not  sufficiently 
public  in  its  character  to  be  regarded  in  law 
as  a  charity  or  public  trust. 

The  use  of  the  term,  therefore,  in  the  pre- 
sent controversy  on  co-ordination  has  no 
legal  sanction  and  no  legal  sense,  nor  can 
the  lawyers  who  have  considered  the  question 
find  any  commonsense  construction  for  the 
phrase. 


We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of  :- 

William  Thomson,  for  50  years  a  teacher 
of  the  blind  for  the  Perthshire  Society. 
Through  his  splendid  work  Mr.  Thomson 
was  well  known  throughout  the  county  of 
Perth,  and  the  blind  in  Perthshire  owed  a 
deep  debt  to  his  abilities,  which  they  suit- 
ably recognised  six  years  ago  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  jubilee  as  a  teacher. 

Charles  Ernest  Johns,  of  Torquay,  in 
his  seventieth  year.  The  late  Mr.  Johns 
was  well  known  in  Torquay,  where  for 
many  years  and  until  he  retired  about 
a  year  ago  he  was  the  organist  and 
choirmaster  at  St.  Mark's  Church,  Tor- 
quay. From  earl}/  in  his  childhood  he  be- 
came blind,  but  the  affliction  did  not  prevent 
him  becoming  an  accomplished  organist.  One 
of  his  greatest  achievements  was  the  playing 
of  the  whole  of  the  music  for  the  combined 
choirs  at  the  Diocesan  Festival  which  took 
place  at  St.  Mark's  Church  a  few  years  ago. 
In  addition  to  his  work  as  organist  and  choir- 
master for  over  forty  years  at  St.  Mark's 
Church,  Mr.  Johns  was  an  accomplished 
teacher  of  the  pianoforte. 
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Miss  Emily  E.  Fennell,  of  Wakefield. 
Miss  Fennell,  who  died  at  the  age  of  86,  was 
one  of  the  oldest  workers  for  the  blind  in  the 
country,  as  she  had  been  an  active  member  of 
the  Wakefield  District  Institution  for  the 
Blind  since  its  formation  in  1867,  when  Dr. 
Moon  visited  Wakefield  and  offered  to  pro- 
vide books  for  a  Library  if  a  Committee  could 
be  formed  to  look  after  it.  Miss  Fennell 
visited  the  blind  and  taught  them  Moon, 
never  ceasing  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  their 
welfare.  In  1901  the  Wakefield  Workshops 
for  the  Blind  were  opened,  and  the  Commit- 
tee upon  which  Miss  Fennell  had  served 
amalgamated  [with  the  new  Committee 
controlling  the  Workshops.  Miss  Fennell' s 
gentle  and  courteous  personality,  her 
naturalness  of  manner,  sense  of  humour,  and 
unfailing  cheerfulness  endeared  her  to  all 
those  privileged  to  work  with  her. 

PERSONALIA 

In  the  New  Year  birthday  honours,  three 
blind  men  are  included.     They  are  : — 

Mr.  Clutha  Mackenzie,  Director  of  the 
New  Zealand  Institute  for  the  Blind,  who 
has  been  knighted.  Sir  Clutha  lost  his 
sight  while  serving  in  Egypt,  and  was  later 
trained  at  St.  Dunstan's. 

Captain  E.  A.  Baker,  General  Secretary 
of  the  Canadian  National  Institute,  who  has 
been  made  an  O.B.E.  He  too  was  blinded 
in  the  war,  and  was  also  trained  at  St. 
Dunstan's. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Lindsay,  of  Montreal,  who  is 
created  a  K.B.E.  Mr.  Lindsay  is  a  piano- 
forte manufacturer,  and  a  very  wealthy  man, 
noted  for  his  philanthropy. 

Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie  and  Captain  E.  A. 
Baker  are  well  known  figures  in  the  world  of 
blind  welfare,  and  their  fellow- workers  will 
tender  to  them  both  very  warm  congratu- 
lations. 

Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  Secretary-General, 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  has  been 
appointed  Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Office 
Management  Association,  Terminal  House, 
S.W.  1.  In  reporting  the  appointment,  In- 
dustry Illustrated  says  :  "  Mr.  Eagar's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  position  is  of  great  value  to 
the  Association  and  will  be  warmly  welcomed 
by  members." 
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CLAIMS,  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES. 


D 


ESPITE  a  splutter  of  unfortunate  speeches  and  deplorable  writings,  a  cool  breath  of 
common  sense  can  be  felt  in  the  arguments  on  co-ordination.  In  this  issue  of 
The  New  Beacon  we  print  a  long  note  by  "  Observer,"  who  dissects  and  examines 
the  rich  variety  of  views  expressed  last  month  by  certain  leading  workers  for  the 
blind,  and  we  call  particular  attention  to  the  opinions  expressed,  on  pages  6  to  9, 
by  Mr.  T.  H.  Tylor  and  Mr.  B.  E.  Astbury. 


Mr.  Astbury,  an  acknowledged  authority  on  social  service  and  widely  valued 

as  an  adviser  on  charities  and  their  need  for  support,  emphasises  the  chaos  which 

appears  to  exist  in  the  organisation  of  blind  welfare,  and  exhorts  the  voluntary  societies  to  get 

together  before  it  is  too  late.  Mr.  Tylor,  as  "  a  blind  student,  independent  of  blind  politics,"  makes 

a  penetrating  analysis  of  the  situation,  which  will  be  read  with  the  keenest  interest. 

We  have  some  comments  to  make,  but  let  us  first  clear  the  air  of  some  falsities  which  have  been 
put  into  circulation.  The  three  now  to  be  dealt  with  affect  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
We  will  gladly  deal  with  any  others  which  may  be  brought  to  our  notice,  whomever  they  affect. 

The  first  is  that  "  the  National  Institute  dictated  the  Joint  Committee's  Report."  This  absurdity 
has  had  several  variant  forms,  e.g.,  that  the  Joint  Committee  consulted  the  National  Institute  and 
not  other  "  national  bodies."  The  fact  is  that  the  only  national  body  consulted  by  the  Joint 
Committee  was  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations,  and  that  only  on  a  very  limited  reference.  The 
Joint  Committee  comprises  chairmen,  members  and  officials  of  Local  Authorities  up  and  down  the 
country.  Some  of  them  are  members  of  local  agencies  for  the  blind  and  of  Counties  Associations  ; 
some  have  been  appointed  by  the  County  Councils  Association  and  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations  to  represent  them  on  the  Council  of  the  National  Institute.  Their  conclusions  may, 
therefore,  be  taken  as  based  to  some  extent  on  personal  knowledge  of  the  scope  and  efficiency  of 
the  local,  regional  and  national  bodies  referred  to  in  the  Report.  The  suggestion  that  the  County 
Councils  Association  and  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  have  been  led  by  the  nose  by  a 
handful  of  County  and  Borough  Councillors,  scheming  on  behalf  of  the  National  Institute,  can  only 
discredit  its  authors. 

The  second  misstatement  is  that  the  National  Institute  is  a  commercial  undertaking — a  phantasy 
strangely  echoed  in  a  phrase  used  by  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  in  their  reply,  printed  in  this 
issue,  to  the  Joint  Committee.  We  point  out  the  facts  in  a  footnote  on  page  10,  and  we  will  add  here 
only  that  voluntaryism  at  the  present  crisis  of  its  affairs  must  be  careful  not  to  be  unbusinesslike. 
Misuse  of  business  terms  is  bound  to  give  a  bad  impression.  The  Local  Authorities  are  demanding  a 
businesslike  scheme.  They  want  to  deal  with  people  who  understand  not  only  how  money  can  be 
raised  from  the  public,  but  how  it  should  be  spent  efficiently  in  giving  the  best  service  at  the  lowest 
cost. 

The  third  misstatement  is  that  "  the  National  Institute  is  a  private  charity."  We  print  on 
pages  11  and  12  a  note  on  this  term  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  is  anything  but  a  private  charity.  The  National  Institute  is,  in  fact,  an  outstanding  example 
of  what  is  generally  known  as  a  public  charity,  that  is  to  say,  a  charity  constituted  for  a  defined 
section  of  the  public  at  large,  recognised  by  public  authorities  and  assisted  by  public  funds. 

The  settlement  of  the  present  controversy  requires  courage  and  vision,  without  which  no  con- 
structive work  can  be  done.  Misrepresentations,  personal  attacks  and  innuendoes  may  delay  a  settle- 
ment, may  even  make  one  impossible.  They  shall  in  any  case  not  sully  our  pages,  and  we  hope 
that  the  Local  Authorities  will  understand  that  they  are  repudiated  by  voluntaryism  in  general. 

Now  for  comments  on  the  present  position.  We  understand  that  the  Union  of  Counties  Associa- 
tions will  be  meeting  the  Joint  Committee  some  time  in  February.  We  hope  very  much  that  this 
meeting  will  result  in  agreement  on  the  general  structure  of  the  regional  organisation  of  local  services 
for  the  blind,  for  uneasiness  as  to  their  future  is  unsettling  to  the  minds  of  many  persons  engaged  in 
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work  for  existing  Counties  Associations.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  after  meeting  the  Union  the 
Joint  Committee  will  meet  the  National  Institute,  the  National  Library  and  other  bodies,  such  as 
the  Servers  of  the  Blind  League,  which  administer  services  of  national  scope.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped 
that  any  final  decision  can  be  quickly  made.  Voluntaryism  in  work  for  the  blind,  as  in  other  forms 
of  social  work,  has  grown  up  from  a  variety  of  impulses  and  it  has  now  to  face  the  complicated  problem 
of  keeping  its  initiative  while  adapting  itself  to  modern  conditions.  In  doing  so,  the  claims,  rights 
and  duties  of  every  national  body  will  be  tried  in  the  balance.  By  courtesy  and  for  convenience  the 
description  of  "  national  "  is  applied  to  a  considerable  variety  of  bodies.  An  argument,  as 
nonsensical  in  its  way  as  that  about  private  charities,  has  been  used  to  the  effect  that  the  only 
bodies  which  have  a  right  to  the  title  national  are  the  Union,  the  College  of  Teachers,  and  the 
Association  of  Workshops.  This  argument  falls  to  the  ground  under  its  own  weight  ;  any  definition 
of  national  which  applies  to  the  Union  does  not  apply  to  the  College  and  the  Association.  Some 
members  of  the  College  are  taking  a  vociferous  part  in  the  present  controversy  and  they  cannot 
complain  if  their  claim  to  control  national  services  is  rigorously  scrutinised.  Actually,  the  bodies 
termed  "  national  "  are  of  three  kinds.  There  are  first  the  bodies  of  a  trade  union  character,  which 
exist  to  raise  the  standard  of  technique  among  their  members  and  to  protect  and  promote  their 
interest.  Secondly,  there  is  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations,  a  consultative  body  which  can 
have  no  functions  outside  the  range  of  local  services.  Thirdly,  there  are  the  administrative  national 
bodies  which  exist  to  perform  services  for  the  blind  which  can  only  be  performed  on  a  national  scale 
or  which  can  be  performed  on  a  national  scale  most  economically  and  efficiently.  The  chief  of  these 
administrative  national  bodies  is  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  which  alone  has  a  general 
commission  to  fill  gaps  in  the  existing  system  and  to  perform  any  services  needed  by  the  blind 
which  cannot  be  performed  through  local  agencies. 

The  present  issue  in  its  national  aspect  is  one  which  concerns  the  administrative  national  bodies 
alone.  It  is  for  them  to  come  to  an  agreement  between  themselves  and  with  the  Joint  Committee 
of  the  Local  Authorities.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Local  Authorities  require  that  there  should  be  one 
administrative  national  centre,  under  the  control  of  a  Council  which  includes  representatives  of  Local 
Authorities  and  of  the  regions  which  they  think  should  be  established.  Voluntaryism  would  stultify 
itself  if  it  attempted  to  substitute  a  consultative  national  body  for  an  administrative  national  body. 
The  Local  Authorities  are  seeking  for  a  body  with  power  and  ability  to  act.  A  consultative  body 
representing  the  local  societies  cannot  be  the  active  national  body  which  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
imperatively  demands. 

The  scheme  for  a  "  National  General  Council  "  has  two  main  faults,  either  of  them  fatal.  The 
first  is  that  it  proposes  to  complicate  the  elaborate  structure  of  blind  welfare  at  a  time  when  the 
demand  is  that  it  should  be  simplified.  The  second  is  that  it  proposes  to  give  another  body  control  of, 
or  veto  over,  the  National  Institute's  activities  on  behalf  of  the  blind.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  Union 
might  remodel  itself  on  something  like  the  lines  proposed  for  the  "  National  General  Council  "  and, 
if  it  does  so,  none  will  wish  it  anything  but  well.  If  its  functions  were  clearly  defined  as  consultative 
the  national  administrative  body  (or  bodies)  might  well  agree  to  send  representatives  to  it.  At  the 
same  time  an  agreement  might  be  reached  between  the  administrative  national  bodies,  which  would 
preserve  the  initiative  of  societies  which  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  a  single  task,  and  at  the  same 
time  reduce  the  apparent  overlapping  which  is  the  subject  of  the  Local  Authorities'  complaints. 

One  thing  above  all  others  must  be  kept  clearly  in  view,  namely,  that  the  whole  purpose  of 
organisation  in  this  affair  of  ours  is  the  benefit  of  the  blind.  In  this  connection,  we  may  point  out  the 
completely  false  antithesis  latent  in  a  question  put  to  a  meeting  at  the  Clothworkers'  Hall,  "  Is  this 
scheme  meant  to  aggrandise  the  N.I.B.  or  to  benefit  the  blind  ?  "  With  all  courtesy  we  would  point 
out  that  the  answer  to  this  rhetorical  question  may  be  "  Both  !  "  But  "  aggrandise"  is  not  a  term 
which  we  would  use  to  describe  the  effect  of  the  Joint  Committee's  proposals  on  the  N.I.B. 

Services  to  the  blind  have  developed  considerably  in  the  last  ten  years.  Mr.  Tylor  points  to 
the  vigorous  initiative  of  the  N.I.B.  as  one  of  the  main  causes  of  that  development.  That  initiative 
must  be  retained.  The  argument  for  voluntaryism  in  any  form  of  social  service  rests  primarily  on 
that  service  being  dynamic.  No  one  can  be  right  in  attempting  to  make  blind  welfare  static.  The 
needs  of  the  blind  expand  as  the  needs  of  the  population  in  general  expand,  and  they  evolve  with 
the  developments  of  both  social  and  scientific  progress.  Much  has  been  done.  Much  remains  to  be 
done.  It  is  for  us  in  our  generation  to  forge  the  implements  for  doing  more  than  has  ever  been  done 
before  more  effectively,  more  humanely  and  more  economically. 


The   Editor. 
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Welfare  of  the  Blind.— The  Minister  of  Health 
has  arranged  to  exercise  through  the  Welsh 
Board  of  Health  his  functions  in  relation  to  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  so  far  as  concerns  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire,  except  matters  relating  to 
old  age  pensions  for  the  blind  under  Section  1 
of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  which  will 
continue  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Ministry  in 
Whitehall  direct.  The  transfer  took  effect  on 
the  1st  January,  1935. 

Scottish  Advisory  Committee. — The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  for  Scotland  has  appointed  the 
Scottish  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind  for  a  further  term  of  office  to  advise 
them  on  matters  relating  to  the  care  and  super- 
vision of  the  blind.     The  personnel  consists  of : — 

Ex-Bailie  J.  M.  Rusk,  S.S.C.  (Chairman). 

Mackenzie    S.    Shaw,    Esq.,    W.S.     (Vice- 
Chairman). 

Charles  H.  W.  G.  Anderson,  Esq.,  B.Sc. 

James  Balfour,  Esq. 

William  Bell,  Esq. 

William  Edgar,  Esq. 

W.  R.  Halliday,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Archibald  Arrol  Kennedy. 

James  Leiper,  Esq. 

Charles  G.  Lothian,  Esq. 

George  Mackay,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E. 

W.  H.  Blyth  Martin,  Esq.,  D.L. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Polwarth,  C.B.E.,  V.D. 

Adair  Robb,  Esq. 

Ex-Provost  James  Ross. 

Bertram  Talbot,  Esq. 
St.  Dunstan's  Standard  Dedicated. — A  standard 
presented  to  St.  Dunstan's,  Brighton,  by  Lady 
(Arthur)  Pearson  was  dedicated  recently  at  St. 
George's  Church,  Brighton,  at  a  service  in 
memory  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  founder  of  St. 
Dunstan's.  The  Archdeacon  of  London,  the 
Ven.  E.  N.  Sharpe,  chaplain  of  St.  Dunstan's, 
performed  the  ceremony,  and  Sir  Neville 
Pearson  read  the  Lesson.  It  was  stated  that 
similar  ceremonies  were  taking  place  at  Toronto, 
Capetown  and  Auckland.  Lady  Pearson  was 
present. 

Toys  for  Blind  Children. — Suitable  toys  for  all 
blind  children  under  five  were  distributed 
through  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  at 
Christmas. 

These  presents  have  been  given  by  sighted 
boys  and  girls  who  heard  Sir  Ian  Fraser  make 
the  first  "  Children's  Hour  "  appeal  for  children's 
charities. 

Presentation  to  Bridgend  Teacher. — Miss  E. 
Thomas,  Teacher  of  Welsh  at  the  School  for  the 


Blind,  Bridgend,  was  the  recipient  of  many 
presents  from  the  Staff  and  pupils  at  the  end  of 
the  Christmas  term  on  the  occasion  of  her 
retirement. 

Miss  Thomas  has  been  at  the  school  since  its 
opening  and  she  has  fostered  the  love  of  the 
native  language  in  the  pupils  at  the  school. 
She  also  ran  a  very  successful  class  for  the  Staff. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Blind  School  Sub- 
Committee,  the  Chairman,  Sir  William  Jenkins, 
M.P.,  congratulated  her  on  the  good  work  she 
had  done,  and  expressed  the  wish  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  she  would  have  a  very  long  and 
happy  retirement. 

Hampers  for  the  Blind. — In  the  homes  of  one 
thousand  of  the  most  needy  sightless  folk  of 
Devon,  Dorset,  Cornwall  and  Somerset,  well- 
filled  hampers  of  Christmas  fare  have  been 
given  a  warm  welcome. 

This  being  the  fifteenth  consecutive  annual 
distribution,  fifteen  articles  were  packed  into 
each  hamper,  providing  something  for  breakfast, 
dinner,  tea  and  supper,  and  including  a  Christ- 
mas pudding,  Christmas  cake  and  mince  pies. 

The  magnitude  of  the  task  will  be  gauged 
when  mention  is  made  of  the  six  tons  of  pro- 
visions used,  and  that  the  best  parts  of  eight 
bullocks  were  required  for  the  joints. 

Twenty  ladies  and  gentlemen  packed  the 
hampers,  all  this  lengthy  and  laborious  service 
being  freely  rendered.  The  hampers  were  made 
by  the  blind. 

The  hon.  organiser  and  founder  of  the  scheme 
is  Mr.  S.  M.  Taylor,  Secretary,  South-western 
Branch,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Exeter,  who  had  the  hearty  and  valued  co- 
operation of  the  four  County  Associations  and 
the  West  of  England  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Presentation  to  Mrs.  Campbell. — More  than 
70  former  students  of  the  Royal  Normal  College 
were  present  on  January  5th,  when  a  presentation 
was  made  by  them  to  Mrs.  Campbell  on  her 
retirement.  She  was  given  a  dining-room  suite, 
hallstand,  tea  wagon  and  tray,  electric  clock, 
pen,  pencil,  and  necklet.  Mr.  Stone  welcomed 
all  those  present,  and  read  many  messages  of 
regret  and  good  wishes  from  absentees,  after 
which  the  presentation  was  made  on  behalf  of 
the  students  by  Mr.  Royston.  In  her  reply,  Mrs. 
Campbell  said  how  much  she  appreciated  being 
allowed  to  make  her  own  choice,  as  she  would 
now  have  in  every  room  in  her  house  something 
to  remind  her  of  her  old  students,  besides  some- 
thing personal  to  wear.     Speeches  were  made, 
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appreciative  of  Mrs.  Campbell's  long  and 
devoted  service,  and  tea  was  afterwards  served. 

Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  : 
Home  Teachers'  Conference. — An  interesting 
Conference  was  held  on  November  28th,  at  the 
School  for  Blind  and  Deaf  Children,  Leeds, 
when  the  delegates  were  given  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  something  of  the  education  of  the  deaf 
in  the  morning  session,  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Andrews,  Headmaster  of  the  School,  and  in 
the  afternoon  heard  an  address  by  Dr.  Wynn 
Jones,  of  Leeds  University,  on  a  subject  of 
perennial  interest — The  Dreams  of  the  Blind. 
Mr.  Siddall  presided. 

Dr.  Jones  first  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the 
theories  on  the  subject  of  dreams  advanced  by 
Freud,  Adler,  and  Jung,  according  to  which 
dreams  may  relate  either  to  the  past,  the  present 
or  the  future,  and  then  went  on  to  describe  some 
of  the  seventeen  cases  of  blind  persons  whose 


dreams  he  had  discussed  with  them.  As  might 
be  expected,  he  had  found  that  visual  imagery 
was  very  meagre  in  the  dreams  of  those  blind 
from  infancy,  but  often  quite  pronounced  in 
the  dreams  of  others.  Auditory  and  tactual 
imagery  is  specially  vivid  in  the  dreams  of  the 
blind. 

An  animated  discussion  followed  Dr.  Jones's 
paper,  which  had  been,  as  the  Chairman  said,  on 
a  subject  which  might  not  seem  at  first  glance 
to  have  much  practical  bearing  on  the  home 
teacher's  work,  but  which,  in  its  emphasis  on 
the  difference  in  mental  make-up  between  the 
person  blind  from  birth  or  early  childhood  and 
the  late-blind,  was  stressing  a  matter  of  extreme 
importance  to  those  whose  work  lay  among 
the  blind. 

An  "  Open  Hour  "  followed,  when  the  ques- 
tions of  the  deaf-blind  and  the  present  position 
with  regard  to  Moon  type  were  dealt  with. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


Asociacion  de  los  Ciegos  de  Chile. — We  read  in 
Desde  las  Sombras  that  the  Asociacion  de  los 
Ciegos  de  Chile  has  been  formed  by  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  Sindicato  Profesional  de  Ciegos 
"  Luis  Braille  "  and  the  Sociedad  "  Bienestar 
del  Ciego."  The  programme  of  the  new  asso- 
ciation embraces  work  for  the  moral,  intellectual 
and  economic  welfare  of  blind  Chileans,  which 
will  include  the  setting  up  of  libraries,  schools  and 
workshops,  and  the  increase  of  propaganda.  A 
Provisional  Directorate  has  been  appointed, 
with  Professor  Rogelio  Muiioz  Martinez,  Santa 
Filomcna  126,  Santiago,  as  Secretary. 

Gaelic  Braille  Type. — The  Gaelic  Braille  Type 
Commission,  set  up  by  the  Irish  Association  for 
the  Blind  to  examine  and  report  on  the  question 
of  perfecting  a  standard  system  of  Braille 
signs  for  the  Irish  language,  recently  held  its 
second  meeting,  when  the  Chairman  stated  that 
complete  unanimity  had  been  reached  regarding 
the  eighteen  Braille  signs  to  represent  the  Gaelic 
alphabet,  the  five  Braille  signs  to  represent  the 
long  vowels,  and  the  nine  Braille  signs  to 
represent  the  aspirated  consonants.  It  has  not 
yet  been  possible  to  reach  agreement  as  to  the 
Braille  signs  to  indicate  diphthongs  and  triph- 
thongs. 

A  Blind  Traveller 
trip  around  the  world,  Captain  H.  Gilbert 
Nobbs,  chairman  and  managing  director  of 
Holbrook's  (Australasia),  arrived  in  Toronto 
recently. 

Captain  Nobbs,  who  was  totally  blinded 
during  the  war,  directs  alone  one  of  the  largest 


In  the  course  of  his  eighth 


businesses  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  When  the 
company  decided  to  open  an  Australian  branch, 
he  was  chosen  for  the  task  of  organising  and 
superintending  it.  He  went  to  Sydney  and 
undertook  the  task  alone,  overseeing  the  build- 
ing of  the  $300,000  plant,  the  organisation  of  a 
300-person  staff  and  so  forth. 

Sir    Ian   Fraser,   M.P.,   in   New    Zealand  — 

We  have  received  from  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie, 
of  the  New  Zealand  Institute  for  the  Blind,  an 
interesting  account  of  the  visit  of  Captain  Sir 
Ian  Fraser,  M.P.,  and  Lady  Fraser,  who  have 
just  returned  to  England  after  spending  a 
month  with  Sir  Clutha,  travelling  through  the 
Dominion,  meeting  blinded  soldiers,  inspecting 
the  New  Zealand  Institute  organisation  and 
making  contacts  with  the  public.  They  were 
welcomed  by  the  Governor-General,  Lord 
Bledisloe,  and  in  each  centre  a  civic  reception 
was  tendered,  followed  by  a  busy  round  of 
luncheon  addresses,  Rotary  Club  meetings,  etc. 
Apart  from  blind  welfare  matters,  Sir  Ian  spoke 
in  every  centre  and  from  several  broadcasting 
stations  on  questions  of  imperial  trade  and 
defence.  Delightful  spring  weather  favoured 
their  stay,  and  part  of  it  was  spent  in  a  pleasant 
holiday  on  a  large  sheep  run  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  north  island.  At  the  end  of  October,  Sir 
Ian  Fraser  left  Auckland  with  Sir  Clutha 
Mackenzie  for  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  where 
they  attended  an  Empire  Blinded  Soldier's 
Conference  in  connection  with  the  Centenary 
celebrations  of  Victoria. 
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THE  BLIND  MUSICIAN 

A  Survey  of  the  Work  of  the  National  Institute's  Music  Sub- Committee. 

By  C.  D.  GRAHAM. 


ITH  its  thirteenth  meet- 
ing (absit  omen!)  at  the 
National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  the  Music  Sub- 
committee celebrates  this 
month  its  third  birthday. 
In  that  period  substan- 
tial progress  has  been  made  in  both  the  direc- 
tions indicated  in  the  terms  of  reference  under 
which  it  was  appointed.  They  run  thus  : 
"  To  advise  the  Education  and  Research  Com- 
mittee on  the  selection  of  music  for  publication 
in  Braille  music  notation,  and  on  promoting 
generally  the  interests  of  blind  musicians." 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Ernest 
Whitfield,  himself  a  violinist  of  distinction,  the 
personnel  of  the  Committee  is  eminently  well 
qualified  to  deal  with  any  of  the  questions 
affecting  the  material  or  artistic  welfare  of 
blind  musicians  upon  which  guidance  or 
assistance  is  sought.  Among  the  members  are 
representatives  of  virtually  every  branch  of 
music,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  a  profession 
or  as  a  means  of  recreation.  Practising 
musicians  themselves,  whether  as  organists, 
pianists  or  singers,  teachers  or  administrators, 
they  are  in  a  position  to  bring  to  their  delibera- 
tions the  most  valuable  of  all  the  qualities 
necessary  in  such  a  body — that,  namely,  of 
direct  contact  with  the  actual  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  blind  world  of  music. 

In  that  world  are  many  mansions,  and  it 
must  not  necessarily  be  assumed  that  the 
claims  and  aspirations  of  those  inhabiting  the 
most  imposing  of  them  are  the  strongest. 
The  art  of  a  Schnabel  or  a  Backhaus  would 
not  amount  to  much  were  it  not  for  the  minor 
but  essential  services  rendered  by,  let  us  say, 
the  piano  tuner,  as  much  a  craftsman  in  his 
own  line  as  the  celebrities  who  figure  more 
prominently  in  the  public  eye. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  to  select  the  two  ex- 
tremes embraced  by  the  terms  of  reference 
under  which  the  Sub-Committee  works.  Yet, 
however  specialised  the  calling,  experience 
has  shown  that  some  member  or  other  has 
first-hand  knowledge  of  it,  and  can  discuss 
the  matter  with  an  authority  the  more  help- 
ful from  being  based  upon  his  own  early 
doubts  and  difficulties. 


While  the  National  Institute  has  from  its 
earliest  days  possessed  a  Music  Department, 
wherein  are  centred  the  manifold  activities 
involved  in  the  selection,  transcription  into 
Braille,  and  publication,  of  music,  it  had  be- 
come increasingly  difficult  to  keep  in  touch 
with  outside  requirements.  The  present  pro- 
cedure, whereby  all  proposed  additions  to  the 
catalogue  or  to  the  Manuscript  Students' 
Library,  have  first  to  be  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Committee,  has  unquestion- 
ably greatly  reduced  the  margin  of  error, 
if  indeed  it  has  not  been  eliminated 
altogether. 

As  a  result  of  this  rigorous  weeding-out, 
only  such  works  are  passed  for  publication  as 
are  considered  likely  to  survive  the  test  of 
time,  or  for  which  a  brisk  demand  promises  to 
compensate  for  a  comparatively  brief  run  of 
popular  favour.  Music  appealing  chiefly  to 
the  student  by  reason  of  its  complexity  or 
difficulty  in  performance,  and  therefore  of 
limited  scope  from  the  sales  point  of  view, 
finds  a  place  in  the  Manuscript  Music  Library, 
where  it  can  be  borrowed  by  those  interested. 
Into  this  category  fall  such  things  as  Brahms's 
Piano  Sonata  in  F  Minor,  and  Variations  and 
Fugue  on  a  Theme  by  Handel,  music  with 
which  every  advanced  player  should  be 
familiar,  even  if  he  may  well  hesitate  to 
tackle  it  in  public.  To  this  collection  of  the 
classics  of  all  ages  will  in  due  course  be  added 
piano  transcriptions  of  Debussy's  "  L'Apres- 
midi  d'un  Faune  "  and  of  Elgar's  second 
Symphony,  together  with  MacDowell's 
"  Norse  "  and  "  Keltic  "  Sonatas,  and  Men- 
delssohn's Concerto  in  G  minor,  arranged  for 
two  pianos. 

Debussy,  too,  now  takes  a  prominent  place 
in  the  main  catalogue  of  publications,  the 
titles  of  his  piano  pieces  alone  running  to  a 
page  of  print,  while  the  popularity  of  his 
graceful  imitator,  Gabriel  Groolez,  is  simi- 
larly recognised.  The  gradual  re-trans- 
cription of  the  seven  Mozart  Piano  Sonatas, 
hitherto  only  available  in  old  style  notation, 
will  bring  that  composer  more  into  line  with 
Beethoven,  whose  complete  works  in  that 
form  represent  one  of  the  Institute's  greatest 
achievements  in  publishing.     As  the  pianist's 
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guide  and  philosopher,  if  not  friend,  the  dia- 
bolically ingenious  Czerny  still  holds  pride 
of  place  ;  and  Rowley  and  Haywood's  new 
and  vastly  more  attractive  edition  of  his 
"  Pianoforte  School  "  will  shortly  be  added 
to  the  list.  Among  works  on  a  larger  scale 
for  choir  and  soloists,  Arthur  Somervell's 
Oratorio,  "  The  Passion  of  Christ,"  calls  for 
special  mention.  Church  Services  suitable 
for  choirs  of  average  accomplishment  include 
two  by  Sidney  H.  Nicholson  and  a  setting 
for  unaccompanied  voices  by  the  blind  com- 
poser, J.  Eric  Hunt.  Organists  will  welcome 
the  completion  of  Elgar's  Sonata  in  G  and 
the  addition  of  respresentative  works  of  such 
masters  of  the  instrument  as  Karg-Elert  and 
Merkel  (Sonata  in  G  minor). 

For  singers  there  is  a  wide  choice,  ranging 
from  some  of  the  finest  Lieder  of  Schubert, 
Brahms  and  Wolf  to  ballads  and  music  for 
informal  occasions.  Theoretical  works  already 
completed  include  Stewart  Macpherson's 
monumental  "  Melody  and  Harmony,"  and 
R.  O.  Morris's  "  Foundations  of  Practical 
Harmony  and  Counterpoint,"  to  which  will 
in  due  course  be  added  C.  H.  Kitson's 
"  Applied  Strict  Counterpoint  and  Counter- 
point for  Beginners,"  and  Adrian  Boult's 
"  Art  of  Conducting."  As  regards  the  last- 
named,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  dia- 
grams can  be  reproduced  in  embossed  form 
which  should  render  them  easily  intelligible 
to  the  blind  reader. 

Lest  the  reader  who  has  persevered  thus 
far  be  misled  by  what  he  may  consider  the 
highbrow  tendencies  of  this  necessarily  brief 
survey  of  the  Music  Sub-Committee's  more 
routine  duties,  emphasis  should  be  laid  on 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  function  as  a  court 
of  artistic  morals.  Though  it  seeks,  by 
means  of  judicious  selection,  to  foster  and 
feed  a  discriminating  taste,  the  wishes  of 
those  in  search  of  lighter  fare  are  equally  con- 
sulted. As  Sir  Thomas  Browne  discovered 
long  ago,  unsuspected  virtues  may  lie  even  in 
"  that  vulgar  and  tavern  musick,  which 
makes  one  man  merry,  another  sad."  Though 
some  may  envy  the  "  deep  fit  of  devotion  " 
induced  in  that  stern  old  moralist  by  the 
"  hot  rhythms  "  of  his  day,  others  will  find 
in  each  monthly  list  of  Braille  publications 
an  up-to-date  selection  from  the  latest  suc- 
cesses, as  recommended  by  the  Institute's 
adviser  on  dance  music,  Mr.  Jack  Payne. 


That  the  efforts  being  made  to  keep  abreast 
of  requirements  are  meeting  with  a  consider- 
able measure  of  success  seems,  paradoxically 
enough,  to  be  confirmed  by  the  comparative 
failure  of  a  competition  affording  blind 
people  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
own  preferences.  To  an  invitation  to  sub- 
mit a  brief  essay  giving  their  reasons  for 
wanting  a  transcription  of  any  piece  of  music 
for  either  organ,  piano  or  voice,  not  already 
in  the  catalogue,  the  response  has  been  dis- 
appointingly small.  It  did,  however,  bring 
to  light  one  or  two  points  which  will  prove 
useful  for  future  guidance,  more  especially  in 
the  direction  of  providing  transcriptions  of 
inexpensive  music  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sighted  pupils  of  blind  teachers  working  in 
distressed  areas. 

Turning  now  to  some  of  the  practical  re- 
forms brought  about  during  the  last  three 
years,  the  Committee  may  justly  claim  the 
gratitude  of  organ  students  for  its  work  in 
connection  with  the  instrument  in  the  Armi- 
tage  Hall.  Extensively  used  for  practice 
by  candidates  for  the  diplomas  of  the 
R.C.O.,  the  organ,  owing  to  alterations  to  the 
instrument  at  the  College,  differed  in  many 
essential  particulars  from  that  used  in  the 
actual  examination.  With  the  co-operation 
of  the  Executive  Council,  that  handicap  has 
now  been  removed,  and  extensive  changes 
have  rendered  the  instrument  once  again  an 
exact  replica  of  that  at  the  R.C.O.  While 
it  still  lacks  something  in  point  of  volume  of 
tone,  how  greatly  it  has  been  improved  as  a 
solo  instrument  has  been  demonstrated  in 
several  full-dress  recitals  by  blind  exe- 
cutants. 

But  having  satisfied  the  examiners  of  his 
competence,  the  fully  fledged  organist  is 
soon  faced  with  another  difficulty.  Starting 
his  professional  career  in  all  probability  with 
a  Church  appointment,  an  essential  part  of 
his  duties  involves  the  training  and  conduc- 
ting of  a  seeing  choir.  Until  recently,  this 
latter  branch  of  his  duties  had  received  less 
attention  than  its  importance  deserved 
For  consider  the  case  of  a  blind  man  faced 
with  a  group  of  probably  more  or  less  unruly 
boys.  Unlike  his  sighted  colleagues,  he  has 
received  his  impressions  of  a  musical  per- 
formance through  the  ear  alone.  The  tech- 
nique of  a  Beecham  or  a  Walter  are  little 
more   than   hearsay   to   him.       How    those 
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delicate  nuances  and  majestic  climaxes  are 
drawn  from  choir  and  orchestra,  how  those 
serried  ranks  are  reduced  to  a  single  and 
infinitely  responsive  entity — these  are  ques- 
tions upon  which  he  has  no  visual  evidence 
to  help  him  when  his  turn  comes  to  take  com- 
mand. But  more  unlikely  things  have 
happened  than  that  the  world  of  the  blind 
should  yet  produce  a  conductor  of  eminence. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  urgent  need  for  prac- 
tical instruction  in  the  elements  of  conduc- 
ting has  been  met  by  a  course,  specially 
adapted  to  the  tyro,  at  Trinity  College  of 
Music.  There,  for  a  very  moderate  fee,  he 
may  obtain  a  term's  intensive  training  in 
wielding  the  baton,  and  the  opportunity 
of  putting  that  knowledge  to  practical  use  by 
directing  the  College  choir  of  women's  voices. 
In  order  that  the  course  may  approximate 
still  more  nearly  to  the  real  thing,  it  is  hoped 
that  arrangements  can  be  made  for  the 
student  to  exercise  his  skill  on  the  choir  of  a 
neighbouring  church. 


Closely  related  in  subject  to  the  foregoing  is 
the  provision  of  three  finishing  course 
scholarships,  to  the  value  of  £120  each,  for 
organists  of  R.C.O.  standard  for  a  year's 
instruction  at  the  School  of  English  Church 
Music,  Chislehurst.  To  the  student  able  to 
postpone  for  a  space  his  entry  on  a  career, 
the  experience  thus  offered  will  prove  of  in- 
calculable value.  Those  who  happened  to 
hear  a  recent  broadcast  of  a  service  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  College  of  St.  Nicolas  need  no 
reminding  of  the  high  ideals  to  which  it 
gave  such  eloquent  expression.  The  object 
of  the  School  is  not  only  to  instil  into  its 
pupils  an  appreciation  of  all  that  is  best  in 
music  designed  for  ecclesiastical  use,  but  to 
instruct  them  also  in  all  the  duties  which  the 
complete  organist  and  choirmaster  will  be 
expected  to  perform  when  he  eventually 
receives  his  first  appointment.  Since  the 
College  recognises  no  denominational  dis- 
tinctions, that  desirable  consummation  should 
not  be  long  delayed. 


BRITISH  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

x. 

The  Royal  Dundee  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


HEN  preparing  material 
for  the  composition  of 
this  article,  the  writer 
realised  that  it  was  as  far 
back  as  1895  when  he 
paid  the  first  visit  to  this 
admirable  Institution. 
Even  then  it  occupied  a  place  of  distinction 
among  kindred  organisations,  for  it  was 
generally  recognised  to  be  administered  on 
sound  and  progressive  lines,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  the  employees  compared  more  than 
favourably  with  workers  engaged  by  organi- 
sations established  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind. 

The  City  of  Dundee  has  an  interesting 
history,  dating  from  the  twelfth  century, 
when  it  was  made  a  royal  burgh  by  William 
the  Lion.  Inhabitants  of  Dundee  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Reformation,  gaining 
for  their  city  the  title  of  the  "  Scottish 
Geneva."     In  1641  Charles  I  visited  the  city 


and  confirmed  the  Charter  which  had  been 
granted  by  Robert  Bruce,  but  ten  years 
later  General  Monk  demanded  submission 
of  the  town  to  Cromwell  and,  on  its  refusal, 
succeeded  in  capturing  it.  The  punishment 
he  meted  out  to  the  city  was  very  severe, 
more  than  one-sixth  of  the  inhabitants  being 
put  to  the  sword. 

Memorable  incidents  in  more  recent  years 
include  the  opening  of  the  fine  King  William 
Dock  in  1825,  the  visit  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
Prince  Consort  in  1844,  an-d  *ne  disastrous 
accident  during  a  severe  storm  in  1879,  when 
the  Tay  Bridge  was  destroyed.  The  new 
bridge,  which  was  opened  in  1887,  is  in  use 
to-day.  Our  present  King  and  Queen 
visited  Dundee  shortly  before  the  outbreak 
of  war,  when  their  Majesties  laid  the  foun- 
dation stone  of  the  magnificent  City  Hall, 
known  as  Caird  Hall,  the  gift  of  Sir  James 
Caird,  Bart.,  LL.D.,  and  of  his  sister  Mrs. 
Marryat,   one   of   the   many  valuable   gifts 
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which  Dundee  has  received  by  the  muni- 
ficence of  some  of  its  wealthy  citizens. 

Dundee  possesses  several  beautiful 
churches,  notably  St.  Mary's  and  the  Old 
Steeple  Church.  Education  is  well  catered 
for  in  the  various  schools,  the  University 
College,  and  Teachers'  Training  College  ; 
there  is  a  valuable  collection  of  art  at  the 
Victoria  Galleries.  The  city  is  well  provided 
with  public  parks,  and  a  scheme  of  town  plan- 
ning is  rapidly  removing  the  congestion  which 
existed  in  bygone  }^ears  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  The  population  in  1931  was  175,583, 
and  the  city  extends  over  an  area  of  6,678 
acres,  the  valued  rental  of  property  within 
the  City  being  £1,712,940.  The  excellent 
water  supply  is  controlled  by  the  Corporation, 
as  are  the  omnibus  and  tram  services  and  the 
supplies  of  gas  and  electricity. 

From  the  industrial  standpoint  Dundee 
has  made  very  considerable  progress  in 
modern  times.  It  possesses  a  natural  har- 
bour, whilst  its  docks  afford  employment  for 
considerable  numbers,  and  the  fishing  in- 
dustry is  also  important.  Jute  manufacture 
is  probably  the  chief  industry  of  the  city, 
and  the  Eagle  Jute  Mills  are  considered  to 
be  the  most  modern  and  best  equipped  in 
the  world.  The  canning  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables is  also  important,  and  a  good  deal  of 
engineering  and  manufacture  of  machinery 
is  carried  on.  Dundee  is  proud  of  possessing 
the  only  refinery  in  Great  Britain  which 
refines  bitumen,  used  in  the  making  of 
roads,  from  Empire  oil.  All  the  industries 
in  Dundee  have  suffered  severely  during  the 
recent  trade  depression,  but  thanks  to  the 
progressive  policy  and  wisdom  of  those  at 
the  head  of  affairs  much  has  been  done  to 
stave  off  the  encroachment  of  foreign  com- 
petition. 

We  are  here  concerned  with  the  history 
and  development  of  the  local  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  which,  as  we  have  already  indi- 
cated, is  one  of  the  best  organisations  in 
Great  Britain.  It  has  enjoyed  an  uninter- 
rupted period  of  sound  administration,  due 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  influence  and  in- 
terest of  a  body  of  business  men  who  have 
always  been  closely  identified  with  the  mana- 
gement of  the  organisation.  The  Institu- 
tion was  founded  in  1865  on  the  occasion  of 
a  Parish  meeting  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Francis    Molison,    who    presented    Dallficld 


House  as  premises  for  the  Institution,  and 
equipped  it  with  the  necessary  plant  and 
appliances  for  a  workshop.  The  under- 
taking was  formally  opened  in  1869,  and 
from  the  first  Report  we  learn  that  15  blind 
persons  were  employed  in  the  workshops 
and  6  blind  children  were  receiving  education 
in  the  school.  By  1881  the  number  of 
workers  had  increased  to  40  and  the  number 
of  children  to  12.  As  the  growth  of  the 
Institution  continued,  new  premises  became 
necessary,  and  a  site  was  purchased  at 
Magdalen  Green,  buildings  being  erected 
thereon  by  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Francis 
Molison,  who,  however,  died  before  the  work 
was  completed,  and  the  new  establishment 
was  opened  in  1885  by  her  son-in-law,  Sir 
William  Ogilvy  Dalgleish.  Although  ade- 
quate accommodation  had  apparently  been 
provided  the  increased  scope  of  the  work 
soon  necessitated  additions,  which  were  made 
in  1890  and  1906,  on  the  latter  occasion  a 
gymnasium  being  built.  The  Institution 
was  honoured  in  1914  by  a  visit  from  their 
Majesties  King  George  and  Queen  Maty,  and 
in  1915  was  given  the  title  of  Royal  Dundee 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  Difficulties  were 
naturally  met  during  the  war,  and  an 
emergency  fund  was  raised  to  meet  these, 
the  total  sum  collected  being  £8,428.  In 
1918  a  new  Constitution  was  adopted,  and 
in  1919  the  Institution  completed  fifty  years 
of  very  successful  work. 

The  social  and  industrial  conditions  of  the 
workers  have  ever  been  the  intimate  concern 
of  the  Board  of  Governors,  and  this  attitude 
is  reflected  in  the  methods  of  remuneration 
that  are  now  obtaining  in  the  establishment. 
The  minimum  rate  for  male  adult  workers  is 
44s.  per  week,  and  for  women  28s.  6cl.  per 
week.  The  figures  for  the  past  five  years 
are  as  follows  : — 


Economic 

Augmentation 

Year. 

Earnings. 

of  Wages. 

Sales. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1929-30 

2,612 

4,127 

*9,255 

I930-31 

2,445 

4,387 

18,060 

1931-32 

2,464 

4,983 

18,069 

1932-33 

2,316 

4,768 

15,246 

1933-34 

2,522 

4,894 

15,217 

There  is  perhaps  no  organisation  for  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  that  enjoys  a  greater 
degree  of  confidence  among  the  citizens  than 
the  Royal  Dundee  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
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"QUIET,    PLEASE!55 


By    HAZEL    WINTER. 


0    you 
called 
Picnic  " 


remember 


a    song 
'  The    Teddy-bears' 
?    It  was  very  pop- 
1  ular  about  two  years   ago  ; 
but    I    wonder   how    many 
people   realise   that  it   still 
holds  an  important  place  in 
the  inner  workings  of  the  B.B.C.    If  you  should 
happen    to    arrive    particularly    early    for    a 
broadcast,  you  are  sure  to  hear  the  strains  of 
it  proceeding  from  one  or  other  of  the  studios 
warning  those  who  sit  in  judgment  in  control- 
room,  high  and  lifted  up  on  the  eighth  floor, 
that  if  they  go  down  to  the  woods  to-day 
they'd  better  go  in  disguise,  or  not  go  alone. 
At   this  point   the  recital  is  usually  inter- 
rupted by  brisk  reports  as  to  the  state  of  the 
microphone,  the  correct  fixing  of  the  plug, 
and  numerous  other  technical  details  at  the 
significance  of  which  the  layman  can  only 
guess.     Each  studio  is  always  tested  just  be- 
fore a  broadcast,  and  this  record  is  a  very 
necessary  part  of  its  equipment,  because  it  is 
said  to  contain  a  collection  of  more  varied 
effects  than  any   other  yet  made.     It   will 
always  bring  back  for  me  a  spate  of  memories 
■ — memories,   for  instance,  of  getting  hope- 
lessly lost  in  a  maze  of  muffled  corridors  and 
swing    doors,    and    wondering    whether    an 
anxious  inquiry  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  6B 
may  not,  by  some  mischance,  reach  a  wider 
audience    than    was    intended.     There    are 
other  memories,  too,  perhaps  the  most  vivid 
being  connected  with  two  simple  but  extra- 
ordinarily ominous  words — "  Quiet,  please  !" 
Harmless  enough,  you  will  say  ;  but  yet  it  is 
always  in  these  words  that  the  announcer 
puts  an  end  to  desultory  conversation  and 
conveys  the  warning  that,  in  less  time  than 
you  like  to  contemplate,  you  will  be  "  on  the 
air."     It  is  too  late,  now,  to  ask  the  numerous 
questions  which  almost  always  occur  to  you 
at  that  psychological  moment.     You  merely 
wait  in  an  uneasy  silence  until  your  name  is 
announced,  and  you  realise  that,  for  the  time 
being,  the  whole  responsibility  for  continuing 
1he  National  Programme  for  Schools  rests  on 
your  inadequate  shoulders — "  Here  is  Miss 
Winter."     From  this  you  will  no  doubt  have 
gathered  that,  despite  a  term's  experience  in 


school  broadcasting,  I  have  by  no  means  lost 
my  wholesome  awe  of  the  microphone. 

Rehearsals  of  talks  and  short  plays  of  this 
kind  usually  take  place  on  the  morning  of  the 
performance,  and  it  may  happen  that  as  much 
as  two  hours  are  spent  on  a  production  which 
is  to  be  put  over  in  a  strictly  limited  twenty 
minutes.  You  rehearse  in  the  studio  or 
studios  in  which  the  broadcast  is  to  be  given, 
and  certain  of  the  powers  that  be  assemble 
in  a  room  just  overhead  and  gaze  down  upon 
you  through  a  small  window  in  the  roof. 
Naturally  the  proceedings  are  conducted  in 
all  seriousness  ;  but  they  are  often  not  devoid 
of  humour,  as  when  an  imaginary  buccaneer's 
ghost  indulged  in  a  delightful  malapropism 
and  spoke  of  the  cargo  of  "  beauty  "  which  a 
pirate  ship  was  bringing  to  the  prize  market. 
Another  time,  the  producer  introduced  a 
curiously  anachronistic  note  by  remarking  to 
the  cast,  in  explanation  of  the  exact  moment 
when  they  were  to  go  from  one  studio  into 
another  :  "  '  Open  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
monwealth '  and  go  into  yC."  A  proverbial 
brick,  too,  may  be  dropped  with  the  best  in- 
tentions in  the  world  :  witness  an  instruction 
given  to  the  men  in  charge  of  the  effects,  to 
"  Stop  the  pig  noises  as  soon  as  Miss  Winter 
starts." 

Effects,  too,  have  an  interesting  and  a 
humour  all  their  own.  I  remember  one 
occasion  on  which  we  started  off  with  a 
magnificent  sound  picture  of  a  ship  at  sea, 
complete  with  wind  noises  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  Actually,  the  waves  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean  were  made  by  paddling  about, 
not  without  considerable  splashing,  in  a  small 
wooden  bath.  Unfortunately  this  happened 
to  be  on  wheels,  and  when  complaint  was 
made  of  the  smoothness  of  the  sea,  it  was 
found  that  more  violent  paddling  had  the 
effect  of  sending  the  Atlantic  ocean  racing 
across  the  room  in  a  most  unorthodox  manner. 
In  the  end,  a  foot  had  to  be  placed  firmly  on 
one  of  the  wheels  of  the  bath,  so  that  a 
respectably  rough  sea  could  be  manufactured 
without  fear  of  the  waters  encroaching  on 
terra  firma. 

The  mysterious  business  of  "  fading  out  " 
may  lead  to  curious  complications.     One  per- 
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formance,  I  remember,  was  wound  up  by  a 
coronation  song-  for  the  royal  couple  aptly 
described  by  a  certain  pair  of  popular  histo- 
rians as  "  Williamanmary."  This  song  had 
to  be,  and  was,  successfully  faded  out  and  the 
next  announcement  made ;  but  for  some 
reason  those  responsible  forgot  to  give  the 
singers  any  intimation  that  their  services  were 
no  longer  required  ;  and  when,  some  minutes 
later,  I  happened  to  go  into  their  studio,  I 
found  them  still  giving  tongue,  with  a  loyalty 
worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

I  think  my  most  unpleasant  experience 
was  the  result  of  a  "  technical  hitch."  The 
announcement  was  made  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  I  burst  into  song  with  an  inquiry  as  to 
what  was  the  rhyme  for  porringer.  Natur- 
ally, to  quote  again  from  the  same  pair  of 
popular  historians,  "  The  answer  was  an 
orange,"  and  I  went  on,  according  to  plan,  to 
explain  how  James  II.  had  a  daughter  by  the 
name  of  Mary,  and  how  he  chose  a  husband 
for  her — a  Dutch  prince  called  William  of 
Orange.  I  was  just  warming  to  my  work 
when  I  realised  that  several  men  had  rushed 
in  and  were  shouting  at  me  to  stop.  The  one 
thought  of  which  I  was  capable  was  that  these 
unusual  sounds  must  be  going  forth  to  the 
world  at  large  ;  but  I  did  stop,  and  explana- 
tions followed.  It  appeared  that  some  con- 
fusion of  the  wires  had  prevented  anything 
I  had  said  from  going  over  at  all — except,  as 
I  found  out  afterwards,  something  quite  in- 
coherent about  a  rhyme  for  porringer.  Merci- 
fully a  short  pause  followed,  while  the  wires 
were  being  set  to  rights,  and  then  all  that  I 
had  to  say  on  the  subject  of  porringers, 
oranges  and  James  II.  was  successfully  given 
to  the  world. 

But  for  all  that,  and  for  all  my  fear  of  the 
curious  saucer-shaped  thing  into  which  each 
week  I  have  been  called  upon  to  pour  some 
fragment  of  seventeenth-century  history,  my 
memories  of  the  B.B.C.  must  always  be 
pleasant  ones.  And  that  those  memories 
may  be  kept  fresh  and  green,  as  it  were,  I 
have  decided  to  invest  a  small  fraction  of  my 
earnings  in  the  purchase  of  a  record  of  that 
effects  classic,   "  The  Teddy-bears'-  Picnic." 

"  The  Blind  and  the   Literary   Profession " 

Owing  to  pressure  on  space,  the  third 
article  in  this  series  has  had  to  be  held  over 
for  the  next  issue  of  The  New  Beacon. 


GORRBFONDINC 


To  the  Editor. 

The  Blind  and  a  Literary  Career. 

Sir, — There  appeared  in  your  November 
issue  an  unsigned  article  on  this  subject. 
It  suggested  that  the  blind  might  take  up 
creative  journalism,  and  make  it  pay.  It 
urged  (and  this  point  interested  rne  most)  that 
blind  writers  should  limit  their  activities  to 
what  lay  within  their  own  immediate  ex- 
perience, and  should  avoid  using  the  experi- 
ence of  the  world  of  the  eyes,  which  has  been 
communicated  to  them  by  others,  and  which 
is  in  the  nature  of  second-hand  information. 

I  think  it  would  certainly  be  all  to  the  good 
if  this  advice  were  followed  in  principle.  A 
close  acquaintance  with  subject  and  imagerv 
is  of  course  necessary  to  the  best  kind  of 
writing.  Of  sounds  you  have  heard  and 
shapes  you  have  touched,  you  can  write  with 
more  certitude,  more  intimacy,  more  fresh- 
ness, than  of  a  pattern  of  light  and  shadow 
which  you  have  never  seen. 

But  while  supporting  your  contributor's 
motion,  may  I  be  allowed  to  offer  one  or  two 
amendments?  I  cannot  believe  it  possible 
for  a  blind  man  to  free  himself  entirely  from 
the  visual  world.  It  must  exist  in  his 
consciousness.  His  reading,  his  conversation, 
his  own  speech — in  short  his  whole  life,  is 
furnished  and  overlaid  with  images  and  ex- 
pressions which  belong  to  sight.  He  con- 
stantly has  to  consider  the  world  as  it  is 
seen.  If  he  walks  in  the  country  alone,  he 
may  imagine  objects  at  a  distance — hills, 
houses,  a  whole  panorama,  perhaps — which 
he  has  never  touched,  and  never  can  touch 
in  their  entirety.  Colour,  too,  is  associated  by 
many  with  a  particular  idea.  Some  link 
particular  colours  with  particular  musical 
keys  ;  others  with  corresponding  tactile  im- 
pressions. All  these  things  must  find  a 
place  in  any  faithful  portrayal  of  a  blind 
man's  mind.  They  are  impressions  which  are 
doubtless  somewhat  vague  and  remote,  but 
in  a  certain  type  of  mind  this  very  quality  of 
vagueness  attracts  and  stimulates  the  imagi- 
nation, so  that  the  objects  become  endowed 
with  a  kind  of  life  peculiar  to  that  mind. 
They  are  the  property  of  the  romantic  rather 
than  the  realist. 
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The  blind  man  lives  to  a  great  extent  in  a 
world  made  by  and  for  the  seeing.  His 
first  instinct  is  to  prevent  his  blindness  from 
being  made  conspicuous.  He  tries  his  utmost 
to  behave  in  all  respects  like  a  seeing  person. 
He  interests  himself  in  all  the  same  things  as 
a  seeing  person.  If  he  does  not,  he  will 
at  once  lose  contact  with  his  friends, 
and  he  knows  what  a  tremendous  handicap 
this  will  be  to  him.  He  will  be  different — ■ 
a  bit  queer  ;  and  most  people  are  either 
shy  or  impatient  of  queerness.  Therefore, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  in- 
numerable points  of  contact  between  blind 
and  seeing  mentalities,  without  any  straining 
of  either,  the  blind  go  in  for  wholesale  imita- 
tion, socially,  aesthetically,  and  in  many 
other  ways. 

I  can  readily  sympathise  with  this  line  of 
conduct.  Indeed  I  am  frequently  guilty  of 
it  myself.  But  in  ethics  I  think  it  is  wrong. 
We  should  not  attempt  to  conceal  our  blind- 
ness, as  if  it  were  something  disgraceful.  We 
should  not  try  to  be  what  we  are  not,  or  not  to 
be  what  we  are.  By  so  doing  we  lose  in- 
tegrity. Also,  to  take  a  more  worldly  view, 
it  may  pay  everyone  best  if  we  confine  our- 
selves to  our  proper  spheres  of  operations :  if 
we  row  instead  of  trying  to  play  cricket ;  if  we 
specialise  in  radio-drama  rather  than  stage- 
drama. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  public  is  partly  to 
blame,  in  the  view  it  takes  of  us.  There 
appear  to  be  in  the  mind  of  the  masses  two 
separate  but  .  not  altogether  mutually  ex- 
clusive pictures  of  a  blind  man.  One  is  of  a 
being  having  uncanny  and  almost  miracu- 
lous powers,  yet  not  to  be  trusted  with  any 
responsibility  :  something  akin  to  a  goblin  or 
a  rather  feather-brained  fairy.  The  other  is 
of  a  thing  infinitely  helpless  and  almost 
imbecile,  clamouring  for  everybody's  pity  and 
charity.  If  the  blind  are  to  be  "  blind,"  this 
will  never  do.  I  see  blaring  headlines  in  the 
cheaper  Sunday  papers,  and  articles  written 
beneath  them  which  will  play  powerfully  upon 
the  whole  gamut  of  morbid  emotions  which  in 
many  people's  minds  respond  to  the  least 
whisper  of  the  word  "  blind."  What 
thousands  of  men  and  women  will  go  into 
sentimental  ecstasies  in  their  armchairs  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  !  We  must  at  all  costs 
educate  them  out  of  that. 

I  am  well  aware,  Sir,  that  your  contributor 
was  very  far  from  intending  any  such  fiasco  as 


this  ;  but  I  feel  that  without  great  care  it  is 
what  might  easily  happen,  when  once  we  are 
started  on  our  new  course.  We  have  to  avoid 
all  sensationalism.  We  are  not  asked  to 
parade  our  blindness  as  a  thing  vastly  to  our 
credit  and  intensely  interesting  to  all  man- 
kind besides.  Our  job  is  not  to  write  about 
our  blindness,  but  to  recognise  it  as  a  fact  in 
our  lives  which  has  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  order  to  explain  certain  phenomena  in  our 
writings.  And  we  in  turn  ask  our  readers 
(if  any)  to  meet  us  with  a  sane  and  friendly, 
but  otherwise  dispassionate  interest. 
Yours,  etc., 

W.  H.  Mansmore. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Blind  Rector  Instituted. — There  was  a  large 
congregation  at  Renefield  Church  recently,  when 
the  Rev.  Walter  Frost,  who  is  blind,  was 
instituted  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  (Dr. 
Claude  Blagden).     Mr.  Frost  succeeds  the  Rev. 

A.  P.  Symes. 

Music  Successes  at  the  Bridgend  School. — 
The  following  pupils  were  recently  entered  for 
examinations  of  the  Associated  Board,  and  all 
obtained    honourable    mention  :     M.    Boobyer, 

B.  Crook,  E.  Smith,  B.  True,  C.  Davies,  H. 
Langley,  I.  Lewis,  A.  Price,  D.  Jones.  J.  Evans 
and  C.  Jones  passed  with  distinction. 

East  London  Home  and  School  Successes. — 
Recent  successes  of  this  school  are  as  follows  : 
Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Music: 
A.  Richardson,  Violin,  Grade  5,  with  honourable 
mention  ;  W.  Cox,  Piano,  Grade  1  ;  R.  Smalley, 
Piano,  Grade  1. 

A  Prize  Essay. — B.  McCartney,  a  pupil  at  the 
Belfast  School  for  the  Blind,  has  been  awarded 
the  first  prize  in  an  essay  competition  organised 
by  the  Belfast  Telegraph,  for  his  essay  on  "  My 
Favourite  Outdoor  Game."  His  essay  described 
how  blind  boys  play  football,  and  "  its  sincerity 
of  tone  and  obvious  genuineness  was  striking." 

Abbotskerswell  and  the  Plymouth  Musical 
Festival. — At  the  recent  Plymouth  Musical 
Festival,  Marjorie  Levens  and  Elsie  Rivington, 
both  pupils  at  Abbotskerswell,  were  awarded 
83  and  80  per  cent,  respectively  in  the  vocal 
solo  competition. 

War-blinded  Masseur  for  Cambridge  Team. — 
Mr.  J.  W.  Mahoney,  a  war-blinded  masseur 
who  was  trained  as  a  chartered  masseur 
by  St.  Dunstan's,  is  acting  as  masseur  to 
several  members  of  the    Cambridge  University 
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Rugby  team,  during  their  training  at  Brighton 
preparatory  to  the  university  match. 

Success  in  Knitting  Competition. — In  con- 
nection with  the  Viyella  Hand-knitting  Com- 
petition recently  organised  by  Messrs.  Hollins, 
a  prize  of  £5  5s.  has  been  awarded  to  Mrs. 
Barnes,  Huthwaite,  Notts.  Mrs.  Barnes,  who 
was  also  a  first  prize-winner  in  the  handicraft 
competition  arranged  by  the  National  Institute 
last  year,  was  educated  at  the  Royal  Midland 
Institution  and  the  Royal  Normal  College. 

Blind  Farmer's  Appointment. — Mr.  L.  H. 
Barker,  of  Redcar,  a  blind  farmer,  has  been 
appointed  President  of  the  Stokesley  Farmers' 
Union.  He  is  on  the  Executive  of  the  North 
Yorkshire  and  South  Durham  Farmers'  Union, 
and  is  an  excellent  judge  of  stock. 

A  Successful  Piano-accordion  Player. — "Gillie" 
Scott  (20),  of  Washington  Station,  who  is 
both  blind  and  maimed,  has  made  good  as  a 
musician  despite  his  disabilities.  He  has  been 
blind  since  birth  and  13  years  ago  he  lost  his 
left  hand.  Despite  his  handicaps  Gillie  lias 
mastered  the  art  of  playing  the  piano-accordion, 
and  he  has  formed  a  band  in  which  there  are 
seven  mouth  organ  players,  one  guitar  artist 
and  himself.  Besides  being  conductor  of  the 
band,  he  composes  most  of  the  tunes  which  they 
play. 

Wireless  for  the  Blind  Christmas  Appeal. — 
In  former  years  the  appeal  on  Christmas  Day 
for  the  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund  has  been 
made  by  a  notable  statesman,  but  this  year  the 
Appeal  was  voiced  by  an  unknown  blind  man — 
"  a  voice  from  the  dark." 

He  spoke  of  what  the  voice  meant  to  the 
blind,  and  the  way  in  which  the  wireless  had 
made  familiar  to  them  the  voices  of  great  men, 
from  the  King  downwards.  "  Fancy  what  it 
means  to  us  who  cannot  '  look  out  '  to  be  able 
to  '  listen  in  '  !  "  He  showed  how  the  distri- 
bution of  sets  had  come  virtually  to  a  halt 
through  lack  of  funds,  and  how  there  were  still 
several  hundred  blind  people  patiently  waiting 
and  hoping  that  their  turn  might  shortly  come. 
He  claimed  that  such  a  gift  as  wireless  had  some- 
thing permanent  about  it — "  The  wireless  set 
you  give  to  the  blind  will  be  in  constant  use, 
and  will  continue  to  give  comfort,  interest,  and 
amusement  for  the  whole  of  the  user's  life,  or 
until  worn  out." 

The  Appeal  has  been  an  unqualified  success, 
and  at  the  time  of  writing  the  sum  of  £9,200 
had  been  raised. 

An  Energetic  Collector. — A  very  remarkable 
contribution  to  the  Farthing  Breakfast  Fund, 
which  provides  hot  breakfasts  for  poor  children 
in  Exeter,  has  been  made  by  Miss  C.  Maunder, 
of  Dawlish.  In  a  pretty  tin  which  once  contained 
biscuits  she  has  sent  1,800  farthings,  represent- 


ing a  year's  collection.  Miss  Maunder  is  totally 
blind,  and  getting  on  in  years.  She  has  been 
doing  this  good  work  for  eight  years. 

Notable  Musical  Success. — Our  readers  will 
be  interested  to  learn  that  Miss  May  Sabeston 
Walker  has  again  added  to  her  successes  by 
winning  the  Rutson  Memorial  Prize  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  which  is  awarded  biennially 
to  sopranos.  The  adjudicator  was  Mr.  Eric 
Greene,  the  well-known  tenor,  and  the  aria  for 
the  competition  was  Bach's  "  Stone,  beyond  all 
Jewels  Shining." 

Miss  Walker  will  be  giving  a  singing  and 
composition  recital  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  on  Saturday  afternoon,  March  2nd,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Academy,  assisted  by  Mr. 
David  Martin  (Violin),  Mr.  Patrick  Smerdon- 
Piggott  (Pianoforte)  and  Miss  Stella  Goodger 
(Accompanist).  Invitation  programmes  of  ad- 
mittance (free)  can  be  obtained  from  Miss  May 
Sabeston  Walker,  1,  Brampton  Road,  Bexley 
Heath,  Kent. 

Birmingham  Royal  Institution. — The  following 
pianoforte  successes  in  the  Associated  Board  of 
the  Royal  Schools  of  Music  have  been  obtained  : 
Grade  1  (Primary)  :  Joan  Green,  Mary  Leth- 
bury,  Marjorie  Hayles,  Olga  Brown,  Betty 
Jones  (hon.  mention).  Grade  2  (Elementary)  : 
Annie  Hancock.  Grade  4  (Lower)  :  George 
Taylor.  Grade  5  (Higher)  :  Dora  Smith,  Leslie 
Banton.  Grade  6  (Intermediate)  :  John  Perks. 
Grade  7  (Advanced)  :  Eric  Share  (lion,  mention). 


REVIEWS 
REPORTS 

Home. 

St.  John's  Guild  for  the  Blind. 

The  nth  Annual  Report  for  1933-34,  is 
a  summary  of  many  activities,  both  with 
regard  to  the  St.  Raphael's  Guest  House  at 
St.  Alban's,  and  the  n  branches  of  the  Guild 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  debt  on 
the  St.  Raphael's  Equipment  Fund,  which 
amounted  to  £300,  has  been  cleared  through 
the  efforts  of  the  branches  and  the  very 
generous  donation  of  £90  from  Mrs.  Chester, 
one  of  the  best  friends  of  the  Guld.  The 
residents  of  St.  Raphael's  Home  are  not 
forgetful  of  the  needs  of  others,  and  an 
account  is  given  of  a  party  for  the  old  ladies 
of  St.  Alban's  Institution  and  another  for 
the  deaf  and   dumb,  given   by  the   Guest 
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House.  Many  gifts  for  the  beautifying  of 
the  St.  Raphael's  Chapel  have  been  received 
during  the  year,  and  the  Report  includes  a 
photograph  of  it. 

Workshops  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Newcastle. 

The  23rd  Annual  Report  for  1933-34 
is  able  to  record  a  gradual  improvement 
in  trade  conditions,  even  though  it  was 
again  necessary  to  work  a  certain  amount  of 
short  time,  in  order  to  prevent  too  heavy  an 
accumulation  of  stock.  It  is  specially  satis- 
factory that  there  has  been  an  increase 
amounting  to  £100  in  the  sale  of  bedding. 
It  is  true  that  the  expenditure  and  income 
account  shows  a  deficit  of  £326,  as  against 
£136  last  year,  but  this  is  accounted  for  by 
increased  payments  to  blind  employees  and 
reduced  income  from  investments.  Mention 
was  made  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  new 
workshops  to  be  erected  by  the  Newcastle 
Corporation,  which  would  make  it  possible 
to  provide  work  for  120  persons  instead  of  the 
56  at  present  employed. 

National  Institute  for  the  Deaf. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1933-34  marks  the 
end  of  the  tenth  year  of  the  Institute's  work, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  those  who  have  been 
responsible  for  the  Institute  to  look  back  and 
see  the  progress  made,  though  it  is  regretted 
that  the  Minister  of  Health  is  not  prepared 
to  appoint  an  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Welfare  of  the  Deaf,  nor  to  consider  legislation 
to  meet  their  special  needs.  An  account  is 
given  in  the  Report  of  the  three  Homes  that 
are  maintained  by  the  Institute,  two  for 
women,  and  one  for  working  boys  ;  in  one 
of  the  Homes  for  Women,  at  Twerton- 
on-Avon,  of  the  32  residents,  9  are  deaf- 
blind.  Mention  is  made  of  the  Institute's 
new  handbook,  "All  About  the  Deaf," 
published  during  the  year,  and  giving 
information  and  articles  on  almost  every 
matter  connected  with  the  deaf. 

Imperial. 
American  Mission  School,  Dardar,  Bombay. 

The  Report  for  1933  states  that  the  Mission 
School  has  now  completed  its  33rd  year,  and 
has  42  children  on  its  roll.  It  is  still  one  of 
only  two  institutions  in  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency where  girls  are  admitted,  and  is, 
therefore,  fulfilling  a  real  need.  The  School 
is  in  close  touch  with  many  friends  in 
America,  and  acknowledges  in  the  present 


Report  kindnesses  from  the  American  Foun- 
dation and  gifts  from  various  individuals  in 
the  United  States.  A  visit  from  the  Governor 
of  Bombay,  who  expressed  great  interest  in 
the  work  that  was  carried  on,  was  one  of  the 
outstanding  events  of  the  year. 

National  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
in  Ireland:  South  Tipperary  Branch. 

The  third  Annual  Report  for  1933-34  is  an 
interesting  example  of  what  can  be  done  with 
very  limited  financial  resources,  backed  by 
energy  and  good- will.  Already  there  are 
over  200  blind  persons  on  the  Society's 
Register,  several  have  been  helped  to  secure 
pensions  and  allowances,  lessons  in  Braille  and 
Moon  type  are  being  given,  social  evenings 
have  been  held,  and  a  beginning  has  been 
made  in  the  provision  of  wireless  sets.  Half 
a  dozen  illustrative  cases  are  given  in  the 
Report,  which  show  that  although  it  has 
only  been  possible  as  yet  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  few,  the  work  of  the  Committee  in  caring  for 
them  has  been  both  thorough  and  humane. 
A  deaf-blind  girl  has  been  benefited  by  oper- 
ative treatment,  enabled  to  secure  a  pension, 
helped  with  dentures  and  supplied  with  Moon 
reading  material ;  her  knitting  has  won 
prizes  and  "  she  has  been  energetic  in  getting 
her  garden  in  working  order."  Of  another  (a 
girl  of  fifteen)  we  read  that  she  had  had  to 
leave  school  owing  to  defective  eyesight,  and 
until  her  admission  could  be  arranged  to  a 
blind  school,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  "  gave  her  lessons  in  Braille,  knitting 
and  music,  for  which  the  girl  walked  many 
miles." 

Foreign. 

Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society. 

The  52nd  Annual  Report  for  1933  states 
that  the  Society,  which  was  founded  by  Dr. 
Moon,  has  carried  on  its  work  despite  the 
depression  and  consequent  reduced  income. 
Seven  blind  home  teachers  are  employed  to 
teach  Braille,  Moon,  and  simple  handicrafts, 
and  the  circulation  of  embossed  books 
reached  a  total  of  over  33,300  volumes.  The 
Society's  new  address  is  303,  South  17th 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

Asile  des  Aveugles,  Lausanne. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1933  records  that 
during  the  year  the  hospital  was  modernized, 
and  that  the  chapel  has  been  redecorated 
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and  the  organ  reconstructed  through  the 
generosity  of  two  of  the  Asile's  greatest 
benefactors.  After  fourteen  years  of  ob- 
scurity, the  Asile  has  at  last  obtained 
recognition  by  the  nomination  of  its  Director 
to  the  Swiss  Committee  of  the  Central  Union 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  It  is  stated 
that  it  is  too  little  known  that  the  Asile  not 
only  has  the  only  printing  house  in  Switzer- 
land, and  the  only  School  for  the  Blind  in 
that  district,  but  that  its  yearly  expenditure 
is  equal  to  four-fifths  of  the  total  amount 
expended  on  the  blind  over  a  very  wide 
area. 


The  Metropolitan  Society. — As  previously 
reported  in  The  New  Beacon,  on  April  1st 
the  London  County  Council  will  be  taking  over 
the  administration  of  the  principal  services  for 
the  blind,  hitherto  undertaken  by  the  Metro- 
politan Society,  as  the  Council's  agents.  The 
Metropolitan  Society  will,  however,  continue 
to  be  responsible  for  : — 

1.  Pastime  Occupation  Centres,  and  the  sale 
of  the  products  of  these  centres. 

2.  Certain  special  after-care  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  blind  of  London,  including  grants 
for  clothing,  medical,  surgical  and  dental  aid, 
with  the  provision  of  nursing  appliances, 
spectacles,  and  special  nourishment  in  cases  of 
sickness,  coal  grants,  fees  and  fares  for  con- 
valescent cases,  holiday  grants  for  trainees, 
care  of  blind  persons  moving  into  London  from 
other  areas,  prior  to  their  acceptance  by  the 
L.C.C.,  almonisation  of  pensions  for  Pension 
Societies,  and  other  general  social  welfare  work. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

MUSIC. 

The 'prices  given  are  net  prices,  but  they  represent 
a   fraction   less   than   one-quarter   the   actual   cost    of 
production    and    are  applicable    not  only   to    British 
but  to  foreign  customers. 
DANCE—  s.    d. 

12.945  Berlin,  I.     Heat  Wave,  Song  Fox-Trot     o     4 

12.946  Kern,    J.      Smoke   gets   in    your   eyes, 

Sing  Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  ..04 

12.947  Warren,  H.     I  only  have  eyes  for  you, 

Song  Fox-Trot  . .  . .  ..04 

12.948  Wayne,  M.    Who  made  little  Boy  Blue  ? 

Song  Fox-Trot  . .  . .  ..04 

SONGS  (corrected  price) — 

12,900  Kent  County  Song  Book  (for  unaccom- 
panied singing — suitable  for  Guides 
and  Rangers  round  the  camp  fire) 
Paper  Covers,  special  price  .  .  .  .      1   11 

Cloth  Boards,  special  price    .  .  .  .      34 

THEORY— 

t  2,949     Macpherson,     Stewart.       Melody     and 

Harmony,  Vol.  4  (S.E.B.)      ..  ..62 


BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 

to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 

the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Per    Vol. 

EDUCATIONAL—GEOGRAPHY—  s.    d. 

12,733-12,737  Economic  Geography  of  the 
British  Empire,  An.  by  C.  B.  Thur- 
ston, B.Sc.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  5  vols. 
F.312    ..  ..  ..  ..  ..63 

FICTION— 

12,645-12,646  Call  Mr.  Fortune,  by  H.  C. 
Bailey.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  2  vols.    F.129     6     6 

12,705-12,708  Cimarron,  by  Edna  Ferber. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  4  vols.    F.248  .  .      63 

12,712-12,714  General  John  Regan,  by  G.  A. 
Birmingham.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed  Paper  Covers,  3  vols. 
F.177    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..60 

MASSAGE    AND    MEDICAL— 

12,693-12,694  Food,  Health  and  Vitamins,  by 
R.  H.  A.  and  V.  G.  Plimmer.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers,  2  vols.     F.ni  ..  ..      5     9 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

Knitting  Patterns  : — 

12.950  Knitted    Knickers    for    Boy    aged    3-4 

years.  Reprinted  from  Progress, 
Oct.,  1934.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,    Pamphlet.      E.2        .  .      03 

12.951  Knitted  Pullover  for  Boy  of  10  years. 

Reprinted  from  Progress,  Nov.,  1934. 
S.E.B.       Large    size,     Interpointed,    - 
Pamphlet.     E.2  ..  ..  ..03 

12.952  Knitted    Jumper  for   Girl   of   10   years. 

Baby's  Body  Belt.  Reprinted  from 
Progress,  Dec,  1934.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet.     E.2         o     3 

12.953  Girl's  Knitted  Jumper  Dress.     Knitted 

Bonnet.      Reprinted   from  Progress, 
Jan.,     1935.       S.E.B.       Large    size, 
Interpointed,  Pamphlet.     E.2  .  .      03 

Almanack,  1935.     Pamphlet.     E.28       .  .  ..26 

Calendar,  1935        .  .  ■  .  •  •  •  •  ..06 

Diaries,  1935.     Large    size,    6|  ins.    by  5    ins. 

(Gents')  .  .  .  .       net.     o     2 

Small  size,  5  ins.  by  4  ins.  (Lady's) 

net.     o   ivV 
MUSIC    LITERATURE— 

12,730     Charles  Hylton  Stewart.     Posthumous 
Papers,  by  E.  H.  Fellowes.     S.E.B. 
Large     size,      Interpointed,      Paper 
Covers.     F.39..  ..  ..  ..43 

PHILOSOPHY— 

12,689-12,690     What  Dare  I  Think,  by  Julian 
Huxley.     S.E.B.     Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  2  vols.    F.120     6     o 
POETRY    AND    DRAMA— POETRY— 
The  Ring  and  the  Book,  by  Robert  Browning. 
S.E.B.      Large    size,    Interpointed,    Paper 
Covers. 

12.697  Book  1.    The  Ring  and  the  Book.    F.45     4     9 

12.698  Book    5.      Count    Guido    Franceschini. 

F.52 5     3 

12.699  Book  6.     Giuseppe  Caponsacchi.     F.50     5     o 

12.700  Book    7.     Pompilia.     F.40       . .        ...      4     3 

12.701  Book  10.     The  Pope.     F.47      .  .  ..49 

12.702  Book  11.     Guido.     F.55  ..  ..56 

12.703  Book    12.      The    Book   and   the    Ring. 

Pamphlet.     E.19        .  .  .  .  ..19 

RELIGIOUS  AND  DEVOTIONAL— SCRIPTURES— 
Scripture  Union  Portions,  1935-     Pamphlet.  E.8     o     9 
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MOON    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Per  Vol. 
s.    d. 
3,661-5       The  Dark  Eyes  of  London,  by  Edgar 
Wallace,    5    vols.    (Limited   Edition) 
British  Customers       .  .  . .  ..29 

3,666-9     Miss  Esperance  and  Mr.  Wycherly,  by 
L.    A.    Harker,    4    vols.       (Limited 
Edition)  British  Customers  .  .  .  .      29 

3,679-80     Paul  :     the    Jew,    by  the   Author   of 
"  By  an  Unknown  Disciple."     Vols. 
1-2.        . .  . .  . .      British      . .      23 

Foreign    .  .      36 
(Devotional  Periodical.) 

3,683     Daily  Text  Calendar         12 

Pocket  Date  Calendar       . .  .  .  ..04 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE'S     STUDENTS'     LIBRARY. 

ADDITIONS. 
BIOGRAPHY—  Vols. 

Disraeli.       By    Andre     Maurois.       (Trans,     by 
Hamish  Miles)     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        4 

More,  Thomas.     By  A.  Sargent  .  .  .  .  .  .        3 

Nicholas  II.     By  Princess  C.  Radziwill  .  .        4 

EDUCATION— 

Patterson,  W.  R.       Language-Students'  Manual       3 
HISTORY— 

Savine,  A.     English  Monasteries  on  the  Eve  of 
Dissolution  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .        7 

Warnham,   R.   B.,  and  Walker,   J.  C.     England 
Under  Elizabeth  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .        4 

LAW— 

Rabin,  J.  S.     Real  Property  Cases  and  Statutes       9 

Various  Authors.     Modern  Theories  of  Law      .  .        4 
PHILOSOPHY— 

Leibnitz,  G.  W.     Philosophical  Writings  . .        4 

SCIENCE— 

Moon,  T.  J.     Biology  for  Beginners        .  .  .  .        9 

Woodward,  M.    How  to  Enjov  the  Starrv  Sky .  .        2 
THEOLOGY    AND    RELIGIONS— 

Sorley,  W.  R.    Moral  Values  and  the  Idea  of  God       9 


NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR   THE    BLIND. 
ADDITIONS. 
FICTION— 

Abdy,  Dora.  Cords  of  Love.  (Tales  of  Africa 
No.  5) 

Bennett,  Arnold.     Lord  Raingo 

Berkeley,  A.     Jumping  Jenny 

Bullett,  G.     The  History  of  Egg  Pander vil 

Clarke,  Isabel  C.     Prisoners'  Years 

Crompton,  Richmal.     Chedsy  Place 

Duffield,  Anne.     Phantasy 

Feuchtwanger,  L.  Josephus  ;  an  Historical 
Romance.  (Translators,  Willa  and  Edwin 
Muir)         •'•'.; 

Fletcher,   J.  S.     South  Foreland  Murder 

Frome,  D.     Eel  Pie  Mystery 

Gorell,  Lord.     Elizabeth  Star 

Grey,  Zane.     The  Thundering  Herd  ,    . . 

Hichens,  Robert.     Gardenia 

Hilton,  James.     Lost  Horizon     .. 
and     Katherine. 


Vols. 


John,     Romilly 

Request    .  . 
Kennedy,  Nora. 
Keown,  Anna  G. 


Death     by 


Heroic  Symphony 
Mr.  Thompson  in  the  Artie 
Mackenzie,  Compton.    Water  on  the  Brain 
*MarshalI,  A.  "  Birdikin  Family  "  from  Punch 
Marshall,  A.    William  Speaking 
Moberly,  L.  G.     The  Voice  .,-..'<'■.. 

Oppenheim,  E.  P.     The  Hill  man  ',j 
*Oppenheim,  E.  P.     Michael's  Evil  Deeds 


Vols. 

Phillpotts,  Eden.     Mr.  Digweed  and  Mr.  Lamb  3 

Punshon,  E.  R.     The  Cottage  Murder    .  .           .  .  3 

Punshon,  E.  R.     Information  Received             . .  4 

Reynolds,  Mrs.  Baillie.     Very  Private  Secretary  5 

Riddell,  Florence.     The  Silent  World     . .           .  .  4 

Roberts,  Cecil.     Havana  Bound              .  .           .  .  5 

Roberts,  C.  G.  D.     In  the  Morning  of  Time      . .  3 

Rowlands,  Effie  A.     Carlton's  Wife        .  .           .  .  5 

*"  Sapper."     Return  of  Bull-dog  Drummond     .  .  3 

Sayers,  Dorothy  L.     Nine  Tailors           . .           .  .  6- 

Stretton,  Anne.     Camilla               .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

Sutton,  Marvin.     Children  of  Ruth         .  .           .  .  5 

Sykes,  W.  Stanley.     Harness  of  Death  .  .           .  .  3 

Thomson,  A.  A.     Fay  of  the  Ring          . .           .  .  4 

Tremayne,  Eileen.     Quatrain       .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

Williamson,  Alice.     Bewitched    .  .           . .           .  .  3 

Williamson,  H.     Dandelion  Days            . .           . .  5 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

*AUen,  C.  F.     Practical  English    .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

Baker,   G.   B.      Fighting   Kings  of  Wessex.     A 

Gallery  of  Portraits        .  .           .  .           . .           .  .  5 

Borden,  Mary.     Mary  of  Nazareth          .  .           .  .  4 

Bullett,  G.     Testament  of  Light              .  .           .  .  2 

*Chambers,  E.  K.  (Compiler).     English  Pastorals 

1425-1846             4 

Ellis,    Havelock.      More    Essays    of    Love    and 

Virtue       .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

Fleming,    Peter.      Brazilian    Adventure             . .  6 

Gosse,  P.     Memoirs  of  a  Camp-follower            .  .  4 
Gotsch-Trevelyan,      Katharine.        Unharboured 

Heaths     . .          . .          ...         . .          .  .          . ,.  3 

Hammond,  J.  L.     C.  P.  Scott  of  the  Manchester 

Guardian              .  .          .  .          .  .          . .          .  .  6 

Howard,  Sydney.     Isles  of  Escape          .  .           .  .  4 

Hoy,  H.  C.    40  O.  B.  or  How  the  War  was  Won  4 
Jones,  R.  M.     The  Trail  of  Life  in  the  Middle 

Years        . .          . .          . .          .  .          . .          . .  3 

*Knox,  E.  V.  (Evoe).    This  Other  Eden  .  .           .  .  1 

Mackenzie,  R.     Musical  Chairs  :    a  Play            . .  1, 

Macaulay,  Rose.     Milton               . .           . .           .  .  2 

McDougal,  W.     Energies  of  Men.  (Continuation^  1 
Marie  of  Russia,  Grand  Duchess.     Education  of 

a  Princess  :    a  Memoir                .  .           .  .           .  .  6 

Martindale,  C.C.,  S.J.  (Compiler;.     Words  of  Life  1 

Milne,  A.  A.     Those  Were  the  Days      .  ."         . .  14 

Simpson,  Helen.     Henry  VIII     .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

Smyth,  J.  Paterson.     The  Bible  for  School  and 

Home        . .           .  .                       . .           .  .           . .  2 

*Tennyson,  Alfred  Lord.     Poems.     1842              ..  1 

Tschimey,  A.  F.     Southern  Cross  to  Polar  Star  6 
*Wells,  H.  G.     Shape  of  Things  to  Come  ;    the 

Ultimate  Revolution      .  .           .  ,           .  .           .  .  6 

*Yeats,  W.  B.       Selected    Poems     (Lyrical    and 

Narrative)             .  .           . .           . .           .  .           .  .  1 

JUVENILE— 

Finch,  R.  J.     The  Kingsway  Book  of  Famous 

Explorers              .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

Walker,  R.     Rags  and  His  Friends        . .           . .  2 

GRADE  I— 

Douglas,  O.     Penny  Plain            .  .           .  .           . .  6 

FOREIGN— 

*Daudet,    A.      Petit    Chose    a    l'Ecole.        (With 
Notes    and    Vocabulary.)      Ed.  :     F.    W.    M. 

Draper      .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

*Levi,    Hedwig.      Easy   German   Stories.      (With 

Notes  and  Vocabulary.)     Ed.  :    L.  Delp        .  .  1 
*Otto,     E.       German     Conversation     Grammar. 

Method  Gaspey-Otto-Sauer      . .           . .           .  .  3 

MOON— 

Haggard,  Sir  H.  Rider.     King  Solomon's  Mines  6 
Modern     Verse     Anthology.       (Chosen     by     A. 

Methuen.)      (With  Introduction  by  R.  Lynd)  4 
*  Stereotyped  book. 
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PRICE  LIST  OF  FOREIGN-MADE  APPARATUS  AND 
GAMES. 

All  previous  lists  cancelled.  26th  November,  1934- 

In  order  to  give  blind  customers  the  widest  possible 
choice  of  apparatus  and  appliances  made  for  their  use, 
the  National   Institute    for  the  Blind  has  decided  to 
supply,   not  only  articles   made  to  its  order  in   Great 
Britain,   but,  so  far  as  practicable,  any  article  made 
abroad  which  seems  to  be  of  genuine  utility   to  the 
blind,    and    obtainable    at    a    reasonable    price.      The 
following  is  a  list  of  foreign-made  articles,  the  prices 
of  which  are  liable  to   fluctuation  without  notice  : — 

Price. 

Cat.   No.  Description.  £    s.    d. 

—       Backgammon.  Game  of  .  .  ..1100 

0,300     Braille  Slate,  Large  size  (30  lines,  36 

cells)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .      o   1 1     6 

9,301     Braille  Slate,  Medium  size  (22  lines, 

23  cells)        .  .  .  .  .  .  ..070 

9,280     Crossword  Puzzle  Boaul         ..  ..      o     S     9 

9,291     Dominoes  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..046 

9.312  Interlining  Frame  (16  lines,  23  cells)     060 

9.313  Interpointing     Frame    (22    lines,    23 

cells)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..070 

9,309     Pocket  Frame  with  style   (5  lines,  18 

cells)  ...  .  .  .  .  ..046 

9,311      Pocket  Frame,    willi    style     (8  lines, 

24  cells) 
Style,  aluminium  handle 
Thermometer 


6 


O     TO       O 


9.303 
9,304 

X.B. — Catalogue  numbers  9,290,  9,29?,  9,293  and 
9,302  withdrawn. 

ATTACHMENT  FOR  REGULATING  METRONOME. 

The  National  Institute  can  now  supply  a  metal 
gauge,  which,  attached  to  a  metronome,  enables  blind 
persons  to  regulate  the  action.  It  consists  of  three 
tubes  fixed  together,  each  tube  being  of  a  different 
length,  and  is  attached  to  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
metronome.  Full  directions  for  securing  different 
speeds  are  given  with  the  attachmeni\  Price,  including 
cost  of  affixing  to  any  metronome  which  is  sent  in, 
is.  6d.  Address  :  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 

"  B.M.M."  COMPETITION  No.  4. 
Result. 

The  award  of  music  to  the  value  of  7s.  6d.  goes  to  : — 
J\mes  Dudley, 

31,  Newport  Road, 

Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
Manchester, 
for   his   recommendation   of   Walter   Carroll's   "  River 
and  Rainbow,"  for  piano. 

In  view  of  the  continued  poor  response  for  titles  of 
music  suitable  for  publication  in  Braille,  it  has  been 
decided  that  this  competition  must  now  be  discontinued. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 
VACANCIES,  31st  DECEMBER,  1934. 

Name  of  Home  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  .  .  .  .        — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington         4 
(  No  present  applications.) 

8,  Oval   Road,    London.      Hostel   for   Blind 

Women         .  .  . .  . .  . .       — 

9,  Oval   Road,   London.      Hostel   for   Blind 

Women       .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  6 

[No  present  applications.) 
Sunshine     Home    for    Blind     Babies,     East 

Grinstead  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1 

(1  application  under  consideration.) 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington         5 

(l  applications  under  consideration.) 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  3 

(2  applications  under  consideration.) 


POSTING   CASE  FOR  BRAILLE  MS. 

The  price  of  catalogue  No.  92S6,  Posting  Case  for 
Braille  MS.,  has  been  reduced  and  should  now  read  as 
follows  :    List  price,  5s.  6d.  ;    special  price,  5s. 


ALMRTISEMINTS 

Advertising  Rates  :    is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.). 


LEEDS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND  require  a 
HOME  VISITOR.  Applications,  stating  age,  experience 
and  qualifications  to  The  Secretary,  Roundhav 
Road,  Leeds.  .   . 


BLIND  SHORTHAND  TYPISTS  at  the  N.I.B. 
Typing  Bureau,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1, 
will  type  your  correspondence,  articles,  etc.,  at  reason- 
able charges.     Particulars  on  request. 


WANTED.— A  fully  Certificated  Sighted  Home 
Teacher  and  Visitor.  Salary,  £136  per  annum. 
Applications,  stating  date  certificate  obtained,  age, 
qualifications  and  previous  experience  to  :  The 
Halifax  Society  for  the  Blind,  Savile  Park,  Halifax, 
not  later  than  31st  January,  1935. 

FOREMAN  INSTRUCTOR  MAT  MAKER  RE- 
QUIRED.— Supervise  six  looms  and  fender  shop,  keen 
coster,  all-round  craftsman,  making,  shaping,  finishing, 
designing,  etc. 

Application,  together  with  copies  of  three  references, 
stating  age,  if  married,  and  salary  required,  to  reach 
Secretary-Manager,  Sunderland  and  Durham  County 
Incorporated  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  12, 
Borough  Road,  Sunderland,  not  later  than  24th 
January,  1935. 


INSTRUCTRESS  WANTED,  to  teach  round  machine 
knitting  and  weaving  (with  other  handicrafts,  if 
possible)  to  12  coloured  and  native  girls  (16-21)  at 
the  Athlone  School  for  the  Blind,  near  Cape  Town. 
Knowledge  of  flat  machine  also  desirable.  Must  be 
definite  Christian.  Salary  according  to  qualifications, 
with  maximum  of  ^240  and  passage  money.  Apply,  in 
first  instance,  giving  details  of  age,  qualifications,  and 
copies  of  three  testimonials,  to  "  M.  T.,"  c/o  Editor, 
"  New  Beacon,"  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London, 
W.i. 


CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

It  is  obvious  that  careful  studies  of  the  abilities  and 
temperaments  of  young  people  may  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary, 
N.I.I.P., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 


Printed  by  Smiths'  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans),  Ltd.,  Clifton  House,  Worship  Street,  London,  EX. 2 
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Entered,  as  Second  Class  Matter,  March  15,  1929,  at  the  Post  Office  at  Boston,  Mass.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879  (Sec.  397,  P.L.  and  R). 


SCULPTURE    AND    THE    BLIND. 

IN  "  Plastische  Arbeiten  Blinder  "  (Ludwig  Munz  and  Viktor  Lowenfeld),  published  by 
Rudolf  Rohrer,  Brunn,  we  have  an  account  of  an  extraordinarily  interesting  experiment 
carried  out  at  the  Jewish  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Vienna.  Here  for  the  past  ten  years 
the  pupils  have  been  given  systematic  teaching  in  modelling,  and  the  authors  have  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  result. 
Ludwig  Munz  is  an  art  critic,  and  in  his  part  of  the  text  he  has  applied  the  laws 
governing  art  criticism  to  a  systematic  examination  of  the  works  themselves,  treated  as 
works  of  art.  He  shows  first  of  all  that  the  blind  have  a  definite  conception  of  space  and  form, 
which,  although  it  may  differ  in  many  respects  from  the  conception  of  the  seeing,  is  clearly 
definable,  and  in  one  or  two  of  its  essentials  is  similar  to  the  normal.  He  goes  on  to  show  that 
in  his  view  modern  psychologists  are  at  fault  when  they  either  deny  the  existence  of  this 
sense  of  space  altogether,  or  allow  its  existence  only  in  a  restricted  sense,  limiting  it  to  the 
sense  of  touch. 

Munz  holds  that  the  conception  of  the  whole  in  the  blind  is  determined  by  the  structural 
addition  of  single  elements,  where  each  element  is  treated  as  a  symbolic  form,  and  represents 
a  separate  whole.  The  organic  whole  resulting  from  the  addition  of  these  independent  parts 
is  governed  by  the  subjectively  limited  impression  of  the  blind.  The  writer  goes  on  to  compare 
the  work  of  the  blind  modeller  with  that  of  the  Romanesque  or  Gothic  period,  where  ex- 
pression was  of  greater  importance  than  naturalistic  effect,  and  he  claims  that  a  remarkable 
parallel  can  be  drawn. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book,  Herr  Lowenfeld,  the  Art  Master  at  the  Jewish  Institute, 
describes  his  method.  He  had  a  class  of  30  pupils,  and  gave  them  two  lessons  a  week  in  the 
initial  stages,  later  increasing  it  to  four.  His  aim  was  to  awaken  creative  initiative,  and  to 
find  out  how  far  it  was  possible  for  the  blind  to  express  themselves  through  the  medium  of 
plastic  work.  The  material  he  used  was  generally  clay,  but  occasionally  modelling  was  done 
in  wood. 

The  pupils  ranged  in  age  from  about  13  to  18,  and  they  were  allowed  complete  freedom 
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in  their  work.  For  them  expression  was 
everything,  and  form  purely  secondary,  so 
that  the  teacher  must  never  attempt  to 
correct  the  latter,  even  when  it  appeared 
wrong.  He  never  told  the  pupil  where  or 
how  to  begin,  nor  did  he  ever  touch  any  of 
the  work.  He  would  say  :  "  What  shape  is 
your  face  when  you  laugh  ? — when  you  are 
sad  ? — when  you  are  surprised  ?  Now 
model  someone  laughing,  someone  sad,  or 
someone  surprised." 

The  blind  pupil  (many  blind  from  birth) 
would  memorise  the  individual  parts  of  the 
object  he  was  about  to  represent,  but  when 
he  started  on  his  work  he  must  have  the 
impression  of  the  whole  as  an  entity  im- 
printed on  his  mind. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Herr  Lowen- 
feld's  object  was  not  to  teach  the  blind  pupil 
to  make  something  of  artistic  value,  but  to 
school  the  hand  to  be  the  mediator  of  a 
number  of  impressions  by  concentrating  on 
minute  detail,  and  also  to  encourage  the 
blind  worker  to  concentration  and  self- 
expression.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  when  we  turn  to  the  photographs  of 
the  work,  they  are  somewhat  disturbing  to 
our  complacency.  "  Is  the  world  of  the 
blind  really  peopled  with  creations  so 
suggestive  of  nightmare  horror  ?  "  is 
probably  our  first  and  rather  thoughtless 
observation. 


But  a  little  reflection  reminds  us  that  our 
own  efforts  with  pencil  or  plasticine  to  cap- 
ture the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  horse 
whose  every  line  and  movement  has  been 
familiar  to  us  from  childhood  have  generally 
resulted  in  something  so  unlifelike  that  our 
friends  are  hard  put  to  it  to  know  even  what 
four-footed  beast  it  is  supposed  to  represent. 
And  here,  in  these  pages,  we  find  pictures  of 
models  by  born-blind  children  which  are 
not  only  extraordinarily  interesting,  but 
have  in  them  something  virile  that  transcends 
the  ugliness  and  crudeness  that  belong  to  our 
first  impression. 

In  "Arguing  at  the  Inn  "  we  have  three 
seated  figures,  the  work  of  a  girl  who  lost 
her  sight  at  the  age  of  seven.  Herr  Lowen- 
feld  watched  his  pupil  at  work  and  saw  how 
she  brought  her  figures  one  by  one  in  an 
upright  position  to  the  table  at  which  they 
were  to  sit,  then  sat  down  herself,  first  resting 
her  hand  on  her  forehead,  then  placing  an 
elbow  on  the  table,  then  crossing  her  legs. 
And  as  she  took  up  each  position  in  turn, 
she  arranged  each  of  her  three  figures 
accordingly. 

A  boy  of  16,  born  blind,  was  responsible 
for  the  three  studies  of  heads,  repro- 
duced here,  the  first  intended  to  repre- 
sent a  musician,  setting  out  to  meet  the 
woman  he  loves,  and  entitled  "Joyous 
Anticipation."    As  the  boy  worked  upon  it, 


"  Joyful  Anticipation."  "Dismay."  "Melancholy.' 

Studies  by  a  Boy  of  Sixteen,   Born  Blind. 
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MART1RE  FASCISTA 


FANTE  CADUTO 


"  Dawn!" 
Fascist  Martyr." 


'The  Warrior."  "Pity." 

Examples  of  the  Work  of  Ernesto  Masuelli,  a  Blinded  Soldier 


The  Old   Woman."  "Authority." 

"  Fallen  Soldier." 


he  laughed  aloud,  and  said  that  in  the  face 
he  had  tried  to  express  all  he  knew  of 
happiness  and  joy.  In  the  second,  we  have 
the  same  features,  Imt  all  happiness  has 
gone  from  the  face,  and  dismay  has  taken  its 
place,  for  the  musician  has  found  his  loved 
one  lying  dead.  And  in  the  third  study, 
deep  lines  of  sadness  have  succeeded  those 
of  surprise  and  dismay,  and  the  face  bears 
the  title  "  Melancholy." 

Another  interesting  example  is  "Jacob's 
Dream,"  once  more  the  work  of  a  born-blind 
youth,  whose  account  of  his  conception  is 
worth  quoting  :  "  The  story  can  be  taken 
figuratively.  A  form  draws  near ;  Jacob 
tries  to  grasp  it,  but  it  eludes  him.  (Angels 
ascend  and  descend.)  Again  he  thinks  he 
grasps  it,  but  again  it  escapes  him.  He  is 
greatly  excited,  and  although  he  sleeps,  he 
keeps  one  eye  open.  His  heart  beats  wildly, 
and  he  feels  something  lying  heavy  upon  his 
breast," 


The  book  is  one  of  great  interest  to  the 
psychologist,  and  should  open  up  for  him  a 
new  field  of  investigation  into  the  space- 
conceptions  of  the  blind. 

In  remarkable  contrast  to  this  experiment 
is  the  art  of  Ernesto  Masuelli,  an  ex-soldier 
whose  genius  is  described  in  an  article  that 
appeared  some  time  ago  in  the  Italian 
magazine  "Argo." 

Signor  Masuelli  fought  in  the  Great  War 
and  was  blinded  by  a  splinter  from  a  grenade 
in  1918.  In  1926  he  was  recalled  to  the 
service,  and  he  is  now  attached  to  the  Ministry 
of  War,  where  he  is  employed  on  calculating 
machines. 

From  a  child  he  had  a  passion  for  drawing, 
and  the  walls  of  the  country  home  of  his 
grandparents,  where  he  stayed  as  a  youth, 
are  decorated  with  frescoes  of  his  execution. 
Perhaps  his  greatest  grief,  when  blindness 
overcame  him,  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  would 
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have  to  give  up  the  drawing  and  painting 
which  had  been  so  great  a  joy. 

He  still  longed  for  self-expression,  and  at 
one  time  he  cherished  the  hope  that  he  would 
find  an  outlet  in  writing.  In  1931,  however, 
he  heard  of  blind  men  who  had  found 
satisfaction  in  modelling,  and  he  determined 
to  try  his  hand  at  it,  beginning  by  making  a 
small  bowl,  bearing  the  model  of  a  donkey 
upon  it.  Even  in  this  very  modest  effort  he 
realised  that  he  had  discovered  the  key  to 
his  need  for  expression,  and  from  this  time 
onwards  he  gave  every  free  moment  to  his 
new  interest,  at  first  making  small  things, 
then  gradually  passing  to  life-size,  and  to 
even  greater  proportions. 

He  overcame  technical  difficulties  by  him- 
self, beginning  with  the  armature  which  no 
one  had  taught  him  to  make,  and  those  who 
watched  him  were  amazed  as  they  saw  him 
taken  outside  himself  in  the  happiness  that 
creative  work  brought  with  it.  His  wife, 
writing  to  a  friend,  says  :  "It  has  been  such 
an  unexpected  thing,  and  it  has  succeeded 
in  a  way  that  not  only  amazes  those  of  us 


who  love  him,  but  also  all  the  sculptors  and 
artists  who  see  his  work." 

Masuelli  works  in  a  room  alone,  and 
generally  at  night,  when  the  rest  of  the 
household  have  gone  to  bed,  and  there  is 
perfect  quiet.  He  is  helped  in  his  work  by 
that  keen  observation  which  characterised 
him  in  youth,  and  by  an  exceptionally  good 
memory  which  recalls  to  him  the  shapes  and 
details  as  he  models.  Even  when  his  work 
may  be  defective  in  form  it  has  expression 
and  feeling  that  are  impressive. 

The  contrast  between  his  work  and  those 
of  the  blind  pupils  in  Vienna  is  interesting. 
In  Masuelli  we  have  an  artist,  who,  although 
he  has  lost  his  sight,  still  has  an  inner  vision 
of  the  world  of  seeing  men  and  women  ;  in 
the  boys  and  girls  described  in  "  Plastische 
Arbeiten  Blinder  "  we  have  ordinary  people, 
a  few  perhaps  with  some  artistic  feeling,  who 
for  the  most  part  have  never  seen  the  world 
in  which  they  live,  but  who,  under  the 
guidance  of  an  inspired  teacher  are  able 
to  express  themselves  far  more  vividly  than 
most  people  would  imagine  possible. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  NOTES 


ABERDEEN. 

Domiciliary  Assistance. — It  is  claimed  that 
the  Aberdeen  Town  Council  has  given  a  lead  to 
the  country  by  the  generosity  of  its  amended 
domiciliary  assistance  to  the  necessitous  blind. 
Single  persons  over  21  living  alone  or  in  lodgings 
are  to  receive  25s.  per  week  ;  married  couples, 
married  before  the  date  of  the  scheme  coming 
into  operation,  £2  ;  the  blind  wife  of  a  seeing 
man,  12s.  ;  the  blind  husband  of  a  seeing  wife, 
£1.  16s.  ;  single  blind  persons  living  with 
parents  and  unfit  for  training,  15s.  from  16 
to  18,  and  £1  from  18  upwards. 

GLASGOW. 

New  Workshops  and  School  for  the  Blind. — 

The  completion  of  negotiations  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  at  Possilpark,  Glasgow,  for 
extensions  to  the  workshops  for  the  blind  and 
the  building  of  a  technical  school  was  recently 
reported  to  the  Joint  Committee  for  the  Blind  in 
South  West  Scotland.  The  Glasgow  City  En- 
gineer has  prepared  plans,  and  has  now  been 
instructed  to  invite  tenders  ;  it  is  hoped  that 
the  work  will  be  completed  within  a  year. 


SALFORD. 

Increased  Grants  to  Unemployables. — Salford 

Education  Committee  has  decided  to  recommend 
the  City  Council  to  amend  a  previous  decision 
so  as  to  provide  for  payment  of  an  additional 
2s.  6d.  per  week  to  necessitous  blind  people, 
which  will  entail  a  yearly  expenditure  of  £20,000. 
Councillor  J.  Brentnall  said  that  the  suggested 
scales  were  in  operation  until  1931,  when  they 
were  reduced  by  2s.  6d.  in  each  case.  Since  then 
Manchester  had  restored  the  2s.  6d.,  and  Salford 
wished  to  fall  in  line. 

SWANSEA. 

Blind  Institution  Settlement. — A  settlement  of 
the  differences  between  the  Swansea  and  South 
Wales  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  the  Swansea 
Corporation  has  now  been  reached,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  Corporation  has  agreed  to  re-register 
the  Institution  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act, 
1920. 

It  will,  therefore,  not  be  necessary  for  the 
Institution  to  proceed  further  with  the  appeal 
to  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

The  settlement,  it  is  stated,  has  been  reached 
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in  the  friendliest  spirit,  and  with  the  object  of 
ensuring  further  co-operation  between  the  two 
bodies  in  the  future. 

It  was  as  long  ago  as  August,  1931,  that  the 
borough  treasurer  made  a  lengthy  report  upon 
his  investigations,  and  as  long  ago  as  November, 


1932,  that  a  new  draft  scheme  was  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Education  under  the  Charitable  Trusts 
Acts. 

Under  this  a  board  of  management  of  21  was 
established,  12  to  be  of  local  authorities,  and 
eight  of  these  of  Swansea  Borough  Council. 


HOME  NEWS 


Guide  Dogs  "  In  Town  To-night."— An  in- 
teresting feature  of  "In  Town  To-night  "  was 
recently  contributed  in  the  form  of  a  talk 
between  Captain  V.  M.  Deane,  Chairman  of  the 
Colchester  Society  for  the  Blind,  and  himself 
blind,  and  Mr.  S.  E.  Rose,  the  blind  owner  of 
a  guide  dog,  Olga.  Olga  is  the  only  guide  dog  in 
Essex,  and  her  master  paid  a  warm  tribute  to 
her  in  his  talk — "  When  I  have  Olga  with  me," 
he  said,  "  I  am  no  longer  blind." 

The  Tail-waggers'  Club. — Those  interested 
in  the  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  Association 
are  invited  to  attend  the  Annual  Banquet, 
Cabaret  and  Ball,  to  be  held  at  the  Connaught 
Rooms,  Great  Queen  Street,  W.C.,  on  Friday, 
March  22nd.  Tickets  are  :  single,  25s.  ; 
double,  42s.  ;  extra  tickets,  21s.  ;  and  all 
proceeds  are  handed  over  to  the  Guide  Dogs' 
Association.  Applications  to  be  made  to 
Captain  H.  E.  Hobbs,  Tail-waggers'  Club,  58, 
Mark  Lane,  E.G. 3. 

Newcastle  Conference  on  the  Deaf-Blind. — 
An  important  conference  was  held  at  Newcastle 
on  January  30th,  when  Councillor  J.  A.  Clydes- 
dale presided,  and  outlined  a  scheme  by  which 
a  fellowship  of  men  and  women  prepared  to 
render  personal  service  to  the  lonely  deaf-blind 
could  be  organised.  Councillor  Clydesdale  was 
supported  in  his  appeal  by  the  Rev.  G.  J. 
Chetwynd,  of  the  Northumberland  and  Durham 
Mission  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  by  the  Rev. 
Alfred  Thomas,  President  of  the  Newcastle 
Home  Teaching  Society,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Westma- 
cott,  Chairman  of  the  Northumberland  and 
Durham  Mission  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  it 
was  decided  to  form  a  liaison  committee  from 
the  two  last-named  bodies  to  recruit  voluntary 
workers. 

Dundee  Blind  Institution's  Jubilee.  —  The 
Royal  Dundee  Institution  for  the  Blind  recently 
celebrated  the  completion  of  fifty  years'  oc- 
cupancy of  its  present  buildings.  Several  of  the 
directors  were  present  at  the  anniversary 
festival,  and  the  company  included  two  blind 
women  and  one  blind  man  who  were  on  the  roll 
of  the  institution  when  it  was  removed  from 
Dallfield  Walk  to  Magdalen  Green  fifty  years 
ago. 


New  Workshops  and  Social  Centre  at  Black- 
pool.— There  was  a  large  gathering  when  the 
new  Workshops  and  Social  Centre  were  declared 
open  by  Lady  Parkinson  on  January  gth,  and 
the  Mayor  of  Blackpool  presided.  The  hall  is 
an  attractive  room,  carried  out  in  a  colour 
scheme  of  gold,  biscuit  and  orange,  with  a  touch 
of  dark  green  on  the  stage,  and  gold  and  orange 
chairs.  The  Chairman  of  the  Blackpool  and 
Fylde  Society  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Percy  Burton, 
spoke  gratefully  of  the  generosity  of  the  Black- 
pool Corporation  and  Lancashire  County  Council 
in  providing  the  capital  monies  to  purchase 
the  buildings  and  make  the  necessary  adapta- 
tions, and  said  that  the  major  part  of  the  equip- 
ment had  been  provided  by  the  Blackpool  and 
Fylde  Society  from  its  voluntary  funds. 

A  Cake-making  Competition. — An  interesting 
and  novel  competition  was  held  recently  at  the 
Cardiff  Institute  for  the  Blind,  when  62  entries 
were  received  in  a  cake-making  contest,  arranged 
by  the  home  teacher,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
social  centre.  One  class  was  for  women  over 
60,  and  an  excellent  entry  was  received  from  a 
competitor  of  81. 

Embossed  Literature  Postage  Rates. — The 
text  is  issued  of  the  Post  Office  (Amendment) 
Bill,  introduced  by  Sir  Kingsley  Wood,  Post- 
master-General. Clause  2  extends  the  provision 
which  permits  special  rates  to  be  fixed  for  books 
and  papers  already  impressed  for  the  use  of  the 
blind  to  include  paper  posted  for  the  purpose  of 
being  so  impressed.  It  authorizes  regulations 
being  made  for  the  posting  of  packets  without 
pre-payment  of  postage,  in  order  that  credit 
may  be  given  on  suitable  terms. 

New  Eyes  for  Blind  Babies. — The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  has  decided  to  provide 
artificial  eyes  for  every  blind  baby  in  its  Sun- 
shine Homes,  subject  in  each  case  to  the  approval 
of  the  Institute's  medical  advisers.  Where 
"  eyes  "  have  already  been  fitted  the  results  are 
said  to  be  surprisingly  satisfactory.  No  physical 
defect  is  now  observable,  and  the  severe  head- 
aches to  which  the  children  were  formerly 
subject  have  disappeared.  This  is  due  to 
bringing  into  action  certain  muscles  and  nerves 
which  were  formerly  dormant.     A  blind  child 
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soon  acquires  the  habit  of  "  looking  "  in  the 
direction  of  a  speaker. 

Only  children  from  the  East  Grinstead  Home 
have  been  fitted  with  "  eyes  "  up  to  the  present, 
but  the  Institute  hopes  soon  to  fit  all  Sunshine 
Home  babies.  Future  generations,  it  is 
suggested,  will  know  little  of  the  grim  dis- 
figurement of  empty  eye  sockets. 

The  making  of  the  new  eyes  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  young  expert,  Miss  Rose  Millauro,  who  works 
under  the  direction  of  her  father,  a  London 
doctor.  She  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
cleverest  living  artists  in  this  branch  of  glass  craft. 

Deaf -Blind  Helpers'  League. — The  annual 
party  of  the  National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers' 
League  (Merseyside  Group)  was  given  at  Unity 
Centre  (125,  Mount  Pleasant,  Liverpool),  last 
month  by  the  Liverpool  Peace  Circle  to  a  com- 
pany of  about  eighty,  including  members  of  the 
Manchester  group.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady 
Mayoress  of  Liverpool  were  among  those  who 
sent  messages  of  greeting  and  good  will.     The 


Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  James  Briggs,  35,  Liscard 
Road,  Wallasey,  will  be  glad  to  forward  par- 
ticulars of  the  League. 

Successful  Effort  for  Swansea  Blind.— To  the 
accompaniment  of  hearty  cheering  from  a  large 
gathering  of  blind  people,  a  cheque  for  £200  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Llewellyn  Williams,  chairman 
of  the  Blind  Institution  Board,  at  the  Institution, 
Swansea,  last  month,  by  Mrs.  T.  J.  Parry,  wife 
of  the  secretary-manager  of  the  Institution,  as 
the  result  of  her  personal  effort,  made  during  the 
previous  two  weeks. 

The  occasion  was  the  second  of  a  series  of 
teas  being  held  for  infirm  blind  persons  in  ten 
centres  from  Bridgend  to  Ammanford,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Parry. 

The  cheque  was  in  the  nature  of  a  first 
instalment  towards  defraying  the  cost  of  the 
arrangements. 

The  Mayor  of  Swansea  paid  tribute  to  the 
way  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parry  were  helping 
the  blind  people  of  Swansea. 


Photograph  taken  at  night  of  the  recently  modernized  front  of  the 

Headquarters,  National  Institute  for  the   Blind,  Great   Portland 

Street,     showing     the     new    illuminated    clock,     presented     by 

Mr.  J.  H.  Batty. 
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Tuning  by  Touch. — A  blind  correspondent 
reports  a  simple  device  which  has  facilitated  the 
process  of  "  tuning  in  "  his  wireless  receiver, 
and  which  may  prove  usefulto  others  :  "  Our 
Cossor  set  has  a  trimmer  wheel  at  the  right 
side,  and  a  draw-bar  for  long  or  short  wave- 
lengths. In  the  edge  of  the  wheel  is  the  counter- 
sunk hole  of  the  fixing  screw,  and  into  this  I 
have  firmly  glued  a  hard  wood  peg,  so  as  to 
project  J-inch  from  the  wheel  edge.  Without 
looking,  its  position  (quarter  past  five,  or  twenty 
to,  etc.)  indicates  the  station  in  conjunction, 
of  course,  with  the  in  or  out  position  of  the 
draw-bar.  This  simple  device,  aided  by  memory 
and  a  little  '  gumption,'  renders  one  less 
dependent  on  others." 

Memorial  Service  to  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage. — A 
service    in    memory    of   the    late    Dr.    Thomas 


Rhodes  Armitage,  will  be  held  on  Sunday, 
March  3rd,  at  2.45  p.m.,  in  the  church  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  Paddington.  The  church 
stands  at  the  corner  of  Cambridge  Square,  within 
a  short  distance  of  No.  33,  where  Dr.  Armitage 
lived  and  started  his  work,  which  included  the 
foundation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association  (now  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind).  The  service  has  been  arranged  to 
coincide  with  the  placing  by  the  London  County 
Council  of  a  plaque  on  the  wall  of  his  house. 
The  Rev.  Canon  C.  E.  Bolam,  Hon.  Chief 
Chaplain  to  the  National  Institute,  and  the 
Vicar  of  St.  John's  will  officiate,  and  all  those 
who  wish  to  express  their  gratitude  for  the  work 
which  Dr.  Armitage  began  and  which  has 
brought  comfort  and  happiness  to  so  many 
blind  people,  are  invited  to  attend. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness,    New    York. — Fireworks    are     a    special 
feature  of  the  Fourth  of  July  celebrations,  and 
the  custom  is  also  observed  at  Christmas  and 
the  New  Year,  with  far  more  risk  to  life,  limb, 
and  eyesight  than  is  always  recognised.     The 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, New  York,  views  the  practice  with  con- 
siderable   concern,    and    recently    organised    a 
Conference  on  the  subject,  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  a  number  of  societies,  to  discuss 
what  measures  should  be  taken  to  bring  about 
a  "  Sane  and  Safe  Fourth."     Firework    ordin- 
ances having  proved  ineffective,  the  Society  was 
of  opinion  that  the  only  way  to  promote  public 
safety  was  by  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of  fire- 
works at  their  source,  the  factory.     It  was  felt 
that  the  solution  lay  in  the  direction  of  national 
and   state   legislation   restricting    the    sale    to 
Army    and    Navy    departments    of    the    U.S. 
Government,  railways,  steamship  lines,  quarries 
and  other  industrial  concerns  requiring  pyro- 
technics for  the  conduct  of  their  business,  and 
bodies  able  to  guarantee  that  fireworks  would 
only  be   discharged  under   the  supervision   of 
experts. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. — The 
December  issue  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
contains  an  account  of  the  ceremony  of  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  buildings 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  when 
Dr.  J.  H.  Finley,  President  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  presided,  and  the 
speakers  included  Dr.  Helen  Keller,  Mr.  Migel, 
Mr.  Latimer.  The  proceedings  were  broadcast, 
and  began  with  a  special  message  to  Mrs.  Macy, 
Dr.  Keller's  teacher  and  friend,  who,  owing  to 


her  own  failing  sight  was  unable  to  be  present 
and  at  the  time  was  a  hospital  patient. 

Mr.  Migel,  whose  great  generosity  is  respon- 
sible for  the  new  buildings,  spoke  of  the  work  of 
the  Foundation,  and  its  endeavour  through 
education,  employment,  and  the  stimulation  of 
mind  and  body,  to  mitigate  the  handicap  of 
blindness,  and  to  show  the  seeing  that  blind  men 
and  women  can  lead  rich  and  happy  lives.  He 
acknowledged  the  debt  that  the  Foundation 
owed  Dr.  Keller  in  giving  them  "  abiding  faith 
in  the  blind  and  their  capacities." 

The  Foundation  was  happy  to  receive  a 
special  message  of  greeting  and  encouragement 
from  President  Roosevelt,  who  described  the 
ceremony  of  the  stone-laying  as  "  a  milestone  in 
the  career  of  an  organisation  founded  on 
sympathy  and  understanding." 

Blind  Masseurs  in  Czecho-Slovakia. — A  recent 
enactment  in  Czecho-Slovakia  gives  the  blind 
masseur  equal  rights  with  the  seeing.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  public  will,  by  the  very  fact  that  the 
new  law  states  that  "  blindness  is  no  bar  to  the 
granting  of  a  licence  for  massage,"  be  encouraged 
to  have  full  confidence  in  the  blind  man  as  a 
masseur. 

Compensation    for    Blindness    in    Finland. — 

The  Finnish  Parliament  has  approved  a  proposal 
to  spend  1,175,000  Finnish  marks  on  allowances 
to  the  necessitous  blind  during  the  last  six 
months  of  1935.  Each  blind  person  who  fulfils 
certain  conditions  will  receive  a  grant  of  3,000 
marks  per  annum  for  the  next  two  years,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  a  further  Act  of  Parliament, 
placing  the  giving  of  such  grants  on  a  permanent 
footing,  is  considered  likely. 
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THE    PROBLEM    OF     EMPLOYMENT     IN 

WORKSHOPS 


THE  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the 
Northern  Counties  Associ- 
ation for  the  Blind  was  held 
at  Wakefield  on  December 
6th,  1934,  when  a  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  Whitehead,  Hon. 
Treasurer  of  the  Association, 
on  the  "  Problem  of  Employment  in  Work- 
shops." The  subject  is  one  of  such  im- 
portance and  Mr.  Whitehead's  treatment  of 
it  so  able,  that  we  have  summarised  the 
paper  and  the  discussion  that  followed  it. 

Mr.  Whitehead  stated  that  there  were  in 
the  north  at  present  roughly  1,500  blind 
persons  in  workshops,  500  in  training,  and 
700  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16.  On 
March  31st,  1932,  there  were  throughout  the 
country  1,470  persons  in  training,  374 
trained  but  unemployed,  and  643  eligible  for 
training,  but  untrained.  These  figures, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  increased 
efficiency  of  machinery  was  steadily  re- 
ducing the  demand  for  hand  craftsmanship, 
showed  that  the  problem  is  a  serious  one. 
He  held,  however,  that  the  entire  produce  of 
blind  industry  could  readily  be  absorbed 
if  the  goods  produced  were  of  high  enough 
quality  to  compete  with  similar  goods 
offered  to  buyers  by  other  manufacturers. 

In  his  view  there  was  too  little  co-ordina- 
tion between  the  training  department  and 
the  employing  agency,  and  too  great  a  ten- 
dency for  persons  to  be  accepted  for  training 
who,  physically  and  mentally,  could  never 
become  creditable  workers.  No  training- 
should  be  continued  unless  a  reasonable 
promise  of  efficiency  were  shown,  and  all 
training  should  be  given  with  the  prospect 
of  future  employment  kept  steadily  in 
mind. 

Mr.  Whitehead  stated  that  there  were 
two  possible  points  of  view.  The  workshop 
might  be  looked  upon  as  a  place  where  the 
blind  could  contribute  something  worth 
while  to  the  common  good,  each  worker 
earning  a  fair  share  of  the  means  for  his 
maintenance,  and  bearing  the  responsibi- 
lities of  an  ordinary  citizen,  or  it  might  be 


regarded  merely  as  a  means  of  finding  oc- 
cupation for  the  blind,  possibly  on  an  un- 
economic basis,  and  largely  at  the  cost  of 
the  community  in  general ;  if  the  latter,  the 
workshop  became  "  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  benevolent  institution  maintained 
from  public  funds,"  but  if  the  former,  it 
should  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  en- 
sure the  very  best  product  of  which  the  blind 
worker  was  capable,  and  the  best  commercial 
practice  of  sighted  manufacturers  (adapted 
to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  blind)  should  be 
followed. 

In  actual  practice  the  speaker  considered 
that  maximum  efficiency  would  be  obtained 
by  concentration  on  one  job,  or  jobs  of  very 
similar  nature,  provided  there  was  reason- 
able prospect  of  continuity  and  permanence 
of  employment.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
all-round  craftsmanship  ideal  was  practi- 
cable for  most  blind  persons.  He  held  that 
the  workshop  should  aim,  if  possiole,  at 
wholesale  distribution  of  its  products  to  local 
authorities  and  Government  departments, 
and  he  approved  the  suggestion  that  certain 
workshops  might  specialise  in  certain  pro- 
ducts. A  proportion  of  sighted  labour  could 
usefully  be  employed  in  order  to  render  the 
goods  produced  more  marketable,  and  to 
assist  in   finishing. 

He  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
form standard  of  quality,  commencing  in 
regional  areas,  and  spreading  to  a  radius 
that  would  eventually  include  the  whole  of 
that  particular  product  throughout  the 
country.  The  National  selling  centre  could 
approach  the  Government  for  the  supply  by 
the  blind  of  the  commodities  which  the  blind 
can  make,  and  which  are  used  in  Govern- 
ment departments. 

For  those  whose  work  did  not  attain  the 
necessary  standard  of  quality  and  efficiency, 
and  for  women,  Mr.  Whitehead  was  of 
opinion  that  the  sympathetic,  rather  than 
the  commercial  appeal,  must  be  to  a  certain 
extent  relied  upon,  with  its  main  outlet 
through  retail  channels.  He  suggested, 
however,  that  some  of  the  large  Stores  might 
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be  willing  to  consider  taking  blind  goods  on 
sale  or  return,  and  he  thought  a  travelling 
van,  touring  a  region,  and  visiting  village 
sales  and  bazaars,  might  do  useful  work. 
For  the  payment  of  such  workers,  he  thought 
a  standard  time  rate  met  the  need,  and  their 
employment  in  an  Occupational  Centre  might 
be  subsidised  by  the  local  authority  and 
voluntary  charity. 

Mr.  Whitehead  stressed  the  anomaly  of  the 
present  position, where  it  might  cost  more  to 
provide  a  man  with  "work  than  to  maintain 
him  in  idleness.  ' '  A  workshop  is  of  enormous 
benefit  to  those  who  can  be  employed  there, 
but  when  the  cost  per  worker  exceeds  £100 
per  annum,  in  addition  to  the  wages  earned, 
there  is  abundant  ground  for  criticism." 

He  pointed  out  that  we  are  living  in  a 
time  when  rationalisation  and  control  are 
v  on  everyone's  lips,  and  deplored  the  fact 
that  probably  in  no  organisation  other  than 
blind  welfare  and  blind  industry  was  there 
such  relatively  costly  administration,  or 
such  poor  results  shown  in  commercial  under- 
takings. And  he  finally  suggested  that  just 
as  the  large  industries  have  called  in  the  com- 
mercial expert  to  analyse  and  dissect,  and 
to  follow  up  this  analysis  and  dissection  by 
a  scheme  of  reform,  so  it  might  be  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  local  authorities  to  call  in  a 
specialist  "  to  treat  and  remove  the  weak- 
nesses too  obvious  in  blind  welfare." 

In  the  discussion  that  followed.  Mr.  White- 
head's paper,  Mr.  Piatt,  of  the  Hull  and  East 
Riding  Institute  for  the  Blind,  said  that  in  his 
view  what  was  needed  was  the  employment 
of  new  methods  of  marketing.  He  agreed 
as  to  the  importance  of  co-ordination  between 
training  and  employing  agencies,  and  be- 
lieved that  the  best  results  were  attained 
when  the  workshop  trained  its  own  future 
employees,  for  no  workshop  wanted  to  be 
saddled  with  inefficient  workers. 

Mr.  Whitehead  in  his  paper  had  not  men- 
tioned wages,  which  were,  in  Mr.  Piatt's 
view,  a  very  important  factor.  He  did  not 
think  that  a  piecework  system  would  give 
the  highest  standard  of  which  the  blind  were 
capable,  but  believed  rather  in  the  grading 
system  recently  recommended  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Workshops. 

He  thought  that  Mr.  Whitehead  was  mis- 
taken in  his  suggestion  that  an  improved 
standard  of  work  might  itself  result  in  the 


absorption  of  the  entire  product  of  blind  in- 
dustry; price  was  a  veiy  important  factor. 
The  blind  worker  was,  by  reason  of  his  blind- 
ness, very  heavily  handicapped.  There  must 
be  extra  supervision,  greater  waste  of 
materia],  more  expenditure  on  heating, 
lighting,  and  capital  charges.  Local  autho- 
rities might  be  willing  to  take  these  facts  into 
consideration,  and  pay  workshops  for  the 
blind  higher  prices  in  consequence,  but  large 
commercial  undertakings  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Piatt  was  of  opinion  that  the  sale  of 
work  that  was  not  well  made  was  fraught 
with  great  danger,  for  it  meant  that  the 
blind  as  a  whole  would  suffer  from  a  pulling 
down  of  the  standard.  He  would  like  to  see 
some  method  of  marketing  secured  which 
would  provide  a  good  deal  of  simple  wrork  for 
the  less  skilful  workshop  employee  and  for 
the  pastime  worker. 

Retail  selling  had,  in  his  view,  much  to  be 
said  for  it.  Well-made  goods  bearing  the 
words  "  Made  by  the  Blind  "  did  make  an 
appeal.  In  Hull  they  had  made  it  a  rule  to 
sell  only  goods  made  by  the  blind  themselves, 
and  this  had  helped  to  secure  the  support  of 
the  public.  He  did  not  agree  with  the  speaker 
in  his  view  that  retail  trade  was  more  un- 
certain than  wholesale,  and  it  was  significant 
that  in  the  Hull  Workshops  the  only  two 
sections  which  were  slack  wrere  those  which 
relied  on  orders  from  local  authorities, 
Government  departments,  or  the  fishing 
industry. 

Mr.  Piatt  went  on  to  describe  the  Hull  ex- 
periment of  a  Guild  of  Retail  Buyers,  and 
said  that  the  previous  week  they  had  just 
enrolled  their  15,000th  member,  two  years 
after  the  launching  of  the  Guild.  Members 
bought  monthly  from  voluntary  sellers 
guild  tickets  amounting  in  value  to  between 
£500  and  £600.  The  scheme  had  enabled 
them  to  provide  employment  for  every 
employable  and  trainable  blind  person  in 
Hull  and  the  East  Riding,  and  in  addition 
they  had  been  able  to  admit  cases  from  the 
West  Riding  also.  He  felt  that  if  the 
Northern  Counties  Association  considered 
the  possibility  of  setting  up  a  regional 
marketing  board  to  develop  for  the  north  a 
scheme  on  the  same  lines  as  that  at  Hull.it 
might  prove  a  great  success  and  give  a  lead 
to  the  rest  of  the  country. 
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THE  BLIND  AND  THE  LITERARY 
PROFESSION-HI. 


IN  writing  of  broadcast  plays,  I  cannot 
dispense  with  the  first  person  singular 
— not  because  I  am  egotistic,  but 
because  I  am  diffident.  I  am  one 
listener  of  millions  and  my  listening  is 
not  consistent.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
claim  to  be  a  representative  listener 
and  I  must  not  masquerade  as  a  competent 
critic.  Yet  because  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  mechanism  of  broadcast  drama  and  only 
a  limited  knowledge  of  its  results,  I  am  in 
the  happy  position  of  a  child  seeking  adven- 
ture at  the  next  turn  of  the  woodland  path, 
unaware  of  the  stile  that  ends  the  wood  and 
of  the  prosaic  pavements  beyond. 

Before  I  had  heard  a  broadcast  play,  I 
believed  that  broadcast  drama  would  be 
unique  drama,  exciting  in  its  difference  from 
drama  witnessed  and  drama  read,  thrilling 
in  its  escape  from  the  actual  footlights 
between  it  and  me  in  the  theatre,  and  the 
mental  footlights  between  it  and  me  in  the 
armchair.  I  thought  that  it  would  throw 
back  the  horizon  of  the  action  from  a  back- 
cloth  to  miles  and  miles  away  ;  that  it  would 
throw  back  the  horizon  of  its  significance 
from  my  idea  of  it,  saturated  with  a  passive 
me,  to  the  ideas  of  the  active  protagonists, 
saturated  with  the  passions  enacted.  I 
hoped  that  it  would  bring  me  into  the  drama, 
not  as  a  spectator,  not  as  an  interpreter,  but 
as  a  participator. 

Now  I  must  confess  that  as  far  as  my 
experiences  go,  broadcast  drama  has  little  or 
nothing  of  this  unique  quality  and  effect. 
The  broadcast  plays  which  I  have  most 
enjoyed  have  been  versions  of  plays  which  I 
have  enjoyed  seeing,  and  the  only  reason  I 
have  enjoyed  the  broadcast  versions  is 
because  I  have  recollected  my  enjoyment  of 
the  originals.  I  have  simply  been  trans- 
ported back  to  the  theatre,  and  the  old 
memories  flocking  around  me — perhaps  of 
some  idolised  star,  perhaps  of  some  fragrant 
circumstance — have  sweetened  a  crackling 
reception  of  vagrant  dots  and  dashes.  But 
to  compare  a  broadcast  version  with  the 
original  is  to  compare  a  potpourri  with  the 
rose.    Only  the  faint  grey  ash  of  it  is  there. 


To  those  who  have  not  seen  the  originals, 
these  versions  come  into  the  category  of 
original  broadcast  plays,  but  there  is  a 
definite  distinction  between  plays  adapted 
for  broadcasting  and  plays  specially  com- 
posed for  broadcasting,  and  I  imagine  the 
distinction  must  be  evident  to  a  careful 
listener.  In  adapting  plays  written  for  the 
stage,  the  B.B.C.  is  wilfully  confining  itself 
within  "  this  rounded  0  "  when  it  has  at  its 
command  "  a  kingdom  for  a  stage  " — the 
kingdom  of  the  air.  I  do  not  mean  that  a 
play  conforming  to  the  classical  unities 
of  time,  place  and  action  would  be  un- 
suitable for  broadcasting — that  would  be 
to  banish  from  the  air  the  drama  of  the 
decisive  moment  which  breaks  the  level  of 
past  and  future  with  a  present  peak  of  flame 
— but  I  do  say  that  to  take  a  play  of  which 
every  incident  must  be  governed  by  the 
technique  of  the  theatre  as  the  basis  of  a 
play  of  which  every  incident  should  be  free 
from  the  technique  of  the  theatre  is  like 
taking  an  armoured  horse  to  the  starting 
point  at  Epsom  and  backing  it  to  win  the 
Derby.  Divested  of  its  delicate  technique — 
unjoined,  as  it  were — a  stage  play  is  little 
more  than  a  plot  or  at  best  a  set  of  speeches. 

It  is  curious,  too,  how  a  broadcast  version 
of  a  stage  play  often  narrows  and  shortens 
when  it  should  broaden  and  lengthen. 
Visible  scenery  can  suggest  spaciousness  and 
distance,  and  with  little  effort  of  the 
imagination  the  wings  can  lead  to  donjons 
and  towers  ;  even  the  prompter  crouching 
behind  the  sign  "  Five  miles  to  the  nearest 
pub  "  does  not  prevent  us  from  feeling 
parched.  And  a  stage  crowd  is  a  crowd  of 
sorts,  in  proper  perspective,  and  not  a 
jumble  of  voices  jostling  flatly  to  the 
microphone's  mouth.  The  dramatist  of  the 
theatre  is  conscious  of  the  extent  of  his 
scenery  and  properties  when  he  writes,  and 
economical  as  he  must  be  of  words,  he  does 
not  waste  dialogue  in  suggesting  things 
which  his  setting  can  show.  Too  often,  in 
my  opinion,  the  reviser  for  broadcasting 
takes  no  notice  of  how  scenic  effects  have 
influenced  the  construction  and  matter  of 
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the  dialogue  ;  leaving  it  as  it  is,  he  con- 
centrates on  converting  the  scenic  effects 
into  abstruse  noises.  What  he  should  do  is 
to  become  conscious  of  his  complete  lack  of 
scenic  effects  and  rewrite  or  rearrange  the 
dialogue  accordingly. 

The  dialogue  of  Shakespeare  and  of  the 
Elizabethan  dramatists  generally  shows  how 
conscious  they  were  of  the  meagreness  of 
their  stage  curtains  and  placards.  Notice 
how  deftly  they  suggest  in  their  dialogue 
the  general  surroundings,  even  the  tempera- 
ture and  the  changes  of  light  and  shade, 
now  shown  on  the  stage  by  elaborate  scenery 
and  limes  and  cunning  mechanical  devices. 
The  dialogue  of  the  opening  scene  in 
"  Hamlet  "  is  ideal  dialogue  for  a  broadcast 
play,  with  its  suggestions  of  night  and  cold 
and  silence  and  expectancy,  broken  by  the 
clank  of  mailed  limbs,  the  hurried  whisper 
and  startled  word,  and  later,  the  feverish 
murmur  of  unrest  and  distant  revelry  of 
Denmark. 

The  writer  of  original  plays  for  broad- 
casting naturally  uses  his  dialogue  in  this 
manner,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  been 
much  impressed  with  any  original  broadcast 
play  which  I  have  heard.  The  production 
of  the  play  is  probably  beyond  the  control 
of  the  writer,  and  I  must  not  blame  him  for 
the  childish  "  effects  "  which  often  mar  a 
dramatic  moment,  but  the  writer  and  pro- 
ducer seem  alike  in  their  devotion  to  the 
stage  with  never  a  sigh  that  their  cockpit 
cannot  hold  "  the  vasty  fields  of  France." 
In  fact,  it  can,  and  if  I  were  a  blind  dramatist 
I  should  try  to  show  them  that  it  can. 

I  sympathise  with  the  sighted  writer  and 
producer  because  I  know  that  if  I  tried  to 
write  or  produce  a  play  for  broadcasting, 
I  should  see  my  play  before  I  heard  it  and 
that  every  rehearsal  would  make  it  more 
visible  and,  therefore,  more  like  a  stage  play. 
My  "  exits  "  would  be  to  the  tiring  room 
when  they  should  be  to  the  Milky  Way  and 
my  curtains  would  be  plush — interpreted 
by  treacly  music — and  not  ethereal  veils  of 
space  and  time.  I  should  be  as  neat  and 
compact  as  the  stage-manager  who  triumphs 
when,  despite  Shakespeare's  overlordship  of 
scene,  he  has  controlled  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra from  their  dominance  of  the  Roman 
world  and  bade  them  bind  their  actionsand 
emotions  to  measurable  boards. 


My  ideas  of  the  potentialities  of  broadcast 
drama  are,  therefore,  fallible,  but  they  will 
serve  a  purpose  if  they  set  a  blind  writer 
thinking  of  his  own  potentialities  in  creating 
broadcast  drama.  In  the  notes  which  I 
shall  give  in  my  next  article  on  the  methods 
which  I  think  a  blind  dramatist  would  adopt 
in  composing  a  play  for  broadcasting,  he 
will  probably  find  that  I  know  next  to  noth- 
ing of  the  secrets  of  sound.  Yet,  hampered 
as  I  am  by  sight,  I  may  open  a  door  for  him 
to  a  stockroom  of  raw  material  which  is  his 
for  the  making  of  a  gem  of  art. 
(To  be  continued.) 

RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

Guide  Dogs. 

"  Woiking  Dogs,"  by  Elliott  S.  Humphrey 
and  Lucien  Warner,  is  a  scientific  and  psycho- 
logical study  of  the  working  abilities  and  the 
development  of  these  working  abilities  in 
dogs.  It  is  such  study  as  this  which  has  led 
to  what  must  be  the  greatest  work  which 
dogs  can  do  for  men,  that  of  the  modern 
Guide  Dog  for  the  blind,  work  in  which  the 
educated  dog  does  almost  entirely  become 
eyes  to  the  blind  master  in  whatever  way 
sight  is  needed  for  action  and  the  ability  to 
get  about.  The  capability  for  such  work  is 
there  in  the  dog,  but  until  the  last  few  years 
and  until  these  studies  were  made,  men  were 
not  able  to  recognise  it. 

This  book  records  a  scientific  study  car- 
ried out  at  Fortunate  Fields  in  Switzerland, 
and  in  America,  not  only  on  the  recognising 
and  educating  of  these  abilities,  but  of  the 
breeding  of  dogs  to  increase  the  qualities  for 
each  department  of  work,  police  work,  prison 
work,  liaison  work  and  guide  dog  work, 
and  to  decrease  those  qualities  which  are  un- 
suitable, while  still  keeping  the  highest  pos- 
sible standard  of  physical  excellence,  which 
too,  is  necessary  to  carry  out  long  days  and 
years  of  work. 

Though  of  necessity  for  the  basis  of  such 
a  study  one  breed  only  has  been  used,  that  of 
the  German  Shepherd  Dog  (Alsatian),  it  is 
a  book  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  anyone  really  interested  in  the  breeding 
and  use  of  dogs  for  work  of  any  sort.  Not 
only  to  them  but  also  to  all  psychologists  and 
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people  interested  in  psychology  and  heredity 
and  to  breeders  of  animals  of  all  kinds. 

The  study  of  the  correlation  of  physical 
and  mental  characteristics  is  one  of  extreme 
interest,  and  may  prove  to  be  a  new  deve- 
lopment of  great  value  in  the  choice  of  dogs 
for  work  and  breeding. 

It  is  an  excellent  book  and  marks  a  great 
step  forward  in  the  study  of  working  dogs, 
but  one  feels  that  it  is  only  one  of  the  first 
steps  to  be  made  by  the  authors.  The  results 
of  their  present  work  and  study  will  influence 
a  far  wider  field  of  use  and  help  to  mankind. 
L'Elan. 

L'Elan  is  a  new  ink-print  newspaper, 
edited  by  M.  Raymond  Thiberge  of  the 
Ecole  Normale,  and  Director-Founder  of  the 
Institut  de  Pedagogie  Musicale  de  Paris. 
M.  Thiberge,  who  is  a  blind  man,  and  a 
teacher  of  music  whose  success  is  pheno- 
menal, and  has  won  widespread  admiration 
among  musicians,  sets  out  in  his  Editorial 
under  the  title  "  Our  Ideas  and  Aims  "  some- 
thing of  his  philosophy  of  education.  He 
begins  by  pointing  out  how,  in  a  specially 
complicated  and  difficult  age,  our  pre-con- 
ceived  ideas  of  what  is  educationally  sound 
must  be  submitted  to  the  severest  examin- 
ation. He  deprecates  the  tendency  to  ima- 
gine that  because  a  person  does  not  seem  to 
have  an  innate  talent  for  a  particular  sub- 
ject it  is  not  worth  while  to  give  him  the  best 
of  teaching  in  that  subject.  He  claims  as 
the  aim  of  his  new  paper  that  it  will  "  em- 
phasise all  the  facts  and  all  the  happenings 
that  serve  to  liberate  the  mind,  to  create  a 
new  current  of  opinion,  and  a  new  impulse 
towards  that  region  of  perfection  which 
seems  to  be  the  ideal  human  destiny." 
Legal  Reminiscences. 

What  is  the  secret  of  the  perennial  appeal 
made  by  legal  reminiscence  ?  The  average 
man  affects  to  distrust  lawyers  as  a  body, 
yet  any  well-informed  book  of  recollection, 
such  as  this  is,  may  be  certain  of  an  appre- 
ciative public,  not  only  among  the  profession 
but  among  laymen  also. 

The  author  of  "  The  Bench,  the  Bar  and 
the  Bear-Garden,  from  the  Well  of  the 
Court  "  (by  "  Veritas,"  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  & 
Sons,  London,  2s.)  commenced  his  pro- 
fessional career  in  1886,  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  book  is  devoted  to  short  sketches 
of  every  member  of  the  Judiciary  at  that 
date.     Their   foibles   and    peculiarities    are 
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noted,  but  always  without  malice,  with  the 
result  that  these  very  brief  summaries 
convey  in  a  curious  way  a  more  satisfying 
and  accurate  picture  of  the  individuals 
than  some  more  full-length  and  partisan 
biographies. 

The  leading  figures  at  the  Bar  are  indicated, 
and  the  book  concludes  with  an  account 
of  the  conditions  at  Common  Law  Chambers 
which  earned  them  the  well-deserved  title 
of  the  "  Bear-Garden." 

The  volume  can  be  thoroughly  recom- 
mended as  an  entertaining  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  words  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Coleridge,  when  the  author  approached  him 
for  advice  on  his  career :  "  Whichever 
branch  of  the  profession  you  decide  to 
follow,  you  will  find  yourself  often  among 
queer  people  ;  I  mean  by  queer,  people  the 
like  of  whom  you  have  probably  never  met." 

"Small  Craft." 

In  a  modestly  named  volume  "  Small 
Craft  "  (The  Mitre  Press,  price  2S.  6d.  net) 
Miss  Foote-Whitford  has  collected  her  verse, 
some  of  which  has  previously  been  published 
in  periodicals  and  anthologies.  She  is  a 
blind  writer,  but  only  one  of  her  poems 
("  Blindness  ")  strikes  a  personal  note. 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
a  loved  sister  : — 

"  From  the  port  whence  you  have  sailed 
Can  you  see  my  Small  Craft  hie  ? 

When  the  night  is  dark  and  chill 
Do  you  know  what  passes  by  ? 

Shall  you  watch  each  bright  light  shine 
There — across  the  ocean  wide  ? 

Will  you  speed  it  on  its  way 
As  a  pilot,  sent  as  guide  ?  " 

Much  of  the  verse  is  touched  with  deep 
religious  feeling,  and  several  of  the  poems 
commemorate  days  in  the  Christian  year 
(Christmas,  Good  Friday  and  Easter),  or 
describe  early  legends  of  the  Church,  like 
the  Chastening  of  St.  Augustine,  or  the 
tradition  that  part  of  the  childhood  of 
Christ  was  spent  in  Cornwall. 

Miss  Foote-Whitford  evidently  knows  and 
loves  Cornwall,  and  in  one  of  her  poems 
writes  of  the  Helstone  Furry  Dance,  while 
in  another  she  wiites  in  dialect  of  the 
"  travels  of  a  Cornish  maid  "  who  visited 
London,  and  thought  but  poorly  of  it  till 
she  found  her  way  to  Covent  Garden,  and 
discovered  that  the  flowers  there  had  come 
from  her  home  in  Cornwall. 


Published  by 
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Editorial  Offices: 
224,  Great  Port- 
land Street, 
London      W.\ 


A  GREAT  PIONEER. 

A  LITTLE  boy  once  asked  an  old  French  cure  :  "  What  is  the  greatest  thing  a  man 
can  do  ?  "  The  cure  stood  up  in  the  sunlight  and  pointed  to  his  shadow  stretching 
darkly  from  him  ;  "  Mon  petit,  you  see  that  !  The  greatest  thing  a  man  can  do  is 
to  change  that  dark  shadow  to  a  shadow  of  light  which  shall  live  when  he  is  dead 
and  shall  ever  stretch  further  and  brighter  over  the  earth." 
Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage  was  a  man  whose  "  shadow  of  light  "  has  never  ceased  to 
"  stretch  further  and  brighter  "  over  the  world  of  the  blind,  and  most  blind  people 
in  this  country  to-day  live  and  work  within  the  field  of  its  influence.  He  was  the 
great  pioneer.  Trace  back  along  the  history  of  the  education  of  the  blind,  of  the  production  of  Braille 
books  and  music,  of  Home  Workers'  and  Home  Visiting  Schemes  and  similar  movements,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  their  national  development  will  be  found  the  figure  of  Dr.  Armitage,  ever  labouring  with 
ability  and  energy,  ever  with  the  great-souled  simplicity  which  so  often  marks  the  pioneer. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  whole  status  of  the  blind  has  been  raised  to  a  position  never 
attained  before,  but  the  solid  structure  of  blind  achievement  to-day  would  not  have  existed  but  for 
the  equally  solid  foundations  laid  by  the  workers  of  an  earlier  generation,  amongst  whom  Dr.  Armitage 
will  always  be  distinguished  as  a  leader  and  an  example.  The  Service  in  memory  of  him,  which  will 
be  held  on  3rd  March  (see  page  35) ,  will  be  welcomed  by  blind  people  in  all  walks  of  life,  for  whatever 
their  work  or  interests  may  be,  they  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  and  a  tribute  of  affection  to  Dr.  T. 
R.  Armitage,  "  the  blind  man's  friend." 


ADMINISTRATION    AND    TECHNIQUE. 

The  correspondence  which  has  passed  between  the  Joint  Committee  and  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  (see  page  43)  will  be  read  with  interest  quickened  by  the  concluding  sentence  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  letter  in  which  he  says  that  the  Joint  Committee  "  wish  to  draw  particular  attention  to 
paragraph  12  of  their  explanatory  memorandum,  in  which  it  is  made  abundantly  clear  that  their 
proposals  are  intended  to  strengthen  the  voluntary  side  of  this  important  service."  We  believe  this 
phrase  to  be  entirely  sincere.  Despite  a  few  stubborn  fanatics  for  municipalisation,  local  government 
generally  wishes  to  have  voluntaryism  working  with  it  as  a  strong  and  effective  partner. 

The  local  authorities  have  accepted  in  a  businesslike  spirit  the  heavy  responsibilities  in  blind 
welfare  imposed  on  them  by  Parliament,  and  they  have  now  expressed  the  wish  to  co-operate  over 
the  whole  field  with  voluntary  bodies  organised  effectively  for  local  and  national  work.  It  is  vitally 
important  in  the  interests  of  the  blind — and  no  other  interest  counts — that  this  helpful  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  local  authorities  should  be  met  in  a  practical  and  friendly  spirit. 

The  National  Institute's  reply  will  dispel  misunderstanding  and  compel  respect.  The  Union 
will,  we  believe,  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Joint  Committee  on  regional  areas  without  much 
difficulty.  We  wish  we  could  say  something  to  smooth  the  way  of  other  bodies  concerned.  Certainly 
the  kind  of  proposals  put  forward  by  the  "  conference  "  which  met  on  January  31st  (see  pages  44-46) 
will  not  help  matters  at  all.  The  N.I.B.  could  not  have  acted  otherwise  than  it  did  in  declining  an 
invitation  to  attend  that  meeting,  called  as  it  was  to  discuss  a  scheme  "  diametrically  opposed  "  to  the 
Joint  Committee's  recommendations.  The  majority  of  those  who  did  attend  the  meeting  were 
salaried  officials.  Salaried  officials  have  a  highly  important  part  to  play  in  our  work.  Among  other 
duties,  they  have  to  advise  the  bodies  which  employ  them  on  matters  of  policy.  It  is  not  their  place, 
either  individually  or  collectively,  to  decide  questions  of  policy,  still  less  to  over-ride  responsible 
administrative  Committees  and  Councils.  None  the  less,  if  that  meeting  had  applied  itself  earnestly 
to  putting  the  idea  of  a  National  General  Council  for  Blind  Welfare  into  practical  shape,  it  might 
have  been  of  some  use.  Neither  the  local  authorities  nor  the  N.I.B.  can  be  expected  to  take  seriously 
a  scheme  which  exalts  talk  above  action,  and  more  elaborately  even  than  before,  confuses  consultative, 
advisory  and  executive  functions  in  a  welter  of  self-evident  contradictions. 

The  local  authorities,  as  we  understand  them,  want  to  deal  in  national  matters  with  an  executive 
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national  body  performing  national  services  and  working  in  harmony  with  the  local  agencies.  They 
have,  we  think,  in  the  Joint  Committee's  Report  unduly  simplified  the  issue  and,  although  extreme 
simplification  is  often  the  best  means  of  stating  the  essentials  of  a  problem,  we  ourselves  see  no  reason 
why  the  Library,  for  example,  should  not  continue  the  separate  service  of  distributing  books,  and 
the  Servers  of  the  Blind  League  the  difficult  and  necessary  work  for  mentally  defective  blind  children. 
But,  whatever  our  opinions  may  be,  the  local  authorities  in  the  long  run  have  the  last  word,  unless  the 
bodies  in  question  can  vindicate  their  independence  by  doing  without  public  grants.  Agencies, 
whether  purely  voluntary  or  composite  voluntary-local-authority  bodies,  are  free  to  build  their  own 
machinery  for  consultation  and  discussion.  That  side  of  their  activities  does  not  concern  local 
authorities  in  their  collective  aspect,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  aspect  represented  by  the  Joint  Committee. 
The  sooner  this  undoubted  truth  is  recognised,  the  brighter  will  be  the  prospect  of  ensuring  in  the 
present  controversy  the  continued  existence  of  the  Union — as  modified  by  regional  reorganisation — 
and  of  the  professional  organisations  which  teachers,  workshop  managers  and  other  officials  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  form,  use  and  defend.  If  they  are  weakened  in  the  present  struggle,  it  will  be 
because,  while  seeking  to  be  something  they  are  not,  they  have  not  asserted  their  proper  place  in  the 
structure  of  blind  welfare  and  have  failed  to  recognise  that  the  Joint  Committee  is  concerned  with 
administration,  not  technique. 

No  man  ever  suffers  in  the  esteem  of  others  by  stating  his  own  case  soberly  and  firmly  and  with  due 
regard  for  the  rights  of  others.  The  case  made  by  the  N.I.B.  in  its  letter  to  the  Joint  Committee  for  re- 
taining in  the  Council  of  the  national  body  an  adequate  representation  of  the  blind  and  of  the  original 
voluntary  motive  merits  particular  consideration.  The  word  "adequate"  is,  of  course,  the  crux.  If 
the  right  basis  of  blind  welfare  is  a  tripod — State,  Voluntaryism;  the  Blind — each  leg  must  be  of  approxi- 
mately equal  length.  But  metaphors,  while  they  illuminate  principles,  are  not  arithmetic.  In  the 
discussions  of  the  next  few  months  a  frank  recognition  of  the  serious  sense  of  responsibility  felt  by 
each  of  the  parties  to  the  negotiations  should  pave  the  way  to  an  equitable  and  practical  agreement. 

PASTIME    AS    AN    ENRICHMENT. 

One  topic  of  discussion  almost  inevitably  finds  its  way  into  any  gathering  of  home  teachers  of 
the  blind,  and  one  problem  seems  quite  persistently  to  elude  their  solution.  "  How  can  we  dispose 
of  the  goods  that  our  pastime  workers  make  ?  "  is  a  question  to  which  so  far  as  one  can  see  no  really 
satisfactory  answer  can  ever  be  forthcoming.  The  first-class  goods  made  by  those  who  are 
skilled,  but  who  work  too  slowly  to  be  acceptable  in  a  home  workers'  scheme,  do  not  present  much 
difficulty,  for  they  are  few  in  number  and  can  generally  be  disposed  of  through  private  orders.  But — -to 
quote  from  the  recent  report  of  a  voluntary  association — "  the  swabs  knitted  too  tight  or  too  loose, 
rather  grubby  baskets  that  bulge  in  the  wrong  place,  a  crocheted  kettle-holder,  or  a  rather  mangy 
wool  mat  "  are  goods  whose  disposal  presents  an  almost  insoluble  problem,  and  that  they  should  be 
sold  to  sympathetic  friends,  as  the  report  in  question  goes  on  to  suggest,  is  a  solution  the  wisdom  of 
which  is  highly  questionable.  For  such  sales  can  only  encourage  the  uninformed  public,  unaware  of  the 
distinction  between  the  work  of  a  home  worker  and  that  of  a  pastime  worker,  to  see  in  the  label  "  Made 
by  the  Blind  "  an  appeal  to  the  heart  rather  than  to  the  aesthetic  sense. 

Surely  the  time  has  come  for  the  home  teacher  to  break  away  from  any  rigid  interpretation  of 
a  pastime  occupation,  and  to  see  in  it  less  the  opportunity  for  the  unemployable  blind  person  to  earn 
a  little  pocket-money,  and  more  an  opportunity  for  him  to  enrich  his  mind  with  new  interests.  In 
this  connection,  might  we  not  urge  once  again  that  home  teachers  should  make  use  of  the  facilities 
offered  by  so  many  of  our  museums  to  show  their  treasures  to  blind  persons  and  to  allow  them  special 
privileges  ?  The  answer  sometimes  made  that  blind  people  are  not  interested  in  the  suggestion  is, 
we  are  almost  sure,  one  based  on  misapprehension,  for  where,  as  in  Sunderland,  a  determined  effort 
has  been  made,  it  has  proved  very  successful.  It  is  probably  not  a  very  easy  matter  to  arrange  a 
conducted  visit  to  a  museum,  but  neither  is  the  Summer  Outing  that  is  part  of  the  programme  of 
almost  every  social  club  for  the  blind,  and  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  really  enthusiastic  home 
teacher  would  overcome  the  difficulties.  Perhaps  some  of  them  are  still  influenced  by  memories  of 
their  own  childhood,  when  they  were  dragged  as  unwilling  victims  past  rows  of  glass-cases  containing 
apparently  unclassified  stones,  suspiciously  like  all  the  stones  they  had  ever  seen  lying  on  the  road, 
moulting  birds  on  dusty  boughs,  or  fragments  of  pottery  that  any  self-respecting  housewife  would 
relegate  to  the  dust-bin.  But  times  have  changed  since  then,  and  to-day  Museums  are  cheerful  places, 
especially  where,  as  in  the  case  when  blind  visitors  are  expected,  a  well-informed  and  understanding 
official  is  at  hand  to  make  the  dry  bones  live.  The  Editor. 
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THE    REORGANISATION    SCHEME. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE'S  VIEWS  ON  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE'S  PROPOSALS. 


THE  following  correspon- 
dence has  passed  between 
the  Joint  Blind  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  County 
Councils  Association  and  the 
Association  of  Municipal  Cor- 
porations and  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  : — 

14th  December,  1934. 
The  Secretary-General, 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224-8,  Great  Portland  Street, 
W.i. 

Dear  Sir, 

Blind  Welfare. 
(Reorganisation   of   Voluntary   Associations.) 

I  am  instructed  by  the  Joint  Blind  Wel- 
fare Committee  of  the  Association  of  Munici- 
pal Corporations  and  my  Association  to  send 
you  a  copy  (see  the  appendix  to  the  enclosed 
report*)  of  their  scheme  for  the  reorganisation 
of  voluntary  associations,  and  to  inform  you 
that  they  are  desirous  of  discussing  their  pro- 
posals, which  have  been  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  Councils  of  both  Associations, 
with  your  organisation  and  all  other  in- 
terested parties. 

The  Joint  Committee  consider  that  it  will 
be  more  convenient,  at  all  events  in  the  first 
instance,  to  confer  with  the  voluntary  asso- 
ciations individually,  and  arrangements  have 
already  been  made  for  the  regional  aspect  of 
the  scheme  to  be  discussed  with  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind. 

A  further  communication  will  be  addressed 
to  you  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  the  mean- 
time, the  Joint  Committee  wish  to  draw  parti- 
cular attention  to  paragraph  12  of  their  ex- 
planatory memorandum,  in  which  it  is  made 
abundantly  clear  that  their  proposals  are  in- 
tended to  strengthen  the  voluntary  side  of 
this  important  service. 

Yours  faithfully, 

S.  M.  Johnson, 
Secretary 
(County  Councils  Association). 

*  Published  as  a  Supplement  to  The   New  Beacon, 
15th  December,   1934. 


25th  January,   1935. 
S.  M.  Johnson,  Esq., 
Secretary, 

County  Councils  Association, 
84,  Eccleston  Square, 
Westminster,  S.W.  1. 

Sir, 

Blind  Welfare. 
(Reorganisation   of   Voluntary   Associations.) 

I  am  directed  by  my  Council  to  thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  December  14th,  1934,  on 
the  above  named  matter,  and  to  inform  you 
that  it  has  now  been  able  to  give  the  neces- 
sary consideration  to  the  scheme  prepared 
by  your  Committee  for  the  reorganisation 
of  voluntary  associations.  I  am  to  say  that 
in  so  far  as  the  National  Institute  is  concerned 
it  accepts  in  principle  the  proposals  set  out  in 
your  Committee's  scheme  and  is  prepared  at 
a  convenient  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
your  Committee  all  or  any  of  the  matters 
referred  to  therein.  In  particular  the  Insti- 
tute welcomes  the  reference  made  in  para- 
graph 12  of  the  Joint  Committee's  Report 
to  the  desire  of  your  Committee  to  render 
voluntary  service  better  able  to  continue  in 
the  future  the  valuable  aid  which  it  has  given 
in  the  past.  Further  it  welcomes  what  you 
say  in  the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter  of 
December  14th,  1934,  to  the  effect  that  your 
Committee's  proposals  are  intended  to 
strengthen  the  voluntary  side  of  this  impor- 
tant service.  My  Council,  recognising  fully 
the  responsibilities  now  laid  upon  local  autho- 
rities for  blind  welfare,  believe  profoundly 
that  the  continuance  of  voluntary  effort  is 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  both 
local  and  national  services. 

With  regard  to  your  Committee's  detailed 
proposals,  the  Institute  is  prepared  to  agree 
to  a  suitable  reorganisation  of  its  Council  with 
substantially  increased  representation  of  re- 
sponsible local  authorities,  either  through  the 
regions  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  under 
the  scheme,  or  through  the  County  Councils 
Association  and  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations.  At  the  same  time  it  regards  it 
as  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  its 
governing  body  when  reconstituted  should 
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include  an  adequate  representation  of  the 
blind  and  a  substantial  number  of  National 
Members  representing  the  public  who  provide 
the  funds  for  the  greater  part  of  its  activities. 
My  Council,  in  referring  to  "  National 
Members  "  has  in  mind  persons  of  the  type 
elected  to  the  Council  in  Group  D.  of  its 
present  Constitution,  that  is  to  say  "  persons 
interested  in  National  Work  for  the  blind  " 
amongst  whom  are  found  the  names  of  men 
who  are  specially  qualified  by  experience 
(generally  in  the  outside  world)  to  guide 
national  administration.  The  Institute  would 
regard  it  as  a  matter  for  regret  if  room  could 
no  longer  be  found  on  its  Council  for  a  certain 
number  of  men  of  distinction  and  experience 
far  wider  than  is  offered  by  the  administra- 
tion of  blind  charities.  Moreover  amongst 
the  "  National  Members  "  are  found  a 
number  of  blind  persons  in  addition  to  those 
who  are  members  of  the  Council  qua  re- 
presentatives of  other  bodies,  whose  presence 
on  the  Council  makes  it  possible  to  comply 
with  the  stipulation  contained  in  the  Insti- 
tute's original  Articles  of  Association  to  the 
effect  that  "  so  far  as  is  possible  not  less  than 
one  third  of  the  governing  body  should  be 
blind  persons." 

My  Council  has  taken  note  of  the  executive 
functions  assigned  to  it  by  virtue  of  Part  II. 
(1)  and  Schedule  C  of  the  Report.  It  accepts 
the  principle  that  its  work  should  be  national 
in  the  fullest  and  widest  interpretation  of  that 
term.  In  considering  the  schedule  it  ob- 
serves that  the  existing  activities  of  the 
Institute  generally  are  included.  An  excep- 
tion, however,  is  made  of  the  Southern  Home 


Counties  Home  Workers'  Scheme  and  I  am  to 
say  that  the  Institute  is  prepared  to  surrender 
this  work  as  soon  as  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments are  made  in  the  interests  of  the  home 
workers  involved.  Similarly  the  Institute 
would  not  claim  to  continue  any  work 
proved  to  be  local,  which  constituted  an 
anomaly  under  the  new  arrangements.  On 
the  other  hand,  my  Council  desires  to  point 
out  that  such  work  as  theirs  cannot  be  fully 
contained  in  or  limited  by  a  schedule.  The 
work  of  the  Institute  has  grown  with  the 
social  and  technical  evolution  of  the  country, 
and  with  the  growing  and  changing  needs 
and  demands  of  the  blind.  My  Council  re- 
gards it,  therefore,  as  of  vital  importance  to 
the  interests  of  the  blind  that  the  Institute 
as  reconstituted  should  be  empowered  to  ini- 
tiate and  develop  any  new  work  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  blind  which  could  be  best  carried 
on  by  a  national  body. 

My  Council  at  its  meeting  yesterday  ap- 
pointed its  representatives  to  confer  with  your 
Committee  in  accordance  with  the  intentions 
expressed  in  the  first  paragraph  of  your 
letter.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear,  in  due  course, 
of  a  convenient  date.  It  is  realised  that  you 
desire  to  confer  with  other  bodies  concerned 
before  you  meet  my  Council's  representatives, 
but  I  am  to  say  that  if  the  meeting  with  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  could  take 
place  not  later  than  April  my  Council  would 
be  obliged. 

I  am,  Sir,  Your  obedient  servant, 
W.  McG.  Eagar, 

Secretary -General. 
(National  Institute  for  the  Blind.) 


Scheme  for  a   National   General   Council   of  Blind  Welfare. 


ON  21st  December,  1934,  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  was  invited 
by  Miss  Cracknall  to  attend  a  third 
Conference  on  31st  January,  1935, 
of  the  Association  of  Workshops,  the  College  of 
Teachers,  the  National  Library,  and  the  Union 
of  Counties  Associations,  to  consider  replies  on 
the  Scheme  recommended  by  the  meeting  on 
the  18th  October,  and  the  sections  of  the  Joint 
Blind  Welfare  Committee's  Scheme  which 
relate  to  the  constitution  and  functions  of  a 
central  national  organisation. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  replied 
as  follows  : — 


26th  January,  1935. 

Dear  Miss  Cracknall, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  21st  December, 
which  I  have  already  formally  acknowledged, 
I  am  directed  by  the  Council  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  to  send  you  the  attached 
copy  of  the  reply  which  it  has  made  to  the  Joint 
Blind  Welfare  Committee  in  response  to  their 
letter  enclosing  a  copy  of  their  scheme  for  the 
reorganisation  of  voluntary  associations  con- 
cerned with  work  for  the  blind.  The  Joint 
Committee  in  their  letter  have  informed  my 
Council  that  they  are  desirous  of  discussing 
their  scheme,  which  has  been  adopted  unani- 
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mously  by  the  County  Councils  Association 
and  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations, 
with  the  National  Institute  and  with  the  other 
bodies  concerned.  My  Council,  as  you  will  see 
from  its  enclosed  reply,  has  undertaken  to 
discuss  that  scheme  and  it  cannot,  therefore, 
engage  at  this  time  in  discussions  of  an  alter- 
native scheme  which,  I  understand,  has  been 
described  by  the  Joint  Committee  in  a  letter 
written  to  you  as  Secretary  of  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations,  as  diametrically  opposed 
to  their  own.  You  will  appreciate,  therefore, 
that  my  Council  cannot  be  represented  at  the 
meeting  you  propose  for  31st  January. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  Council  is  extremely 
desirous  that  the  voluntary  bodies  engaged  in 
work  for  the  blind  should  come  to  full  agreement 
among  themselves  and  with  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  a  scheme  of  reorganisation  which 
will  meet  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  local 
authorities  for  a  practical  and  business-like 
structure  of  blind  welfare,  and  will  at  the  same 
time  preserve  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  the 
irreplaceable  values  of  voluntaryism  in  our  work. 
My  Council  looks  forward,  therefore,  to  the 
opportunity  which  will  occur,  when  the  Joint 
Committee  has  carried  through  its  discussion, 
of  meeting  in  conference  all  other  bodies  of  a 
voluntary  character  which  are  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  services  for  the  blind, 
and  it  hopes  that  a  conference  at  that  stage 
will  be  harmonious  and  effective. 
Yours  faithfully, 

W.  McG.  Eagar, 

Secretary-  General. 
( National  Institute  for  the  Blind.) 

After  the  Conference,  the  following  letter  was 
sent  to  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee  by 
Miss  Cracknall : — 

4th  February,  1935. 
S.  M.  Johnson,  Esq., 
Secretary, 

Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee, 
84,  Eccleston  Square,  S.W.  1. 
Dear  Sir, 

Blind  Welfare 

(Reorganisation  of  Voluntary  Associations). 

I  am  to  inform  you  that  a  Conference  was 
held  on  Thursday,  31st  January,  1935,  at  which 
the  appointed  representatives  of  the  Association 
of  Workshops,  the  College  of  Teachers,  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind  and  the  Union 
of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind  were  met 
together  to  consider  the  co-ordination  of  national 
work  for  the  blind.  This  Conference  was  the 
third  of  a  series  similarly  convened,  at  the 
previous  meeting  of  which  (held  on  18th 
October,  1934)  a  scheme  for  the  formation  of  a 
National  General  Council  of  Blind  Welfare  was 
considered,     and,     with    certain    amendments 


in  the  constitution,  referred  back  for  further 
consideration  to  the  Councils  of  the  bodies  who 
had  been  invited  to  confer  together.  Subsequent 
to  this  meeting  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Com- 
mittee published  their  scheme  for  national 
reorganisation,  and  the  bodies  concerned  have 
had  both  schemes  before  them  at  all  meetings 
in  council  since  that  date. 

I  am  now  requested,  as  Acting  Hon.  Secretary 
to  the  Conference  held  on  31st  ultimo,  to 
forward,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint 
Blind  Welfare  Committee,  the  enclosed  draft 
proposal  for  the  formation  of  a  National  General 
Council  of  Blind  Welfare  based  upon  a  scheme, 
the  principle  of  which — "  that  there  is  a  need 
for  a  National  General  Council  as  the  co- 
ordinating Body  or  Council  of  Blind  Welfare  " 
— has  been  adopted  by  all  the  organisations 
represented  at  the  Conference. 

In  making  their  proposal,  the  Conference  had 
in  view  the  probability  that,  by  the  year  1939, 
with  more  experience  of  the  work  of  the  National 
General  Council,  the  functions  of  that  Council 
might  be  so  enlarged  as  to  absorb  the  present 
functions  of  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations 
for  the  Blind,  which  would  then  cease  to  exist. 

I  was  also  directed  to  say  that  the  members 
constituting  the  Conference  expressed  strongly 
the  opinion  that  negotiation  on  the  proposed 
National  General  Council  should  take  the  form 
of  a  Round  Table  Conference  of  the  Joint  Blind 
Welfare  Committee  and  representatives  of  all 
the  National  bodies  concerned,  superseding  for 
this  purpose  separate  meetings  between  the 
Joint  Committee  and  individual  national  bodies. 
I  am,  dear  sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

(signed)  Grace  Cracknall, 
Acting  Hon.  Secretary, 
Conference  on  Co-ordination  of  National 
Work  for  the  Blind. 
National  General  Council  of  Blind 
Welfare. 

1. — The  National  General  Council  shall  act  as 
the  clearing  house  of  national  work  for  the  blind 
and  shall  be  the  representative  body  for  the 
expression  of  opinion  on  matters  of  general 
national  import. 

2. — The  National  General  Council  shall  seek 
recognition  by  the  Minister  of  Health  and  the 
Local  Authorities  as  the  body  to  which  they 
will  in  the  first  instance  refer  for  information 
from,  or  negotiation  with,  the  blind  world  as  a 
whole. 

3. — The  National  General  Council  shall  be 
the  body  through  which  grants  for  national  (not 
local)  services  shall  be  made,  including  those  in 
the  Third  Schedule  of  the  Minister's  (Contri- 
butions) Scheme  under  the  Local  Government 
Act. 
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4. — The  National  General  Council  shall  not 
raise  money  from  the  public. 

5. — The  functions  of  the  National  General 
Council  shall  be  advisory  and  consultative, 
rather  than  administrative  : — 

Among  those  functions  will  be  : — 

(a)  The  organisation  of  general  conferences  on 

national  matters  ; 

(b)  The  consideration  of  new  schemes  of  a 

national  character  which  necessitate  the 
raising  of  funds  from  the  public  ; 

(c)  Consultation    with    the    constituent    and 

regional    bodies   from    time    to    time    in 
order  to  avoid  overlapping. 
6. — The    constitution    of    the    Council    shall 

provide   for  adequate  representation   of  Local 

Authorities,  of  regional  and  national  interests, 

and  of  the  blind  community. 

7. — The  following  might  form  the  basis  for 

such  a  Council : — 

Group  I — 

Persons  representing  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind 
appointed  by  the  regional  bodies  on  a 
basis  of  the  number  of  blind  persons 
served,  elected  in  such  manner  as  the 
regional  bodies  shall  determine    .  .  . .  .20 

GROUP  II— 

Persons  representing  Local  Authorities, 
elected  through  : — 

(a)  The   County   Councils   Association 

and  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations  ; 

(b)  The  London  County  Council  ; 

(c)  Direct     from     Local     Government 

areas  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  20 

GROUP  Ill- 
Representatives    of    National    Bodies, 
including  : — 

The  Association  of  Workshops  for  the 

Blind 

The  Clothworkers'  Company 

The  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind 

Gardners  Trust 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. . 

The  National  Library  for  the  Blind.. 

St.  Dunstans 

Servers  of  the  Blind  League 


GROUP  IV— 

Representatives    of    Organisations     of 
the  Blind,  including  : — 

The    National    Association    of    Blind 

Workers 
The  National  League  of  the  Blind 

GROUP  V— 

Other   persons   interested   in    national 
work  for  the  blind 


3 
1 

3 
1 

3 
3 
1 

1 
—       16 


66 


2,ist  January,  1935. 

On  the  same  date,  the  following  letter  was 
sent  to  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee  by 
the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the 
Blind  :— 


66,  Victoria  Street, 

London,  S.W.i. 
■\th  February,  1935. 
S.  M.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Secretary, 
Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee, 
84,  Eccleston  Square,  S.W.i. 
Dear  Mr.  Johnson, 

Blind  Welfare 
(Reorganisation  of  Voluntary  Associations). 
The  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the 
Blind,  at  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Council  held 
on  17th  January,  1935,  unanimously  endorsed 
the  recommendation  of  their  Executive  Com- 
mittee that  before  any  negotiation  takes  place 
between  the  Union  and  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  reorganisation  of  national  work  for  the 
blind,  the  views  of  the  National  bodies  mainly 
concerned  should  be  ascertained. 

Provision  for  such  consultation  was  made  by 
a  Conference  convened  for,  and  held  on  Thursday, 
31st  January,  on  behalf  of  which  a  proposal 
is  being  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  your 
Committee. 

As  the  Special  Meeting  of  the  Union  on  17th 
January  was  called  to  consider  the  observations 
of  the  Counties  Associations  on  both  the  regional 
and  national  aspect  of  the  reorganisation  of 
voluntary  work  for  the  blind,  the  Council  agreed 
not  to  defer  discussion  of  the  national  question 
until  a  later  date,  but  to  consider  at  that 
meeting  the  recommendation  of  their  Executive 
Committee  on  the  subject  ;  this  recommenda- 
tion was  finally  carried  by  the  Council  by  29 
votes  to  3,  as  follows  : — 

That  the  Council  of  the  Union  cannot  agree 
to  any  Scheme  of  reorganisation  under 
an  existing  agency  which  has  executive 
functions.     The   National  Body  should, 
in  their  opinion,  be  mainly  of  an  advisory 
and   consultative   nature.     Further,    the 
National  Body  cannot  be  a  money-raising 
organisation    as    it    would    then    be    in 
direct    competition    with    other    bodies, 
and  its  work  must  be  carried  out  from  a 
position    of    complete    detachment    and 
independence. 
It  will  be  understood,  however,  that  the  pro- 
posal for  a  National  General  Council  submitted 
for    your    Committee's    consideration    by    the 
Conference    held    on   31st    January,    at    which 
representatives  of  the  Union  of  Counties  Associa- 
tions for  the  Blind  were  present,  has  not  been 
before  the  Council  of  that  body  in  its  present 
form  and  can  only  be  regarded,  so  far  as  the 
Union  is  concerned,  as  a  basis  for  discussion 
within  the  terms  of  the  resolution  quoted  above. 
Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  Grace  Cracknall, 

Secretary. 
(Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

The  Reorganisation  Scheme. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  much  discussed  Resolution  of 
the  County  Councils  Association  has  had  an 
effect  which  those  who  drafted  it  can  scarcely 
have  foreseen,  but  is  there  not  something  in 
it  which  deserves  consideration  and  discus- 
sion rather  than  the  non-constructive  opposi- 
tion which  is  shown  in  the  resolutions  passed 
by  some  of  the  National  bodies  referred  to  in 
it  ?  Is  it  not  possible  by  a  combination 
representing  all  interests  to  evolve  one  truly 
National  Council  on  which  all  could  secure 
representation  whilst  still  retaining  each  its 
own  individuality  in  detail  ? 

Whatever  the  constitution  of  a  National 
Council  may  be  it  should  provide  a  channel 
through  which  all  matters  concerning  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  could  travel  from  the 
voluntary  or  other  Agency  to  one  centre  for 
advice  or  assistance.  The  fabric  as  I  visualise 
it  should  be  built  up  from  below,  and  as 
obviously  it  would  not  be  practical  for  every 
Agency  and  Authority  to  have  direct  repre- 
sentation, a  first  step  would  be  to  combine 
both  voluntary  Agencies  and  Local  Autho- 
rities in  suitable  areas  into  Regional  or 
County  Associations.  The  representatives  of 
such  Regional  Associations,  together  with 
representatives  of  such  existing  National 
bodies  as  the  Library,  the  College  of  Teachers, 
the  Association  of  Workshops,  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness  Committee,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee and  any  other  which  may  have  an 
equal  claim,  could  then  form  the  nucleus  for 
a  National  Council.  It  should  next  be  the 
duty  of  this  nucleus  to  secure  by  repre- 
sentative election  a  given  number  of  blind 
persons,  and  by  co-operation  others  who,  by 
reason  of  their  known  interest  and  knowledge, 
would  be  valuable  to  the  work  in  general 
or  to  any  particular  section  of  its  activities. 
If  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  were 
so  constituted  as  to  be  truly  National  and 
representative  it  would  in  my  opinion  be  the 
most  fitting  of  all  existing  organisations  for 
the  head  and  centre  of  National  work  for 
the  blind. 

From  a  Council  so  constituted,  separate 
Committees  could  be  formed  for  each  of  the 
many  phases  of  Blind  Welfare,  and  these, 


wherever  possible,  would  encourage  and 
support  existing  activities,  rather  than 
endeavour  in  any  way  to  supplant  them. 
For  instance,  the  whole  of  the  distribution  of 
literature  could  be  entrusted  to  the  National 
Library,  and  a  scheme  for  production  agreed 
upon  which  would  give  the  best  possible 
service  without  overlapping.  Similarly, 
educational  matters  could  be  the  province  of 
the  Teachers'  Association  and  those  relating 
to  employment  might  be  referred  to  the 
Association  of  Workshops.  An  Appeals 
Committee  could  conduct  collections  for 
national  purposes  and  arrange  when  desired 
for  unified  collections  for  local  and  national 
needs,  whilst  a  Finance  Committee  could 
recommend  to  the  Council  as  a  whole  how 
funds  available  could  best  be  spent  or 
distributed,  and  what  activities  should  be 
subsidised  for  the  general  good.  From  the 
Council  also  a  Cabinet  or  Advisory  Committee 
could  be  formed  whose  function  it  would  be 
to  discuss,  advise  upon,  and  make  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  all  problems  of 
general  interest,  but  with  no  executive 
powers  apart  from  the  Council.  Such  a 
Council  would  be  in  effect  an  amalgamation 
of  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  and 
the  National  Institute,  together  with  the 
active  support  of  all  others  who  have  any 
claim  to  be  considered  National,  and  it 
would  be  built  up  on  a  basis  representative 
of  all  Blind  Welfare. 

Such  a  Central  Council  should  not  be 
limited  in  any  research  or  activities  which 
would  tend  to  the  general  good,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  should  not  undertake  local  or 
regional  work  which  could  be  equally  well 
clone  by  any  other  existing  organisation ; 
rather  it  should  initiate,  foster,  and  encourage 
other  efforts,  and  if  necessary  subsidise  them 
from  the  funds  available,  all  subsidies  being 
granted  only  after  approval  by  the  General 
Council. 

This  suggestion  is  merely  a  skeleton  outline 
for  a  National  Council  which  would  not  be  an 
additional  body  but  a  fusion  of  those  existing, 
and  with  a  definite  tendency  towards  a 
future  reduction — it  would  centralise  all 
national  work  without  hindering  any.  An 
essential  point  for  success  is  that  stressed  in 
the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  that  the 
N.I.B.  should  amend  its  Constitution.  The 
various  National  Bodies  should  be  big  enough 
to  sink  preconceived  prejudices  in  a  genuine 
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desire  to  secure  greater  co-ordination  and 
less  overlapping,  but  so  far  the  criticisms  have 
not  tended  in  that  direction  and  can  scarcely 
be  considered  helpful  or  constructive. 

There  is  no  other  organisation  in  the 
kingdom  anywhere  near  the  N.I.B.  in  its 
power  for  good — it  claims  the  title  National 
but  if  it  is  to  become  the  truly  National 
Centre  it  must  be  entirely  unselfish.  Its  great 
wealth  and  influence  should  be  directed  to 
purely  national  interest :  to  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  nation-wide  activities  :  to 
the  promotion  of  greater  economy  in  admini- 
stration and  efficiency  in  the  care  of  the  blind 
through  the  Regional  bodies. 

The  National  Institute  is  of  outstanding 
importance,  it  has  undertakings  not  at- 
tempted by  any  other  body,  and  its  capacity 
for  beneficial  work  is  enormous  if  rightly 
directed,  but  at  present  there  is  without  any 
doubt  whatever  a  strong  feeling  that  the  self- 
styled  National  Institute  is  too  much  N.I.B. 
and  is  ever  trying  to  take  a  bite  out  of 
somebody  else's  cake.  It  gives  too  little 
credit  or  recognition  to  the  work  of  others,  and 
in  its  propaganda  often  makes  statements 
which  although  true  in  the  letter  may 
convey  a  definitely  wrong  impression  to  a 
reader  not  fully  conversant  with  all  details. 
It  is  clever  advertising  and  good  begging 
but  a  truly  National  Centre  should  act  only 
for  the  benefit  of  Blind  Welfare  as  a  whole 
and  with  less  regard  for  its  own  glory. 

Is  it  not  possible  for  all  those  who  profess 
to  be  working  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind  to  get  together,  and  sinking  all  in- 
dividual aspirations,  to  form  from  many 
activities  one  recognised  head  and  centre  to 
which  all  could  look  for  advice  and  assistance, 
and  on  which  all  organisations  could  feel 
that  directly  or  indirectly  they  had  repre- 
sentation and  a  voice,  and  is  it  quite  impos- 
sible that  this  should  be  a  reconstituted 
National  Institute  ? 

Yours,  etc. 

William  Whitehead. 

Bolton. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— In  her  opinion  of  the  report  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  published  in  The  New 
Beacon  of  December  15th,  Miss  Muirhead 
says  : — 

"  It  would  be  agreed  that  the  new  National 
Council  must  be  as  representative  as  possible 


and,  therefore,  that  there  would  be  no  place 
upon  it  for  National  members — not  delegates 
from  particular  bodies,  local  or  otherwise — - 
who  make  up  anything  like  as  much  as  39 
per  cent,  of  the  total  membership  (24  out  of 
62).  This  would  give  quite  undue  voting 
power  to  members  not  accountable  to  a 
daughter  society." 

Are  the  general  public,  then,  who  sub- 
scribe by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  funds 
administered  by  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  to  have  no  representatives  (or 
very  few)  on  the  Council  which  administers 
them  ? 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  realised  how 
comparatively  small  a  part  of  those  funds  is 
provided  for  by  Government  grants  and 
payments  by  local  authorities. 

Government  grants  account  for  about 
16  per  cent.,  and  in  passing  it  may  be  noted, 
as  there  is  some  misapprehension  on  this 
point,  that  though  those  grants  may  be 
received  through  local  authorities,  they  are 
not  paid  from  local  funds,  but  are  still 
Government  grants,  merely  passed  on. 

The  grants  by  the  Board  of  Education  are 
a  small  item,  about  1  per  cent. 

Of  the  payments  by  local  authorities,  by 
far  the  largest  is  £6,110,  which  is  augmen- 
tation under  the  House  Industries  Scheme  at 
present  managed  by  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  for  certain  local  authorities, 
and  every  penny  of  this  is  passed  on  to  the 
Home  Workers  for  whom  they  are  respon- 
sible. 

The  other  payments  by  local  authorities, 
amounting  at  the  most  to  about  16  per  cent., 
and  probably  rather  less,  are  all  made  for 
specific  services,  such  as  the  maintenance  of 
blind  babies  in  the  Sunshine  Homes,  or  of 
children  at  the  Court  Grange  School,  or  the 
like.  The  co-operation  of  these  authorities 
is,  of  course,  most  valuable  to  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  whose  work  in  some 
cases  could  not  go  on  without  it  ;  nevertheless 
all  these  payments  are  for  value  received. 

All  the  rest  of  the  expenditure  is  provided 
for  from  voluntary  sources — from  the  con- 
tributions of  subscribers,  past  and  present, 
whom  the  National  members  may  be  taken 
to  represent. 

The  governing  bodies  of  other  charitable 
institutions,  such  as  the  London  Voluntary 
Hospitals,  represent  (as  far  as  I  know,  almost 
exclusively)  their  subscribers  ;  it  is  true  that 
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in  practice  the  connection  is  rather  slight,  but 
that  is  because  the  subscribers  do  not  wish  it 
otherwise.  In  the  case  of  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  there  are  no  doubt  many 
other  important  interests  which  must  be 
represented,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
should  absorb  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Council. 

Moreover,  the  representatives  of  special 
interests  necessarily  have  a  special  point  of 
view  :  it  is  surely  very  desirable  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Council  should  have 
no  special  interest  to  consider,  and  should  be 
able  to  take  a  detached  view  of  the  questions 
which  come  before  it. 

Finally,  most  people  will  agree  that  the 
blind  public  as  such  should  be  represented 
on  the  Council,  and  the  10  of  the  24  National 
members  who  are  blind  may  be  taken  to  re- 
present it  :  if  that  is  admitted,  there  remain 
14  National  members  to  represent  the  sub- 
scribers who  provide  two-thirds  of  the  funds 
expended. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  add  that  I  am  one  of  the 
14,  but  I  hope  that  these  remarks  are  not 
coloured  by  personal  considerations,  and  if 
it  is  decided  that  the  National  members 
are  to  go,  I  shall  go  quite  cheerfully,  though 
not  without  regret. 

Yours,  etc., 

Walter  S.  Talbot. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — As  a  young  man  I  was  connected, 
for  a  time,  with  a  manufacturing  firm  which 
invariably  headed  its  weekly  Trade  Paper 
advertisement  with  the  slogan — -"  Established 
1780."  One  day  a  rival  firm  inserted  an 
advertisement  with  the  startling  headline — 
"  We  were  not  established  in  1780  or  in  1850 
but  last  year,  viz.  1888.  And  our  designs 
and  methods  are  right  up  to  date."  There 
is  a  moral  in  this  story  which  may  be  left 
to  the  reader.  Doubtless  I  shall  be  reminded 
of  King  Rehoboam  and  his  foolish  youngsters, 
but  we  are  not  to  conclude  from  that  engag- 
ing incident  that  modern  and  novel  ideas, 
objectionable  to  the  dear  old  men  whose 
minds  are  still  meditating  upon  what  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  in  1868,  are  unworthy  of 
consideration  or  even  of  adoption  sometimes. 

Even  in  this  year  of  grace  1935  there  is 
still  an  infinite  amount  of  wisdom  to  be 
learned  from  the  poem  "  Job." 


It  may  be  asked  what  all  this  nonsense 
has  to  do  with  the  National  Institute  and 
the  Joint  Report  ?  Only  this — that  after 
reading  all  that  has  been  written  in  your 
issues  of  December,  1934,  and  January,  1935, 
and  after  listening  to  debates  on  the  subject 
of  the  Joint  Report,  I  am  still  left  wondering 
about  one  objection  to  the  Report  which 
appears  to  overshadow  all  the  others.  I 
refer  of  course  to  the  proposal  in  the  Joint 
Report  that  the  National  Institute  should 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  new  National 
Council.  Here  it  is  apparently  necessary  to 
remind  some  of  your  readers  that  it  is  not 
the  National  Institute  as  it  exists  to-day 
that  is  referred  to,  but  the  National  Institute 
"  suitably  reconstituted."  In  another  place 
the  words  used  are  "  Such  National  body 
should  be  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  which  should  be  suitably  reorganised 
and  also  divested  of  any  local  functions  which 
it  now  undertakes."  I  have  heard  it  suggested 
that  these  last  words  are  intended  to  mean 
that  under  the  new  scheme  the  N.I.B.  would 
have  to  divest  itself  of  all  its  local  collecting 
organisations  spread  throughout  the  country, 
but  this  appears  to  me  to  be  absurd,  and  is 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  "  local 
functions  "  referred  to  in  the  Report.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Joint  Committee  as 
quoted  above  seem  to  me  eminently  wise  and 
reasonable  and  the  object  of  this  letter  is  to 
suggest  that  you,  Sir,  should  invite  some  one 
representing  those  who  oppose  this  part  of 
the  scheme  to  give  us  in  your  columns,  even 
one  good  and  sufficient  reason  (and,  of 
course,  more  if  possible)  why  the  National 
Institute,  however  much  it  might  be  re- 
organised, would  still  remain  so  terribly 
unacceptable.  We  are  all  aware  of  various 
jibes  which  have  been  hurled  (most  un- 
happily, as  I  think)  against  the  N.I.B.  But 
I  have  yet  to  hear  of  one  solid  or  convincing 
reason  (and  I  venture  to  think  the  Joint 
Committee  will  say  the  same)  why  the  N.I.B. 
should  not  become  the  very  finest  nucleus 
it  is  possible  to  conceive.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  N.I.B.  is  merely  a  "  private 
charity  "  or  that  it  is  a  "  mere  printing 
establishment  "  and  so  on  and  so  forth, 
but  these  are  not  reasonable  objections  but 
simply  misleading  half  truths.  If  you,  Sir, 
can  obtain  such  a  full  and  reasoned  state- 
ment as  I  have  indicated  I  feel  sure  you 
will  publish  it. 
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It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  New  Beacon 
is  merely  the  mouthpiece  of  the  N.I.B.,  but 
the  letters  you  have  already  printed  amply 
prove  the  contrary.  Is  it  not  time,  Sir, 
that  all  those  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  ceased  grinding  their  private  axes  and 
came  out  into  the  open,  and  helped  in  plant- 
ing the  new  tree  of  the  description  indicated 
by  the  Joint  Report  ?  It  is  obvious  that  the 
tree  needs  trimming  here,  and  grafting  there, 
but  that  is  no  good  reason  for  chopping  it 
into  firewood.  It  is  not  my  intention  or 
province  to  occupy  your  valuable  space  with 
suggestions.  It  seems  obvious  that  the 
College  of  Teachers,  the  Association  of  Work- 
shops, the  Library,  and  certain  Regional 
Bodies  must  continue  to  exercise  their 
present  functions,  under  proper  supervision. 
But  satisfactory  reasons  have,  in  my  view, 
still  to  be  produced  why  representatives 
from  these  bodies  should  claim,  as  a  right, 
seats  on  the  new  Council. 

In  conclusion,  and  as  a  direct  challenge  to 
those  whom  I  will  brutally  describe  as  the 
Opponents  of  the  N.I.B.,  may  I  ask  them  to 
tell  us — 

1.  Where  would  the  Wireless  fund  be  but 
for  the  N.I.B.  ? 

2.  Where  would  the  profession  of  Massage 
by  the  Blind  have  been  but  for  the  N.I.B.  ? 

3.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  producing 
Braille  books  and  journals,  etc.,  and  what 
would  the  blind  reader  and  the  library  have 
to  pav  for  their  books  to-day,  but  for  the 
N.I.B.  ? 

4.  I  am  not  on  the  Council  of  the  N.I.B. 
and  I  hold  no  brief  for  it,  but  I  sometimes 
wonder  if  it  has  not  for  too  long  done  its 
good  deeds  in  secret.  Had  it  no  part  what- 
ever in  helping  Arthur  Pearson  and  others 
to  get  the  1920  Act  passed  and  in  helping 
over  the  Act  of  1929  ?  I  wish  someone  who 
knows  the  facts  would  give  us  a  history  of 
the  N.I.B.  It  is  about  time  it  took  its  true 
place  in  our  little  World  of  the  Blind  and 
I  pray  God  that  before  very  long  it  will  do  so. 

Yours,  etc., 

Gerard  E.  Fox, 

Chairman  of  the  Workshops  Sub-Com- 
mittee Bristol  Royal  School  of  Industry 
for  the  Blind. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — May  I  refer  to  the  remarks  of  recent 
commentators  on  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare 


Committee's  Scheme  concerning  the  Associa- 
tion of  Workshops  for  the  Blind  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  Association  has  been 
referred  to  as  a  "  Trades  Union."  If  we 
examine  the  objects  of  the  Association  it 
will  be  seen  that  they  do  not  impose  on,  or 
procure  to  be  observed  by  its  members  or 
others,  any  restrictive  regulations  or  con- 
ditions which  are  concomitant  with  Trade 
Unionism.  To  call  the  Association,  there- 
fore, a  Trade  Union  is  not  only  erroneous 
but  entirely  misleading. 

Its  constitution,  too,  is  a  matter  for 
comment.  The  Association  is  not,  as  so 
many  infer,  an  organisation  of  Workshop 
Managers  working  together  to  protect  their 
own  interests.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
Association  of  Workshops,  or  in  other. words, 
an  Association  of  Employing  Agencies,  the 
members  of  which  are  empowered  to  make 
nominations  for  places  on  the  Executive. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  question  of  collective 
Buying  and  Marketing,  I  can  at  the  moment 
only  speak  on  the  former,  and  my  experience 
goes  to  prove  conclusively  that  such  an 
organisation  could  not  successfully  be  con- 
ducted regionally.  It  must  be  appreciated 
that  the  demand  for  materials  used  in  work- 
shops in  a  region  must  of  necessit}?  be  much 
smaller  than  the  demand  for  the  whole 
country.  It  therefore  follows  that  the 
larger  the  volume  of  business  to  be  trans- 
acted the  more  favourable  will  be  the  terms 
at  which  one  can  buy. 

The  national  scheme  of  Co-operative  Buy- 
ing at  present  in  operation  is  proving  very 
successful,  and  the  machinery  of  the  Associa- 
tion appears  to  be  quite  adequate  for  this 
business,  in  spite  of  suggestions  to  the 
contrary.  I  cannot  but  feel,  therefore,  that 
the  queries  raised,  particularly  in  this  con- 
nection, are  due  to  ignorance. 

One  does  not  quite  understand  what  Mr. 
Tylor  means  in  the  article  appearing  in  last 
month's  issue  of  the  New  Beacon,  when  he 
refers  to  the  desirability  of  a  conference 
between  the  main  voluntary  agencies  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

In  reviewing  the  administration  of  the 
Blind  World  generally  one  must  have  in 
mind  the  three  main  services  rendered  to 
the  blind,  namely,  (1)  Education  and  Train- 
ing, (2)  Employment,  which  includes  Work- 
shops   and    Homeworkers'     Schemes,    and 
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(3)  Registration  and  the  Care  of  the  Un- 
employable. Any  organisation  which  is  in 
close  contact  with  these  three  services 
must  be  regarded  as  an  important  voluntary 
agency.  Both,  therefore,  the  College  in  its 
contact  with  Education  and  Training,  and 
the  Association  in  its  contact  with  Employ- 
ment, should  of  necessity  be  included  in  any 
preliminary  discussions  which  take  place  in 
connection  with  the  co-ordination  of  blind 
services. 

Yours,  etc., 

S.  W.  Starling, 
Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
The  Association  of  Workshops 
for  the  Blind. 

[With  the  utmost  respect  for  Mr.  Starling  (to 
whom,  with  Colonel  Willans.  his  predecessor  as 
Secretary  of  the  Association  of  Workshops  for  the 
Blind,  is  due  very  much  of  what  the  Association  has 
done)  he  is  evidently  not  aware  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  Association  of  Workshops  was  formed 
at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Armitage  Hall  on  January  8th 
and  9th,  1929.  Its  work  has  always  been,  and 
has  always  been  recognised  as  being,  the  work  appro- 
priate to  a  professional  Association.  A  Trade  Union 
has  a  much  wider  interpretation  than  that  placed  upon 
it  in  the  second  paragraph  of  Mr.  Starling's  letter. 
The  British  Medical  Association,  for  example,  is  a 
Trade  Union  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  Nor  has  there 
been  any  suggestion  that  the  Association  exists  to 
"  protect  the  interests  "  of  workshop  managers  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  has  always  been  suggested,  as  far  as 
we  know,  that  its  object  is  to  promote  the  interests  of 
workshop  managers  and  to  develop  the  technique  of 
workshop  management.  Lastly,  if  the  Association  of 
Workshops  is  not  a  professional  Association,  what  is 
it  and  what  is  its  relationship  to  the  Union,  which  we 
have  always  understood  is  the  recognised  Association 
of  local  Agencies  of  all  sorts  ? — The  Editor.] 

To  the  Editor. 

The  Blind  and  the  Literary  Profession. 

Sir, — I  have  been  reading  the  very 
interesting  article  on  "  The  Blind  and  the 
Literary  Profession."  Whoever  the  writer 
of  that  article  may  be,  he  certainly  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about.  If  the  remainder 
of  the  articles  sustain  the  interest  the  first 
has  created,  they  will  prove  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  subject  dealt  with. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  it  is  quite 
appropriate  or  accurate  to  compare  the 
achievements  of  blind  writers  with  those  of 
blind  musicians  ;  at  least,  the  result  of  such 
a  comparison  is  not  quite  so  adverse  to  the 
former  as  would  appear.  The  true  musical 
analogy  to  the  blind  author  is  surely  the 
composer,  and  not  the  instrumentalist, 
and  if  that  is  admitted,  it  would  be  idle  to 


pretend  that  blind  composers  have  accom- 
plished anything  epoch-making.  However, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  blind  have  not,  so 
far,  distinguished  themselves  in  literature, 
whatever  the  reason  may  be.  And  yet,  there 
is  no  insurmountable  difficulty  in  such  a 
path.  In  fact,  in  some  respects,  as  the 
writer  points  out,  "  Blindness  should  be  an 
asset."  I  have  thought  so  for  years.  I  have 
felt  that  the  experiences  of  a  blind  person 
ought  to  be  unique  to  a  man  with  sight.  My 
conversations  with  sighted  people  have 
seemed  to  confirm  this.  In  spite  of  it  all, 
however,  I  have  this  experience  to  record  : 
Any  little  success  I  have  had  as  a  writer  has 
come  when  I  dealt  with  ordinary  affairs  in 
an  ordinary  way.  At  no  time  have  I  been 
able  to  place  work  in  which  I  dealt  with  the 
life  of  the  blind. 

I  agree  with  every  word  the  writer  says 
regarding  the  futility  of  mere  imitation,  but 
I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  publishers,  or  the 
public,  would  welcome  a  new  idiom  in 
descriptive  writing.  Of  course,  my  solitary 
experience  is  by  no  means  conclusive  ;  the 
fault  may  lie  in  the  manner  rather  than  in 
the  matter.    I  should  like  to  know  which. 

Yours,  etc., 

Arthur  Copland. 
Glasgow. 

PERSONALIA 

Mr.  William  Eichholz,  the  donor  of  the 
Alfred  Eichholz  Clinic,  has  been  appointed  a 
Vice-President  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind. 

Mrs.  Kathleen  Chambers,  J.  P.,  De- 
puty Lord  Mayor  of  Bradford,  1930-31,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Union  of  Counties 
Associations  for  the  Blind  as  a  representative 
of  the  Union  on  the  Council  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  (Group  B). 

Councillor  Gilbert  Oliver,  J. P.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee 
and  Schools  and  Charities  Committee  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  National  Institute  and  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Northern  Counties  Associ- 
ation for  the  Blind,  has  been  appointed 
Sheriff  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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CANADIAN  SYSTEM  OF  OPERATING 
STANDS  FOR  BLIND  PERSONS. 

By  JOSEPH  F.  CLUNK. 

(Reprinted,  by  kind  permission,  from  the  "  Outlook  for  the  Blind.") 


WHEN  our  first  concession 
stand  began  business  in 
September,  1928,  it  was 
necessary  to  determine 
the  basis  of  relationship 
which  should  exist  be- 
tween the  organization 
and  the  operator  or  blind  person. 

Our  first  desire  was  to  protect  the  oppor- 
tunity for  employment  and  preserve  it  for  as 
many  blind  persons  as  possible,  and  our 
second  objective  was  to  keep  the  expense  of 
supervision  as  low  as  practicable,  to  en- 
courage strict  honesty  on  the  part  of  the 
operator,  and  a  constructive  attitude  toward 
his  job.  We  also  assumed  that  only  a  very 
limited  number  of  persons  would  be  placed 
and  that  each  of  these  would  be  so  imbued 
with  his  duty  and  responsibility  that  our 
only  real  job  would  be  that  of  selling  and 
establishing  him,  and  our  troubles  would  be 
ended  during  his  lifetime.  We  had  also 
observed  that  many  failures  were  due  to 
poor  equipment  and  to  the  fact  that  by  the 
time  the  operator  had  secured  adequate 
equipment,  the  goodwill  of  his  customers 
was  gone,  and  the  whole  plan  was  condemned. 
Our  first  agreement  or  plan  included  the 
following  principles  : — 

1.  The  operating  privilege  was  secured 
and  held  by  the  Institute,  and  the  grant  of 
operating  rights  was  made  to  the  organiza- 
tion, not  to  any  individual  blind  person. 

2.  We  placed  suitable  permanent  fixtures, 
such  as  buildings,  counters,  plumbing,  wir- 
ing, shelving,  etc.,  and  kept  these  permanent 
fixtures  in  repair,  and  these  items  remained 
the  property  of  the  Institute  at  all  times. 

3.  We  installed  satisfactory  working  ap- 
paratus, such  as  dishes,  cooking  utensils, 
refrigerators,  etc.,  and  all  required  stock,  and 
sold  these  items  to  the  operator  at  cost  to  be 
paid  from  the  earnings  at  an  agreed-upon 
rate  per  month.  Upon  termination  of  his 
operating  privilege,  we  repurchased  his 
equity  in  these  items  at  a  price  based  upon 
his  purchase  cost  and  subject  to  depreciation 
and  condition  of  each  article.  If  we  had 
received  more  in  cash  payments  than  equalled 


this  depreciation,  then  we  owed  him  a  return 
of  the  net  difference.  If  the  totals  showed 
the  operator  to  be  still  in  debt  to  the  In- 
stitute, we  had  either  to  charge  it  off  or 
attempt  collection  from  him  when  placed 
again. 

4.  The  operator  held  his  job  only  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Institute  and  was  removable 
at  any  time. 

This  plan  worked  out  very  nicely  for  our 
first  dozen  placements,  and  we  had  very 
little  difficulty  with  it.  When  we  began  to 
place  second-  and  third-choice  operators,  we 
found  it  necessary  to  have  sighted  super- 
vision ;  our  cost  of  maintaining  the  perman- 
ent equipment  began  to  be  a  considerable 
item ;  arguments  arose  as  to  the  right 
allowances  when  operators  were  changed  or 
their  agreements  terminated  ;  collections 
were  difficult  and  embarrassing  when  the 
individual  lacked  honour  and  responsibility  ; 
changes  of  operators  because  of  unfitness, 
death,  or  promotions  caused  much  clerical 
work  in  taking  inventories  and  balancing 
accounts  ;  embarrassing  problems  arose  be- 
cause of  extended  credit  from  supply  houses  ; 
other  problems  arose  because  the  operator 
drew  more  from  the  business  for  personal 
expenses  than  the  business  could  afford  and 
soon  depleted  his  stocks  and  ruined  his 
credit.  A  few  tried  to  cause  trouble  for  us 
with  the  co-operating  firms  by  claiming  the 
entire  business  as  their  own  because  they 
had  a  small  equity  in  the  working  apparatus, 
and,  if  they  had  been  successful,  many 
opportunities  would  have  been  lost  to  the 
use  of  other  blind  persons  in  the  future. 
Another  problem  which  caused  us  more 
trouble  was  the  fact  that  we  found  that 
established  stands  absorbed  our  entire  annua] 
budget  in  meeting  the  cost  of  maintenance, 
depreciation,  and  supervision,  and,  as  a 
result,  we  had  nothing  left  for  extension  or 
the  development  of  new  opportunities. 
Again,  if  an  operator  had  fully  paid  for  his 
equipment  and  stock  and  this  money  was 
used  during  the  current  year,  we  were  in 
financial  difficulty  when  it  was  necessary  to 
re-finance  that  stand  for  a  new  operator. 
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After  three  years  of  problems  arising  from 
these  sources,  we  began  experiments  to 
develop  a  system  of  administration  that 
would  eliminate  them,  and,  while  protecting 
the  less  able  operator  against  himself,  would 
not,  at  the  same  time,  injure  the  efficient, 
but  would  encourage  initiative  and  energy 
at  all  times. 

Our  final  conclusion  was  that  the  system 
must  be  less  expensive  to  operate  and  must 
permit  continuous  growth  on  a  small  annual 
budget  and  eliminate  subsidies  to  established 
stands.  Our  results  during  the  last  two  years 
prove  conclusively  that  we  are  on  the  right 
road  to  our  objective  of  "  the  most  service  to 
the  greatest  number  with  a  small  annual 
budget." 

Our  administration  is  now  based  on  the 
following  principles  : — 

1.  We  own  all  equipment  and  stock  in- 
cluding the  petty  cash  foi  change,  and  the 
operator  never  acquires  or  has  any  property 
or  equity  in  the  business. 

2.  The  operator  pays  cash  for  all  supplies, 
pays  staff  wages,  and  secures  receipts  for 
every  expenditure.  The  total  of  these 
receipts,  plus  cash  on  hand,  must  equal  sales. 

3.  Staff  workers  are  engaged  through  the 
Institute  office  or  by  the  operator  with  the 
approval  of  the  office. 

4.  The  operator  receives  a  wage  allow- 
ance each  week  from  the  office,  and  his 
allowance  is  based  upon  the  amount  which 
the  business  should  be  able  to  pay  at  all 
times  of  the  year.  It  may  be  anywhere  from 
five  dollars  to  twenty  dollars  per  week. 

5.  Every  four  weeks  an  operating  balance 
statement  is  made  up  at  the  office,  which 
includes:  (a)  sales  for  the  period,  purchases, 
gross  profit,  percentage  of  gross  profit, 
wages  to  staff,  operating  expense  for  fuel, 
repairs,  etc.,  deposits  made,  and  credit  sales 
uncollected;  (b)  wages  paid  to  the  operator, 
operating  expense  paid  from  the  office  for 
repairs  or  replacement  of  dishes,  etc.,  which 
could  not  be  paid  from  the  stand,  and  charges 
made  from  our  overhead  to  cover  the  items 
of  maintenance  of  permanent  equipment, 
depreciation  of  working  apparatus,  and 
supervision  and  accounting. 

The  total  of  these  items,  b,  deducted  from 
the  total  deposits,  a,  leaves  a  net  cash  profit, 
and  this  amount  is  paid  to  the  operator. 

If  the  business  shows  a  loss,  this  loss  is 
carried  forward  to  the  next  period  and  is 


paid  from  the  profits  when  they  occur,  and, 
of  course,  the  operator  does  not  receive  any 
more  than  his  wage  allowance  until  the  debt 
is  paid.  If  the  loss  is  due  to  poor  manage- 
ment, then  the  operator  is  informed  that  he 
must  either  eliminate  the  leaks,  or  his  wage 
allowance  will  be  reduced  until  he  shows  a 
profit.  If  the  losses  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  firm  has  reduced  its  force  or  to  the  small 
number  of  the  firm's  employees,  then  the 
company  is  asked  for  a  subsidy  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  service  to  them.  If  such  a  subsidy 
is  not  agreeable,  the  service  is  discontinued 
and  the  entire  stand  is  removed  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  a  more  profitable 
location.  If  the  operator  is  in  debt  when 
transferred  to  another  stand,  this  amount  is 
charged  to  him  and  a  definite  amount  per 
month  is  taken  from  his  new  business  until 
the  debt  is  paid.  He  receives  the  residue  of 
net  profits  only.  If  the  operator  is  not 
placed  again,  this  loss  may  be  charged  to 
placement  assistance  on  our  books  and  paid 
from  our  general  fund,  or  if  the  stand  is  an 
exceptionally  good  one,  the  new  operator 
may  be  charged  with  it  as  one  of  the  con- 
ditions on  which  he  is  given  the  new  job. 

6.  No  inventories  are  taken  to  determine 
net  profits  each  four  weeks  because  experience 
shows  that  the  inventory  will  not  vary 
appreciably.  If  the  net  profits  were  to  be 
determined  on  this  basis,  the  operator  might 
load  his  shelves  with  unnecessary  stock,  and 
the  agency  would  find  it  necessary  to  pay 
net  profits  from  general  funds  rather  than 
from  cash  deposited  by  the  operator.  When 
the  operator  is  removed,  an  inventory  of 
stock  is  taken  and  any  amount  under  the 
total  of  his  starting  inventory  is  charged  to 
him,  and  any  amount  over  is  credited. 
Equipment  inventories  are  taken  irregularly 
to  check  the  care  and  maintenance  by  the 
operator.  Shortages  are  either  replaced  and 
charged  to  the  operating  expense,  or,  if  the 
equipment  is  unnecessary,  the  shortage  is 
charged  to  the  personal  account  of  the 
operator  and  his  equipment  list  is  reduced. 
The  results  have  been  most  satisfactory. 
When  operators  are  changed,  there  are  no 
arguments  as  to  the  value  of  stock  or  equip- 
ment and  the  clerical  work  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

7.  Weekly  wage  allowance  stabilizes  the 
spending  of  the  family  and  keeps  the  business 
in  a  healthy  condition.     Net  profits  at  the 
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end  of  every  four  weeks  encourage  the 
operator  to  be  as  efficient  as  possible  in  order 
to  have  a  larger  sum  for  his  monthly  house- 
hold expenses.  The  collection  of  the  cash 
and  the  appropriation  of  fixed  amounts  for 
overhead  makes  the  payment  of  these 
amounts  easy  and  painless.  Of  course,  an 
operator  can  falsify  returns  and  only  deposit 
enough  to  cover  his  overhead,  but  in  such  an 
event  his  operating  statement  shows  a  very 
low  gross  piofit  and  in  effect  shows  that  he 


is  a  poor  operator.  When  another  oppor- 
tunity occurs  in  which  he  would  earn  a 
much  larger  income,  this  operator  does  not 
receive  the  promotion  and,  if  he  inquires  as 
to  the  reason,  is  told  frankly  that  his  record 
does  not  merit  such  consideration.  Fre- 
quently such  an  operator  is  removed  entirely 
and  is  informed  that  he  will  not  again  be 
placed  on  such  a  job  because  of  his  perverted 
ethics. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  TRUSTEE 


By  BEN  PURSE. 


URING  the  past  few  years 
it  has  been  our  privilege 
and  practice  in  the  columns 
of  this  journal  to  review 
the  valuable  reports  issued 
periodically  from  the  Offices 
of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners. It  seems  opportune  at  this  juncture 
to  review  the  work  of  another  important 
Government  Department,  that  of  the  Office 
of  Public  Trustee. 

Those  who  are  concerned  with  current 
problems  for  the  socialisation  of  industry 
and  banking  should  unquestionably  devote 
more  time  than  they  do  at  present  to  the 
studying  of  the  activities  of  government  de- 
partments. We  are  frequently  invited  to 
consider  what  are  the  future  possibilities  of 
development  in  these  spheres  by  people  who 
are  most  lamentably  ignorant  of  present 
achievements,  and  it  would  repay  all  who 
are  intimately  interested  in  such  matters,  if 
they  would  take  pains  to  ascertain  what  is  at 
present  being  achieved. 

The  Office  of  the  Public  Trustee  was  estab- 
lished by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  year  1906, 
but  it  did  not  actually  come  into  being  until 
the  year  1908.  A  Bill  for  the  purpose  had 
been  introduced  as  far  back  as  1890,  but  it 
was  abandoned  owing  to  virulent  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  legal  profession  and  other 
powerful  interests.  A  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  appointed  and  re- 
ported in  1895  that  the  malversation  or 
neglect  of  funds  by  private  trustees  was  a 
serious^  evil  causing  much  suffering  and 
distress.  A  number  of  sensational  defal- 
cations served  to  focus  public  attention  on 


the  subject,  indicating  the  need  for  prompt 
and  immediate  action.  The  Liberal  Govern- 
ment under  Campbell  Bannerman's  ad- 
ministration succeeded  in  forcing  a  measure 
through  Parliament,  and  it  was  in  this  way 
that  the  State  came  to  enter  a  field  of  acti- 
vity which  for  centuries  "  had  been  the  ex- 
clusive domain  not  so  much  of  private 
enterprise,  as  of  personal  interest  arising 
from  family  connection  and  the  ties  of 
friendship."  We  are  reminded  by  a  modern 
writer  on  the  subject  that  "  the  system  of 
Trusts,  Wills  and  Settlements,  has  been 
for  hundreds  of  years  the  stronghold  of  the 
well-to-do  classes  in  England,  in  which 
wealth  and  power  were  entrenched  in  a  well- 
nigh  impregnable  fortress."  This  writer 
continues  "  it  was  the  gathering  ground  in 
which  the  mighty  forces  of  blood  relation- 
ship, family  pride,  the  possessive  instinct, 
paren'al  solicitude,  malicious  spite,  the  bond 
of  friendship  and  class  dominance  met  to- 
gether in  a  vast  array  to  protect  the  rights 
of   property." 

The  Public  Trustee,  therefore,  unlike  most 
government  departments  in  the  day-to-day 
work  of  the  office,  is  dealing  with  the  classes 
rather  than  with  the  masses.  He  is,  of  nec- 
cessity,  dealing  with  functions  of  the  most 
varied  kind,  so  highly  individualised  that 
they  cannot  be  administered  en  masse  in 
easy  and  well-defined  categories.  It  is  some- 
times held  that  the  office  is  supplying 
neither  a  necessity  nor  a  public  utility 
service,  but  an  optional  channel  of  usefulness 
to  be  paid  for  by  those  v\ho  accept  the  help 
it  can  render.  The  department  is  in  compe- 
tition   on    the    one    hand    with    voluntary 
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trustees  and  executors,  and  on  the  other, 
with  the  great  Joint  Stock  Banks,  most  of 
which  have  established  special  departments 
of  their  own,  undertaking  tasks  analogous 
to  those  pursued  by  the  office  of  the  Public 
Trustee. 

It  would  be  quite  wrong  to  assume  that 
the  Public  Trustee  by  virtue  of  his  association 
with  a  government  department  is  endowed 
with  unusual  powers  or  privileges  not  avail- 
able to  unofficial  bodies.  Parliament  was 
careful  in  this  matter  to  place  him  in  exactly 
the  same  legal  position  as  a  private  trustee. 
There  would  appear  to  be  onlytwo  exceptions 
made  from  the  ordinary  Law  of  Trusts,  one 
of  which  is  that  the  Consolidated  Fund  is 
liable  to  repay  sums  for  which  the  Public 
Trustee  would  be  personally  liable  if  he  were 
a  private  trustee,  but  it  should  be  observed 
that  this  public  responsibility  for  breaches 
of  trust  is  merely  of  nominal  importance. 
The  second  exception  is  that  the  Public 
Trustee  has  a  statutory  power  enabling  him 
to  charge  fees  for  services  rendered,  which 
arrangement,  of  course,  is  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pense falling  upon  the  tax  payer.  The  office 
is  designed  to  be  self-supporting,  and  no  more 
than  this,  though  an  astonishing  degree  of 
success  has  been  achieved  judging  by  the 
volume  of  business  which  has  been  secured 
and  transacted.  The  history  of  the  depart- 
ment has  been  one  of  almost  phenomenal 
growth  ;  from  a  small  concern  looking  after 
less  than  five  hundred  cases  and  valued  at 
approximately  three  million  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  the  year  1909,  it  has 
grown  to  a  large  organisation  employing  more 
than  eight  hundred  officials  and  caring  for 
about  eighteen  thousand  five  hundred  Wills 
or  Trusts,  the  capital  value  of  which  amounts 
to  approximately  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  million  pounds,  of  which  upwards  of 
fifty  million  consists  of  landed  property. 
To  these  figures  must  be  added  twelve 
thousand  six  hundred  cases  valued  at  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  million  pounds,  which 
have  been  dealt  with  and  completely  dis- 
posed of.  During  the  past  twenty-five  years 
the  Public  Trustee  has  been  in  charge  of  a 
total  of  thirty-one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  eighty-two  Wills  and  Settlements,  in- 
volving property  valued  at  more  than  four 
hundred  million  pounds.  The  Office  is  now 
administering  an  income  of  about  ten 
million  pounds  per  annum  to  approximately 


two  hundred  thousand  beneficiaries.  Those 
critics  who  are  continually  reminding  us 
that  civil  servants  are  incapable  of  dealing 
efficiently  and  wisely  with  the  investment  of 
private  funds,  will  have  to  revise  their  point 
of  view  if  they  desire  to  be  in  any  degree 
just  and  accurate  in  their  conceptions. 
The  figures  demonstrate  that  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  capital  resources  of  the 
nation  has  been  voluntarily  placed  by  its 
owners  in  the  safe  keeping  of  a  State  De- 
partment. 

Practically  every  phase  of  human  existence 
is  dealt  with  by  the  Public  Trustee's  Office. 
Economic  and  domestic,  educational  and 
professional,  in  fact,  every  aspect  of  social 
life  has  to  be  compassed  by  the  Department, 
which  is  called  upon  to  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage of  young  people,  to  decide  upon  the 
method  of  educating  children,  to  select  a 
particular  school  or  university,  to  approve 
a  career,  or  to  straighten  out  troublesome 
situations  arising  in  connection  with  settle- 
ments for,  and  on  behalf  of,  illegitimate 
children.  The  records  of  the  Public  Trustee 
Office  would  make  a  happy  hunting  ground 
for  the  purveyors  of  stories  of  romance,  etc. 

Those  who  are  most  competent  to  judge 
assure  us  that  the  Public  Trustee  Office  is 
singularly  devoid  of  the  rigid  bureaucratic 
outlook  which  it  is  contended  characterises 
all  Government  Departments.  The  Public 
Trustee  is  accustomed  to  take  infinite  pains 
in  small  matters  on  which  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  expend  time,  were  the  profit- 
making  motive  the  only  consideration  by 
which  he  is  influenced.  To  this  extent  the 
opening  of  the  Public  Trustee's  Office  in  1908 
has  been  a  most  valuable  social  experiment. 
The  work  calls  for  technical  ability  of  a  very 
high  order,  and  demands  considerable  prac- 
tical wisdom.  These  have  been  forthcoming 
in  ample  measure  from  the  able  officials  who 
man  the  Office.  The  Public  Trustee  is  de- 
pendent for  his  business  on  precisely  the 
same  cautious  property  owner,  who  is 
usually  an  extreme  conservative  in  politics 
and  most  given  to  denouncing  and  repudia- 
ting all  State  functions  as  being  inevitably 
inefficient  and  surrounded  by  bureaucratic 
and  red-tape  regulations.  But  this  opposi- 
tion has  not  prevented  a  large  amount  of  pro- 
perty being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Public 
Trustee,  for  objects  and  purposes  which 
are  well  defined   and   properly   understood. 
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OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of:— 

William  Dennie,  for  over  40  years  the 
blind  organist  of  Cartsburn-Augustine 
Church,   Greenock. 

The  Ven.  the  Hon.  Kenneth  Gibbs, 
Archdeacon  Emeritus  of  St.  Albans,  and 
formerly  Prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House  of 
Canterbury  Convocation.  Archdeacon  Gibbs 
was  the  first  Chairman  of  the  Hertfordshire 
Society  for  the  Blind,  which  was  founded  in 
1915  at  a  drawing-room  meeting  held  at  his 
house,  and  it  has  owed  much  to  his  sympa- 
thetic help  and  interest,  for  many  years  as 
Chairman,  and  latterly  as  Vice-President. 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  Hunt,  of  Birdham  Rec- 
tory, Chichester,  for  nineteen  years  rector 
of  Birdham.  Mr.  Hunt  had  been  blind  for  the 
past  few  years,  but  he  carried  on  his  work 
with  great  devotion  in  spite  of  his  handicap. 

William  F.  Lawrence,  of  Whiteparish, 
Salisbury,  formerly  Conservative  member  for 
the  Abercromby  Division  of  Liverpool,  a 
barrister,  and  justice  of  the  peace  for  Wilt- 
shire. Although  Mr.  Lawrence  had  been  blind 
for  the  past  twenty  years  he  took  a  keen  in- 
terest in  local  and  county  affairs. 

Major  Christopher  Lowther,  Chairman 
and  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Servers  of  the 
Blind  League  and  Ellen  Terry  Home  for 
Mentally  Defective  Children  for  the  past  ten 
years.  The  Acting  Chairman  writes  :  "  It  is 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  his  services, 
or  to  appreciate  fully  what  the  work  owes  to 
him." 

Thomas  William  Ridout,  a  blind  man, 
who  was  for  forty-three  years  employed  as  a 
home  teacher  in  London.  Mr.  Ridout  served 
the  London  Home  Teaching  Society  very 
faithfully  until  1924,  when  the  work  was 
taken  over  by  the  Metropolitan  Society. 
Many  blind  people  will  learn  of  his  death  with 
deep  regret. 

Miss  H.  Beatrix  Griswold,  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  in 
teaching  handicrafts  to  the  blind.  She  be- 
came handicraft  instructor  at  the  New  York 
Lighthouse  in  1909,  and  in  1914  became  the 
business  manager  of  the  Blind  Players  in  the 
Brooklyn   Bureau   of    Charities,  continuing 


in  this  capacity  after  the  Blind  Players 
separated  from  the  Bureau  in  1929  until  her 
death. 

Miss  Mary  Chamberlain,  formerly  Lib- 
rarian for  the  Blind  in  the  New  York  State 
Library,  a  post  which  she  held  from  1907  till 
her  retirement  in  1933.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind  of  the 
American  Library  Association  she  took  an 
active  part  in  the  selection  of  embossed  books 
provided  by  the  U.S.  Government  under  the 
Pratt-Smoot   Law. 

Mrs.  Annie  Brook,  who,  under  the  name 
of  Annie  Saville,  was  a  former  pupil  of  the 
Birmingham  Institution.  At  the  end  of  her 
school  period,  Miss  Saville  was  appointed  a 
teacher  in  the  Music  Department,  a  position 
which  she  held  until  her  marriage  with  Mr. 
John  Brook,  also  a  former  pupil  at  the 
Birmingham  Institution.  Mrs.  Brook's  death 
at  the  age  of  72,  was  the  result  of  shock 
following  upon  burns  received  at  a  gas  fire. 

The  Rev.  H.  R.  Passmore,  of  Hucclecote. 
Mr.  Passmore  lost  his  sight  in  early  life, 
and  was  educated  first  at  Worcester  College 
for  the  Blind,  and  afterwards  at  Spurgeon's 
College,  where  he  trained  for  the  Baptist 
ministry.  He  retired  about  twenty  years 
ago  from  his  pastorate,  but  frequently  gave 
his  services  in  local  pulpits. 

W.  J.  Tomlin,  of  Walthamstow,  an  en- 
thusiastic worker  for  the  Greater  London 
Fund. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Blind  Ex-M.P.  Playwright.— Mr.  Frederick 
Martin,  the  blind  ex-M.P.,  has  written  another 
play — his  third.  It  is  called  "  The  Moon  on 
Horseback,"  and  deals  with  fisher  life  in  the 
Nor'-East.  Mr.  Martin  is  a  native  of  Peterhead, 
and  has  managed  the  local  dialect  perfectly. 

Two  Organists'  Diplomas.— Mr.  Thomas  Reid 
(Swiss  Cottage  School  for  the  Blind)  and  Mr.  E. 
Lewis  Jones,  of  Carmarthen,  have  each  obtained 
their  Associateship  Diploma  at  the  recent 
Examination  of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists. 

Blind  Woman  Organist. — Miss  Lilian  Ripley, 
who  won  the  Harding  Prize  last  year,  and  was  the 
first  woman  organist  to  win  it  for  thirty  years, 
has  now  been  appointed  choirmaster  and 
organist  of  the  Headingley  Hill  Congregational 
Church,  Leeds. 
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Blind  Man  Writes  a  Play. — Mr.  Thorpe,  a 
blind  brush-maker  at  the  Sharrow  Lane  Work- 
shops, Sheffield,  has  written  a  promising  one- 
act  play  "  The  Reference,"  which  was  per- 
formed at  the  workshops  recently  by  blind 
amateurs.  Mr.  Thorpe  took  the  principal  part, 
that  of  an  unemployed  Yorkshire  youth  who 
leaves  home  determined  not  to  return  until  he 
has  found  a  job. 

A  Blind  Chorister. — Mr.  E.  Lewis  Jones,  a 
blind  chorister  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Carmarthen, 
has  qualified  as  an  associate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Organists,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
regular  organist,  he  accompanies  the  service 
on  the  organ. 

Court  Grange  Successes. — The  following  pupils 
were  successful  in  the  December  Examinations 
of  the  Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Schools 
of  Music,  held  at  Torquay  : — 

Preliminary     .  .      Norman  Knight,  112  marks. 

Reginald  Ball,  128  marks. 
Grade  I  .  .      Jack  Ede,  no  marks. 

Grade  II  .  .      Robert  Oliver,  105  marks. 

Francis  Goddard,  115  marks. 

Miriam  Knight,  116  marks. 

Marjorie  Levens,  121  marks. 

(Honourable  Mention). 
Grade  IV  .  .      Elsie  Rivington,  122  marks. 

(Honourable  Mention). 

Royal  Normal  College  Successes. — The  follow- 
ing successes  for  the  Christmas  Term  are 
reported  : — 

Royal   Academy  of  Music — Licentiate  Diploma — Sing- 
ing-Teacher— 

Kathleen  Hall. 
Royal   College  of  Organists — Associateship — 

Norman  Silcock. 
Guildhall  School  of  Music — Licentiate  Diploma — Piano 

Phyllis  Frost. 

Alfred  Heckman. 

Gordon  Littlewood. 

Margaret  Simpkins. 
Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Music,  London. 
Grade  II     .  .      Piano    .  .      Leslie  Pye,  Hon.  Mention. 
Grade  I V  .  .  ,,         .  .      Olga  Ferrando. 

Grade  V     .  .  ,,         .  .      Dora  Limburn. 

Grade  VI    .  .  ,,         .  .      Joan  Gilbert. 

Marjorie  Wermig. 
Grade  VI    .  .      Singing  .  .      Dorothy  Middleton 

(Hon.  Mention). 
London   College  of  Music — Associate  Diploma — Piano. 

Thomas  Christian. 

Amy  Newton. 
College  of   Teachers  of  the   Blind — Pianoforte    Tuning 
Diploma — 

William  Davies       . .  .  .      Honours. 

John  Foster  .  .  .  .      Pass. 

David  McNealy       .  .  .  .      Honours. 

Norman  Silcock      .  .  . .      Honours. 

Every  pupil  entered  for  an  examination  was 
successful. 

Worcester        College        Successes.— Further 
successes   in   the   December   School    Certificate 
Examination    of    the    Oxford    and    Cambridge 
Board  include  : — 
H.  Childs,  with  Credits  in  Latin,  English,  Mathematics, 

History,      Geography,      Scripture      and      General 

Science. 


F.  Whittle,  with  Credits  in  Latin,  Mathematics,  English, 

and  Scripture. 
E.  L.  Ramsay,  Extra  Credit  in  French  with  Oral  French. 
J.  Shepheard-Walwyn,  Extra  Credit  in  Latin. 

Success  of.  Birmingham  Students. — We  con- 
gratulate Miss  Margaret  Roberts  who,  at  the 
recent  winter  examination  of  the  R.A.M., 
obtained  the  L.R.A.M.  Diploma  as  a  teacher  of 
the  pianoforte.  Miss  Roberts  received  the 
whole  of  her  training  at  the  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind  ;  she  will  now  take  up 
her  residence  at  Menai  Bridge,  North  Wales. 
Miss  Roberts  is  a  talented  musician  and  we  hope 
she  will  meet  with  the  success  which  she 
deserves. 

We  also  wish  to  congratulate  Mr.  George 
Armit  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Clack,  two  Birmingham 
students.  At  the  last  Tuners'  Examination, 
Mr.  Armit  obtained  an  Honours  Certificate  and 
Mr.  Clack  a  pass. 

REVIEWS 
REPORTS 

Home. 
Surrey  Voluntary  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  twelfth  Annual  Report  is  in  the  less 
expensive  folded  form  now  adopted  by 
several  societies.  A  striking  effect  is  obtained 
by  opening  with  the  description  of  two  cases 
which  needed  particularly  expensive  help, 
telling  the  ways  in  which  their  needs  have 
been  met,  and  thereby  showing  that  the  Asso- 
ciation is  far  from  being  hide-bound  in  its 
plans  and  methods  for  helping  blind  persons 
in  Surrey  and  that  it  has,  on  the  contrary, 
the  courage  and  determination  to  attempt  any 
remedy  to  which  the  blind  persons  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  respond.  The  Report 
embodies  as  usual  reports  from  Sub-Com- 
mittees and  district  workers.  Fresh  zeal 
has  achieved  valuable  results  in  Maiden. 
West  Sussex  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  the  year  ended  31st  March, 
1934,  records  another  year  of  quiet,  steadily 
increasing  work  for  the  blind  of  a  rural 
county.  The  Report  embodies  a  special  con- 
tribution by  the  Worthing  Society  for  Be- 
friending the  Blind,  which  undertakes  the 
care  of  the  blind  in  Worthing,  Durrington, 
and  Goring.  The  volume  of  material  help 
given  to  the  blind  has  increased.  The  band 
of  voluntary  local  workers  and  committee 
members  has  been  kept  up  to  former  strength, 
although  more  are  needed  in  a  few  places  in 
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the  county.  Patronage  is  asked  for  the 
workers  within  the  county,  who  are  listed 
under  occupations.  One  firewood  dealer  con- 
tinues to  ply  his  trade.  A  diocesan  branch  of 
the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  has  undertaken  to 
render  welcome  friendly  help  to  neighbouring 
blind  persons,  an  arrangement  which  might 
bring  mutual  advantage  in  other  places  too. 

Aberdeen  Asylum  for  the  Blind. 

In  spite  of  hard  times,  the  Annual  Report 
for  1933-34  is  able  to  record  an  increase  of 
■£2,155  over  the  sales  of  last  year.  A  five-day 
working  week  has  been  granted  as  an  experi- 
ment during  the  winter  months  at  the 
request  of  the  workers,  and  the  management 
proved  able  to  meet  all  orders  during  the 
shorter  week.  The  Report  records  the 
opening  of  new  Club  Rooms,  which  include 
a  combined  dining  and  recreation  hall,  baths, 
and  a  library.  Provision  of  hot  dinners  at 
cost  price,  hot  baths  in  the  evening,  a 
gymnastic  class  for  girls  and  a  dramatic  club, 
all  are  evidences  of  a  progressive  outlook. 

Belfast  Association  for  Employment  of 
Industrious  Blind. 

The  basket-making  department  continues 
to  suffer  from  the  high  Free  State  duties, 
but  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  brush- 
making  department  can  record  an  improve- 
ment in  trade  and  has  been  able  to  absorb 
some  of  the  workers  in  the  less  flourishing 
basket  -  making  shop.  Mattress  -  making, 
mat-making,  machine  knitting,  and  bamboo 
furniture  making  are  other  occupations 
carried  on  by  the  Association,  with  firewood 
bundling  for  the  less  skilled. 

The  Association's  home  visitor  is  active 
in  caring  for  the  blind  in  their  homes,  teach- 
ing them  to  read  Braille,  and  thus  helping 
them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Association's 
library. 

DIARY  OF  EVENTS. 

2 1st  February       General  Purposes  Committee, 

National  Institute,  at  2  p.m. 

28th  February  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee, 
at  Clothworkers'  Hall,  Mincing 
Lane,  E.C.3,  at  4.30  p.m. 

1st  March  .  .  Finance  Committee,  National  Insti- 
tute, at  2.30  p.m. 

nth  March  .  .  Midland  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind — Conference  for  Workers  for 
the  Blind  in  the  Midland  area,  at 
Kunzles,  Ltd.,  Union  Street,  Bir- 
mingham, at  11.30  a.m. 

27th  March  . .  Education  and  Research  Committee, 
National  Institute,  at  2  p.m. 


ANNOllNOMINIS 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  given  are  net  prices,  but  they  represent 
a  fraction  less   than    one-quarter  the   actual  cost  fof 
production    and    are   applicable    not    only   to    British 
but  to  foreign  customers. 
ORGAN—  s.    d. 

12.956  Bach.    Oh !  Thou  Guiltless  Lamb  of  God 

(Choral  Prelude),  Vol.  7,  No.  48      .  .      04 

12.957  Bach.       Our    Father,     Which    Art    in 

Heav'n    (Choral    Prelude),    Vol.    7, 

No.  52  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

12.958  Harwood.        Two     Preludes     on     Old 

English  Psalm  Tunes,  Op.  52  ("Salis- 
bury "  and  "  Old  132nd  ")   .  .  . .      07 

12.959  Milford,   Robin.      Seven   Simple   Organ 

Pieces  .  .  . .  . .  ..09 

PIANO 

12.960  Chopin.       Rondo    in    E    flat,    Op.     16 

Scharwenka  Edition  .  .  .  .  ..12 

12.961  Rowley,  Alec,    and   Haywood,,    Ernest 

(edited  by)   The  New  Czerny,  Book 

3,  Elementary  . .  . .  ..24 

12.962  Rowley,    Alec,   and    Haywood,    Ernest 

(Edited  by)  The  New  Czerny,  Book 

4,  Lower  . .  .  .  . .  ..22 

12.963  Schumann.  Waldscenen         (Forest 

Scenes),  Op.  82  . .  .  .  ..12 

7.955     Ravel.     Menuet  Antique  .  .  ..05 

DANCE— 

12.964  Burton,  V.,  and  Jason,   W.     And  the 

Big  Bad  Wolf  was  Dead,  Song  Fox- 
Trot      .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  ..04 

12.965  Heymann,      W.        Ha-Cha-Cha,      Song 

Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

12.966  Sherman,  Lewis  and  Silver.     No!  No! 

A  Thousand  Times  No !  Song-Waltz     o     4 

12.967  Woods,  H.  Don't  you  cry  when  we  say 

Good-bye,  Song  Fox-Trot     .  .  ..04 

VOCAL— 

12.968  Somervell,  A.    One  Thousand  Exercises 

to  accompany  "  Fifty  Steps  in  Sight 
Singing,"    Book    2,    containing    332 
Unison  Exercises        .  .  .  .  ..28 

SONGS— 

12.969  Bemberg,     H.       Chant    Hindou     (with 

Violin    and    'Cello    Obbligatos),    A  : 

D — F1  natural  .  .  .  .  ..05 

12.970  Brahms.        Schwesterlein,      G     minor  : 

D— D1  04 

12.971  Dunhill,  T.  F.    To  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 

D  minor  :    C — G1        .  .  .  .  ..04 

12.972  German,  Ed.    She  had  a  letter  from  her 

Love   (from  "  Merrie  England  "),  A 
minor  :    E — G1  .  .  .  .  ..04 

12.973  Hely-Hutchinson.      The    Song    of    Sol- 

diers, A  flat  :   C  flat— E1      . .  ..04 

12.974  Scott,  Cyril.     Lullaby,   E   flat  ;    C — E1     o     4 
THREE-PART    SONG— 

12.975  Whittaker,   W.   G.     Wattle  and  Daub 

(Female  Voices)  .  .  .  .  ..07 

GERMAN    BRAILLE    MUSIC. 

Arrangements  have  now  been  completed  whereby 
Braille  music  issued  in  Germany  and  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  respectively,  will  be  available 
for  purchase  by  blind  musicians  in  both  countries. 
The  National  Institute  is  accordingly  in  a  position 
to  accept,  and  to  forward  to  the  German  publishers, 
orders  for  music  listed  in  the  German  catalogue, 
letterpress  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  on 
application     to    the     Secretary,     Music     Department. 
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BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Per   Vol. 
B.B.C.  PAMPHLETS—  5.    d. 

12.954  Early    Stages    in    French,    by    E.    M. 

Stephan.  Term  2,  Winter  1935.  22nd 
Jan. — 26th  March,  1935.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 
E.13        13 

12.988  Early  Stages  in  German,  by  A.  Hermann 

Winter.  Term  2,  Spring,  1935.  21st 
Jan. — 25th  March,  1935.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 
E.14        13 

12.955  Talks    and    Dialogues    in    French    and 

German.  Spring  Term,  1935.  31st 
Jan. — 29th  March,  1935.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 
E.23        23 

ESSAYS,  BELLES-LETTRES— 

12,832-12,836  Imaginary  Conversations,  by  W. 
S.  Landor.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Cloth  Boards.    5  vols.    G.338     8     6 

FICTION— 

12,740-12,742  Black  Roses,  by  Francis  Brett 
Young.  S.E.B.  Large  Size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  3  vols.     F.163     5     6 

12,718-12,729  History  of  Don  Quixote,  The, 
by  Miguel  de  Cervantes.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Cloth  Boards, 
12  vols.     G.880  . .  .  .  ..90 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

12.989  Knitting     Patterns,     Reprinted     from 

Progress,    Feb.    1935.       Toy    Rabbit 
("  Wilfred  ")    and    Sleeping  Vest    for 
Child  aged  1J-3  years.    S.E.B.    Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet.     E.4  .  .      06 
MUSIC- 
Commumty  Song  Sheets,  from  "  Daily 
Express   Community   Song   Book." 
S.E.B.      Intermediate    size,    Inter- 
pointed : — 

12.976  Blow  away  the  Morning  Dew.     E.i     .  .      03 

12.977  Camptown  Races.     E.2  .  .  ..03 

12.978  Clementine     E.2..  ..  ..  ..03 

12.979  Comin'  thro'  the  Rye.     E.i       .  .  ..03 

12.980  Frog  and  the  Mouse,  The.     E.2  .  .      03 

12.981  Hullabaloo  Balay.     E.2  .  .  ..03 

12.982  John  Brown's  Body.     E.i  .  .  ..03 

12.983  Shenandoah         E.i        .  .  .  .  ..03 

12.984  Spanish  Ladies.     E.2      .  .  .  .  ..03 

12.985  Strawberry  Fair.     E.2    .  .  .  .  ..03 

12.986  Upidee.     E.2        .  .  .  .  .  .  ..03 

12.987  Wraggle-Taggle  Gipsies,  O!     E.2  ..      03 

MOON   BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Per    Vol. 
s.    d. 
3,670-4     Anne  of  the  Island,  by  Montgomery, 
5  vols.     (Limited  Edition).     British 
Customers        .  .  .  .  .  .  ..29 

3.675-8  Superstition  Corner,  by  Kaye-Smith, 
4  vols.  (Limited  Edition).  British 
Customers        . .  . .  .  .  ..29 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE'S  STUDENTS'  LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE—  Vols. 

Craik,  H.     (Ed.  by).     English  Prose,  Sixteenth 
Century  to  Restoration  .  .  .  .  .  .        9 

Renwick,  W,  L,     Edmund  Spenser        . ,  . ,        2 


MODERN  LANGUAGES—  Vols. 

Montaigne.    Two  Essays.     (Ed.  by  P.  Villey)  .  .  1 

POETRY  AND  DRAMA— 

Blunden,  E.     Poems          .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

SCIENCE— 

Huxley,  J.     Essays  of  a  Biologist          .  .           .  .  3 

Murray,  M.  A.    Witch-cult  in  Western  Europe .  .  5 

THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGIONS— 

Carpenter,  S.  C.    Church  and  People,  1789-1889  10 

Heurtley,  C.  E.     (Ed.  by).    De  Fide  et  Symbolo  3 

Inge,  W.  R.     Social  Ethics  and  Moral  Problems  6 
"  Layman    with    a    Notebook."    What    is    the 

Oxford  Group  ?  .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  1 

Smith,  R.  Travers.     St.  Basil  the  Great            .  .  3 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
ADDITIONS. 
FICTION—  Vols. 

Bentley,  Phyllis.     A  Modern  Tragedy    .  .           .  .  6 

Christie,      Agatha.        The      Kidnapped      Prime 

Minister   (from  "  Poirot  Investigates  ")        .  .  1 

Christie,  Agatha.    Murder  on  the  Orient  Express  3 

Dare,  Simon.    April  Whirlwind  .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Fletcher,  J.  S.    Murder  of  the  Only  Witness    .  .  4 

Graeme,  Bruce.     Epilogue            .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Herbert,  A.  P.     Holy  Deadlock               .  .           .  .  6 

Heyer,  Georgette.     Convenient  Marriage           .  .  5 

Hodson,  J.  L.     Harvest  in  the  North     .  .          . .  7 

Hull,  Helen.     Hardy  Perennial                . .           .  .  4 

Hutchinson,  R.  C.     The  Unforgotten  Prisoner  11 

Jackson,  W.     The  Zadda  St.  Affair        .  .           .  .  3 

Knox,  R.     Still  Dead 4 

Larminie,  Margaret  R.     Doctor  Sam      .  .           .  .  5 

Limebeer,  Ena.     The  Dove  and  the  Roebuck  .  .  2 

Macdonald,  P.     Rope  to  Spare    .  .           .  .           . .  5 

Miln,  Louise  Jordan.     The  Soul  of  China           . .  5 

Muir,  A.     The  Green  Lantern      .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

"  Shalimar  "  (F.  C.  Hendry).     Four  Frames    .  .  3 

Vachell,  H.  A.     John  Charity 4 

Walmsley,  Leo.     The  Phantom  Lobster             .  .  4 

Warby,  Marjorie.     Happy  Heart             .  .           .  .  3 

Warby,  Marjorie.     Getting  Molly  Married         .  .  3 

Warby,  Marjorie.     Stay-at-Home  Chris              . .  3 

Williams-Ellis,  Amabel.     To  Tell  the  Truth    .  .  3 

Wollerson,  Clotilde.     Strange  Prisoners              .  .  3 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

Baker,  Rev.  A.  E.     The  Teaching  of  Jesus  for 

Daily  Life            . .          . .          . .          .  .          . .  1 

Benson,  E.  F.     The  Outbreak  of  War,   1914  2 

Calvert,  W.  R.     Watchings          .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

Clarke,  Isabel  C.     Haworth  Parsonage  .  .           .  .  4 

Delafield,  E.  M.     General  Impressions  .  .           .  .  3 

Delafield,  E.  M.     To  See  Ourselves.     A  Play   .  .  1 

Fleming,  Peter.     One's  Company            .  .           . .  4 

Grubb,  Norman  P.    C.  T.  Studd,  Cricketer  and 

Pioneer     . .          . .          . .          . .          .  .          . .  4 

Lucas,  E.  V.     At  the  Shrine  of  St.  Charles      .  .  2 
Lunn,  Brian.    Martin  Luther  ;    the  Man  and  his 

God           .  .           . .           .  .           .  .           . .           .  .  4 

Martin,  Thomas.     Faraday           .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

*Plimmer,  R.  H.  A.    Food,  Health  and  Vitamins  2 

Read,  H.     Wordsworth                 .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

Reid,    Rev.    James,  D.D.      Springs  of  Life  (re- 
printed from  The  British  Weekly)        .  .          .  .  3 

♦Russell,  A.  H.     Rapid  Calculations         .  .           . .  2 

Scudder,  E.     Garibaldi     .  .           .  .           .  .           . .  2 

Simpson,  Helen.     The  Spanish  Marriage            .  .  2 

Smithson,  George.     Raffles  in  Real  Life             .  .  4 

Smuts,  Gen.  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  C.     Freedom        .  .  1 
♦Thurston,  C.  B.     Economic    Geography    of    the 

British  Empire    .  .           .  .           . .           .  .           .  .  5 

Underhill,  Francis.    Aids  to  the  Life  of  Prayer .  .  1 

Wood,  Ernest.    The  Science  of  Brotherhood     .  .  2 

Workers'  Point  of  View    . .          . .          . .          . .  2 
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JUVENILE— 

Ellis,  E.  S. 

*Steedman,  C 

Walker,  R. 


Three  Arrows 
M.     Child's  Life  of  Jesus 
Prairie  Wagon  Trail 


Westerman,  P.  F.     White  Arab 


Vol:. 

3 
5 
3 
4 


GRADE  I— 

Hay,  Ian,  and  S.  King-Hall. 

GRADE  III— 

Herford,  C,  H. 


Middle  Watch 


English  Literature 
Stereotyped  books. 


NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

NORTHERN  BRANCH. 

ANNUAL    READING    COMPETITION. 

The  Annual  Reading  Competition  of  the  Northern 
Branch  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  will  be 
held  on  Saturday,  23rd  March,  1935. 

Competitors  will  be  divided  into  the  following 
classes  and  will  be  asked  to  read  unrehearsed 
passages  : — 

Adults  : 

Class        I. — Advanced. 
Class  II. — Others. 
Juniors : 

Class  III. — Age  16  to  20. 
Class  IV. — Age  12  to  16. 
Class    V. — Under  12. 
Competitors  may  read  Ordinary  Braille  or  Standard 
English  Braille. 

Competitors  in  Class  V  may  read  Contracted  or 
Uncontracted  Braille. 

Two  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  each  Class,  except  in 
Class  I,  in  which  one  prize  is  given. 

Intending  competitors  should  send  in  their  names, 
stating  in  which  class  they  wish  to  enter,  to  the 
Secretary;  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  5,  St., 
John  Street,  Manchester  3,  before  Friday,  15th  March, 
1935- 


SCHOLARSHIPS   FOR   THE   BLIND,   MARCH,   1935. 

The  next  Examination  for  Gardner's  Trust  Scholar- 
ships of  the  annual  value  of  £40,  tenable  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.19, 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  the  2nd  March,  and  Monday, 
the  4th  March.  Candidates  must  have  reached  the 
age  of  sixteen  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  Examination, 
must  have  resided  in  England  or  Wales  for  the  last 
five  years  and  be  intending  to  remain  so  resident. 
It  is  desirable  that  applications  should  be  made  on  or 
before  Saturday,  the  16th  of  February — in  no  case 
later  than  Saturday,  the  23rd  of  February — so  that 
the  candidates'  names  may  be  placed  on  the  list. 


N.I.B.    HOMES. 

VACANCIES,  31st  JANUARY,  1935. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  . .  . .        ■ — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington         4 
(No  present  applications.) 

8,  Oval  Road,    London.     Hostel   for   Blind 

Women       . .  . .  . .  . .  . .        — 

9,  Oval  Road,    London.     Hostel   for   Blind 

Women      . .  . .  . .  . .  . .         6 

(No  present  applications.) 
Sunshine    Home    for    Blind    Babies,    East 

Grinstead    . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  5 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington         5 

(1  application  under  consideration.) 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport         6 

(3  applications  under  consideration.) 
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GIFTS    TO    PUPILS. 

Superintendents  and  Head  Teachers  of  Schools  in 
England  and  Wales  who  have  pupils  who  will  complete 
their  training  in  the  Spring  Term,  and  whom  they  can 
recommend  for  a  gift  from  the  Henry  Stainsby 
Memorial  Fund,  should  send  without  delay  for  a  form 
of  application  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  Gifts  take  the  form  of  watches, 
Braille  typewriters,  apparatus  and  Braille  books. 

CORDEX    PATENT    SELF   BINDER. 

The  Cordex  Patent  Self  Binder  has  now  been 
adapted  for  the  binding  of  four,  six  and  eight  page 
Braille  Supplements  to  Magazines,  etc.  It  is  available 
for  large-size  sheets  and  pocket-size  sheets,  each  size 
being  in  two  styles,  one  with  20  cords  to  bind  20 
sections  and  the  other  with  25  cords  to  bind  25  sections. 
The  following  are  the  catalogue  numbers  and  prices  :- 


Catalogue    No. 

9340.  Large  size,  1 J  in.  back,  20  cords 

9341.  Large  size,  2  in.  back,  25  cords 

9342.  Pocket  size,  1 J  in.  back,  20  cords 

9343.  Pocket  size,  2  in.  back,  25  cords 
*  This   indicates   special   price  to  t 

and  Institutions  in  the  British  Empire. 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates  :    is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.). 

YOUNG  LADY  (28),  experienced  TEACHER, 
studying  for  Home  Teachers'  Exam.,  wants  post  as 
Home  Visitor  or  other  work  with  Blind  Welfare. 
M.  Bruce,  High  Street,  Greenfield,  Bedford. 

BLIND  SHORTHAND  TYPISTS  at  the  N.I.B. 
Typing  Bureau,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1, 
will  type  your  correspondence,  articles,  etc.,  at  reason- 
able charges.     Particulars  on  request. 


The  Essex  County  Association  for  the  Blind  requires 
a  half-time  SECRETARY,  beginning  of  April.  Age 
not  under  twenty-five.  Salary  ^100  per  annum. 
Typewriting  essential,  also  simple  book-keeping. 
Preference  given  to  applicant  with  some  experience  in 
Blind  Welfare  Work,  and  possessing  or  able  to  drive 
car.  Applications  with  copy  testimonials  to  the 
Association's  Office,  40,  Duke  Street,  Chelmsford,  not 
ater  than  March  1st. 


CHOOSING   A    CAREER. 

It  is  obvious  that  careful  studies  of  the  abilities  and 
temperaments  of  young  people  may  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary, 
N.I.I.P., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 


Printed  by  Smiths'  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans,  Ltd.),  Clifton  House,  Worship  Street,  London,  E.C.2 
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THE  TEACHING  OF 
ENGLISH  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  A  TEACHER. 

IT  may  be  argued  that  English  is  taught  in  all  schools  for  the  blind  and  that  this 
elementary  instruction  should  give  literary  aspirants  all  the  training  they  need." 
There  must  be  many  blind  people  who  know  from  experience  that  this  sentence  from 
"  The  Blind  and  the  Literary  Profession  "  requires  some  qualification.  English  is 
certainly  to  be  found  on  the  curriculum  of  every  school  for  the  blind  ;  it  is  not, 
however,  "  taught  "  in  all  schools.  Until  we  have  realised  the  necessity  for  teaching 
English  in  all  our  schools,  we  cannot  possibly  hope  to  produce  blind  writers.  Mean- 
while we  shall  do  well  to  examine  existing  conditions  that  we  may  discover  where  the  faults  lie. 
The  great  majority  of  schools  for  the  blind  are  elementary  schools  ;  the  result  is  that  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  English  teachers  are  required  to  teach  in  addition  all  the  ordinary 
school  subjects.  The  teacher  of  music,  on  the  other  hand,  has  to  teach  music  alone.  No  one 
would  dream  of  asking  her  to  take  a  class  in  arithmetic.  Yet  the  teaching  of  English,  if  it  is 
to  be  really  thorough  and  successful,  requires  quite  as  intensive  specialisation  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  as  the  teaching  of  music.  The  English  teacher  must  possess  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  and  love  for  the  English  language  and  literature,  and  he  should  be  familiar  with  the 
language  and  literature  of  at  least  one  other  country.  He  should  have  time  to  read  the  best 
modern  literature  and  to  contribute  to  it.  Such  would  be  the  ideal  English  teacher,  yet  we 
require  in  our  elementary  school  teacher  a  great  many  more  qualities,  including  the  ability 
to  help  backward  children.  Teachers,  however,  are  only  human,  and  bound  by  human 
limitations.  If,  then,  we  wish  our  gifted  children  to  receive  a  thorough  training  in  the  use  of 
their  native  language,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  specialist.  We  cannot  have  specialist 
teaching  in  the  elementary  school ;  we  must,  therefore,  seek  to  ensure  that  every  child  capable 
of  profiting  by  it  shall  be  given  the  opportunity  of  receiving  a  secondary  education  beginning 
when  he  reaches  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve.  Thereby  we  shall  reap  an  additional  benefit. 
Some  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  with  the  consequent  practice  in  translation  is  invaluable 
to  all  who  would  master  their  own  tongue.     The  study  of  French  is  particularly  useful  since 
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French  enforces  clear  and  logical  thinking 
and  permits  of  no  loose  ends  or  vague 
expressions.  To  say  a  plain  thing  plainly 
seems  the  simplest  task  in  the  world,  but  in 
reality  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult.  To 
teach  children  to  think  clearly  and  to  express 
their  thought  in  plain,  straightforward,  un- 
ambiguous English  is  a  task  which  calls  for 
endless  patience  on  the  part  of  both  teacher 
and  pupils.  To  help  children  to  appreciate 
their  great  literary  heritage  is  impossible 
unless  there  exist  between  pupils  and  teacher 
a  ready  sympathy  which,  in  our  schools,  is 
too  often  conspicuously  absent.  Failure  to 
realise  the  magnitude  of  the  task  imposed 
upon  the  teacher  is  responsible  for  much  of 
the  bad  teaching  which  exists  in  our  schools. 

Under  present  conditions,  with  little  or 
no  attempt  at  the  proper  grading  of  pupils, 
the  teacher  is  commonly  faced  with  the 
most  heterogeneous  assortment  of  children 
ranging  from  at  least  subnormal  to  well 
above  average  in  intelligence.  It  is  quite 
impossible  for  her  to  give  adequate  care  and 
attention  to  the  promising  child.  This  is  a 
difficulty  inherent  in  our  educational  system 
and  calling  for  a  complete  reorganisation  of 
it.  Even  under  existing  circumstances,  how- 
ever, something  might  be  done  to  improve 
the  teaching  of  English.  Frequently  the 
children  are  given  insufficient  written  work. 
Especially  does  this  happen  with  a  seeing 
teacher,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  correction. 
Moreover,  it  is  time  that  teachers  realised 
that  English  does  not  consist  solely  of 
practice  in  reading,  dictation,  and  spelling. 
They  are  far  too  prone  to  deal  out  to  their 
unfortunate  victims  lists  of  "spellings,"  i.e., 
lists  of  some  twenty  words  which  the 
children  must  learn  to  spell. 

Meanings  of  words  would  seem  to  be  of 
no  importance  whatsoever,  for  they  are 
generally  treated  with  a  lofty  disregard. 
Not  infrequently  the  cleverest  child  in  the 
class  can  already  spell  eighteen  of  these 
words,  and  the  dullest  will  never  be  able  to 
spell  ten  of  them.  Boys  and  girls  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  twelve  should  be  encour- 
aged to  attend  to  their  own  spelling.  They 
can  be  taught  to  keep  spelling  lists  to  which 
must  be  added  every  word  misspelt  in 
written  work,  and  every  new  word  which 
they  learn,  together  with  its  meaning.  A 
•certain  amount  of  home  reading  should  be 


compulsory,    and    the    children    should    be. 
tested  periodically  on  this  work. 

Blind  people  are  considerably  handicapped 
by  the  inability  to  browse  among  books.  In 
recent  years  an  increasing  number  of  libraries 
have  adopted  the  "  open  access "  system, 
whereby  readers  can  walk  round  the  library, 
take  books  from  their  shelves,  handle  them, 
turn  over  their  pages,  and  thus  make  the 
choice  of  one,  incidentally  gaining  some 
knowledge  of  many  others.  Now  a  large 
part  of  the  business  of  education  is  to  teach 
the  child  the  art  of  choosing  wisely.  It  is, 
too,  advisable  for  him  to  learn  how  to 
skip.  Many  books  which  appeal  to  children 
do  not  appeal  in  their  entirety.  Abridged 
versions  are  apt  to  be  unnecessarily  childish, 
and  it  is  much  better  for  the  child  to  do  his 
own  abridging.  In  our  schools,  however,  the 
library  is  generally  open  to  the  children  for 
only  one  hour  during  the  week.  Commonly 
the  child  is  required  to  go  to  it  with  a  request 
for  the  particular  book.  He  must  therefore 
rely  on  the  advice  of  teachers  or  friends,  but 
we  all  have  different  tastes,  and  most  of  us 
like  to  see  what  we  are  getting.  Let  us 
suppose  that  a  child  takes  from  the  school 
library  the  first  volume  of  a  novel  by  Scott. 
Now  the  first  few  chapters  of  Scott  are  often 
very  dull,  and  it  is  better  for  the  child  to 
skip  them  and  go  back  to  them  afterwards 
when  his  interest  in  the  story  has  been 
aroused.  Our  young  friend,  however,  has 
only  one  volume  and  must  wait  for  a  whole 
week  before  he  can  procure  another.  His 
awakening  interest  is  stifled,  and  he  decides 
to  try  something  else  or  drops  the  reading 
habit  altogether.  Surely  the  older  children 
might  be  allowed  more  freedom  of  access 
to  their  school  libraries.  A  prefect  system 
properly  organised  and  rightly  used  would 
guard  against  the  abuse  of  privileges. 

In  the  class-room  one  of  the  great  assets 
which  a  school  for  the  blind  possesses  is 
too  often  overlooked.  In  many  school-rooms 
there  is  a  piano,  and  in  most  classes  there  is 
at  least  one  child  with  musical  ability. 
There  is  between  poetry  and  music  the  most 
intimate  connection.  Frequently  an  apprecia- 
tion lesson  might  be  lit  up  by  the  singing  of 
the  lyric  under  discussion,  yet  very  rarely 
is  this  done.  The  setting  of  original  verse, 
either  by  the  young  poet  or  by  some  musical 
friend,  should  be  encouraged. 
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Shakespeare  is  most  shamefully  neglected 
in  our  schools,  and  when  he  is  taken  from 
the  dusty  shelf,  it  is  rarely  with  the  ultimate 
object  of  acting  a  play  or  part  of  a  play. 
Yet    I    know    from    experience    what    keen 
interest    and    genuine    enjoyment    can    be 
evoked  by  a  school  performance  of  "  A  Mid- 
summer-Night's Dream."     That  other  great 
English  classic,   the  Authorised  Version  of 
the  Bible,  suffers  a  similar  eclipse.  Scripture 
lessons  are  too  often  unsatisfactory  from  the 
point  of  view  of  religious  instruction  :   some- 
times they  are  entirely  omitted.     From  the 
standpoint  of  the  English  teacher  also  this  is 
a  disaster.     When  I  was  a  child,  we  read 
the  First  Book  of  Kings  and  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  verse  about  round  the  class  so  that 
the   incomparable   rhythms   were   rent   and 
battered   out    of    all    recognition.     No    one 
ever  thought  of  explaining  the  meaning  to 
us,  or  of  helping  us  to  appreciate  the  beauty 
of  the  expression.     When  we  came  to  the 
end,  we  simply  turned  back  to  the  beginning 
again  and  started  the  business  once  more,  a 
procedure  suggestive  of  the  Grand  Old  Duke 
of  York's  military  operations.    Mechanically 
we  droned  away,  our  minds  ranging  far  and 
near,  but  eschewing  always  the  dreary  task 
which  our  fingers   and   our   lips   could   ac- 
complish without  their  active  co-operation. 
Inspired  teaching,  teaching  that  is  full  of 
vitality    and    zest,    will    produce    inspired 
writing.     The  gift   itself  it   is  beyond   the 
power  of  any  man  to  bestow,  but  it  does  rest 
with  the  teacher  to  decide  whether  the  gift 
shall  be  turned  to  account.     We  must  aim 
first  at  sincerity  in  the  school-room  if  we 
would  eliminate  all  falseness  from  the  literary 
work  of  blind  people.     It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  imagined  that  visual  pictures  in  the 
work     of     blind     writers     are     necessarily 
insincere.     Milton   could  not  see  when  he 
wrote   "  Paradise   Lost,"    and   although  he 
must  have  had  memories  of  what  he  had 
seen,    he    certainly    never    saw    anything 
remotely    resembling    the    hell    which    he 
describes  for  us  with  such  consummate  art 
so   that   it   seems   almost   more   real   than 
reality  itself.    The  blind  writer's  images  are 
undoubtedly  more  likely  to  be  drawn  from 
the   senses   of   hearing,    touch,    smell,    and 
taste  than  from  the  sense  of  sight,  but  it  is 
ridiculous  to  imagine  that  one  may  describe 
nothing  but  what  one  has  seen  with  the 
bodily   eye.     We   cannot   speak   of   "  mere 


hearsay."     Sights  and  sounds  which  have 
been  described  to  us  may  well  be  quite  as 
real  to  us  as  those  we  have  seen  and  heard 
for  ourselves.   There  must  be  few  who  have 
not  felt  that  some  character  in  a  book  they 
have  read  has  taken  on  as  great  a  measure  of 
reality  as  the  people  among  whom  they  live. 
It  is  true  that   the  public  taste  for  mon- 
strosities   is    as    marked    to-day    as    when 
Shakespeare  wrote  "  The  Tempest,"  yet  the 
fame  of  prodigies  is  transient  :     even   the 
Loch  Ness  monster  has  become  a  common- 
place and  no  longer  excites  much  interest. 
The  impressions  of  a  "  blind  "  writer  would 
certainly  attract  a  fair  amount  of  attention 
of  the  nine-days'-wonder  variety,  and  the 
more  abnormal  the  impressions  the  better, 
but  sales  would  fall  off  quickly  and  there 
would    be    no    market    for    a    sequel.     The 
blind  writer  who  will  be  truly  successful  will 
be  the  writer  who  proves  conclusively  that 
the   phrase    "  the   world   of   the   blind "   is 
blatant    journalese.      He    will    demonstrate 
that  the  blind  live  in  exactly  the  same  world 
as  their  seeing  fellows,  enjoy  the  things  they 
enjoy,  dislike  the  things  they  dislike,  and 
know  it  much  as  they  know  it,  but  with 
certain    limitations    and    some    advantages. 
If  the  blind  writer  has  one  advantage  over 
his  seeing  fellows  which  compensates  for  his 
limitations  it   is  an   opportunity  of  seeing 
more  of  human  nature.     Blind  people  who 
travel  about  the  streets  alone  meet  countless 
numbers  of  people  and  have  endless  oppor- 
tunities of  entering  into  conversation  with 
them.    There  is  often  a  revelation  of  character 
in  the  way  in  which  help  is  offered.     More- 
over, a  blind  man  or  woman  can  meet  a 
much  greater  number  of  people  on  terms  of 
true  equality.    He  becomes  the  equal  of  the 
poor  and  of  children  because  they  can  help 
him,  and  thus  all  barriers  are  broken  down 
completely.  Finally,  most  blind  people  have 
a  healthy  love  of  normality,  and  literature 
to-day  needs  a  return  of  the  love  of  the 
normal.     One  day  a  blind  writer  will  learn 
the  true  value  of  his  opportunities  and  will 
turn  them  to  account.     Meanwhile  let  us 
seek  to  instruct  our  children  properly  in  the 
use  of  their  mother  tongue,  and  banish  for 
ever    the    awkward    periphrases    and   the 
verbosity    which    so    frequently    mar    their 
style.     Let  the  teaching  of  English  be  no 
longer  a  dead  exercise  but  a  living  reality. 
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N.I.B.  Representatives  Meet  Joint  Committees. 

— Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.  ;  Mr. 
J.  H.  Battv  ;  Lt.-Colonel  E.  C.  Clay  ;  Mr.  T.  H. 
Tylor  ;  Mr.  A.  J.  W.  Kitchin  ;  Dr.  Ernest 
Whitfield  ;  the  Rev.  Canon  C.  E.  Bolam,  and 
Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  appointed  representatives 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  met  the 
appointed  representatives  of  the  Joint  Blind 
Welfare  Committee  of  the  County  Councils 
Association  and  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations  on  7th  March  for  a  first  discussion 
of  the  sections  of  the  Joint  Committee's  Report 
dealing  with  the  functions  and  constitution  of 
a  national  body  and  of  the  National  Institute's 
letter  to  the  Joint  Committee  of  25th  January, 
reprinted  on  page  43  of  the  last  issue  of  The 
New  Beacon. 

Railway    Facilities    for    the    Blind. — At    a 

recent  meeting  of  the  Union  of  Counties 
Associations  for  the  Blind,  attention  was  called 
by  the  Northern  Counties  Association  to  the 
fact  that  the  certificate  enabling  blind  persons 
to  travel  by  rail  at  special  rates  was  worded  in 
such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  the  person  in 
question  must  be  totally  blind.  It  was, 
therefore,  proposed  that  the  Union  should  take 
action  so  as  to  secure  the  substitution  of  the 
word  "  registered  "  for  "  totally  "  in  order  to 
cover  all  persons  registered  under  the  Blind 
Persons  Act.  The  companies  were  approached, 
and  a  reply  has  been  received  from  the  Railway 
Clearing  House  acceding  to  the  request  and 
extending  the  concession  to  cover  registered 
blind  persons  travelling  for  business  purposes 
and  their  attendants. 

To  a  further  request  that  the  monthly  return 
and  period  excursion  ticket  fares  might  be 
applied  in  connection  with  the  facilities,  the 
Railway  Companies  have  decided  that  they 
cannot  accede. 

Gift  of  Braille  Books. — The  Lowestoft  Public 
Library  has  been  enriched  by  a  valuable  and 
thoughtful  gift  from  Mr.  P.  C.  Loftus,  M.P. 
It  consists  of  127  volumes  of  books  in  Braille 
type  for  the  use  of  blind  readers.  The  donation 
resulted  from  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Loftus 
in  a  speech  at  the  sale  of  work  for  the  blind 
in  October  last.  He  had  purchased  these  books 
and  wished  to  make  them  available  to  every 
blind  individual  in  Lowestoft  and  district  who 
had  learnt  to  read  Braille.  The  collection  is 
representative  of  most  branches  of  literature 
from  Shakespeare  and  Moliere  to  Walpole  and 
Jacobs,  from  Gibbon's    "  Decline    and    Fall   of 


the   Roman   Empire,"    to  Ramsey's    "  Modern 
Chemistry." 

Visit  of  Famous  Pianist  to  Court  Grange 
School. — Thomas  Marshall,  the  famous  pianist, 
took  part  in  an  Orchestral  Concert  given  at  the 
Pavilion,  Torquay,  on  Thursday,  February  7th, 
and  a  number  of  children  from  Court  Grange 
School  attended  by  courtesy  of  the  Pavilion 
management.  On  the  following  day  Mr.  Mar- 
shall visited  Court  Grange  and  heard  some  of  the 
children  play.     He  also  gave  a  short  recital. 

The  Blind  of  Middlesex. — A  motion  by  County 
Councillor  F.  Messer,  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
Middlesex  Council  "  That  the  Middlesex  Educa- 
tion Committee  be  requested  to  prepare  a 
scheme  under  which  the  complete  control  and 
administration  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  be 
conducted  by  the  County  Council"  was  defeated 
when  it  was  put  to  the  vote. 

County  Councillor  Messer  said  that  the 
changes  which  were  occurring  in  society  were 
determining  that  the  care  of  the  people  should 
be  vested  in  electoral  authorities,  although 
nothing  that  he  said  should  be  taken  as  a 
reflection  on  the  work  of  the  voluntary  associa- 
tions, which  had  been  very  valuable.  But  the 
great  increases  in  the  number  and  size  of  these 
organisations  had  resulted  in  much  redundancy 
and  overlapping. 

County  Alderman  W.  W.  Kelland  replied. 
He  said  that  this  was  a  measure  to  bring  in 
Socialism.  The  Council  had  always  worked 
in  full  agreement  and  close  alliance  with  the 
voluntary  organisations. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Messer  said  that  there  was 
nothing  in  his  proposal  to  suggest  that  the 
voluntary  organisations  should  go  out  of  exist- 
ence ;  they  could  still  continue  to  do  excellent 
work. 

The  motion  was  lost  by  47  votes  to  21. 

Founders'  Day  at  the  Royal  Normal  College 
for  the  Blind. — Saturday,  March  2nd,  was 
observed  as  Founders'  Day,  and  a  service  of 
commemoration  was  held  in  the  Gardner  Hall, 
when  the  Te  Deum  was  sung  as  an  act  of 
thanksgiving.  By  a  fortunate  coincidence,  the 
Memorial  Service  to  Dr.  Armitage  (described 
on  page  66)  was  held  the  following  day,  and 
the  choir  of  the  College  sung  the  service,  while 
a  former  student  acted  as  organist. 

Blind  Man's  Generous  Aid  to  Prevention. — Mr. 

William  Henry  Ross,  of  Stanmore,  Davidson's 
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Mains,  Edinburgh,  a  well-known  business  man 
in  Scotland,  has  given  £40,000  to  establish  an 
organisation  in  Edinburgh  for  research  work 
into  the  causes  of  blindness  and  for  practical 
measures  for  its  prevention.  The  organisation 
will  be  called  "  The  W.  H.  Ross  Foundation  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Blindness." 

Mr.  Ross  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes  a  few 
years  ago  after  an  accident  and  a  serious  illness. 

N.I.B.  Social  Club  Annual  Dinner. — Mr.  and 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Bailey  were  the  guests  of  honour  at  the 
Annual  Dinner  of  the  Social  Club  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  when  about  75  members 
and  friends  dined  in  the  Institute's  restaurant 
on  Monday,  March  nth,  presided  over  by  Sir 
Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  Chairman  of  the  In- 
stitute's Executive  Council.  Other  members  of 
the  Council  present  were  Dr.  P.  M.  Evans,  Vice- 
Chairman,  Mr.  A.  J.  W.  Kitchin  and  Dr.  Ernest 
Whitfield,  Joint  Hon.  Treasurers,  Mr.  Henry 
J.  Wagg  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Hughes-Buller. 

An  electric  chiming  clock  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Bailey  as  a  farewell  gift  from  the  staff  on 
his  retirement  from  the  post  of  Chief  Accountant, 
after  17  years  of  service. 

All  the  speeches  paid  striking  and  often  witty 
tributes  to  Mr.  Bailey,  who  had  surprised  Mr. 
Eagar  and  won  his  esteem  and  affection  by 
combining  the  grim  and  gruesome  qualities  of 
an  efficient  accountant  with  the  genial  open- 


handedness  of  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the 
Social  Club.  Mr.  Kitchin  could  not  help  feeling 
sympathy  for  the  Boers,  against  whom  Mr. 
Bailey  had  fought  with  the  C.I.V.,  if  he  showed 
the  same  relentlessness  that  he  displayed  at  the 
N.I.B.  in  pursuit  of  the  faulty  farthing.  Sir 
Beachcroft  spoke  of  the  great  service  rendered  by 
the  Social  Club,  for  which  Mr.  Bailey  had  worked 
so  hard  and  with  such  success,  and  declared 
that  the  great  yearning  of  every  right-minded 
blind  person  was  for  a  daily  increasing  measure 
of  independence.  Anything,  he  said,  was  a 
godsend  which  made  the  blind  feel  they  were 
not  a  nuisance  to  their  sighted  comrades.  At 
work,  the  worst  or,  at  any  rate,  the  least  at- 
tractive side  of  people's  characters  was  often 
the  most  noticeable.  These  social  gatherings 
gave  prominence  to  other  qualities  and  invited 
each  one  of  us  to  give  of  our  best.  He  therefore 
appealed  for  continued  and  still  greater  support 
by  the  blind  members  of  the  staff,  urging  them 
to  continue  to  prove  an  increasing  independence 
by  taking  an  active  part  in  all  the  varied 
activities  of  the  Club. 

Mr.  T.  Osborne,  of  the  Home  Industries 
Department  at  Reigate,  was  the  undisputed 
musical  star  of  the  evening,  excelling  equally  in 
a  rolling  deep  sea  chanty,  sentimental  ballad 
and  comic  song.  Mrs.  Forrest  Groves  "  took 
the  biscuit  "  for  the  evening's  anecdotes  with 
her  Zummerzet  stories. 


FOREIGN  NEW 


Case  for  Pensions  for  Canadian  Blind. — The 

case  for  pensions  for  the  blind  was  recently 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa 
by  Mr.  Philip  Layton,  of  the  Montreal  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  and  Mr.  Myers,  on  behalf  of 
Captain  Baker,  O.B.E.,  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Layton  stated  that 
social  conditions  were  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  for  the  blind,  and  claimed  that  the 
Canadian  public  were  behind  the  request  that 
state  assistance  should  be  given.  Captain 
Baker's  brief  stated  that  in  every  civilised  country 
problems  of  the  disabled  members  of  society 
were  recognised,  and  that  in  many  cases  pro- 
visions had  gone  further  than  in  Canada  for  the 
assistance  of  the  employable  and  partially 
employable  blind  adults.  The  ideal  system 
provided  pensions  for  the  aged  and  physically 
incapacitated,  coupled  with  a  sliding  scale  of 
supplementary  assistance  to  blind  adults  of 
varying  degrees  of  employability. 


A  School  in  China. — A  exciting  story  of  bandit 
warfare  in  Manchuria,  China,  was  given  recently 
by  Miss  Lillian  Macintyre,  a  teacher  in  the  St. 
Nicholas  School  for  Blind  Girls  in  Moukden, 
when  she  described  the  work  of  the  School  to  an 
audience  in  the  Crown  Church  Hall,  Inverness. 

Miss  Macintyre,  whose  address  was  illustrated 
with  lantern  slides,  said  that  the  school  was 
started  about  forty  years  ago.  The  number  of 
children  at  the  school  increased  with  the  years, 
until  at  the  present  time  there  were  sixty 
inmates.  In  China,  said  Miss  Macintyre,  the 
blind  girls  are  ill-treated,  and  most  of  them  die. 
The  speaker  thrilled  her  audience  with  accounts 
of  experiences  the  teachers  and  pupils  at  the 
school  had  had  with  bandits. 

The  school  is  situated  on  the  route  which 
the  bandits,  who  came  from  the  hills,  used 
while  making  raids  on  the  city. 
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THE    FRIEND    OF    THE    BLIND. 

Memorial  Service  to  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage. 


*  SERVICE  in  memory  of  the 
^k  Life  and  work  of  Dr.  Thomas 

/  M  Rhodes  Armitage  was  held 

/     ^  on    Sunday,    March    3rd,    at 

J  ^  the  Church  of  St.  John  the 
/  m^      Evangelist,   Paddington,  by 

^Mu  J^,  kind  permission  of  the  Vicar, 

the  Rev.  Paul  Nichols.  The  preacher  was 
the  Rev.  Canon  C.  E.  Bolam,  F.R.Hist.Soc, 
Hon.  Chief  Chaplain  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  and  Mr.  Norman  Silcock, 
A.R.C.O.,  a  blind  man  and  former  pupil  of 
the  Royal  Normal  College,  was  the  organist. 
The  singing  was  led  by  the  choir  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College.  Those  present  in- 
cluded members  of  the  Armitage  family,  the 
Chairman  and  many  members  of  the  Council 
and  staff  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  the  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for 
the  Blind  and  St.  Joseph's  School  for  the 
Blind,  Drumcondra.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
blind,  who  numbered  a  large  part  of  the 
congregation,  hymn  sheets  in  Braille  were 
provided. 

Canon  Bolam's  address  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Psalm  126,  verses  1  to  3  (Prayer-book 
version  )  :  '  When  the  Lord  turned  again  the 
captivity  of  Zion,  then  were  we  like  unto  them 
that  dream :  Then  said  they  among  the 
heathen,  the  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for 
them:  yea,  the  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for 
tis  already,  whereof  we  rejoice.' 

"  By  the  sympathy  and  kindness  of  the 
vicar  of  this  parish  we  are  assembled  here 
this  afternoon  to  render  thanks  to  God  for 
the  life  and  work  of  a  pioneer  who  '  blazed 
the  trail '  for  the  blind. 

"A  few  days  ago  (on  February  20th),  the 
London  County  Council  placed  a  plaque  on 
the  wall  of  number  33,  Cambridge  Square, 
bearing  the  following  inscription  :  '  Thomas 
Rhodes  Armitage,  1824-1890,  a  friend  of  the 
blind,  lived  here.' 

"  Many  of  us  here  are  familiar  with  the 
details  of  his  life  and  work;  some  of  us,  and 
I  am  one,  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him 
personally.  It  may,  however,  be  well  if  I 
sketch,  in  a  few  words,  the  outstanding 
features  of  his  life  and  service  for  the  blind. 


Thomas  Rhodes  Armitage  was  born  in  1824, 
at  Tilgate  Hall,  Sussex.  After  attending 
schools  in  England  and  Germany,  he  entered 
King's  College,  London,  as  a  medical  student, 
and  gained  his  diploma  in  surgery,  and, 
later,  M.D.  and  M.R.C.P. 

"After  practising  for  some  years  as  a 
consultant,  he  developed  serious  eye  trouble, 
and  in  i860  had  to  give  up  his  work  to  save 
the  little  sight  that  remained.  From  that 
moment  he  gave  the  whole  of  his  time  and  a 
large  part  of  his  wealth  to  charitable  objects. 
He  first  interested  himself  in  the  work  of  the 
Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society  of  London, 
giving  thousands  of  pounds  to  its  work. 
This  Society  has  continued  to  do  in  increasing 
measure  most  valuable  work,  and  we  are  glad 
to  know  that  representatives  of  the  Society 
are  in  this  church  to-day. 

"  This  work  brought  him  into  close 
contact  with  the  blind,  for  whom  very  little 
was  done.  And  now  his  activities  began  to 
cover  a  wider  field.  He  found  a  multiplicity 
of  types  and  very  few  books  in  each  type. 
Among  these  types  were  Moon,  Frere,  Gall, 
Lucas,  and  Braille.  With  a  committee  of 
blind  persons  he  examined  these  types,  and 
as  a  result  Braille  was  unanimously  chosen 
in  preference  to  all  the  others.  The  com- 
mittee formed  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association,  out  of  which  has  come  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  a  vast 
organisation  to-day,  with  far  flung  activities. 

"As  a  result  of  his  ceaseless  work,  both  at 
home  and  overseas,  he  was  able  to  report  in 
1882  that  there  was  probably  not  a  single 
institution  in  the  civilised  world,  excepting 
North  America,  where  Braille  was  not  used. 
Meanwhile,  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association  had  steadily  increased  the  output 
of  books  and  apparatus,  most  of  the  funds 
being  provided  by  Dr.  Armitage  himself. 
He  opened  a  new  world  to  the  blind  in 
education,  employment  and  after-care.  In 
his  survey  of  blind  welfare  work  he  saw  the 
need  of  a  school  specially  devoted  to  musical 
training,  and,  in  1872,  mainly  through  his 
instrumentality,  the  Royal  Normal  College 
and  Academy  of  Music  was  founded.  I  will 
say  a  word  with  regard  to  this  College  later 
in  this  address.    He  lived  for  about  twenty- 
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eight  years  at  33,  Cambridge  Square.  And 
here,  perhaps,  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  give 
you  a  personal  recollection.  My  first  inter- 
view with  Dr.  Armitage  took  place  in  1883 
or  1884,  when  I  was  taken  to  him  by  my 
parents.  I  cannot  have  been  more  than  eight 
or  nine  years  old,  but  I  have  a  photographic 
recollection  of  that  first  visit.  I  remember 
quite  clearly  his  charm  and  his  forceful 
personality.  He  had  a  stuffed  tortoise  and 
hedgehog  in  his  room.  He  put  my  hand  on 
the  tortoise  and  said,  '  Boy,  can  you  feel 
this  ?  It  is  smooth.'  Then  he  put  my  hand 
on  the  hedgehog  and  said, . '  Can  you  feel 
this  ?  It  is  all  over  prickles.  Well,  Braille 
is  like  these  prickles,  and  that  is  how  we  will 
teach  you  to  read.'  I  had  many  subsequent 
interviews  with  him.  He  died  in  1890.  His 
'  body  is  buried  in  peace  '  and  his  '  name 
liveth  for  evermore.' 

"  It  is  a  very  happy  circumstance  that  his 
daughter  is  with  us  to-day,  and  other 
members  of  his  family.  She,  like  her  father, 
has  devoted  her  life  to  the  service  of  the 
blind,  thus  carrying  on  a  record  of  selfless 
service.  What  is  the  position  in  the  world  of 
the  blind  to-day  ?  We  now  have  a  uniform 
Braille  code  for  the  whole  of  the  English- 
speaking  world.  How  this  would  have 
rejoiced  the  heart  of  Dr.  Armitage  !  All 
parts  of  the  country  are  covered  by  societies 
and  institutions,  and  the  State  has  recognised 
its  responsibility  towards  the  blind  com- 
munity. 

' '  The  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy 
of  Music  has  behind  it  a  magnificent  record 
of  achievement.  Any  sighted  college  would 
be  proud  if  it  had  half  the  distinctions  that 
the  College  has  attained.  Our  service  to-day 
has  been  beautifully  led  by  the  choir  of  the 
College,  and  the  organist  of  the  College  is  at 
the  organ.  I  have  known  the  work  of  the 
College  for  many  years,  and  its  Principals — 
Sir  Francis  Campbell,  Mr.  Guy  Campbell, 
Mrs.  Campbell,  and  the  present  Principal, 
who  has  worked  for  so  many  years  at 
Edinburgh  with  conspicuous  success — have 
been  my  personal  friends. 

"  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has 
become  a  great  organisation  with  far  flung 
activities  ;  book  production,  production  of 
apparatus,  research,  homes,  massage,  place- 
ment and  after-care,  to  name  only  a  few  of  its 
activities.    There  is  no  blind  man,  woman  or 


child  in  the  country,  who  does  not  directly 
or  indirectly  benefit  by  the  work  of  the 
National  Institute.  Now,  perhaps,  you  will 
realise  why  I  chose  the  psalm  which  we  have 
just  sung,  and  why  I  have  selected  my  text 
from  this  psalm.  The  blind  have,  in  very 
truth,  been  liberated  from  captivity,  and  as 
the  Jewish  exiles  of  old  could  hardly  believe 
the  truth  of  the  fact  that  they  were  once 
again  restored  to  their  own  land  as  free  men, 
so  when  we  look  back  on  the  position  of  the 
blind,  even  in  Dr.  Armitage's  day,  we  say 
indeed,  '  When  the  Lord  turned  again  the 
captivity  of  Zion,  then  were  we  like  unto 
them  that  dream  :  then  said  they  among 
the  heathen,  the  Lord  hath  done  great  things 
for  them  :  yea,  the  Lord  hath  done  great 
things  for  us  already,  whereof  we  rejoice.' 

"  Before  I  close  I  would  utter  a  word  of 
warning  to  the  sighted  workers  in  the  blind 
world,  and  in  this  connection  I  wish  it  to  be 
quite  clearly  understood  that  I  do  not  utter 
this  warning  as  an  official  of  the  National 
Institute,  but  as  a  blind  trained  man,  on 
behalf  of  my  blind  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
with  twenty-five  years'  experience  of  blind 
welfare  work  behind  me.  Voluntaryism  is 
on  its  trial  to-day  as  never  before,  and  there 
is  paramount  need  for  wise  and  far-seeing 
statesmanship.  Mistakes  there  must  be  in  a 
human  machine,  differences  there  must  also 
be,  personal  animosities  die  hard  ;  but  the 
cause  which  we  have  at  heart  is  the  cause  of 
the  blind.  That  must  be  the  paramount 
consideration  out-weighing  personal  dignity 
and  personal  predilections.  We  have  a  great 
opportunity,  let  us  prove  worthy  of  it. 

"And  to  my  blind  brothers  and  sisters, 
especially  to  the  younger  blind,  I  would  also 
utter  a  word  of  warning.  The  State  is 
providing  increasing  assistance  for  the  blind 
in  many  directions,  and  there  is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  some  blind  people  to  expect 
the  State  to  do  all,  without  a  corresponding 
effort  on  their  part.  If  the  Apostle's  dictum 
is  true  of  the  sighted,  it  is  also  true  of  the 
blind — '  If  a  man  will  not  work  neither  let 
him  eat.' 

"As  we  offer  our  thanksgiving  to-day  for 
the  life  of  Dr.  Armitage,  let  us  remember 
that  our  work  and  his  finds  its  inspiration  in 
the  words  of  the  Saviour,  who  said,  '  He 
hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted, 
to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captive  and  the 
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opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound, 
to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised  and  to 
give  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind.'  ' 

During  the  singing  of  the  closing  hymn 


which  followed  the  address,  a  collection  was 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Silver  Jubilee  Thanks- 
giving Fund,  announced  by  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales  two  days  before  the  service. 


POSTAL  FACILITIES  AND  THE  BLIND. 


THERE  has  recently  been  an 
important  development  in 
connection  with  postal  facili- 
ties for  the  blind,  which  is 
likely  to  carry  considerably 
further  the  concessions  made 
in  the  Post  Office  Act,  1908, 
when  special  postage  rates  for  embossed 
books  and  papers  were  first  enacted. 

At  present  the  paper  used  for  writing 
letters  in  Braille,  and  for  the  production  of 
books  embossed  by  hand,  does  not  come 
under  the  special  regulations.  As  a  result, 
the  postage  on  a  pound  of  manilla  paper, 
which,  if  embossed,  can  be  sent  by  post  for 
one  halfpenny,  amounts  to  sixpence. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
decided  to  raise  the  matter  with  the  Post 
Office  authorities  in  1929,  and  received 
valuable  co-operation  from  the  Union  of 
Counties'  Associations,  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind,  and  St.  Dunstans.  Early  in 
1930,  Mr.  Lees- Smith,  then  Postmaster- 
General,  agreed  to  receive  a  deputation,  and 
representatives  from  the  four  Societies  ac- 
cordingly waited  upon  him.  In  receiving 
the  deputation,  Mr.  Lees-Smith  stated  that 
there  were  certain  practical  difficulties,  but 
he  was  disposed  to  think  that  these  might  be 
overcome.  Had  there  been  any  prospect  of 
a  Post  Office  Bill  being  introduced  in  the 
near  future,  he  was  of  opinion  that  some 
concession  might  have  been  made,  but  no 
such  Bill  was  then  in  prospect,  and  in  view 
of  the  pressure  of  business  in  the  House  he 
could  not  undertake  to  introduce  a  special 
Bill,  dealing  only  with  "  blind  literature." 

However,  despite  political  changes,  the 
Post  Office  has  kept  the  point  in  mind,  and 
the  present  Postmaster-General,  Sir  Kingsley 
Wood,  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  blind 
world  by  the  insertion  of  a  most  helpful 
clause  in  the  Post  Office  (Amendment)  Bill 
which  passed  its  second  reading  in  the  House 
on  February  15th. 

The  Financial  and  Explanatory  Memor- 


andum to  the  Bill  referring  to  Clause  2  (2) 
states  that  it  "  extends  the  provision  which 
permits  special  rates  to  be  fixed  for  books 
and  papers  already  impressed  for  the  use  of 
the  blind  to  include  paper  posted  for  the 
purpose  of  being  so  impressed."  Clause 
2  (2)  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  Paragraph  {d)  of  the  said  sub-section 
(which  authorises  special  rates  for  postal 
packets  consisting  of  books  and  papers 
impressed  for  the  use  of  the  blind)  shall 
have  effect  as  if  after  the  word  '  blind  ' 
there  were  inserted  the  words  '  or  paper 
posted  to  any  person  for  the  purpose  of 
being  so  impressed.'  " 

Captain  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  in  the  discussion 
on  the  Bill,  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  My  Right  Hon.  Friend,  the  Postmaster- 
General,  has  a  most  happy  way  of  bringing 
his  measures,  great  and  small,  to  this  House 
...  I  want  to  offer  him  the  thanks  of  the 
blind  community  for  the  proposal  in  Clause 
2,  sub-section  (2)  which  makes  a  small 
concession  to  them.  I  say  small  because  it  is 
small  from  the  point  of  view  of  cost,  but  to 
the  members  of  the  blind  community  con- 
cerned it  is  a  concession  of  very  real  value. 
The  fact  is  that  a  book  prepared  for  Braille 
reading  by  the  blind  is  from  10  to  20  times 
as  bulky  as  the  ordinary  novel,  and,  unless 
Parliament  had  thought  fit  some  30  years  ago 
to  permit  such  books  to  be  sent  through  the 
post  at  a  very  low  rate,  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  develop  libraries  for  the  blind 
and  place  in  the  hands  of  blind  people 
throughout  the  land  the  very  great  facility 
of  reading.  As  the  Postmaster-General  said, 
many  of  these  books  are  prepared  by 
volunteers  who  learn  the  Braille  system  and 
transcribe  from  ordinary  novels  books  in  the 
Braille  system  which  subsequently  go  into 
the  library.  The  paper  which  many  hundreds 
of  them  use  will,  if  this  Bill  be  passed,  also 
be  included,  and  it  is  a  concession  of  material 
importance. 

'  There  is  another  point  which  the  Post- 
master-General did  not  mention.    The  blind 
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people  themselves  use  this  paper  for  writing 
business  letters  to  the  societies  with  whom 
they  deal,  and  to  each  other,  and  they  will 
benefit  directly  by  the  concession  which  is 
proposed.  I  should  like  to  thank  the  Post- 
master-General, and,  if  the  House  approves 
of  the  concession,  I  should  like  to  thank  the 
House.  The  finger  with  its  senses  is  not 
the  only  gateway  to  the  mind  of  the  blind 
person.  There  is  the  ear,  and,  in  fact,  the 
method  of  communicating  information  and 
reading  matter  hitherto  used,  namely,  that 
of  finger  reading,  is  not  perhaps  the  most 
efficient  that  can  be  thought  of.  Within 
quite  recent  months  the  developments  in 
broadcasting  and  in  electrical  recording,  such 
as  is  exemplified  in  the  talking  film,  has  made 
it  possible  to  conceive  of  the  setting  up  of  a 
library  of  what  we  have  come  to  call  "  talk- 
ing books."  I  am  able  to  inform  the  Post- 
master-General and  the  House  that  the  two 
principal  agencies  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
and  St.  Dunstans,  have  combined  in  recent 
months  with  the  object  of  exploring  this 
new  method.  Their  researches,  aided  by 
some  of  the  great  companies  concerned  with 
sound  production,  have  led  to  a  position  in 
which  almost  immediately,  say,  within  a 
few  weeks,  it  will  be  practicable  to  set  up 
a  library  of  records  upon  which  speech  has 
been  impressed  so  effectively  that  the  books 
can  be  read  aloud  by  suitable  machines  to 
the  blind  people  in  their  own  homes. 

"''  Very  shortly,  blind  people  will  be  able 
to  have  a  machine  similar  perhaps  to  a 
gramophone  or  a  small  talking  machine 
which  will  read  aloud  for  a  substantial 
period,  and  clearly.  One  method,  for 
example,  involves  the  use  of  a  disc  like  a 
gramophone  record  upon  which  the  reading 
matter  will  run  for  something  between  30  or 
40  minutes  on  one  side,  so  that  a  whole  novel 
may  be  recorded  on  as  few  as  eight  gramo- 
phone records.  That  is  a  very  remarkable 
development,  and  when  it  is  realised  that 
perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  blind  people  do 
not  read  Braille  with  great  facility,  because 
they  have  lost  their  sight  in  adult  life,  it  will 
be  understood  that  reading  aloud  will  bring 
to  them  something  of  the  pleasure  which 
Braille  opened  up  50  years  ago  to  the 
children  and  the  more  efficient  blind  persons. 
Most  of  my  particular  friends,  the  war  blinded 
men,  do  not  read  Braille  with  great  facility, 


because  their  education  was  done  with  ink 
print,  and  their  fingers,  roughened  by  service 
and  toil,  do  not  enable  them  to  master  this 
difficult  art.  To  them  particularly  this  new 
system  will  be  a  great  boon. 

"  I  should  be  glad  if  the  Postmaster- 
General  would  accept  an  Amendment  to  this 
Clause  which  would  make  it  possible  for 
books  of  recorded  speech  to  be  sent  at  special 
rates  to  blind  persons,  following  the  provision 
of  30  years  ago  whereby  books  for  tactile 
reading  were  so  despatched.  By  doing  so 
he  will  be  conferring  a  boon,  and  we  can 
assure  him  that  it  is  no  impractical  dream 
but  a  process  of  providing  reading  matter 
for  the  blind  which  is  within  our  immediate 
grasp.  I  may  add  that  the  societies  concerned 
have  committed  themselves  to  the  establish- 
ment of  this  library  and  that  the  heads  of 
the  Society  of  Authors  and  the  Publishers' 
Association  have  given  us  hope  that  when 
their  societies  meet  within  the  next  few  weeks 
free  copyrights  may  be  granted  to  us  for 
the  re-production  of  these  books.  I  hope 
that  the  Postmaster-General  will  give  con- 
sideration to  this  matter,  and  if  he  finds  it  to 
be  possible,  as  I  believe  it  is,  I  hope  the 
House  will  endorse  an  Amendment  in  the 
Committee  stage." 

Sir  Ian  Fraser's  speech  was  cordially 
received  by  all  parts  of  the  House,  and  we 
believe  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Sir  Kingsley 
Wood  to  meet  the  request  made  on  behalf 
of  the  blind  in  the  most  generous  way,  by 
adding  words  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  extending  the  special  rates  of  postage  to 
any  articles  intended  or  specially  adapted 
for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

We  understand  also  that  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  has  in  hand  negotia- 
tions with  the  Postmaster-General  which 
would  improve  the  facilities  given  at  present 
for  parcel  postage. 

So  far  as  the  Talking  Books  are  concerned, 
both  Sir  Ian  Fraser  and  the  authorities  of 
the  National  Institute  would  have  preferred 
to  make  no  statement  for  some  months,  as 
the  experimental  stage  is  still  in  progress, 
but  the  Post  Office  has  few  and  infrequent 
opportunities  of  introducing  Bills,  and  it  was 
essential  that  the  present  opportunity  should 
be  seized  in  order  to  avoid  having  to  wait 
another  five,  six,  or  seven,  years. 
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ORIGINAL    DESCRIPTIVE    WRITING. 

A  Blind  Swiss  Lady's  Impressions  of  England. 


A   N    article     recently     appeared    in 

^^  the    Keighley     News,     dealing 

/  M         with    a    blind     Swiss     lady's 

J     ^k        impressions  of    her  first   visit 

/        ^      to    England.      She   stayed   at 

/  ^    Keighley,  and  contributed  an 

,jft.  J^  account    of     her    impressions 

to  the  parish  magazine  run  by  the  Craven 
District  Baptist  Churches  and  edited  by  the 
Rev.  George  Midgley,  of  Keighley. 

This  lady's  descriptive  writing  will  be  of 
particular  interest  to  readers  of  the  series 
of  articles  which  have  been  appearing  in 
The  New  Beacon  on  "  The  Blind  and  the 
Literary  Profession."  The  first  of  those 
articles  said :  "  Blindness  should  be  an 
asset  in  the  original  treatment  of  a  subject, 
provided  the  blind  writer  can  free  himself 
from  the  facility  of  hearsay  and  the  mecha- 
nism of  verbalism."  In  commenting  on  the 
article  written  by  the  blind  Swiss  lady,  the 
Keighley  News  says  :  "  It  is  off  the  ordinary 
lines,  inasmuch  as  instead  of  the  customary 
visitor's  account  of  '  What  I  saw,'  here  we 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  impressions  conveyed 
through  the  other  senses  to  a  person  in 
whom  these  have  obviously  been  cultivated 
to  a  high  perceptive  pitch. 

"  For  instance,  writing  of  the  greeting 
from  her  Yorkshire  hostess,  who  met  her 
in  London,  she  says  :  '  The  first  thing  I  per- 
ceived— I  don't  know  if  I  smelt  or  touched  it 
— was  a  bouquet  of  heather.  Real  and  fresh 
heather  in  this  station  noise  and  sooty 
station  air  !   This  was  a  good  sign  for  me.' 

"  And,  then,  after  recounting  her  first 
amusing  misunderstanding  of  English  ways 
and  forms  of  address,  she  goes  on  to  say  how, 
'  when  English  life  began  seriously,  other 
misunderstandings  could  not  be  avoided,  so, 
the  first  day,  when  the  paperboy  went 
through  the  street,  his  strange  call  made  me 
jump  and  I  thought  he  was  an  unhappy  man 
who  had  escaped  from  an  asylum. 

"  '  In  general  I  was  tempted  to  think 
that  all  people  here  were  wealthy  and  smart, 
because  every  hand  I  shook  wore  a  leather 
glove,  and  everybody  who  talked  to  me 
spoke  so  easily  this  language  which  for  me 


was  difficult  to  understand  and  to  pronounce. 
But  when  every  morning,  lying  in  my  bed, 
I  heard  a  siren  blow  and  people  running  to 
their  work,  I  soon  understood  that  English 
people  also  have  to  worry  and  toil.  All 
these  different  steps  on  the  footpath,  resound- 
ing so  clearly  in  the  early  morning,  told  me 
more  than  the  leather  gloves  and  fluent 
speech.  Without  their  knowing,  I  consider 
some  of  these  passengers  as  good  acquaint- 
ances. My  nearest  friend  among  them  is 
the  gentleman  who,  sometimes,  very  early 
in  the  morning,  comes  down  the  lonely  street 
in  wooden  slippers. 

'  The  English  church  bells  did  not  sound 
to  me  as  charming  as  the  English  speech.  .  .  . 
But,  if  the  English  cannot  beat  Switzerland 
in  church  bells,  they  can  do  it  in  rainy 
weather.  When  for  the  first  time  I  heard 
the  English  saying,  '  to  rain  cats  and  dogs,' 
I  thought  that  the  expression  was  exagger- 
ated, and  that  '  cats  '  would  do.  Now  I 
should  not  mind  if,  sometimes,  you  said  that 
it  was  raining  camels  and  elephants. 

'  But  the  foreigner  who  comes  to  England 
feels  not  only  penetrated  by  rain  and  frosty 
damp  ;  he  meets  in  your  land  another 
element  which  also  goes  through  and  through. 
This  is  your  warm  and  cordial  hospitality. 
Do  you  know  you  are  known  for  your  damp 
and  hospitality  ?  And  the  English  fire — it 
helps  to  make  your  hospitality  more  hospit- 
able and  we  forget  the  damp  when  we  are 
sitting  by  it.  Coming  from  a  country 
where  the  electricity  more  and  more  makes 
the  living  fire  disappear,  I  enjoy  the  open 
English  fire  as  something  from  the  lost  good 
old  times,  and  when  I  am  sitting  by  his 
crackling  flame  I  feel  like  a  marchioness  of 
a  former  century,  or  a  gipsy,  or  a  robber,  or 
something  else  poetical.' 

"  Of  the  English  cow,  she  says  that  for 
her  it  is  only  half  a  cow,  because  there  is  no 
bell.  '  What  a  drear,  meadow-life,  so  com- 
pletely mute.  It  is  as  if  these  beasts,  in 
grazing,  were  meditating  about  a  difficult 
problem.  I  know  that  a  cow  is  a  philoso- 
phical creature,  but  too  much  philosophy  is 
beyond   a   cow's  nature,     Trying   to   enter 
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into  the  thought  of  the  English  cow,  I 
examined  the  grass  of  several  fields,  and 
then  I  asked  myself  if  perhaps  the  quality 
of  the  grass  might  make  the  English  cow  so 
pensive.  I  don't  know  if  a  Swiss  cow  would 
enjoy  English  food  as  much  as  I  do. 

'  Apart    from    the    matter    of    bells,    I 
think  that  English  people  are  very  musical, 


because  they  have  such  charming  folk-songs. 
Also  I  went  once  to  a  concert  given  by  little 
school  children,  which  was  so  nice  and 
original  that  I  was  amused  and  touched  at 
the  same  time.  And  since  I  heard  their 
children  singing  and  playing  music  with  so 
much  enthusiasm,  I  pardon  the  English  that 
they  have  no  cowbells.'  " 


PLAY-TIME    IN    THE    KINDERGARTEN. 


THE  Committee  of  the  Birming 
ham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  who  are  responsible, 
among  other  things,  for  the 
management  of  the  Queen  Alexandra 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Harborne, 
which  accommodates  45  blind  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten  years, 
have  for  some  time  realised  the  par- 
ticular importance  of  playtime  to  the 
blind  child.  Compared  with  a  sighted 
child,  there  is  naturally  a  tendency  for 
the  blind  child  to  remain  stationary  or 
to  move  with  hesitation  and  nervous 
uncertainty,  and  efforts  are  made  at 
the  Kindergarten  to  help  the  children 
to  extend  their  range  of  activity  as 
far  as  possible  and  take  part  in  several 
forms  of  more  or  less  strenuous  exercise 
in  the  pleasant  form  of  games  and  ways 
of  playing  which  have  a  spice  of  adven- 
ture very  attractive  to  the  young  idea, 
addition  to  the  older  equipment,  the  sand 
heap,  climbing  bars  and  see-saw,  there  are 
mechanical  and  other  large  toys,  such  as  the 
trolly,  which  will  carry  one  or  two  youngsters 


Passing  under 


Real 


Bridge. 


In 


The  Miniature  Railway  at  Harborne. 


and  the  Matron's  dog,  trucks,  wooden  engine, 
wheelbarrows,  dolls'  carriages,  all  of  which 
may  be  pushed  or  pulled  round  the  play- 
grounds and  playing  field  ;  the  stationary 
bicycle,  on  which  a  child  may  pedal  to  its 
heart's  content  without 
getting  anywhere ;  the 
horse  on  wheels,  which 
may  be  mounted  and 
driven,  pulled  or  pushed 
round  the  playground  ; 
the  running  track  en- 
closing a  small  playing 
field  and  surrounded  by 
a  breast  -  high  wire  fence 
along  the  top  of  which  is 
a  rail  on  which  runs  a 
handle  held  by  the  child 
running  (13  times  round 
is  about  a  mile),  and, 
best  and  brightest  of  all, 
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round  the  outside  of  the  running  track,  the 
miniature  railway,  with  its  trucks  leaving  a 
small  station  and  passing  under  a  r^al  bridge 
as  they  are  pedalled  vigorously  along  by 
their  occupants — they  are  provided  with 
buffers,  so  that  a  collision  on  this  railway  is 
a  joke  rather  than  a  disaster.  The  railway 
and  running  track  run  practically  parallel 
round  the  field,  and  races  between  the 
runners  and  the  riders  in  the  trucks  provide 
very  good  sport,  and  much  fun  and  merri- 
ment. This  miniature  railway  has  been 
installed  through  the  kindness  and  interest 
of  a  very  good  friend  of  the  blind  com- 
munity in  Birmingham,  who  saw  the  child- 
ren's need  for  more  exercise  and  met  it  very 
successfully  in  this  way.  (It  might  be  noted 
by  those  responsible  for  similar  schools  that 
the  registration  number  on  the  back  of  each 
truck  is  RU412.) 

The  result  of  this  provision  for  playtime 
is  having  its  effect  on  the  physique  of  the 
children,  and  in  addition  they  develop  more 
courage  and  confidence  in  movement  ;  more- 
over, they  go  to  bed  healthily  tired  and 
sleep — a  point  which  will  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  to  deal  with  the  education 
and  welfare  of  blind  children  in  residential 
schools. 

The  photographs  reproduced  here,  taken 
by  a  member  of  the  Kindergarten  staff,  show 
the  children  using  their  playtime  equipment. 
In  some  of  the  photographs  a  distant  view 
is  obtained  of  poultry  houses — but  this  is 
another  story,  being  an  experiment  by  blind 
men  in  poultry  keeping  and  in  no  way 
concerning  the  Kindergarten,  except  that 
some  of  the  eggs  and  an  occasional  chicken 
make  a  welcome  addition  to  the  school 
larder. 

H.  S.  E. 

"Especially  the  Children." 

The  43rd  Annual  Report  of  the  Fresh  Air 
Fund  for  the  year  1934  aptly  takes  for  its 
title  the  above  words  from  the  King's  Christ- 
mas wireless  message.  The  Report  is  able 
to  record  that  111,747  children  were  given  a 
day  at  the  sea  or  in  the  country,  and  nearly 
3,100  a  whole  fortnight's  holiday.  From  Lon- 
don alone  35,000  children  were  taken  away 
for  the  day,  of  whom  1,000  were  guests  of 
Lord  Wakefield,  and  400  others  owed  their 
pleasure  to  the  blinded  soldiers  and  the  staff 
of  St.   Dunstan's. 


COUNCILLOR  CLYDESDALE'S 
ADDRESS  ON  THE  DEAF-BLIND 

A  BRIEF  note  on  the  Newcastle  Confer- 
ence    on     the     Deaf-Blind,   held   on 
January  30th,  was  given  in  our  last 
issue.    The  introductory  address  was 
given    by    Mr.    Councillor    Clydesdale,    the 
Chairman    of    the    Consultative    Committee 
on  the  Deaf-Blind,  and  he  put  the  case  for 
the  deaf-blind  with  such  understanding  and 
sympathy  that  we  reproduce  it  here  verbatim  : 
il  I  want  first  of  all  to  endeavour  to  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  problem  numerically. 
We  know  there  are  in  England  and  Wales 
approximately  3,000  deaf-blind  people.  There 
are  in  Newcastle  City  twenty-two  deaf-blind 
people,  and  a  number  of  them  are  dumb  as 
well    as   deaf   and   blind.      I    want    you    to 
visualise  what  this  means  in  human  obliga- 
tion, and  to  help  you  I  will  set  a  parallel. 
If  3,000  of  our  citizens  were  incarcerated  by 
some  foreign  power  in  a  prison,  or,  better  to 
preserve  the  parallel,   in   a   dungeon,   there 
would  be  a  tremendous  outcry  in  this  country 
and    public    opinion    would    demand    that 
something    should    be    done.       Millions    of 
money   would   be   spent    and   thousands   of 
lives    sacrificed    to    relieve    these    people. 
Within    our    community    there    are    3,000 
people  who   are   imprisoned  in   a   far  more 
definite    sense.      Prisoners    in    an    ordinary 
prison  would  have  light  and  to  some  extent 
contact  with  their  fellows  ;    they  would  see 
the    sky,    hear    sounds,    and    know    human 
voices.     We  are  all  challenged  by  the  exist- 
ence of  these  3,000  souls  to  do  something  to 
get  into  contact  with  them  so  that  they  may 
know   the   fellowship   that    ought    to    exist 
between  human  beings.      It   is  bad  to  be 
blind,  and  sometimes  I  am  asked  whether 
I  think  blindness  or  deafness  is  the  worse. 
They  are  both  bad  and  it  is  difficult  to  know. 
But  when  there  is  a  combination  of   both, 
when  there  are  no  more  sounds,  no  sky,  no 
sunset,  trees  or  flowers,  no  expression  of  a 
human  face — that  most  interesting  thing  in 
the   world — there   is   nothing  but   complete 
darkness.      We   have   to   see   if   we   cannot 
find  a  way  of  getting  into  contact  with  some 
of  these  souls.     Some  people  think  it  im- 
possible, but  that  is  not  true.     It  is  possible 
to  reach  through    that    tremendous   barrier 
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of  darkness  and  deafness  to  the  entity 
within,  and  to  stir  within  them  some  hope, 
some  interest,  some  faith  in  their  fellows. 
Surely,  when  we  think  of  the  missionary 
work  we  are  prepared  to  do  to  save  the 
heathen,  and  the  work  done  to  reclaim 
individuals  in  all  directions,  we  should 
realise  it  is  time  we  rallied  our  forces  to  try 
to  tackle  this  problem.  Some  four  years 
ago,  the  late  Dr.  A.  Eichholz,  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  a  wonderful  social  worker, 
administrator,  and  investigator  in  the  field 
of  social  service,  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  condition  of  the  deaf  in  this  country, 
and  early  in  the  enquiry  he  was  struck  by 
the  appalling  calamity  of  those  who  were 
blind  as  well  as  deaf.  He  raised  the  question 
in  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind,  and  a  committee  was  formed 
which  found  that  the  Government  had  no 
money  to  spend  on  the  service.  The 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  however, 
found  the  money  in  order  to  institute  an 
enquiry  as  to  the  extent  of  the  problem,  and 
now  we  know  the  whereabouts  of  nearly  all 
the  deaf-blind  people  in  the  country.  We 
know  to  a  large  extent  the  conditions  under 
which  they  live,  and  if  we  can  have  the  people 
who  are  anxious  to  help  we  shall  know  how 
to  use  them  and  how  to  place  them  so  that 
they  will  be  of  service  to  the  deaf-blind. 
In  some  places  the  Deaf-Blind  Helpers' 
League  is  already  at  work,  but  the  name 
does  not  matter  so  long  as  we  have  a  band  of 
workers  willing  to  do  all  they  can. 

"  Our  work  here  to-day  is  not  to  look  for 
money  but  for  service.  Civilisation  is  not 
measured  by  the  cleverness  of  its  scientists 
or  its  craftsmen,  but  by  its  human  relation- 
ships, the  consideration  it  has  for  each  of  its 
members,  the  love  it  expresses,  and  the  social 
contacts  between  the  individuals  composing 
its  society.  If  you  are  proud  of  your 
heritage  of  good  works  from  the  generations 
which  have  passed,  if  you  are  going  to  do 
your  little  bit,  there  is  a  call  from  these  three 
thousand  people,  and  we  hope  that  some  of 
you  will  expend  some  of  your  leisure,  time 
and  thought  in  trying  to  bring  to  them  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  world.  Most  of  you 
have  heard  of  Helen  Keller,  who  visited  this 
country  from  America  a  short  time  ago. 
She  was  made  into  a  wonderful  woman  by 
the  devotion  of  her  friend,  and  she  could  not 
have  got  into  contact  with  the  ideas  she 


expresses,  nor  could  she  have  written  her 
books,  if  she  had  not  had  a  friend.  There 
may  be  many  Helen  Kellers  with  ideas 
worth  listening  to,  philosophies  to  express, 
and  thoughts  that  would  create  admiration 
from  everyone.  There  is  a  story  told  by  an 
old  friend  of  ours  who  loves  this  work  about 
a  deaf-blind  girl  who,  through  the  love  and 
devotion  of  her  blind  friend,  learned  to  play 
duets  on  the  piano,  even  though  she  could  not 
hear  them. 

"  Frequently  a  deaf -blind  person  is  not 
too  affluent,  and  many  live  in  lonely  homes. 
Some  of  them  are  often  in  pain,  and  pain  to 
a  deaf -blind  person  is,  unfortunately,  much 
worse  than  to  a  sighted.  Pain  to  anyone 
who  is  shut  off  from  the  interest  that  can  be 
evoked  by  sight  and  hearing  is  infinitely 
more  great  and  piercing  and  nerve-racking 
than  to  those  with  their  faculties.  You 
could  be  helpful  to  them  by  taking  them  to 
hospitals  and  in  innumerable  other  ways. 
You  would  be  opening  up  a  new  field  to 
them,  and  the  confidence  they  would  have 
in  you  would  repay  you  a  hundred-fold  in 
the  end,  when  you  had  established  proper 
contact.  It  is  not  expected  that  you  can 
devote  the  whole  of  your  life  to  it,  but 
surely  there  are  some  who  could  spend  an 
hour  or  two  of  the  week  in  work  of  this  kind, 
which,  though  humdrum  to  begin  with, 
would  eventually  be  full  of  interest  as  you 
watched  the  developing  consciousness  and 
knowledge  of  the  world.  If  you  will  offer 
to  give  some  of  your  leisure  time  to  the 
service  of  these  deaf -blind  people,  we  will 
have  someone  to  direct  you  and  put  you  in 
touch  with  them,  and  whatever  little  you 
can  do  will  at  least  be  something.  Think 
of  taking  a  deaf-blind  man  on  to  the  moors, 
or  into  the  park,  to  feel  the  wind  and  smell 
the  flowers.  There  are  things  he  would 
never  get  in  his  own  home,  and  there  are  one 
hundred  things  you  could  introduce  him  to 
if  you  are  willing  to  think  and  act  for  him. 

"The  solution  of  this  problem  is  not  known 
to  me  nor  to  anyone.  We  can  only  mitigate 
its  horror  and  lessen  its  incidence.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  who  follows  me  will  be  able 
to  show  you  from  his  experience  what  you 
can  do  and  how  it  ought  to  claim  your 
attention,  and  surely  in  the  end  some  of  you 
will  be  moved  to  pledge  yourselves  to  give 
part  of  your  leisure  time  to  this  work." 
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RECONSTITUTION    OF 
ESSEX   COUNTY   ASSO- 
CIATION. 

THE  Essex  County  Association  for  the 
Blind  has  recently  been  established 
on  a  reconstituted  basis  owing  to  the 
new  arrangements  for  Blind  Welfare 
work  which  the  Essex  County  Council  put 
into  effect  last  autumn.  All  statutory  services, 
including  Home  Teaching  and  a  Domiciliary 
Assistance  Scheme,  are  now  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Essex  Education  Committee. 
The  objects  of  the  Association  are  now 
'  To  provide  from  voluntary  sources  such 
necessities  and  comforts  for  blind  persons  in 
the  Administrative  County  of  Essex  as  may 
not  from  time  to  time  be  included  by  the 
Essex  County  Council  amongst  their  sta- 
tutory duties  or  adopted  powers,  and  to 
work  for  the  prevention  of  blindness." 

In  carrying  out  these  duties  the  Associa- 
tion will  work  in  close  co-operation  with 
the  Essex  Education  Committee,  and  the 
information  gathered  by  the  Home  Teaching 
staff  will  be  available  as  and  when  necessary. 
Co-operation  with  the  Local  Committees  in 
Colchester  and  Walthamstow  will  continue  as 
hitherto. 

Assistance  for  sick  persons,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  surgical  necessities,  convalescence 
and  winter  comforts  will  be  the  special  care 
of  the  Association,  together  with  the  distri- 
bution, supervision,  and  maintenance,  where 
necessary,  of  wireless  sets  loaned  to  blind 
persons  in  the  area  by  the  British  Wireless 
for  the  Blind  Fund. 

The  fact  that  a  Domiciliary  Assistance 
Scheme  is  now  being  operated  will  free  the 
Association's  own  funds  for  needs  which 
have  often  had  to  remain  unsatisfied  hitherto 
so  long  as  there  was  no  comprehensive 
scheme  owing  to  the  number  of  necessitous 
cases  which  required  weekly  allowances. 
The  Association  appeals  for  continued  and 
increasing  support  for  its  funds  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  work  outlined  above  on  behalf 
of  the  1,450  Registered  Blind  in  the  area. 
The  Essex  County  Council  will  contribute 
on  a  reduced  basis  towards  administrative 
expenses. 

The  Essex  County  Council's  Domiciliary 
Assistance  Scheme  will  provide,  within 
regulations,   an   income   of   20s.    weekly   for 


blind  persons  living  alone,  and  17s.  6d.  for 
those  living  with  relatives  or  friends. 

Captain  V.  M.  Deane,  Chairman  of  the 
Colchester  Society  for  the  Blind,  when  asked 
by  The  New  Beacon  for  his  opinion  of  the 
new  arrangements,  said  : 

"  My  first  impression  is  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  gratitude  to  the  "  powers  that  be  " 
for  the  liberality  of  the  increased  allowances 
for  the  blind.  It  is  but  a  few  years  ago  that 
I  was  able  to  propose  that  the  standard  rate 
of  assistance  at  which  the  Essex  Voluntary 
Association  should  aim,  was  at  the  rate  of 
ten  shillings  a  week  for  the  unemployable 
blind,  starting  with  the  most  necessitous 
cases.  I  therefore  urge  my  blind  friends  to 
keep  alive  this  sense  of  gratitude  and  to 
remember  that,  although  these  allowances* 
may  be  paid  in  future  as  a  County  obligation, 
it  comes,  nevertheless,  directly  or  indirectly 
from  our  sighted  friends,  whose  sympathy 
must  have  inspired  the  movement.  It  will 
in  no  way  reduce  their  interest  in  the  work 
of  voluntary  associations,  though  it  may 
stereotype  the  work  of  County  officials,  and 
possibly  sever  human  contacts,  which  were, 
no  doubt,  good  for  their  souls." 

PREVENTION   OF   BLINDNESS 
IN  INDIA. 

THE  Government  of  India  has  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  (Sir  Samuel 
Hoare)  to  express  to  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  its  "  appre- 
ciation of  the  Institute's  co-operation  with 
the  Indian  Red  Cross  Society  for  prevention 
of  blindness  in  that  country." 

According  to  the  National  Institute,  it  is 
estimated  that  i|  million  Indians  are  totally 
blind  and  that  4-3-  million  more  are  "  gravely 
affected."  Sir  Michael  O'Dwyer,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Institute's  Council,  says  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  latter  are  so  bad 
that  they  would  be  certifiable  as  blind  if 
they  lived  in  Britain. 

As  90  per  cent,  of  the  blindness  in  India  is 
declared  to  be  preventible,  the  National 
Institute  last  year  made  an  emergency  grant 
to  finance  a  propaganda  scheme.  The  money 
is  being  used  by  the  Indian  Red  Cross 
Society  for  the  distribution  of  pamphlets  in 
the  vernacular  and  in  organising  lectures  to 
teachers. 
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A  GENEROUS  CONCESSION. 

THE  Postmaster-General,  Sir  Kingsley  Wood,  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  the 
blind  by  remembering  their  needs  in  his  Post  Office  (Amendment)  Bill.  As  related 
on  page  68,  there  is  not  only  a  certainty  that  unembossed  Braille  paper  will  come 
within  the  special  Braille  postage  rates,  but  a  probability  that  those  rates  will 
embrace  all  articles  intended  or  specially  adapted  for  the  blind.  This  is  a  most 
important  concession.  In  the  postage  of  Braille  paper  alone  it  means  the  expenditure 
of  a  halfpenny  instead  of  sixpence  per  pound  of  paper,  and  if  appliances  for  the 
blind  do  come  within  the  very  much  lower  rate,  a  sum  of  money  will  be  saved  which 
can  be  used  to  extend  the  supply  and  improve  the  quality  of  apparatus.  The  cordial  reception  given 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  Sir  Ian  Fraser's  speech  is  one  more  sign  of  the  readiness  with  which  any 
practicable  suggestion  to  better  the  conditions  of  the  blind  is  adopted  by  everyone.  "  Assistance 
for  the  Blind  "  is  not  the  slogan  of  a  class  or  a  creed  or  a  party  ;   it  is  the  slogan  of  people  with  sight. 

INTERIM. 

Time  heals  many  wounds  and  also  brings  about  healthy  growth.  The  controversy  which  was 
started  by  the  ill-fated  application  for  further  grants  of  the  Association  of  Workshops  and  the 
College  of  Teachers  to  the  County  Councils  Association  and  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations 
has  now  reached  a  definite  stage,  and  while  we  are  waiting  for  the  arguments  which  have  been 
advanced  to  take  effect,  we  feel  that  there  is  little  more  to  be  said.  The  New  Beacon  tries  to  avoid 
exalting  controversies  over  constructive  work.  Questions  of  organisation  and  administration  have 
•  to  find  an  answer  ;  we  hope  that  in  the  present  issue  they  will  find  the  right  answer  which,  as  we 
see  it,  is  that  which  ensures  the  continued  existence  of  voluntary  agencies,  national  and  local, 
organically  connected  with  local  authorities  in  the  administration  of  blind  welfare. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  particularly  important  question  of  co-ordination  should  have  been 
argued  in  so  highly  controversial  an  atmosphere.  We  are  grateful,  however,  to  the  contributors 
who  have  cogently  expressed  their  views  in  our  columns,  which  we  have  been  glad  to  open  so 
widely.  Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  space  will  not  again  be  required  for  the  discussion 
of  co-ordination  ;  for  the  time  being,  therefore,  we  shall  leave  room  for  the  treatment  of  this 
matter  and  similar  questions  which  directly  affect  the  blind  in  their  daily  lives  and  careers. 

THE  BLIND  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  distinction  between  organisations  of  the  blind  and  organisations  for  the  blind  is,  in  reality, 
more  one  of  personnel  than  of  policy,  and  it  is  regrettable  that  during  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  a  hardening  of  the  line  of  distinction  between  the  two  types  of  organisations  and  even  some 
suggestion  of  opposition.  There  is  a  tendency  in  organisations  of  the  blind  to  regard  organisations 
for  the  blind  as  dictatorial  and  tutelary,  and,  quite  rightly  and  inevitably,  blind  people  resent  any 
effort  on  their  behalf  which,  deliberately  or  in  fact,  puts  them  under  governance  to  which  sighted 
people  are  not  compelled  to  submit.  On  the  other  hand,  organisations  for  the  blind  are  often  in 
danger  of  thinking  in  terms  of  what  they  think  the  blind  ought  to  have,  rather  than  of  what  the  blind 
themselves  are  conscious  of  needing.  The  danger,  always  latent  in  such  a  difference  of  viewpoints, 
can  be  averted  most  effectively  by  organisations  for  the  blind  recognising  frankly  the  right  of  the 
blind  to  play  a  full  part  in  the  government  of  their  own  concerns. 

A  student  of  social  organisation  not  already  familiar  with  work  for  the  blind  would  be  astonished 
to  find  how  small  a  part  the  blind  play  in  directing  the  policies  of  organisations  which  exist  solely  for 
their  welfare.  There  are  many  Committees  of  institutions  and  societies  for  the  blind  without  a  single 
blind  member,  and  others  where  no  considered  attempt  is  made  to  give  the  blind  an  adequate  part  in 
administration  or  an  insight  into  the  laws  of  administration.  One  of  the  virtues  of  the  National 
Institute  is  that,  from  its  foundation  in  1868  by  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage,  its  constitution  has  laid 
down  that  a  substantial  proportion  of  its  governing  body  should  be  blind  persons.  A  further  stage 
was  reached  in  1931,  when  the  N.I.B.  gave  organisations  of  the  blind  a  right  to  elect  a  stated  number 
of  representatives  to  its  Council,  in  addition  to  the  blind  persons  serving  on  the  Council  in  other 
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capacities  ;  at  the  present  moment  nearly  one-third  of  the  Institute's  Council  consists  of  blind  persons. 

In  the  discussions  on  Co-ordination,  the  National  Institute  has  taken  a  strong  line  in  insisting 
that  if  the  National  Institute  is  to  act  as  the  proposed  national  body,  the  necessary  reconstitution 
of  its  Council  must  not  jeopardise  its  consistent  policy  of  including  a  large  and  representative  number 
of  blind  persons.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  attitude  will  be  approved  by  all  who  have  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  at  heart.  In  these  days  the  blind  are  not  a  mass  of  uneducated,  unprogressive  mendicants, 
subsisting  on  alms.  Their  achievements  prove  their  right  to  a  strong  measure  of  self-determination, 
and  we  think  that  every  possible  means  should  be  adopted  to  secure  for  them  the  fruits  of  their 
rightful  claims.  The  progress  of  blind  welfare  depends  on  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  the  sighted 
and  the  blind,  and  blind  and  sighted  people  should  be  engaged  in  that  work  in  due  proportion  and  on 
entirely  equal  footing.  Now  that  State  aid  and  voluntary  enterprise  are  amalgamating,  the  claims 
of  the  blind  for  self-determination  are  stronger  than  ever.  They  have  a  moral  right,  as  thoughtful, 
progressive  men  and  women,  to  take  part  in  voluntary  enterprise,  but  they  have  a  legal  right,  as 
taxpaying  and  ratepaying  citizens,  to  take  part  in  State  enterprise. 

A  further  point,  which  needs  very  careful  consideration  by  all  who  are  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  organisations  for  the  blind,  is  the  extent  to  which  the  blind  themselves  can  be 
employed  in  administrative  and  executive  capacities.  Qualifications  being  equal,  a  blind  applicant, 
competing  for  a  position  with  a  sighted  applicant,  is  entitled  to  preference  ;  and  abilities  and  experience 
being  equal,  a  blind  employee  is  entitled  to  receive  an  augmentation  of  salary  or  wage  before  a  sighted 
employee.  It  is,  we  think,  profoundly  unsatisfactory  that  so  few  blind  people  are  employed  by 
organisations  for  the  blind. 

The  Editor. 


THE    BLIND    AND    THE    LITERARY 
PROFESSION.-IV. 


IF  I  were  a  blind  man  about  to  select 
a  subject  for  a  broadcast  play  I 
should  banish  from  my  mind  any 
subject  which  could  be  adequately 
treated  on  the  stage — not  because  it 
could  not  be  a  broadcast  play  but 
because  it  could  be  a  stage  play. 
I  should  then  fix  in  my  mind  the  broad 
principle  that,  in  a  broadcast  play,  unity  of 
place  is  of  very  little  importance,  unity  of 
time  is  not  of  much  importance,  and  unity 
of  action  is  all  important. 

The  unit  of  place  in  a  broadcast  play  is 
dictated  by  the  scope  of  the  microphone. 
On  that  unseen  stage,  which  can  hold 
typhoon  or  "  a  cloud  out  of  the  sea,  as  small 
as  a  man's  hand,"  which  can  stretch  from 
wall  to  wall  or  follow  Phaeton's  path  from 
star  to  star,  the  attempt  to  furnish  a  bedroom 
is  as  futile  as  the  attempt  to  furnish  a  forest. 
The  "  effects "  man  may  produce  snores 
from  the  bed  or  roars  from  the  forest,  but 
the  snores  and  roars  will  have  no  effect 
unless  they  punctuate  the  dialogue  as  snugly 
and  intimately  as  comma  and  hyphen 
punctuate  a  sentence.  The  unit  of  place 
is  required  by  the  eye  ;  the  ear,  which  listens 
simultaneously  to  a  clock  ticking  in  a  room 


and  the  thunder  rumbling  in  heaven,  can 
switch  from  near  to  far,  not  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  but  very  much  faster,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  sound.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of 
how  it  can  be  induced  to  switch,  but  of  its 
ability  to  switch  if  the  right  lever  is  touched. 
Watching  a  stage  play,  the  eye  can  only 
be  led  from  scene  to  scene  by  scene-shifters 
trampling  and  trundling  behind  the  curtain, 
but  the  ear  can  be  led  from  scene  to  scene 
by  one  word,  one  sigh,  one  echo,  one  silence, 
if  all  that  comes  before  and  all  that  comes 
after  lead  up  to  and  from  that  dramatic 
pause.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why 
the  scene  of  a  broadcast  play  should  not 
change  as  quickly  and  as  often  as  the  scene 
of  a  film  play.  A  film  play  does  for  the  eye 
what  a  broadcast  play  can  do  for  the  ear. 
The  broadcast  play  should  do  it  better, 
because  it  does  not  have  to  struggle  con- 
tinuously to  give  the  eye  all  it  is  accustomed 
to — depth,  distance,  colour,  atmosphere. 
It  can  concentrate  on  one  thing — uttered 
drama — leaving  the  scenery  to  be  created 
entirely  by  the  listener's  imagination  as 
it  reacts  to  every  word  and  intonation. 

I  have  said  that  the  unit  of  time  is  not  of 
much  importance  in  a  broadcast  play  because 
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it  is  linked  so  closely  with  the  unit  of  action 
that  its  significance  almost  disappears.  There 
is  no  need  for  the  action  of  a  broadcast  play 
to  take  place  within  hours  and  minutes 
reasonably  proportional  to  the  hours  and 
minutes  of  its  presentation,  but  there  is 
every  need  for  its  action  to  follow  the  line 
of  time.  It  may  begin  at  seven  o'clock  and 
end  at  eight  o'clock,  or  it  may  begin  in  B.C. 
1935  and  end  in  A.D.  1935,  but  it  must  run 
north  and  south  from  a  beginning  to  an  end 
and  not  swell  out  here  and  there  into  east 
and  west,  as  a  film  play  legitimately  does. 
An  announcer  should  not  take  the  place 
of  a  picture  and  say  :  "  Listen  to  this  which 
is  happening  in  Limehouse,  London,  while 
that  is  happening  in  Philadelphia,  Pa." 
I  know  this  is  done  in  broadcasting — it 
was  done  on  New  Year's  Eve,  but  that  was 
in  a  broadcast  picture,  not  a  broadcast  play. 
In  a  broadcast  play  there  should  be  a  span 
of  continuous  time  between  every  scene  ; 
otherwise    the  drama  is  dislocated  by  jerks. 

If  the  writer  of  a  stage  play  takes  liberties 
with  the  unit  of  time  he  confronts  his 
producer  with  enormous  difficulties.  To 
squeeze  ten  years  into  ten  minutes  may  be 
easy  for  the  writer  but  it  is  a  terrible  trial 
for  actors,  stage  managers,  scene-shifters — 
and  spectators.  It  is  a  costly  business,  and 
all  the  efforts  of  all  parties  may  fail  to  trans- 
form little  "  Davy  bor  "  into  Mr.  David 
Copperfield.  The  producer  of  a  broadcast 
play  is  unhampered  by  such  difficulties. 
On  his  hidden  stage  a  youth  has  no  need  to 
sprout  hair  in  order  to  change  into  a  man. 
There  is  no  need  for  the  carpet  to  show  wear 
and  tear  after  the  passage  of  ten  years. 
No  critic  can  murmur  "  Two  different 
women  !  "  when  Miss  Heroine  changes  be- 
tween the  acts  into  Mrs.  Hero  with  twins. 
Only  voices  age  on  the  air. 

The  unit  of  time  in  a  broadcast  play  must 
be  governed  by  the  unit  of  action.  If  the 
action  represents  the  drama  of  a  man's  life, 
the  unit  of  time  is  three  score  years  and  ten  ; 
if  it  represents  the  drama  of  history,  the 
unit  of  time  is  the  epoch.  The  drama  of 
humanity  demands  eras  ;  the  drama  of 
astronomy,  eons  ;  and  within  the  property 
box  of  the  microphone  are  eras  and  eons 
for  the  asking.  We  cannot  see  time  passing 
but  we  can  hear  him  if  in  his  voice  and  in 
his  words  is  the  vitality  of  the  year  going  by 
and  the  mortality  of  the  year  gone. 


It  may  seem  affected  for  me  to  say  impor- 
tantly that  the  unit  of  action  is  all  important. 
I  say  it  because  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
to  make  broadcast  plays  merely  a  number  of 
episodes  joined  together  by  the  slenderest 
of  threads.  The  independence  of  the  unseen 
stage  from  all  square  and  cubic  measurement, 
its  freedom  from  the  strait-jackets  of  place 
and  time,  invite  misuse.  I  can  present 
on  the  air  the  History  of  England  from 
William  the  Conqueror,  1066,  to  Henry  VII, 
1485,  as  a  procession  of  Williams  and 
Edwards  and  Henrys,  but  by  conceiving 
each  reign  as  bounded  by  dates,  I  can  no 
more  get  to  the  soul  of  the  reign  than  I  can 
get  to  the  soul  of  a  man  by  neglecting  the 
tree  of  life  of  which  he  is  the  fruit  and  the 
tree  of  life  of  which  he  sows  the  seed.  Every 
king  is  regnant  before  birth  and  after  death  ; 
Abraham  is  of  Christianity,  Israel  is  of  Jacob. 

Carlyle's  "  French  Revolution  "  has  always 
seemed  to  me  a  magnificent  example  of 
historical  drama.  I  will  not  dilate  on  it  here 
but  ask  the  reader  to  study  it  not  as  the 
history,  but  as  the  drama  of  the  French 
Revolution — its  books,  acts  ;  its  chapters, 
scenes.  Their  very  names — "  Rushing  Down," 
"  Death,"  "  Destruction,"  "  Carmagnole  Com- 
plete " — are  like  the  sound  of  gongs  stunning 
the  attention  to  fixity  as  the  sweep  of  passion 
clangs  to  the  climax.  The  book  is  the 
perfect  scenario  of  what  might  be  a  perfect 
broadcast  play  because  every  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  words  and  the  arrangement  of 
words  in  dramatic,  not  narrative,  form.  To 
get  the  full  effect  the  words  have  to  be  read 
aloud  ;  "  the  sea-green  incorruptible,"  rolled 
on  the  tongue,  has  all  the  bloodless  snakiness 
of  Robespierre.  Even  the  syntax  and  punc- 
tuation are  dramatic.  Note,  too,  the  dramas 
within  the  drama;  the  book  "  Varennes  " 
is  a  complete  drama  in  itself  with 
each  breathless  phrase  packed  with  the 
past,  with  its  present  action  leading  to  a 
superb  climax,  and  with  all  the  future  in  its 
moan  and  sigh.  There  is  not  a  character, 
scene  or  situation  in  the  whole  book  which 
does  not  live  in  three  dimensions  ;  more- 
over, they  develop — grow  or  die.  In  the 
"  French  Revolution,"  Carlyle  is  the  broad- 
cast producer  par  excellence  ;  his  effects  are 
not,  as  they  might  be  in  a  novel,  the  result 
of  narrative  or  analysis,  but  of  grouping 
and  arrangement. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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BRITISH  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

XL 

The  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Edinburgh  (1793). 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


ALTHOUGH  the  origin  of 
Edinburgh  is  obscured  in  the 
mists  of  myth  and  legend, 
without  incurring  the  charge 
of  credulity  one  may  safely 
assign  to  the  site  a  story 
stretching  back  long  before 
the  Christian  era.  Two  historical  features  are 
suggestive  of  great  age  —  one  that  of  the 
Castle  ;  the  other  that  of  the  hill  which  over- 
looks the  city.  The  origin  of  the  Castle  is 
very  remote  ;  Britons,  Romans,  Saxons  and 
Picts  have  in  turn  possessed  it.  But  an  even 
more  interesting,  because  more  romantic, 
claim  to  antiquity  is  supplied  by  the  name 
of  Arthur's  Seat,  linking  Edinburgh  with 
those  dim  and  distant  days  when  the 
legendary  Arthur  was  fighting  desperately 
against  the  advance  of  the  Saxon  invaders. 
With  James  II  (1437-1460)  the  real  history 
of  the  city  may  be  said  to  begin. 

He  showed  a  desire  to  beautify  the  town  and 
grant  it  privileges,  which  he  did,  making  it  a 
capital  both  in  name  and  in  fact,  as  well  as 
surrounding  it  by  a  wall,  parts  of  which  still 
remain. 

In  1469  his  successor,  James  III,  consti- 
tuted the  city  into  a  Sheriffdom.  The  reign 
of  James  IV  was  a  "  Golden  Age "  for 
Edinburgh  and  the  Scottish  Monarchy; 
the  King  resided  chiefly  in  Edinburgh, 
making  it  a  place  of  pageantry  and 
pilgrimage,  besides  building  Holyroodhouse, 
enlarging  the  Castle,  and  encouraging  the 
erection  of  houses.  James  V  was  fond  of 
the  city,  and  in  his  reign  it  became  prosper- 
ous, but  two  years  after  his  death  Edinburgh 
was  attacked  and  taken  and  burnt  by  the 
English.  During  the  ensuing  years  the  city 
was  the  scene  of  struggles  both  religious  and 
political,  which  became  even  more  violent 
on  the  Union  of  Scotland  and  England  in 
1707.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Edinburgh  was  still  an  old-fashioned 
town  of  about  60,000  inhabitants,  and  the 
capital  seemed  to  sink  to  the  level  of  a  pro- 
vincial town  until  its  intellectual  supremacy 


gave  it  the  right  once  more  to  assert  its 
place  among  the  cities  of  Europe.  From  that 
time  the  city  has  never  looked  back. 

Since  the  war  the  most  notable  event  in 
local  history  has  been  the  extension  of  the 
municipal  boundaries  by  the  Act  of  1920, 
whereby  Edinburgh  became  the  largest  city 
territorially  in  Great  Britain,  London  alone 
excepted.  It  now  possesses  nine  miles  of 
coast-line  and  embraces  part  of  the  Pentland 
Hills.  No  other  city  in  Great  Britain  save 
London  can  boast  of  greater  historical  in- 
terest and  association.  Two  famous  people 
in  particular  will  always  be  associated  with 
Edinburgh,  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Robert 
JLouis  Stevenson. 

The  city  contains  many  famous  buildings, 
chief  among  these  being  the  Castle,  Museum 
and  Cathedral.  Its  chief  street,  Princess 
Street,  is  the  rendezvous  of  all  visitors  to 
Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh  is  without  question  one  of  the 
best  educational  centres  in  the  world.  At 
the  head  of  the  great  system  stands  the 
University,  one  of  the  largest  academic  in- 
stitutions in  Britain,  the  number  of  matricu- 
lated students  in  the  academic  year  being- 
well  over  four  thousand  ;  other  outstanding 
colleges  are  Heriot  Watt  College,  Edinburgh 
College  of  Art,  Leith  Nautical  College,  and 
among  the  schools  Royal  High  School, 
George  Heriot's  School,  and  George  Watson's 
Ladies'    College. 

The  population  of  Edinburgh  was  only 
66,500  in  1801  ;  by  1851  it  had  risen  to 
163,000.  In  191 1  the  census  showed  320,318, 
and  after  the  amalgamation  with  Leith  in 
1920  it  was  420,281  ;  by  1931  it  had  in- 
creased to  429,000.  The  city  now  extends 
over  32,000  acres. 

Charitable  educational  institutions  are 
numerous  in  the  city;  among  these  are 
Donaldson's  Hospital  (for  deaf-mutes  and 
others),  Dean  Orphans'  Hospital,  John 
Watson's  Institute,  Dr.  Guthrie's  Industrial 
Schools,    Institution    for    Deaf    and    Dumb 
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Children,    and    Royal    Blind    Asylum    and 
School. 

Though  we  have  occupied  a  considerable 
amount  of  space  with  this  historical  survey, 
the  real  purpose  of  the  article  is  to  give  an 
account  of  the  activities  of  the  Royal  Blind 
Asylum  and  School,  Edinburgh.  Without 
doubt  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
organisations  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in 
Great  Britain.  The  all-inclusive  services 
which  it  is  able  to  provide  have  for  many 
years  made  it  a  premier  institution,  and  its 
educational  department  has  long  been  the 
admiration  of  those  who  regard  the  efficient 
instruction  of  the  blind  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  permanently  improving 
their  social  status. 

As  we  have  already  indicated,  the  Insti- 
tution was  established  in  1793  and  has  con- 
tinued to  provide  such  a  record  of  usefulness 
during  the  past  140  years  as  is  unrivalled 
among  kindred  societies.  The  founder  of  the 
Institution  was  the  Rev.  David  Johnston,  of 
whom  it  is  said  that,  although  he  was  some- 
what eccentric,  he  had  the  genius  for  raising 
money  on  behalf  of  any  worthy  object  in 
which  he  was  interested.  In  the  year  1806 
the  well-known  premises  in  Nicholson  Street 
were  opened.  This  establishment  served  as  a 
training  and  employment  centre  for  more 
than  100  years  and  witnessed  the  rapid 
growth  of  all  manner  of  activities  designed 
to  benefit  the  blind  community.  So  far 
back  as  the  year  1825  a  home  was  opened  for 
blind  women,  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
Britain  and  an  innovation  among  many,  for 
which  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Institution  had  gained  a  well-merited 
distinction. 

About  1830  James  Gall,  an  Edinburgh 
printer  and  publisher,  who  had  already  ex- 
perimented with  the  provision  of  embossed 
literature,  first  initiated  a  movement  for  the 
education  of  blind  children,  and  a  little  later 
a  school  was  opened  under  a  blind  teacher. 
At  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the 
opening  of  the  school  25  children  were  being 
provided  for.  In  1834  new  premises  were 
opened  in  St.  John  Street,  and  a  seeing  head- 
master appointed.  In  1847  another  move 
was  made  and  a  larger  school  was  opened  in 
a  house  at  Holyrood  which  had  belonged  to 
the  Earl  of  Mar.  While  the  school  was  at 
Holyrood  Queen  Victoria  became  interested 


in  it,  and  in  1853  gave  a  donation  of  250 
guineas,  the  interest  on  which  was  to  found 
a  small  scholarship. 

In  1872  the  title  of  Royal  was  conferred 
upon  the  Asylum  and  four  years  later  Queen 
Victoria  became  Patroness.  It  was  in  this 
year  that  the  School  and  Asylum  were  amal- 
gamated. They  had  previously  been  separate 
undertakings,  although  there  appears  to  have 
been  always  an  intimate  understanding  be- 
tween the  respective  managers.  In  the  same 
year  also  the  women  and  children  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  large  and  important  site  which 
is  now  occupied  by  the  School  at  West 
Craigmillar.  The  amalgamation  was  brought 
about  largely  by  the  indefatigable  efforts  of 
a  Mr.  Martin,  who  had  been  Manager  of  the 
Institution  since  1862,  and  whose  enterprise 
and  initiative  are  so  well  known  to  all 
students  of  blind  welfare  work.  The  late  Mr. 
Martin  continued  as  superintendent  and 
secretary  until  1895. 

In  the  year  1898,  in  consequence  of  the 
growth  of  the  organisation  and  in  order  to 
meet  modern  requirements  in  so  far  as  the 
administrative  needs  of  the  Institution  were 
concerned,  a  Royal  Charter  was  granted 
under  which  a  new  Board  of  Management 
was  constituted.  The  records  show  that 
progress  was  continuous,  until  in  1913  there 
were  150  men  employed  at  the  workshops, 
the  industries  practised  being  basket  making, 
brush  and  mat  making,  and  the  manufacture 
of  bedding.  There  were  53  women  employed 
in  knitting,  making  mattress  covers  and  rugs, 
fancy  baskets,  etc.  By  this  time  the  educa- 
tional facilities  had  also  been  considerably 
extended.  The  School  was  in  two  sections, 
dealing  with  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  and  at  that  time  six  teachers  were 
employed,  three  of  whom  were  blind.  One 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  Braille 
printing  and  bookbinding  had  been  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  Institution's  activities 
for  many  years,  and  this  department  even 
to  the  present  day  steadily  increases  its  out- 
put of  school  books,  magazines,  and  general 
literature. 

In  the  year  1915  the  Board  of  Management 
of  the  Royal  Asylum  assumed  responsibility 
for  catering  for  the  needs  of  blinded  soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  opened  an  affiliated  Scottish 
National  Institution  for  Blind  Sailors  and 
Soldiers. 
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The  year  1920  saw  the  opening  of  a  hostel 
for  music  students  which  provides  accom- 
modation for  20  persons.  Three  years  later 
additional  accommodation  was  provided  for 
industrial  training  and  employment,  and 
in  1929  an  additional  home  for  blind  women 
was  established.  The  following  year  new 
showrooms  were  opened  at  155,  George  Street, 
Edinburgh,  where  the  goods  are  attractively 
displayed.  Considerable  changes  were  made 
in  1 93 1,  the  administrative  and  office  de- 
partments being  transferred  to  the  new 
building  at  Gillespie  Crescent,  and  in  the  ac- 
commodation thus  set  free  for  additional  in- 
dustrial enterprise  the  manufacture  of  spring 
mattresses  was  begun.  In  this  year,  too,  a 
new  departure  was  witnessed  in  regard  to 
home  workers,  the  Institution  undertaking 
to  subsidise  their  earnings  at  the  rate  of  10s. 
per  week  per  capita.  A  year  later  arrange- 
ments were  made  whereby  all  blind  workers 
retired  on  pension  at  the  age  of  60. 


The  Royal  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  Edin 
burgh,  was  among  the  earliest  organisations 
to  provide  fixed  wages  for  their  employees, 
and  for  a  very  long  period  standard  rates  of 
payment  have  continued,  being  varied  from 
time  to  time  only  in  an  upward  direction. 
At  the  present  time  male  adult  workers  re- 
ceive 52s.  6d.  per  week  and  women  workers 
37s.  6d.  per  week.  The  following  figures 
covering  the  past  four  years  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  our  readers : — 


Year. 

1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 

1933-34 


Economic 
Earnings. 

£ 

2,288 
2,221 
2,648 
2,897 


Augmentation 
of  Wages. 

£ 
12,994 

14,146 

14.074 
15,093 


Sales 

£ 
32,754 
30,305 
30,861 

31,847 


Wherever  the  history  of  blind  welfare 
work  is  known,  understood,  and  appreciated 
the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Edin- 
burgh, will  have  an  honoured  place  among 
philanthropic   organisations. 


A  HYMN  OF  PRAISE  FOR  THE  BLESSING  OF  SIGHT. 


By  Benjamin  Corbyn. 


R. 


Mix.  Benjamin  Corbyn,  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  solicitors  Messrs. 
King  &  Corbyn,  29,  Ealing  Broad- 
way, and  the  author  of  the 
following  original  hymn  has  kindly  permitted 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  use 
the  hymn  in  connection  with  its  work.  It 
should  be  specially  appropriate  at  services 
when  the  cause  of  the  Blind  is  pleaded 
and  the  National  Institute  is  willing  to 
permit  its  use  by  any  local  societies  for  the 
blind,  on  application.  Copies  of  the  hymn 
can  be  obtained  from  the  National  Institute 
at  the  cost  price  of  7s.  6d.  per  thousand. 


Eternal  Father,  Who  didst  give 
The  Word  of  Light  that  men  might  live, 
And  makest  radiant  beams  to  shine 
On  all  who  serve  Thy  Son  divine, 
With  joyful  praise  our  hearts  we  lift 
In  thanks  for  light,  Thy  precious  gift. 

Oh,  Christ,  Who  art  the  world's  true  Light, 
And  didst  the  powers  of  darkness  smite, 
Whose  voice  the  blind  and  sorrowing  heard, 
And  saw,  rejoicing,  at  Thy  word, 

With  gladdened  eyes  our  hearts  we  lift 
In  thanks  for  sight,  Thy  precious  gift. 
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Oh,  Holy  Ghost,  Who  o'er  the  earth 
Didst  move  to  bring  the  day  to  birth, 
Till  all  the  world  with  praises  rang, 
And  songs  of  joy  creation  sang, 

In  tunc  with  earth  our  hearts  we  lift 
In  thanks  for  light,  Thy  precious  gift. 

Oh,  Trinity  that  dwells  in  Light, 
Whose  power  alone  gives  inward  sight, 
Oh,  grant  us  grace  Thy  hand  to  sec 
In  earth  and  sky,  in  cloud  and  tree, 
Till  faith,  in  which  our  hearts  we  lift, 
Is  merged  in  sight,  Thy  precious  gift. 

TUNES  SUGGESTED  FOR  THIS  HYMN   ARE 


Rest 


(J.  Stainer) 


St.  Matthias  " 
(W.  H.  Monk) 


Baptist  Church  Hymnal    . .  313 

Fellowship  Hymn  Book     . .  246 

Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern  428 

Methodist  Hymn  Book       .  .  825 

Baptist  Church  Hymnal  .  .  610 
Christian  Endeavour  Hymnal  159 
Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern  28 
Methodist  Hymn  Book      .  .    692 


1  Baptist  Church  Hymnal    .  .    312 

3.  "  St.  Chrysostom"  I  English  Hymnal  (Appendix)     19 

(J.  Barnby)  I  Fellowship  Hymn  Book     .  .    147 
!  Methodist  Hymn  Book      .  .    438 

1  Baptist  Church  Hymnal    .  .    725 

4.  "  Melita  "  )  English  Hymnal      .  .  . .    540 

(J.  B.  Dykes)  j  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern  370 
I  Methodist  Hymn  Book      .  .    917 
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CANADIAN  SYSTEM  OF  OPERATING 
STANDS  FOR  BLIND  PERSONS-II. 

By  JOSEPH  F.  CLUNK. 
(Reprinted,  by  kind  permission,  from  the  "  Outlook  for  the  Blind.") 


ACTUALLY  the  principle  ap- 
plied is  the  same  as  though 
the  operator  owned  the  busi- 
ness outright  and  operated  in 
a  businesslike  manner.  An 
amount  for  maintenance  and 
repairs  to  counters,  plumbing, 
etc.,  would  have  to  be  set  aside,  depreciation 
of  working  apparatus  should  be  deposited,  and 
books  should  be  audited.  Broken  dishes  would 
have  to  be  replaced,  repairs  to  urns,  steam 
tables,  showcases,  etc.,  would  have  to  be 
made,  and  these  items  would  come  from 
current  operating  profits.  Therefore,  we 
require  the  same  procedure,  not  only  for  this 
reason,  but  also  because  such  a  penalty 
compels  reasonable  and  regular  care  of 
agency  property. 

Depreciation  of  this  equipment  is  com- 
puted at  1.5  per  cent,  of  our  investment  per 
month.  Thus,  if  we  have  a  total  sum  of 
$500  in  this  part  of  the  account,  the  charge 
to  the  stand  is  $7.50  per  month.  This 
means  that  the  cost  on  our  books  should  be 
retired  in  about  five  and  a  half  years,  for  by 
making  the  charge  every  four  weeks,  we 
have  thirteen  periods  per  year.  However, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  interest  on  the 
investment  must  be  paid,  and  this  means 
a  retirement  of  the  investment  in  about  nine 
years.  If  the  agency  does  not  have  to  work 
on  borrowed  funds,  it  is  all  the  better, 
although,  even  so,  we  would  not  recommend 
any  reduction  in  the  rate  of  charge  per 
month.  This  kind  of  equipment  really 
depreciates  more  rapidly  than  our  allowance 
provides  for.  If  the  business  were  closed  and 
the  equipment  sold  in  an  effort  to  recover  the 
original  investment,  it  would  be  found  that 
the  actual  price  secured  plus  interim  depre- 
ciation collected  at  this  rate  would  not  equal 
the  original  investment.  Experience  also 
shows  that  the  cost  of  repairs  to  plumbing, 
alterations  involving  material  and  labour, 
painting,  etc.,  total  on  the  average  about  10 
per  cent,  of  our  investment  in  peimanent 
fixtures,  so  we  make  a  charge  of  10  per  cent. 


per  year,  divide  this  by  thirteen,  and  collect 
the  amount  every  four  weeks.  That  is,  if 
we  have  $300  in  counters,  etc.,  our  charge  is 
$2.50  per  period.  Fractional  charges  are 
always  made  even  at  the  half  or  full  dollar 
to  simplify  records.  "When  repairs,  altera- 
tions, painting,  etc.,  must  be  done,  this 
charge  takes  care  of  the  expense.  It  is  quite 
true  that  some  stands  may  not  require  any 
such  expenditure  for  several  years,  but  the 
charge  is  made  to  provide  for  the  day  when 
it  is  necessary. 

Supervision  and  accounting  is  a  joint  cost 
which  we  have  assessed  as  follows  :  $5-00 
per  month  for  dry  stands  ;  $7.50  per  month 
for  canteens,  and  $10.00  per  month  for 
cafeterias.  In  our  terminology,  a  "  dry 
stand  "  is  an  office-building  or  hospital  stand, 
or  any  such  business  where  no  foods  are  sold 
and  where  the  supervision  and  accounting 
are  reduced  to  the  minimum.  A  "  canteen  " 
is  a  factory  lunch-counter  where  a  limited 
variety  of  foods  is  served  in  addition  to  the 
tobacco  and  candy  and  soft  drinks  cairied 
by  such.  This  type  of  installation  and  service 
is  probably  the  most  profitable  from  the 
operator's  point  of  view,  for  a  greater 
amount  of  business  can  be  handled  with  a 
small  staff  than  in  either  of  the  other  two 
types.  Profits  are  practically  as  high  in 
percentage  as  with  a  cafeteria  even  though 
the  varieties  are  limited.  Complete  cafeterias 
are  charged  $10.00  per  month.  This  type 
of  service  requires  the  most  supervision  and 
is  the  most  difficult  to  operate.  Gross  profits 
are  largest,  and  a  good  location  is  easily  able 
to  pay  this  proportionate  cost.  These 
charges  are  minimum,  and  if  the  operator  in 
any  location  persists  in  creating  problems 
unnecessarily,  the  charge  is  increased. 

Suppose  we  consider  an  illustration  of  one 
stand,  a  cafeteria.  We  find  that  our 
permanent  investment  is  $400,  our  working 
apparatus  or  stand  loan  of  equipment  is 
$500,  and  our  charges  on  these  two  items  are 
therefore  $3.50  and  $7.50  per  period.  The 
cafeteria  supervision  cost  is  $10.00,  and  our 
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total  overhead  cost  is  therefore  $21.  It  is 
easily  possible  to  have  a  smaller  investment 
and  a  smaller  charge  in  a  cafeteria  than  in  a 
canteen,  for  the  condition  which  has  to  be 
overcome  may  be  more  favourable  in  the 
installation  of  one  than  the  other,  due  to 
the  fact  that  plumbing  may  be  more  accessible 
and  the  company  may  already  possess 
counters  and  other  equipment  for  our  use. 
If  we  consider  a  dry  stand,  we  have  only  the 
items  of  permanent  equipment  in  the  show- 
cases, etc.,  for  which  we  charge  maintenance, 
and  stock  for  which  we  charge  the  same  as 
for  the  use  of  dishes,  etc.  It  is  quite  possible, 
however,  that  some  administrators  might 
consider  it  more  equitable  to  make  a  smaller 
charge  for  stock  than  is  applied  for  utensils. 
We  find  that  the  stands  can  easily  take  care 
of  it  on  this  basis  and  when  the  smaller 
charge  for  supervision  is  considered,  the 
result  is  not  burdensome.  If  John  Doe 
operates  a  cafeteria  with  the  investment 
indicated  and  in  four  weeks  deposits  $100 
after  paying  all  labour  and  supplies,  and  has 
a  wage  allowance  of  $10.00  per  week,  the 

(To  be 


total  cost  of  this  stand  would  be  $61  and  he 
would  receive  a  net  profit  check  for  the 
residue  of  $39,  thus  making  his  total  earnings 
for  the  period  $79,  or  an  average  of  $19.25 
per  week.  There  are  many  persons  who 
may  argue  that  it  is  simpler  to  make  a 
weekly  charge,  collect  only  that  charge,  and 
let  the  operator  retain  the  profits  as  he 
makes  them.  Such  a  system  fails  to  control 
weekly  spending  for  the  family,  and  it  places 
the  organization  in  the  light  of  a  tribute 
collector  instead  of  an  employer  and  a 
benefactor. 

A  city- wide  agency  can  easily  administer 
this  kind  of  a  programme.  A  young  man  or 
woman  can  make  five  calls  per  day  and  audit 
and  check  the  accounts,  collect  the  cash  and 
make  up  weekly  reports.  If  dry  stands  only 
are  being  operated,  more  calls  can  be  made. 
Thus,  one  person  can  audit,  collect,  and  pay 
at  least  twenty-five  operators  of  stands  per 
week.  One  sighted  supervisor  and  after-care 
worker  can  look  after  this  number,  especially 
if  good  operators  are  placed  in  charge  of  each 
location. 

concluded.) 


THE  "PYKE"   BRAILLE   DUPLICATOR. 


THE  problem  of  finding  a 
suitable  method  by  which  a 
limited  number  of  Braille 
copies  (say  6)  may  be  ob- 
tained from  a  master  copy 
produced  on  a  Braille  writing 
machine  has  been  the  subject 
of  many  years'  research  by  the  Technical 
and  Research  Committee  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  Various  methods 
have  been  tried,  including  hardening  the 
paper  chemically,  backing  it  with  plaster, 
and  the  electro  deposition  of  copper,  but  all 
have  failed  for  diverse  technical  reasons. 

The  "  Pyke "  Braille  Duplicator,  now 
operating  at  the  National  Institute,  achieves 
the  result  by  mechanical  means. 

The  paper  master  sheet  which  is  used  for 
the  purpose  is  brailled  on  an  ordinary 
Braille  writing  machine  of  the  "  Improved 
Stainsby"  design,  having  two  modifica- 
tions:— 

1.     The  pits  of  the  bed  plate  are  drilled 


through  so  as  to  allow  the  styles  to  pierce 
the  paper. 

2.  A  pin  is  inserted  at  each  end  of  the 
bed  plate  which  pierces  the  paper  prior  to 
writing  the  Braille.  These  holes  on  the 
paper  are  used  for  accurate  registration  of 
the  line  on  the  duplicator. 

The  principle  employed  is  briefly  as  fol- 
lows :  The  Braille  master  sheet,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  tops  of  the  dots  are  all 
broken,  if  placed  on  a  strip  of  metal  with 
holes  in  it  corresponding  to  a  full  line  of 
dots,  will  allow  a  needle  to  pass  through, 
whereas  if  there  is  no  dot  the  paper  will 
offer  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  needle. 

The  actual  method  of  operation  is  as 
follows  :  Three  spring  loaded  needles  are 
made  to  move  up  and  down*  vertically  over 
the  Braille  master  sheet  and  synchronise 
with  its  movement.  The  sheet  comes  to 
rest  every  half  character  (only  half  a  cha- 
racter is  dealt  with  at  a  time)  and  the  needles 
descend  and  either  pass  through  the  sheet  or 
remain  on  the  top  side. 
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Those  needles  which  pass 
through  push  down  small 
wedges  attached  to  rods  and 
so  bring  the  rods  into  direct 
contact  with  a  revolving 
cam.  The  rods,  when  moved 
forward  by  the  cam,  in  turn, 
insert  wedges  in  another  re- 
volving cam  actuating  the 
duplicating  side. 

As  only  half  a  character  is 
being  dealt  with  at  a  time, 
there  are  only  three  printing 
rods  at  the  reproducing  end, 
which  are  made  to  move 
up  and  down  according  to 
whether  the  wedges  are  in- 
serted or  not. 


The  "  Pyke"  Braille  Duplicator  in  Operation. 


Attached  to  each  rod  are  fixed  6  sets  of 
levers  with  styles,  spaced  about  2  ins.  apart. 
The  blank  paper  (6  sheets  in  all)  which  is  to 
be  brailled  is  laid  on  6  separate  trays,  spaced 
at  the  same  interval  as  the  levers — i.e. 
about  2  ins.  apart — which  move  as  one  unit. 
This  unit  is  directly  connected  to  the  drilled 
metal  strip  on  which  the  master  sheet  is 
laid.  Scales  marked  in  line  numbers  1 — 18 
are  provided  on  the  master  sheet  and 
duplicating  sides  of  the  machine.  After 
each  line  has  been  brailled  the  master  sheet 
is  moved  up  one  line  and  registered  by  its 
locating  holes,  and  the  6  sheets  which  are 
being  brailled  are  moved  up  in  one  operation 


by  means  of  a  handle,  all  the  sheets  being 
held  by  a  multiple  clamp.  A  separate  set 
of  scales   is  used  for  brailling  the  reverse 

side-  M 

The  machine  is  worked  by  a  small  electric 
motor  controlled  by  a  push-button.  The 
time  taken  to  print  6  copies  of  each  line  is 
approximately  40  seconds,  thus  the  total 
time  taken  to  print  both  sides  of  a  sheet 
(i.e.  36  lines  and  6  copies)  is  about  25  minutes. 

The  machine  has  been  named  after  Mr. 
E.  J.  Pyke,  the  Technical  Officer  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  who  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  design. 


PERSONALIA 


Mr.  Walter  Carey  has  resigned  from 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  (Group  E)  on  account  of 
his  inability  to  attend  meetings.  The  vacancy 
on  the  Council  will  be  filled  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Miss  P.  M.  Stallard  has  succeeded  the 
Rev.  F.  Herbert  as  Secretary  of  the  Isle 
of  Ely  Society  for  the  Blind. 

The  Rev.  B.  Flavell,  assistant  curate  at 
All  Saints'  Church,  Clevedon,  has  been 
appointed  chaplain  of  the  Royal  School  for 
the  Blind,  Leatherhead. 

Mrs.    Edith     Hampson,    J.P.,    who    was 

appointed  a  magistrate  for  Salford  in  1924 
and  is  a  member  and  ex  vice-chairman  of 


the  Salford  Blind  Persons  Welfare  Committee, 
has  received  the  insignia  of  a  Member  of  the 
Order  of  the  British  Empire  (M.B.E.). 

The  Rev.  E.  Faull,  assistant  priest  at  St. 
Peter's,  Newlyn  West,  Cornwall,  for  the 
past  eight  years,  has  been  appointed  resident 
chaplain  of  the  Home  of  St.  Francis  for 
Wayfarers,  at  Bodvean,  St.  Erme.  Mr.  Faull 
has  suffered  from  serious  eye  trouble  for 
many  years,  and  is  now  almost  blind. 

Mr.  Frank  Bradley,  who  for  several 
years  acted  as  assistant  to  the  late  Mr.  H.  S. 
Coghill,  has  been,  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Yorkshire  Branch  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 


St.  Dunstaner's  Success. — Sergt.  A.  M.  Nichols, 
the  only  St.  Dunstaner  who  lost  his  sight  and 
both  hands  in  war-service,  has  recently  had  a 
story,  "  Sons  of  Victory,"  accepted  by  Pearson's 
Weekly.  The  story  forms  part  of  a  book  shortly 
to  be  published. 

A  Perilous  Climb. — A  man  who  has  been  blind 
for  17  years  has  achieved  a  life-long  ambition 
by  climbing  the  Blue  Coolin  Hills  of  Skye,  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  beauty  spots  of  Britain. 

He  is  Mr.  Alexander  Donald,  of  Armadale 
Street,  Glasgow.  His  guide  on  this  hazardous 
adventure  was  Mr.  Thomas  Williamson,  of 
High  Street,  Rutherglen. 

"  Many  times  Mr.  Williamson  had  to  guide 
my  hands  and  feet  into  fissures  of  the  rocks," 
said  Mr.  Donald,  afterwards. 

"  We  climbed  Blaven  (3,042  feet),  in  the  Red 
Hills,  and  Sgurr  nan  Gillean  (3,167  feet),  in  the 
Black  Coolins.  The  latter  climb  took  us  eight 
hours." 

After  leaving  Skye,  Mr.  Donald  and  his 
companion  visited  the  Cairngorms. 

A  Blind  Gardener. — A  blind  man  was  elected 
vice-chairman  of  the  Scarisbrick  Garden  Guild, 
Norris  Green,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Leaming- 
ton Road  Council  Schools,  Liverpool.  He  is 
Mr.  M.  Mottishead,  who  has  been  blind  for 
many  years,  but  takes  an  active  interest  in 
gardening  and  is  a  regular  competitor  at  the 
guild's  annual  flower  and  vegetable  show. 

Worcester  College  Successes. — John  Jarvis 
and  George  Bromley,  blind  pupils  of  Worcester 
College,  were  among  the  prize  winners  compli- 
mented by  the  Lady  Mayoress  of  London 
recently  at  the  prize  distribution  of  the 
National  French  Masters  in  England  Society. 

Jarvis  won  three  prizes,  including  a  medal 
presented  by  L'Alliance  Francaise. 

A  Braille  Watch  Proves  Useful. — A  blind 
man  was  "  watching  "  the  Scottish  Cup-tie 
between  Rangers  and  Cowdenbeath  at  Ibrox 
Park,  Glasgow.  He  knew  when  the  end  was 
drawing  nigh.     In  his  hand  lay  his  watch. 

With  a  finger  feeling  the  hands  he  knew  that 
there  were  just  three  minutes  to  go.  At  that 
precise  moment  the  referee  blew  his  whistle 
for  time. 

The  blind  man  at  once  raised  an  objection, 
and  voiced  it  loudly.  He  "  looked  "  towards 
the  linesman.  The  linesman  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  referee. 


The  referee  consulted  his  watch  again,  and 
then  consulted  both  linesmen.  The  blind  man 
was  right.  Trooping  off  players  were  recalled, 
and  the  full  90  minutes  were  completed. 

A  Blind  Poultry  Farmer.— Mr.  P.  Holmes,  the 
blind  poultry  farmer,  of  Pinfold  Lodge,  Woburn, 
was  presented  with  three  silver  cups — the  first 
three  egg-laying  trials  awards  for  the  county — 
by  Mr.  S.  Howard  Whitbread,  Lord  Lieutenant, 
at  a  Poultry  Conference  held  in  Bedford  on 
Saturday.  Mr.  Holmes,  who  had  to  be  led  up 
to  the  Chairman's  table,  also  received  two 
medals  and  six  special  merit  certificates.  All 
these  awards  he  won  with  his  fine  breed  of  White 
Wyandottes. 

Blind  Lawyer  Wins  his  Case. — Very  few  people 
who  attended  a  case  at  the  recent  County  Court 
held  at  Farnham  realised  that  Mr.  R.  H.  Rees,  who 
successfully  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  is  quite 
blind.  His  success  in  qualifying  for  the  legal 
profession  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  a  young 
man's  ability  to  triumph  over  a  serious  physical 
handicap.  In  spite  of  his  handicap,  Mr.  Rees 
handled  his  case  efficiently  and  Judge  Barnard 
Lailey,  K.C.,  commented  on  the  fact  that  a 
blind  solicitor  had  never  before  appeared  in 
his  Courts. 

Mr.  Rees  is  a  keen  oarsman  and  a  good  chess 
player.  He  takes  a  great  interest  in  motor 
and  aeronautical  design  and  mechanical  details, 
and  also  in  wireless,  and  he  builds  his  own 
receiving  sets. 

Sheffield  Pianist's  Success.— Mr.  Harold  W. 
Buxton,  of  Osgathorpe  Crescent,  Sheffield,  a 
blind  pianist,  competing  with  about  100 
pianists  with  normal  sight,  secured  the  highest 
percentage  of  marks  in  the  pianoforte  diploma 
section  at  the  London  Guildhall  School  of  Music. 
He  was  awarded  90  per  cent,  for  his  pianoforte 
playing  and  85  per  cent,  for  his  theoretical 
answers. 

May  Walker's  Recital. — May  Sabeston  Walker, 
a  blind  musician,  who  gave  a  recital  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
showed  unusual  promise  both  as  a  singer  and  as 
a  composer,  says  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

Of  her  compositions,  a  violin  sonata  in  F  sharp 
minor,  excellently  played  by  David  Martin  and 
Patrick  Smerdon-Piggott,  was  the  most  im- 
portant. The  themes  were  fresh  and  spon- 
taneous, and  they  were  developed  in  a  skilful 
and  musicianly  way.  It  is  a  work  one  would 
gladly  hear  again.  The  piano  variations  on  a 
Normandy  Folk  Song  were  less  successful, 
largely  because  of  the  unpromising  character  of 
the  theme.  But  they  showed  a  lively  invention, 
and  many  of  them  had  considerable  charm — a 
quality  rare  in  present-day  music,     A  delightful 
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group   of  songs  gave   further  evidence   of  the 
composer's  gifts. 

Miss  Walker  has  a  voice  of  great  purity  and 
sweetness,  which  was  heard  to  advantage  both 
in  her  own  songs  and  in  a  group  of  lieder.  Her 
production  is  easy  and  unforced,  with  only  an 
occasional  tendency  to  over-refinement  of  tone. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of  :— 

Sir  Stephen  Montagu  Burrows,  for- 
merly of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service.  After  his 
retirement,  he  threw  himself  wholeheartedly 
into  work  for  the  Boy  Scout  movement,  and 
some  years  ago  undertook  the  very  special 
task  of  introducing  the  organisation  to 
crippled,  blind  and  invalid  Scouts.  "  He 
loved  and  understood  young  people  and 
himself  remained  young  in  spirit  to  the 
end." 

G.  J.  MacKinnon,  of  Edinburgh,  convener 
of  the  Committee  for  the  Thomas  Burns 
Home  for  Blind  Women,  who  for  many 
years  presided  at  the  weekly  concerts  in  the 
institution. 

James  Wickes,  of  Deal,  a  blind  man  who 
was  for  43  years  the  organist  of  St.  Saviour's 
Church,  Walmer. 

Johan  Frederik  Wulff,  aged  85,  the 
blind  Danish  printer.  He  introduced  the 
system  of  double-sided  Braille  printing  into 
Denmark,  and  printed  books  in  Braille  in 
various  languages,  including  several  in 
Esperanto. 

RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy. 

The  story  of  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy, 
as  told  by  Miss  Nella  Braddy  and  published 
in  New  York,  was  reviewed  at  considerable 
length  in  The  New  Beacon  of  last  year. 
An  English  edition  of  the  book,  entitled 
"  The  Deliverer  of  Helen  Keller,"  has  now 
been  issued  at  12s.  6d.  net,  by  Messrs. 
Frederick  Muller,  of  Great  James  Street, 
London.  The  "  Life "  of  this  wonderful 
woman  should  certainly  be  read  by  everyone 
associated  with  the  blind  world.     Perhaps 


the  miracle  of  Helen  Keller's  "  deliverance  " 
has   caused   many  people   to   overlook   the 
miracle  of  her  "  deliverer's  "  ceaseless  devo- 
tion and  work. 
"  Working  Dogs." 

Last  month  we  omitted  to  give  the  name 
of  the  publishers  and  the  price  of  this  book. 
It  is  published  by  the  Oxford  University 
Press  at  16s.  net. 

An  Attractive  Price  List. 

A  particularly  attractive  four-page  price 
list  of  woven  and  knitted  goods  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Barclay  Workshops  for  Blind 
Women,  19-21,  Crawford  Street,  Baker 
Street. 

The  outer  page  shows,  in  colour,  the  Rug 
Set  made  by  the  Workshops  consisting  of  a 
woven  cover  lined  with  waterproof  silk,  with 
handle  and  zip  fastener,  containing  a  travel- 
ling rug  and  cushion.  In  these  days  of 
cruises  it  would  be  difficult  to  think  of  a  more 
acceptable  present  for  the  traveller. 

On  the  back  page,  some  gaily  coloured 
bedspreads  are  shown,  and  on  the  inner 
pages  there  are  sketches  of  a  wool  lace- 
stitch  jumper  and  scarf,  together  with  the 
prices  of  a  wide  range  of  goods  from  the 
humble  dish  swab  at  7§d.  to  the  frock  or  the 
three-piece  suit. 

REVIEWS 
REPORTS 

Home. 
Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society. 

The  activities  of  the  Society,  described  in 
the  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report,  for  1933-34, 
cover  a  very  wide  field,  and  include  the 
management  of  five  Homes  for  the  Blind, 
home  visiting,  relief  in  distress,  and  such 
social  enterprises  as  an  Occupation  Centre, 
lectures,  concerts,  a  Glee  Club,  and  a  Club 
for  the  young  blind.  The  Register  has  over 
1,500  blind  persons  upon  it,  and  it  is  satis- 
factory to  learn  that  only  4  of  these  are 
children  under  the  age  of  five.  "  The  outlook 
for  the  future,"  says  the  writer  of  the  Report, 
"  is  full  of  the  hope  of  new  enterprises  and 
developments,"  and  it  is  impossible  to  read 
the  record  of  the  work  done  during  the  past 
year  without  a  realisation  that  the  Society 
is  a  very  "  live  "  one. 
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Royal  Midland   Institution,  Nottingham. 

The  Ninetieth  Annual  Report,  for  1933-34, 
shows  that  the  Institution  is  responsible  for 
1,737  blind  persons  in  the  county  and  city  of 
Nottingham  and  the  county  of  Derby.  Of 
those  employed  in  the  Institution,  who 
number  137  in  all,  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn 
that  full-time  work  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  larger  turnover.  Those  receiving 
technical  training  number  50,  and  in  addition 
to  their  vocational  subjects  they  have  fol- 
lowed courses  in  History,  Geography,  English 
Literature,  and  physical  training. 

Wycliffe   Society  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1 933-1 934  states  that  the 
year  which  has  come  to  a  close  has  been 
marked  by  a  complete  overhaul  of  the 
Society's  activities,  beginning  with  very 
drastic  spring-cleaning  of  the  Cottage 
Homes,  which  has  included  repainting  and 
refurnishing,  and  has  resulted  in  a  very 
attractive  setting  for  the  nineteen  old 
people  for  whom  the  Society  cares.  An 
overhaul  of  the  Society's  finance  has  accom- 
panied it,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that 
in  spite  of  the  many  improvements  intro- 
duced into  the  Homes  it  has  been  possible 
to  effect  considerable  saving  financially. 
The  Report  is  illustrated  with  photographs 
of  the  Homes,  and  includes  one  of  a  very 
cheerful  party  of  "  listeners-in." 

Imperial. 

Association  for   the   Advancement    of    the 
Blind,  Victoria. 

The  29th  Annual  Report,  for  1933-34,  des- 
cribes a  new  scheme  by  which  medical 
advice  and  medicine  are  available  free  of 
cost  to  those  on  the  Association's  Register  ; 
the  experiment  has  been  made  possible 
through  the  generosity  of  medical  men  who 
have  given  their  services  for  this  important 
work.  A  new  full-time  home  visitor  has 
recently  been  appointed  to  care  for  the  blind 
resident  both  in  their  own  homes  and  in 
hospitals.  The  Report  includes  photographs 
of  the  Homes  and  Hostels  at  Brighton, 
Windsor,  and  Long  Gully  Homes  which  are 
always  full  and  generally  have  a  waiting 
list ;  as  a  result  of  this  pressure  upon  their 
accommodation  the  Committee  has  prepared 
an  extension  scheme,  the  plans  of  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  Charities  Board. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  t. 

The   following   new   Braille  and  Moon   publications 
are  announced  : — 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  given  are  net  prices,  but  they  represent 
a  fraction   less   than   one-quarter   the   actual   cost   of 
production    and    are    applicable    not    only   to    British 
but  to  foreign  customers. 
CHURCH—  s.  d. 

13.025  Purcell.     Thou     knowest,     Lord,     the 

secrets  of  our  hearts  (Anthem),  V.S.     o     4 

13.026  Stanford.     Glorious  and  Powerful  God 

(Motet) ,  Bar  by  Bar 04 

ORGAN— 

13.027  Alcock,  W.  G.     Introduction  and  Passa- 

caglia    . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..09 

13.028  Bach.     Air,   from   Overture    (or   Suite) 

in  D  (arr.  by  G.  C.  Martin)    .  .  ..04 

13.029  Grace,  Harvey.     Scherzo  in  F  .  .  .  .      o     5 

13.030  Handel.     Overture  to  "  Acis  and  Gala- 

tea "  (arr.  by  G.  C.  Martin)  .  .  ..04 

13.031  Stanley,  John.     Toccata  for  the  Flutes 

(arr.  by  H.  Wall)         04 

13.032  Thiman,  Eric  H.     Pastorale  on  "  Domi- 

nus  Regit  Me  "  (No.  1  of  Four  Chorale 
Improvisations)  .  .  .  .  ..04 

I3.°33  Walker,  Ernest.  "  Windy  Peak  "  (No. 
7  of  Ten  Preludes  on  the  Lady 
Margaret  Hall  Hymn  Tunes)  .  .      04 

PIANO— 

13,034     Gung'l.     Die  Hydropaten,  Waltzes      . .      05 

^.OSS     Gung'l.     Immortellen,  Waltzes  .  .      05 

13,036     Mozart.     Serenade    in    G    (Eine    kleine 

Nachtmusik),  K.525  .  .  .  .  ..09 

T3.°37     Various    Composers.     Album   of   Gems 

No.  7  (Ten  Easy  Pieces)         .  .  ..09 

DANCE— 

13.038  Ahlert,  F.  E.     The  Moon  was  Yellow, 

Tango  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

13.039  Donaldson,   W.     An   Earful   of  Music, 

Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  ..04 

13.040  Grundland,  F.     Pal  o'  Mine,  Song  Fox- 

Trot      . .  . .  . .  .  .  ..04 

13.041  Wrubel,    A.     Happiness    Ahead,    Song 

Fox-Trot  . .  . .  . .  ..04 

13.042  Wrubel,   A.      Pop!   Goes    Your  Heart, 

Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  ...  . .      04 

SONGS— 

13.043  Leveridge,  R.     The  Beggar's  Song,  G  : 

Ax— D1  04 

13.044  Samuel,     Harold.     Joggin'     along    the 

Highway,  D  :    D — E1  .  .  ..04 

13.045  Somervell,    A.     Song   Cycle   from    "  A 

Shropshire  Lad  "  (including  "  Love- 
liest of  Trees  "   and  "  When   I  was 
One-and-Twenty  "),    Low    Voice  : 
G,—  F1  16 

13.046  Verdi.     Questa   o   quella   per   me   pari 

sono  (When  a  Charmer  would  win 
me),  (Soprano  Solo  from  "  Rigo- 
letto"),  Aflat  :   E— B1  ..  ..04 

UNISON  SONGS— 

13.047  Dunhill,   T.    F.     "  Elsie   Marley  "   and 

"  The  Cow  "    .  .  . .  . .  .  .      o     4 

13.048  Stanford.     The  Dust -Man         ..  ..      o     4 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
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Per   Vol. 
BRAILLE  INSTRUCTION  BOOKS—  s.  d. 

12,926-12,927  My  Animal  Friendships,  by 
Cherry  Kearton.  S.E.B.  Graduated 
Braille.  Intermediate  size,  Inter- 
lined,  Stiff  Covers.     2   vols.     B.111     60 

CLASSICS— 

12,850     Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoni- 
nus,    The.     Translated     by     John 
Jackson.     S.E.B.     Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed,  Cloth  Boards.     G.101        . .     9     9 
EDUCATIONAL— ENGLISH— 

Cambridge    Lessons    in    English,    by    George 
Sampson,     M.A.     S.E.B.     Large     size,      Inter- 
pointed,  Paper  Covers. 
12,825     Book  1.     F.59     ..  ..  ..  ..60 

12,826-12,827     Book  2.     2  vols.     F.85  . .      46 

12,828-12,829     Book  3.      2  vols.     F.132  ..      6     6 

FICTION— 

12.916  Slant-eyed   Chinaman,    The.  From 

"  Behind  the  Monocle,"  by  J.  S. 
Fletcher.  S.E.B.  Uncontracted, 
Large  size,  Interlined,  Pamphlet. 
E.25 2     3 

12.917  Cappo    Calls    on    the  Duchess.     From 

"  Behind  the  Monocle,"  by  J.  S. 
Fletcher.  S.E.B.  Uncontracted. 
Large  size,  Interlined,  Pamphlet. 
E.24 23 

12.918  Flat  on  the  Fourth  Floor,  The.     From 

"  Behind    the    Monocle,"    by    J.    S. 

Fletcher.     S.E.B.  Uncontracted. 

Large    size,     Interlined,     Pamphlet. 

E.19      .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  ..19 

Modern       Comedy,       A,       by       John 

Galsworthy.     S.E.B.     Large        size, 

Interpointed,  Paper  Covers. 
12,747-12,750     Book     2.     The     Silver     Spoon. 

4  vols.     F.216  . .  . .  ..56 

12,751-12,754     Book  3.     Swan  Song.     4  vols. 

F.252 63 

I2'755     Interludes.     Pamphlet.     E.27  ..     26 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES— ITALIAN— 
12,691-12,692      Contemporary     Italian     Short 

Stories.    Selected  by  H.  R.  Marraro. 

S.E.B.       Large    size,    Interpointed, 

Cloth  Boards.     2  vols.     G.130        ..      8     6 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

13,051     Basket     Making.  Reprinted     from 

"  Progress,"  February— July,  1934. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Pamphlet.     E.12        .  .  . .  ..13 

13.049  Home-spun     Knitted     Suit.         Child's 

Knitted  Gaiters.  Reprinted  from 
"  Progress,"  March,  1935.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 
E.4        . .  . .  . .  . .  ..oi5 

13.050  Knitting  &  Crochet  Patterns.  Reprinted 

from  "  Progress,"  August,  1934 — 
January,  1935.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed.     Pamphlet.     E.12     ..      13 

RELIGIOUS     AND     DEVOTIONAL— PRAYER 
BOOKS— 

12,938  Alternative  Order  of  the  Ministration 
of  Public  Baptism  of  Infants  (1928). 
S.E.B.  Pocket  size,  Interpointed, 
Pamphlet.     C.8  . .  . .  ..09 

BRAILLE  BOOKS  FROM   AMERICAN  PLATES. 

The  following  books  will  be  printed  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  from  plates  loaned  by  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  U.S.A.     They  will  be  for  sale  only  in  Great 


Britain  and  the  British  Empire  at  the  net  prices 
indicated,  and  no  copies  may  be  sent  outside  the 
British  Empire.  Orders  for  the  books,  which  will  only 
be  supplied  complete,  should  be  sent  now  to  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  W.i,  and  will  be  executed  as  soon  as  possible. 
FICTION—  Per  Work- 

13.°55-I3.°59     The   Betrothed,   by  Sir  Walter    s.    d. 

Scott.      S.E.B.      Intermediate    size,     ; 

Interpointed,     Cloth     Boards.         5    ; 

vols.      . .  . .  . .  .-•.        net   r5     o 

TRAVEL— 

13,052-13,054     Tschiffely's     Ride,     by     A.     F.  ,. 

Tschiffely.       S.E.B.       Intermediate 

size,     Interpointed,     Cloth     Boards. 

3  vols.  . .  . .  . .  . .        net     9     9 

MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  quoted  are  net.     Those  charged  to  British 
customers,    libraries  and  other   organisations    for    the 
Blind  throughout  the  Empire,  represent  only  a  fraction 
of  the  actual  cost  of  production.  r 

Per;  Vol. 
-s..   d. 
3,684-90     Greenmantle,  by  John  Buchan,  7  vols.     .: 

(Limited  Edition)      ...  ..        ..■•..5     6 

(British  Customers)    ..  ..  :  .    '2     6 

3.732  Manual  Alphabet  for  the   Deaf-Blind,    'o     8 

(British  Customers)    ..  ..  ..      o     4 

3.733  I  Corinthians,  Chapter  13  ..         ".:'.-     o     4 

(British  Customers)    .  .  . .  . '.      o     2 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE'S  STUDENTS'    LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 
EDUCATIONAL—  .:.Vols. 

Newby,  C.  R.     Introduction  to  Child  Study      ,.;      2 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE— 

Drinkwater,     J.     (Ed.     by).      The      Eighteen^ 
Sixties       .  .  . .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  '      4 

Hildyard,  M.  C.  (Ed.  by).     Lockhart's  Literary 
Criticism  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .        3 

Knight,  G.  Wilson.     The  Imperial  Theme  .  .        6 

Thomas,     P.     G.     English     Literature     before 
Chaucer    . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .        2 

LAW— 

Kenny,  C.  S.     Outlines  of  Criminal  Law  (1933 

Ed.  )  ..  ..  11 

MODERN  LANGUAGES— 

Gautier,  T.     Le  Capitain  Fracasse  . .  .  .        5 

Maurois,  A.     fitudes  Anglaises   ..  ..  ...      4 

Musset,  A.  de.     Fantasia. .  .  .  .  .  .  .  -     1 

Studer,     P.     Glossary     to     French     Historical 
Reader     . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  .-."-'     4 

POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE— 

Wilson,  Sir  A.     Walks  and  Talks  .  .  ...       4 

THEOLOGY    AND    RELIGIONS— 

Matthews,   W.   R.     God  in  Christian  Thought 
and  Experience  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .       4 

Oesterley,  W.  O.  E.,  and  Box,  G.  H.     Religion 

and  Worship  of  the  Synagogue  . .  ,        .  .        8 

Streeter,  B.  H.     The  Buddha  and  the  Christ      .-,.        3 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 

additions.  .;•; 

FICTION—  'Vols. 

Arnold,  Lilian.     Earthquake  in  Surrey  . .  4 

Baum,  Vicki.     Helene       . .          . .          . .  . .  4 

Beck,  L.  Adams.     Perfume  of  the  Rainbow  . .  4 

Beswick,  Eardley.     Original  design        .  .  .  .  6 

Bone,  D.  W.     Brassbounder  ;   A  Tale  of  the  Sea  3 

Buchan,  J.     Free  Fishers             . .          . .  . .  5 

Cannan,  Joanna.     Under  Proof  . .           . .  ........ 7  3 

Cole,  Sophie.     Shade  of  Old  Tuke           .  .  . .    :  -4 
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Corbett,  Elizabeth.     After  Five  o'clock 
Crompton,  Richmal.     The  Thorn  Bnsh  .  . 
Farnol,  jeffery.     Way  Beyond 
Ferguson,  Rachel.     A  Stag  at  Bay 
Fletcher,  J.  S.     Murder  in  Four  Degrees 
Goodchild,  G.     Rainbow 
Hardy,  Thomas.     Three  Strangers  (From  ' 


Vols. 

4 

6 

.        6 


Wes- 


sex  Tales 
Hilton,  James. 
Holtby,  Winifred. 
Johnston,  Frank. 
Kyle,  Elizabeth. 


Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips!  " 
Truth  is  not  Sober 
Highway  Robbers'  Derby  .  . 
Begonia  Bed  .  . 
Laing,  A.     Sea  Witch 
Lewis,  Ernest.     Beth  :   A  Sheep  Dog 
Masefield,  John.     Taking  of  the  Gry 
Meynell,  Esther.     Quintet 
Milne,  A.  A.     Four  Days'  Wonder 
Oliver,  L.     Family  Parade 
Phillpotts,  Eden.     The  Oldest  Inhabitant 
"'Saki"  (H.  H.  Munro).     When  William  Came 
Seville,  Marjorie.     The  Quest  of  the  Emerald  .  . 
Sheehan,  The  Rev.  Canon.     My  New  Curate    . . 
Soutar,  Andrew.     Silent  Thunder 
Sprigge,  Elizabeth.     The  Old  Man  Dies 
Swan,  Annie.     The  Little  Stranger 
Tales  of  the  Sea,  by  Various  Authors 
Thayer,  Lee.     Scrimshaw  Millions 

Tweed,  T.  F.     Blind  Mouths 

Walsh,  Maurice.     The  Road  to  Nowhere 
Wentworth,     Patricia.     The     Dower     House 

Mystery 
Wodehouse,  P.  G.     Bill  the  Conqueror 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

Andrews,  C.  F.     Sadhu  Sundar  Singh 

Bradby,  G.  F.     Parody  and  Dust-Shot  . 

Buchan,  J.     Gordon  at  Khartoum 

Burns,  C.  D.     War 

Carmichael,  Amy.     Lotus  Buds  .  . 

Cowper,  William.  Selections  from  Poetry  and 
Prose.  Editor — Lord  David  Cecil.  (E.  W. 
Austin  Memorial) 

Fagan,  J.  B.  The  Improper  Duchess  ;  a  Play  .  . 
*Gilbert,  Sir  W.  S.  Mikado  (Opera  Libretto)  '  .  . 
*Huxley,  Julian.     What  Dare  I  Think  ? . . 

Inman,  Philip.     Oil  and  Wine 

Iwahashi,  Takeo.     Light  from  Darkness 

"  King,  Richard."     New  Silent  Friends 

Lawson,  Jack.     A  Man's  Life 

Maurois,  Andre.     King  Edward  and  his  Times.  . 

Nichols,  Beverley.     Thatched  Roof 

Parry,  T.  Wilson.  John  Keats  :  Medical 
Student,  Qualified  Surgeon  and  Poet 

Riesemann,  O.  von.  Rachmaninoff's  Recollec- 
tions.     (Trans.  Mrs.  Dolly  Rutherford) 

Seely,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  E.  B.     For  Ever  England 

Smith,  M.  Hamblin.     Prisons 
*Stewart,    Charles    H.     (Ed.    E.    H.    Fellowes). 
Posthumous  Papers.     Notes  on  Church  Music 

Teller,  Ernst.     I  Was  a  German 

Walpole,  Hugh.  Anthony  Trollope  (English 
Men  of  Letters  Series) 

Weekley,  M.     William  Morris 

Wrench,  Sir  Evelyn.     Uphill 
JUVENILE— 

"  Carroll,  Lewis."     Through  the  Looking  Glass 
GRADE  I— 

"Sapper."     Finger  of  Fate  :   Short  Stories 

ESPERANTO— 

Lagerlof,  Selma.     Mono  de  Sinjoro  Arne 
MOON— 

A.     Miss     Esperance     and     Mr. 


Harker,     L. 
Wycherley 
Montgomery, 
Wallace,  E. 


♦Stereotyped  Book. 


L.  M.     Anne  of  the  Island 
Dark  Eyes  of  London 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
EASTER  NOTICE. 

In  order  to  prevent  disappointment  and  ensure  trie- 
delivery-  of  extra  consignments  of  books  from  the- 
National  Library  for  the  Blind,  6,  Douglas  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W.  i,  for  the  Easter  Holidays,  readers 
are  asked  to  give  as  long  notice  as  possible  that  extra 
books  will  be  required,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
despatched . 

O.   I.   Prince, 
Secretary  and  Librarian. 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

SIR     ARTHUR     PEARSON     MEMORIAL     WRITING 

COMPETITION  1935. 

A  Writing  Competition,  under  the  Sir  Arthur  Pearson 
Memorial,  is  to  be  held  amongst  the  copyists  approved 
under  the  Library's  Home  Workers'  Scheme. 

Competitors  will  be  tested  on  one  of  the  volumes 
they  copy  during  the  three  months,  April  ist  to  June 
30th,  but  they  will  not  know  which  volume  will  be 
tested. 

The  last  Competition,  which  was  held  in  1932,  proved 
an  excellent  stimulus  to  copying  work,  and  resulted  in 
an  improvement  of  the  general  standard. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 
VACANCIES,  28th  FEBRUARY,  1935. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies  „ 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove 
Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  4 

(No  present  applications.) 
S,   Oval  Road,  London.     Hostel  for  Blind 

Women     .  . 
9,      Oval    Road,    London.    Hostel    for    Blind 

Women 
Sunshine    Home    for    Blind    Babies,    East 

Grinstead  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  5 

(2  applications  under  consideration.) 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington         5 

(1  application  under  consideration.) 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  4 

(1  application  under  consideration) 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

Absvtkrtising  Rates:    is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.). 

BLIND     SHORTHAND     TYPISTS    at    the    N.I.B. 

Typing  Bureau,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1, 
will  type  your  correspondence,  articles,  etc.,  at  reason- 
able charges.     Particulars  on  request. 


CHOOSING   A    CAREER. 

A  knowledge  of  the  abilities  and  temperaments  of 
young  people  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  them  in 
their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  usefulness  and 
happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fulies  t  scope. 

For  particulars,   write    to   the    Secretary, 

N.I. I. P.,  Aldwych  House,  London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 
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INTERNATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    FOR 
THE    PREVENTION    OF    BLINDNESS. 

THE  Annual  Congress  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom 
took  place  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  London,  on  April  4th,  5th,  and 
6th,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  International  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  April  5th. 
Social  functions  in  connection  with  the  Congress  included  the  Annual 
Dinner  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  held  at  the 
Langham  Hotel  on  April  4th,  and  a  Reception  by  His  Majesty's  Government 
at  Lancaster  House  on  April  5th.  Members  of  the  International  Ophthalmological  Council, 
the  International  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  the  International  League 
against  Trachoma,  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee,  and  the  Ophthalmological  Society 
were  also  entertained  at  Clothworkers'  Hall  by  the  Master,  Wardens  and  Court  of  Assistants 
of  the  Clothworkers'  Company  on  the  evening  of  April  3rd. 

The  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  International  Association  began  with 
the  reading  of  the  Report  of  the  year's  work  by  the  Vice-President,  Dr.  Park  Lewis,  in  the 
regrettable  absence,  through  ill-health,  of  the  President,  Professor  de  Lapersonne. 

The  first  paper  was  that  of  Professor  van  Duyse,  of  Ghent,  and  dealt  with  the  Classification 
of  the  Causes  of  Blindness.  He  stated  that  the  question  of  causation  was  one  which  had 
interested  the  Association  since  its  foundation,  and  at  the  General  Assembly  held  in  1933  at 
Madrid  a  committee  of  ophthalmologists  had  been  set  up  to  investigate  the  problem.  The 
speaker  had  been  entrusted  with  the  task  of  preparing  a  report  on  the  subject  for  the  con- 
sideration of  those  present  that  afternoon. 

He  stated  that  statistics  of  the  causes  of  blindness  must,  if  they  were  to  be  comparable, 
be  uniform,  they  must  include  only  incurable  cases,  and,  in  addition  to  the  totally  blind,  must 
cover  those  who  might  be  described  as  "  socially  blind"  in  the  sense  of  being  unable  to 
perform  work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential. 

Professor  van  Duyse  dealt  at  some  length  with  the  question  whether  a  detailed  or  a  short 
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classification  of  causes  should  be  adopted, 
and  presented  the  arguments  for  each.  He 
claimed  that  there  was  a  place  for  both — 
the  first,  or  detailed,  classification  serving 
as  a  basis  for  scientific  discussion,  and  the 
second,  or  briefer,  classification  serving  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  the 
economic  losses  resulting  from  blindness,  to 
point  out  the  factors  responsible  for  the  risk 
of  blindness,  and  the  methods  whereby  these 
risks  might  be  reduced. 

As  an  example  of  a  brief  classification, 
Professor  van  Duyse  quoted  that  proposed 
by  Mr.  Bishop  Harman,  which  is  based  on 
pathological  anatomy,  and  as  illustrative  of 
a  scientific  or  detailed  classification  he  gave 
one  based  simultaneously  on  etiology  and 
topography. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  Professor 
van  Duyse's  paper,  Mr.  Leslie  Paton  stated 
that  he,  with  another  member  of  the 
English  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee, 
had  been  deputed  to  scrutinise  the  forms  for 
certification  which  had  been  approved  by 
the  Ministry  of  Health  ;  up  to  the  present 
about  3,000  of  these  forms  had  been  analysed, 
and  from  this  analysis  it  was  clear  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  blindness  was 
preventable.  He  had,  as  a  member  of  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee,  a  certain 
responsibility  with  regard  to  the  form  that 
the  Committee  had  drawn  up,  but  in  spite 
of  this,  he  was  somewhat  critical  of  it.  It 
was  perhaps  too  elaborate,  and  as  such 
was  open  to  the  danger  of  being  inadequately 
completed  by  anyone  other  than  an  ophthal- 
mologist. 

Mr.  Bicker  ton  suggested  that  registration 
in  this  country  was  incomplete,  and,  in  his 
view,  there  was  no  certainty  that  it  covered 
either  the  pre-school  child,  the  school  leaver, 
the  blind  person  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, or  those  in  receipt  of  the  old  age 
pension. 

Mr.  Lovett  followed.  He  said  that  the 
problem  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  was  not 
a  theoretic  scientific  one,  but  one  of  practical 
administration.  The  words  "  So  blind  as 
to  be  unable  to  perform  work  for  which  eye- 
sight is  essential "  had  to  be  interpreted 
ophthalmologically,  and  the  Minister  of 
Health  (in  Circular  1353)  had  published  such 
an  interpretation,  on  the  advice  of  the 
Prevention  Committee.  They  considered 
that  the  opportunity  of  certification  ought 


to  be  seized  for  the  collection  of  particulars 
as  to  the  causation  of  blindness,  and  a  list 
of  causes  had  been  added  to  the  certification 
form.  The  statement  of  causes  was  drawn 
up  in  an  attempt  to  reach  the  "etiology"  of 
blindness  (i.e.,  the  ultimate  cause  which 
may  be  preventable,  and  not  the  "  topo- 
graphical "  or  ocular  condition).  He  was 
of  opinion  that  the  difficulties  of  filling  in 
the  form  were  a  merit  rather  than  a  defect, 
for  it  could  only  be  attempted  by  the  general 
practitioner  with  special  experience  in 
ophthalmology,  while  for  adequate  comple- 
tion it  needed  the  specialised  knowledge  of 
the  ophthalmologist. 

Mr.  Lovett  said  that  he  doubted  whether 
Mr.  Bickerton's  view  that  a  large  number  of 
blind  persons  escaped  registration  was  correct . 
Maternity  and  child  welfare  services  dis- 
covered the  pre-school  child,  and  the  home 
visiting  service  was  responsible  for  the 
discovery  of  a  number  of  adults  ;  so  far  as 
the  "  comfortably  off"  were  concerned,  the 
fact  that  the  registered  blind  person  could 
obtain  a  free  wireless  licence  had  had  a 
marked  effect  in  encouraging  those  who 
were  not  in  financial  need  to  register. 

Mr.  Marshall  (Glasgow)  described  in  detail 
the  classification  used  in  the  Glasgow  Clinic, 
which  was  generally  similar  to,  but  different 
in  certain  respects  from,  the  classification 
adopted  by  the  English  Committee.  The 
Scottish  form  recorded  both  the  etiological 
and  topographical  causes.  He  commended 
the  classification  used  in  the  Glasgow  Clinic 
(upon  which  the  English  classification  to  a 
large  extent  had  been  based)  to  the  attention 
of  the  International  Association. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Alvaro,  of  San  Paulo,  represent- 
ing the  South  American  States,  submitted  a 
classification  of  the  causes  of  blindness  in 
order  of  their  preventability.  In  this 
classification  cataract  was  only  considered 
important  in  inoperable  cases,  as  cases  in 
which  vision  could  be  restored  by  operation 
were  among  the  preventable  causes  of 
blindness. 

The  second  paper  considered  by  the 
Assembly  was  that  of  Professor  Franceschetti 
(Geneva)  on  Hereditary  Diseases  of  the  Eye 
resulting  in  Blindness,  their  social  con- 
sequences, and  the  measures  that  may  be 
proposed.  He  said  that  his  task  was  a 
difficult  one,  in  view  of  the  problem  of 
selecting  from   the  great   mass  of  ophthal- 
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mological  literature  those  researches  from 
which  definite  conclusions  might  be  drawn, 
and  also  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  the 
statistics  available.  Much  of  his  paper  was 
too  technical  for  the  lay  hearer  to  follow, 
but  a  brief  summary  may  be  given  of  the 
section  which  is  entitled  "  The  measures 
which  may  be  proposed  to  reduce  the  number 
of  blind  with  hereditary  eye  diseases." 

The  section  falls  into  two  main  divisions: — 

A. — Measures  to  ameliorate  or  cure  the 
morbid  condition  in  patients  with  hereditary 
diseases. 

Under  this  head  Dr.  Franceschetti 
discussed  purely  medical  measures,  and 
medico-social  measures,  of  the  type  adopted 
in  America,  where  social  workers  are  attached 
to  the  out-patients'  departments  of  ophthal- 
mological  hospitals,  and  help  the  patient  to 
carry  on  in  his  own  home  the  treatment 
recommended  by  the  oculist. 

B. — Measures  to  prevent  the  transmission 
of  hereditary  eye  diseases  leading  to  blind- 
ness. 

These  measures  may  be  theoretical  or 
practical,  and  Professor  Franceschetti  dealt 
at  some  length  with  the  practical  steps, 
under  the  following  heads  : — 

I. —Education  in  the  facts  of  heredity. 
In  his  view,  doctors,  and  especially  oculists, 
did  not  yet  take  sufficient  interest  in  the 
problem  of  heredity,  and  in  order  that 
interest  should  be  stimulated,  special  courses 
in  biology,  with  particular  stress  on  the 
importance  of  heredity,  should  be  planned 
for  medical  students  and  practitioners.  The 
public,  too,  should  receive  some  instruction, 
and  Professor  Franceschetti  approved  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness Committee,  in  the  Report  on  Hereditary 
Blindness,  that  a  member  of  a  stock  in  which 
there  is  definitely  inheritable  disease  causing 
blindness  should  be  urged  to  consult  an 
ophthalmologist  before  marriage. 

II. — Improvement  of  statistics. 

Three  ways  were  indicated  in  which  the 
statistics  relating  to  hereditary  blindness 
might  be  improved  : — 

(1)  By  establishing  an  international  united 
classification,  and  separating  hereditary  and 
non-hereditary  cases,  and  by  having  the 
patients  examined  by  oculists  competent  in 
genetics. 

(2)  By  improving  the  literature  of  heredity . 
Pedigrees  as  complete  as  possible  should  be 


collected,  single-case  histories  with  their 
pedigrees  published,  and  sufficient  clinical 
details  of  cases  compiled,  so  that  readers  of 
a  future  generation  may  be  quite  sure  of  the 
diagnosis. 

(3)  By  the  organisation  of  a  central 
register. 

III. — Measures  to  prevent  the  trans- 
mission and  appearance  of  hereditary  eye- 
diseases. 

Professor  Franceschetti  classified  these 
under  three  main  heads  : — 

A. — Diminution  of  consanguineous  mar- 
riages. 

B. — Diseases  in  which  procreation  must 
be  prevented.  These  he  divided  under 
three  sub-headings  :— 

(a)  Those  where.it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  prevent  transmission,  as  in  the  cases 
where  patients  are  suffering  from  serious 
dominant  diseases,  concomitant  hereditary 
diseases  of  other  organs,  or  sporadic  diseases, 
patients  who  have  affected  children,  or 
normal  patients  who  have  more  than 
one  child  with  hereditary  eye  diseases,  and 
the  sisters  of  patients  with  sex-linked  recessive 
disease. 

(b)  Those  cases  where  abstention  from 
parenthood  is  recommended,  which  include 
cases  of  serious  recessive  disease  and  carriers 
of  such  disease. 

C. — The  application  of  measures  to  prevent 
the  transmission  of  blindness  were  briefly 
discussed  under  the  headings  of  celibacy, 
segregation,  and  voluntary  or  obligatory 
sterilisation.  Professor  Franceschetti  con- 
cluded his  paper  by  recapitulating  briefly 
the  six  measures  which  he  believed  would 
enable  the  incidence  of  hereditary  blindness 
to  be  diminished  : — 

1.  Collection  of  precise  and  complete 
statistics. 

2.  Training  of  physicians  in  genetics,  and 
education  of  the  general  public. 

3.  Extension  of  facilities  for  pre-marital 
consultation,  and  the  general  use  of  a  pre- 
marital certificate. 

4.  Increased  use  of  social  workers. 

5.  Decrease  in  consanguineous  marriages. 

6.  Decrease  of  the  transmission  of  here- 
ditary eye  diseases  by  making  sterilisation 
available  to  the  patients. 

He  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  a 
committee  should  be  set  up  to  study  the 
means  of  realising  these  different  objectives. 
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By  working  upon  an  international  plane,  this 
committee  would  be  enabled  to  collect  the 
relevant  material  and  to  make  concrete 
recommendations. 

A  short  discussion  followed  Professor 
Franceschetti's  paper,  but,  owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  it  was  not  prolonged. 


A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Ophthalmological 
Society  for  making  the  arrangements  and  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  for  extending 
the  hospitality  of  their  premises  to  the 
General  Assembly  was  proposed  by  Professor 
von  Szily  on  behalf  of  the  International 
Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 


HOME  NEWS 


Royal  Midland  Institution  Opens  New  Welfare 
Department. — A  spacious  dining-room  for  the 
employees  and  a  large  and  well-equipped  social 
centre  for  the  unemployable  blind  are  provided 
by  the  new  welfare  department  of  the  Royal 
Midland  Institution,  Nottingham,  opened  on 
April  4th,  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  F.  G.  Wardle. 
The  new  centre  provides  a' dining-room  for  the 
90  blind  workers  at  the  Institution,  and 
caters  for  luncheons  at  a  cost  of  6d.  per  head. 
The  new  welfare  centre  has  been  constructed  in 
the  former  women's  quarters,  and  various  social 
events  will  be  held  there  in  the  afternoons. 
Another  innovation  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
break  twice  daily  for  the  workshop  employees, 
during  which  cups  of  tea  will  be  provided  at  a 
small  charge,  and  an  opportunity  will  be  given 
for  those  who  wish  to  smoke. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Piatt.— 

A  presentation  was  made  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Piatt,  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Birmingham,  on  March  18th,  on  the  occasion  of 
Mr.  Piatt's   retirement  after  very  many   years' 


National  Institute  Exhibit  at  Health  Exhibition. 


service.  The  presentation,  which  took  the  form 
of  an  easy  chair  and  paper  rack,  was  made  by 
Miss  Falconer,  and  Mrs.  Piatt  was  also  presented 
with  a  fireside  chair  and  bouquet  of  beautiful 
daffodils,  in  recognition  of  her  devoted  help  to 
Mr.  Piatt  in  his  work.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Edkins  was  unable,  on  account  of  illness,  to  be 
present. 

Exhibition    of    Health    and    Housing. — The 

Minister  of  Health,  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 
Hilton  Young,  was  keenly  interested  in  the 
exhibit  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
when  he  opened  the  Exhibition  of  Health  and 
Housing  at  Selfridge's  on  Monday,  nth  March. 
The  Exhibition  was  held  for  one  week  and  was 
made  possible  by  the  co-operation  of  Messrs. 
Selfridge,  the  Central  Council  for  Health 
Education  and  its  affiliated  Societies  and  a 
number  of  Public  Authorities  and  private 
exhibitors. 

The  Institute's  exhibit  was  divided  into 
three  sections :  (a)  apparatus  and  games,  (b) 
publications,  (c)  photographs.  In  addition, 
a  film  entitled  "  Preventing 
Blindness  and  Sight  Saving  " 
was  shown  daily.  A  blind  short- 
hand typist  was  engaged  on  the 
stand  during  the  whole  of  the 
period  and  effectively  demon- 
strated the  efficiency  of  blind 
people  who  have  been  trained 
for  this  occupation.  There  was 
a  constant  stream  of  visitors 
and  the  demonstrators  were 
called  upon  to  answer  all  manner 
of  questions  about  every  aspect 
of  the  Institute's  activities  and 
work  for  the  blind  as  a  whole. 
Reading  Competition  at  Man- 
chester.— Eighty  blind  persons, 
whose  ages  ranged  from  8  to  70, 
took  part  on  March  24th  in  the 
Reading  Competition  organised 
by  the  Northern  Branch  of 
the  National  Library  for  the 
Blind.  The  area  covered  by  this 
competition     includes    several 
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centres  in  North  Wales,  and  competitors  came 
from  as  far  north  as  Carlisle  and  Newcastle  for 
the  occasion.  They  were  divided  into  five  classes 
according  to  age,  and  each  section  had  a  different 
piece  of  verse  to  read.  Boys  and  girls  under 
twelve  read  "  Tiptoe  Night,"  a  short  poem  by 
John  Drinkwater,  but  the  other  sections  were 
confronted  with  passages  of  increasing  difficulty 
until  the  advanced  section  of  the  adult  class 
was  called  upon  to  declaim  Buckingham's 
speech  from  "  Henry  VIII." 

Holiday  Home  for  Scottish  Blinded  Soldiers. — 

We  have  to-day  secured  a  holiday  home  for 
blinded  soldiers,"  said  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Burns,  C.B.E.,  presiding  at  a  sale  of  goods  made 
by  the  men  of  Newington  House  in  the  hall  of 
the  institution,  Blacket  Avenue,  on  April  3rd. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  the  holiday  home  was 
Blenheim  House,  North  Berwick.  The  back  of 
the  house  opened  upon  the  links,  and  was  in  an 
ideal  situation  for  a  holiday  home. 

The  Home  would  be  a  great  joy  to  the  blinded 
men.  Newington  House  was  their  home,  but  it 
was  only  right  that  an  effort  be  made  to  provide 
a  holiday  house  to  which  the  men  might  go 
from  time  to  time  and  enjoy  a  rest.  He  re- 
minded those  present  that  when  he  referred  to 
blinded  sailors  and  soldiers  he  meant  men  from 
all  parts  of  Scotland,  and  not  merely  Edinburgh. 

Tailwaggers'  Club  Banquet  in  Aid  of  the 
Guide  Dogs  Association. — The  Tailwaggers'  Club 
third  annual  banquet,  cabaret  and  ball  took 
place  at  the  Connaught  Rooms,  Great  Queen 
Street,  London,  on  Friday,  March  22nd.  It  was 
in  aid  of  the  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  Associa- 
tion. 

Nearly  350  people  were  present,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Capt.  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse, 
V.C.,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B.E.,  chairman  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  who  was  supported  by 
Lady  Towse  and  Mrs.  S.  T.  Lethbridge.  After 
the  loyal  toasts,  "  The  Guide  Dog  Movement 
and  the  Tailwaggers'  Club  "  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  P.  J.  Hannon,  M.P.  (Birmingham),  who 
said  that  there  was  nothing  more  attractive  or 
inspiring  than  the  Guide  Dog  Movement. 

"  The  Chairman  "  was  proposed  by  Capt.  Sir 
Ian  Fraser,  C.B.E.,  M.P.,  who  said  that  since 
he  (Sir  Beachcroft  Towse)  had  been  blinded  in 
the  South  African  War,  he  had  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  his  time  to  the  interests  of  the  blind. 
Sir  Ian  referred  to  the  high  standard  that  dog 
training  had  reached  in  Switzerland  and 
Germany.  He  thanked  the  chairman  for  his 
great  services  to  the  blind  and  to  his  country. 

Great  applause  greeted  the  chairman  when  he 
stood  to  reply.  He  said  that  for  the  past  two 
years  half  the  proceeds  of  the  banquet  had 
gone   to   the    Guide    Dog   Movement,    but    this 


year  all  of  them  would  go  to  it,  and  he  desired 
to  thank  all  for  their  generosity  and  kindness. 

National  Baby  Week  Council. — The  National 
Bab)/  Week  Council  urges  that  during  1935 
propaganda  should  be  devoted  to  : — 

(a)  The  welfare  of  the  pre-school  child 
(selecting  those  aspects  which  have  not  been 
included  in  previous  programmes). 

(b)  Good  nutrition  of  mothers  and  little 
children — thus  continuing  the  propaganda  of 
1934  on  nutrition. 

National  Baby  Week  will  be  held  from  July 
1st  to  7th,  and  will  again  be  the  occasion  of  a 
Conference  on  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare 
to  be  held  in  London  on  July  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd. 
Baby  Sunday  falls  on  July  7th.  A  number  of 
competitions  for  senior  boys  and  girls,  Towns- 
women's  Guilds,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Guides,  etc., 
are  being  arranged  in  connection  with  the  week. 
Full  details  are  obtainable  from  National  Baby 
Week  Council,  117,  Piccadilly,  W.i. 

Blind  Mentally  Defectives. — The  Incorporation 
of  National  Institutions  for  Persons  Requiring 
Care  and  Control,  Westminster,  S.W.,  has  at  its 
Stoke  Park  Colony,  Stapleton,  Bristol,  set  aside 
a  small  section  for  boys  who  are  blind  as  well  as 
mentally  defective.  Blind  boys  up  to  the  age  of 
19  years  can  be  accepted  for  admission  and  there 
is  no  age  limit  for  their  retention.  This  section 
is  in  addition  to  a  small  section  for  female  blind 
defectives,  who  are  admitted  up  to  25  years  of  age. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE'S 
NEW  SCHEME. 

{From  "  The  Official  Gazette  of  the  County   Councils 
Association.") 

FOLLOWING  a  conference  with 
representatives  of  the  Cambridge- 
shire Society  for  the  Blind  to 
discuss  a  suggestion  by  the  Minis- 
try of  Health  for  a  new  scheme  of  blind 
welfare,  the  Cambridge  County  Council  have 
approved  proposals  under  which  a  voluntary 
society  will  undertake  the  work  in  the  ad- 
ministrative county,  including  the  borough 
of  Cambridge.  The  constitution  of  the 
Society  is  subject  to  the  Council's  approval, 
and  the  Executive  Committee  is  to  contain 
at  least  five  members  appointed  by  the 
Council.  These  members  are  to  constitute 
not  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  committee. 
The  County  Council  will  make  a  grant  to 
cover  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  various 
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services,  including  an  approved  share  of  the 
office  and  clerical  expenses,  and  the  Society 
are  to  be  at  liberty  to  provide  for  further 
assistance  to  the  blind  in  such  way  as  they 
see  fit,  for  which  purpose  they  may  collect 
subscriptions  and  donations. 

The  Cambridgeshire  Society  for  the  Blind 
will  be  the  responsible  body  under  the  new 
scheme,  and  the  County  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  is  to  arrange  for  supervision  of  the 
services  carried  out  by  them.  The  Society  is 
to  submit  to  the  Council  particulars  of  the 
scale  and  amounts  paid  and  to  be  paid  in 
augmentation  of  wages. 

Applications  for  assistance  to  necessitous 
and  destitute  blind  persons  will  continue  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Public  Assistance 
Committee,  who  are  to  give  special  con- 
sideration to  any  report  by  the  Society  on 
any  such  application.  The  Committee  also 
are  to  give  directions  to  the  Guardians' 
Committee  that,  in  dealing  with  applications 
from  blind  persons,  increased  expenses  due 
to  this  form  of  disablement  are  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  and  that  any  receipts 
from  benevolent  or  charitable  sources  are  to 
be  disregarded.  Further,  they  are  to  arrange 
for  payment  of  assistance  to  blind  persons 
through  officers  of  the  Society. 

DEVELOPING    THE 
IMAGINATION. 

THE  following  story  was  told  to  me 
by  a  six-year-old  blind  boy.  He 
had  never  attempted  to  tell  an 
original  story  before,  and  this  one 
is  obviously  the  outcome  of  two  recent 
experiences.  First,  the  child  had  some 
pigeons  with  which  he  longed  to  make 
friends,  but  he  found  they  always  flew  high 
over  his  head,  out  of  reach  ;  also,  he  had 
been  taken  to  the  pantomime,  "  Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk,"  where  the  giant  both  thrilled 
and  frightened  him.     Here  is  the  result : — 

"  Once  upon  a  time,  a  long  while  ago, 
there  was  a  giant — a  huge  giant,  and  he 
reached  nearly  up  to  the  sky,  where  the 
birds  were,  the  pigeons  and  robins  and 
sparrows.  And  he  thought  he  could  catch 
them,  but  the  pigeons  and  robins  and 
sparrows  all  went  away,  and  it  was  winter. 
And  a  little  boy  said  he  would  kill  the  giant, 
and  he  got  a  gun  and  threw  it  at  the  giant, 
and  he  was  dead.     And  all  the  birds  came 


back  again,  and  it  was  summer,  and  they 
all  lived  happily  ever  after." 

This  is  his  story  as  put  into  words  for  the 
first  time  with  no  alterations  whatever. 
It  is  like  a  primitive  nature  myth. 

It  has  been  suggested  recently  that  the 
literary  profession  is  one  in  which  blind  folk 
may  compete  with  the  seeing,  and  one  in 
which  the  blind  may  have  original  points 
of  view  to  present  to  those  with  sight. 
For  this  reason  a  plea  has  been  made  for 
better  teaching  in  English  in  schools  for  the 
blind,  and  for  wider  facilities  for  becoming 
familiar  with  our  literature.  But  is  there 
not  something  even  more  important  ?  The 
means  to  express  our  thoughts  adequately 
are  very  necessary,  and  the  stimulus  of 
contact  with  the  ideas  of  others  is  essential, 
but  does  not  the  need  for  an  active  imagina- 
tion, a  vital  creative  power,  a  full  life,  come 
before  either  of  these  ? 

Even  to  relate  the  facts  of  history  requires 
imagination,  and  imagination  cannot  be 
"  taught  "  in  secondary  school,  it  must  be 
developed  from  the  very  earliest  years. 
So  that,  long  before  the  English  specialist 
becomes  necessary,  there  should  be  the 
teacher  who  is  in  touch  with  the  whole  life 
of  the  child,  who  knows  and  enters  into 
every  interest  the  child  has — for  the  expres- 
sion in  words  of  the  child's  experiences 
is  the  English  lesson  at  this  early  stage. 
In  fact,  the  need  is  for  "a  ready  sympathy 
between  pupils  and  teacher,"  and  for  "  teach- 
ing that  is  full  of  vitality  and  zest,"  as  a 
teacher  so  wisely  said. 

When  we  realise  that  we  are  dealing 
with  blind  children — children  who  are  cut 
off  from  such  uplifting  and  inspiring  experi- 
ences as  the  fresh  beauty  of  spring,  the 
wonderful  colour  harmonies  of  autumn, 
cloud  shadows  chasing  over  the  hillside, 
the  glorious  sparkle  of  the  sun  on  the  sea, 
a  sunset  after  storm — children  who  are  cut 
off  even  from  the  influence  of  a  kindly  smile — 
when  we  realise  all  this,  we  shall  strive  to  be 
the  sympathetic,  inspiring  personality  which 
will  draw  out  and  develop  to  the  full  the 
imaginative  and  emotional  life  of  the  children 
under  our  care. 

Just  pigeons  and  a  pantomime,  together 
with  Jive  minutes'  spare  time  to  listen,  en- 
couraged one  child  along  the  right  road. 

"Another  Teacher." 
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BLIND    WELFARE. 

Position    of    National    Institute. 

(Reprinted  from  "The  Official  Gazette  of  the  County  Councils  Association. 


A  S    is    now   generally    known,    the 

^k  keystone   of   the   scheme   put 

/  M         forward      by      the      County 

/     m        Councils  Association  and  the 

£      ^^      Association  of  Municipal  Cor- 

M  W     porations  for  the  reorganisa- 

^A.  J^.  tion  of  voluntary  blind  welfare 

associations  is  the  following  proposal : — 

"  All  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  which  are  or  may  be  undertaken 
by  voluntary  associations  on  behalf  of 
local  authorities  should,  with  a  view  to 
the  attainment  of  reasonable  uniformity 
throughout  the  country,  be  correlated  by 
one  national  body  acting  in  an  advisory 
capacity,  save  in  so  far  as  executive 
functions  of  a  national  character  are 
allocated  to  it  by  this  scheme,  and  such 
national  body  should  be  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  which  should  be 
suitably  reorganised  and  also  divested  of 
any  local  functions  which  it  now  under- 
takes." 

Since  the  Association's  scheme  was  pub- 
lished, however,  criticisms  of  the  administra- 
tion, position  and  scope  of  the  National 
Institute  have  appeared  in  various  voluntary 
quarters,  and  these  have  hitherto  remained 
unanswered.  Therefore  it  seems  appropriate 
that,  for  the  information  of  the  local  autho- 
rities, by  whom  so  much  of  the  money  needed 
for  blind  welfare  work  is  provided,  wide 
publicity  should  be  given  to  the  following 
statement  now  prepared  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  real 
facts : — 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has 
always  avoided  public  controversy,  even 
when  glaring  misstatements  have  been 
made  with  regard  to  its  activities,  its  policy, 
or  its  constitution.  Attention,  however, 
has  been  called  to  certain  criticisms  of  the 
proposals  which  are  made  with  regard  to 
the  Institute  in  the  Report  of  the  Joint 
Blind  Welfare  Committee,  and,  as  these 
criticisms  appear  to  be  based  on  misunder- 
standing of  the  facts,  a  brief  statement  may 
be  found  of  value  to  members  of  local 
authorities. 


The  constitution  and  functions  of  the 
National  Institute  may  be  simply  stated. 
Up  to  1926  the  Institute,  like  other  charitable 
organisations,  was  governed  by  a  Council 
representing  its  subscribers.  Recognising, 
however,  the  Tightness  and  expediency  of 
linking  its  work  as  closely  as  possible  with 
that  of  other  organisations  for  the  blind, 
the  Institute,  in  1926,  put  half  the  member- 
ship of  its  Executive  Council  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  (Ministry  of  Health),  and  in 
1931  took  the  further  step  of  reconstituting 
its  Council  on  a  predominantly  representa- 
tive basis.  Since  that  date  the  Council, 
which  has  complete  control  of  the  Institute's 
policy  and  expenditure,  has  been  a  body 
representative  of  other  voluntary  agencies 
for  the  blind,  local  authorities,  organisations 
of  the  blind,  and,  to  the  extent  of  24  members 
out  of  a  total  of  63,  the  Institute's  subscribers 
and  members. 

In  January  of  this  year  the  Institute 
accepted  in  principle  the  proposals  set  out 
in  the  Joint  Committee's  Report,  and 
notified  the  Joint  Committee  that  it  is 
prepared  to  agree  to  suitable  reorganisation 
of  its  Council  with  substantially  increased 
representation  of  local  authorities.  There 
is  therefore  no  justification  for  any  criticism 
of  the  Joint  Committee's  proposals  on  the 
score  that  the  Institute  is  not  democratically 
controlled,  or  is  not  willing  further  to 
modify  its  constitution  along  the  lines  of 
the  Joint  Committee's  Report. 

Welfare  work  for  the  blind  is  a  complex 
of  local  and  national  activities.  Local  ser- 
vices are  performed  by  local  agencies. 
Certain  specified  national  services  are  per- 
formed by  separate  ad  hoc  national  bodies. 
The  National  Institute  is  the  only  national 
body  with  a  general  commission  ;  it  exists  to 
provide  a  number  of  indispensable  services 
and  to  do  for  the  blind  whatever  things 
can  be  done  for  them  most  economically  and 
efficiently  on  a  national  basis.  It  has  never 
desired  to  impede  or  control  the  work  of 
other  bodies  ;  on  the  contrary,  its  aim  has 
been  to  give  all  other  agencies  for  the  blind 
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adequate  representation  on  its  own  Council, 
and  so  to  carry  out  its  work  in  effective 
harmony  with  them. 

The  Institute  has  already  declared  to  the 
Joint  Committee  that  it  is  willing  to  hand  over 
any  work  which  can  properly  be  described 
as  local  as  soon  as  satisfactory  arrangements 
can  be  made  in  the  interests  of  the  blind 
persons  concerned.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  it  has  no  desire  to  assume  duties  and 
responsibilities  which  are  at  present  being 
borne  by  other  bodies,  it  is  willing  to  co- 
operate with  the  Joint  Committee  and  the 
local  authorities  throughout  the  country 
in  securing  efficient  and  economical  adminis- 
tration of  blind  welfare  services  as  a  whole. 
Its  guiding  principle  of  policy  is  that  effi- 
ciently organised  voluntaryism  should  be  an 
effective  partner  with  local  authorities  in 
the  progressive  development  of  services  for 
the  blind. 

Any  scheme  for  the  simplification  and 
rationalisation  of  the  machinery  of  blind 
welfare  must  recognise  that  there  is  a  number 
of  services  for  the  blind  which  can  only  be 
performed  by  a  national  body  with  executive 
functions  and  adequate  resources.  The 
National  Institute  has  accepted  grants  made 
for  specified  services  under  the  Blind  Persons 
Act  of  1920.  Of  its  total  expenditure, 
however,  only  16  per  cent,  is  met  by  public 
grants.  For  the  continuance  and  develop- 
ment of  its  work  the  National  Institute, 
therefore,  is  mainly  dependent  on  voluntary 
contributions.  The  services  it  renders  are 
complementary  to  local  services  and, 
wherever  the  local  agencies  have  been 
willing  to  co-operate,  the  Institute  has 
made  agreements  for  the  unification  of 
collections  which  have  eliminated  any  ele- 
ment of  competition  between  itself  and  the 
National  Library  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
local  societies  on  the  other.  The  criticism 
that  the  national  services  take  an  unduly 
large  share  of  collections  under  these  agree- 
ments has  no  rational  basis.  A  claim  to  a 
larger  share  could  easily  be  substantiated. 

One  of  the  objections  made  to  the  Joint 
Committee's  proposals  is  that  the  National 
Institute  is  a  "  private  charity,"  and  that 
it  is  not  inspected  by  any  competent 
authority.  Whatever  meaning  the  term 
"  private  charity  "  may  have,  it  is  peculiarly 
inappropriate    to    the    National    Institute, 


which  is  conspicuously  a  public  charity  and 
is  inspected,  as  regards  many  of  its  activities, 
by  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  by  local 
authorities'  officers.  Further  criticism  that 
the  Institute  has  allocated  to  itself  pleasant 
and  popular  pieces  of  work  and  has  avoided 
more  difficult  tasks  has  absolutely  no  founda- 
tion. Within  recent  years  the  Institute, 
in  addition  to  establishing  nursery  schools 
for  blind  babies,  greatly  extending  the  range 
of  literature  for  the  blind,  founding  a  secon- 
dary school  for  girls,  and  undertaking  a 
number  of  other  services,  has  given  close 
attention  to  the  peculiarly  difficult  problems 
of  the  criminal  blind,  the  epileptic  blind 
and  the  mentally  defective  blind.  It  has 
initiated  fundamentally  important  research 
work  into  the  education  and  the  employment 
of  the  blind.  It  originated  invaluable  activi- 
ties now  being  developed  locally  on  behalf 
of  the  deaf-blind.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
it  had  brought  into  effective  existence  the 
Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund  it  put  the  con- 
trol of  that  Fund  under  a  separate  representa- 
tive Committee. 

The  Institute  makes  this  statement  with 
considerable  reluctance,  as  it  has  always 
preferred  to  carry  on  its  work  in  the  confident 
belief  that  unwarranted  criticisms  from 
outside  are  best  answered  by  faithful  dis- 
charge of  duties  from  within.  It  hopes, 
however,  that  at  the  present  juncture  this 
statement  may  be  of  service  to  men  and 
women  engaged  in  public  life  who  are  keenly 
concerned  .to  find  the  most  effective  means 
of  discharging  the  responsibilities  to  the 
blind  conferred  on  them  by  the  Blind  Persons 
Act  of  1920  and  the  Local  Government  Act 
of  1929.  The  Council  of  the  Institute  will 
be  glad  to  answer,  through  its  Secretary- 
General,  any  questions  which  members  of 
local  authorities  may  desire  to  put  to  it. 

THE  following  reference  to  Blind 
Welfare  is  made  under  the  heading 
"  Public  Health "  in  the  Forty- 
fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  of  the  County  Councils  Associa- 
tion, submitted  to  the  Annual  Meeting  on 
27th  March,  1935,  and  printed  in  the  March 
issue  of  "  The  Official  Gazette  of  the  County 
Councils  Association  "  : — 

'  The  standing  Joint  Committee,  ap- 
pointed   early   in    1933   by   the   Association 
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and  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions to  consider  and  report  upon  the  infinite 
variety  of  problems  arising  from  time  to 
time  with  regard  to  blind  persons,  has  more 
than  justified  its  existence.  During  the 
present  year  two  matters  of  outstanding 
importance,  the  reorganisation  of  voluntary 
associations  and  the  problem  of  residential 
qualification,  have  been  fully  investigated 
and  the  joint  committee's  reports  thereon 
have  been  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Council.  That  on  voluntary  associations 
has  also  been  adopted  by  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Corporations  and  is  now  about  to 
be  discussed  with  the  various  organisations 
concerned,  but  the  proposals  for  a  settlement 
of  the  vexed  question  of  residential  qualifica- 
tion have  not,  it  is  understood,  yet  come 
before  the  Council  of  that  Association. 

"  In  view  of  the  controversies  which  these 
two  subjects  have  already  created  and  may 
arouse  still  further,  the  Council  consider 
it  desirable  to  add  a  few  brief  comments. 
First,  as  regards  residential  qualification, 
they  recognise  the  operation  of  the  present 
law  to  be  unfair  to  the  county  boroughs  and 
believe  that  the  proposals  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee represent  a  just  settlement.  Secondly, 
with  regard  to  the  reorganisation  of  voluntary 
associations,  the  Council  are  convinced  that 
the  present  system,  involving  as  it  does  the 
intervention  of  some  290  voluntary  bodies, 
cannot  fail  to  result  in  overlapping  and 
confusion  with  resultant  waste  of  time  and 
money.  They  are,  therefore,  anxious  to 
reduce  this  excessive  number  and  to  ensure 
greater  cohesion  amongst  the  bodies  that 
remain,  their  ultimate  aim  being  to  strengthen 
the  voluntary  system  and  not  to  replace  it 
by  public  administration." 

SIGHT-SEEING    WITH 
MR.  SEYMOUR  HICKS. 

A  Blind  Welfare  Talking  Film. 

ANEW  means  is  available  for  telling 
the  story  of  our  work  for  the 
blind  and  soliciting  the  help 
of  the  public,  ever  ready  to 
give  when  its  heart  is  touched.  It  is  a  very 
moving  Talkie  or  more  precisely  a  commen- 
tary film,  lasting  some  five  minutes,  every 
one  of  which  is  packed  (in  the  words  of  a 
professional)  with  good  entertainment  value. 
Not,  of  course,  that  the  film  is  a  comedy  ; 


but  interest  is  created  at  once  and  steadily 
"  built  up,"  ever  crescendo,  until  its  final 
climax  in  an  appeal  for  contributions  so 
stirring  that  it  would  soften  a  heart  of  stone. 
The  commentator  is  Mr.  Seymour  Hicks  at 
his  very  best,  starting  with  that  debonair 
light-heartedness,  for  which  he  is  famous, 
showing  Piccadilly  Circus  from  "  an  unusual 
angle,"  which,  as  he  says,  always  reveals 
interesting  things. 

The  scene  flicks  its  change  to  a  garden, 
with  roses  and  flower-bordered  path.  '  Yes, 
there  is  something  extraordinary  about  this 
garden.  Have  vow  noticed  it  ?  It  is  tended 
by  a  blind  man." 

From  here  we  visit  the  Sunshine  Homes 
where  even  the  most  experienced  of  us  is 
apt  to  start  at  the  intrepid  courage  of  the 
romping  children,  who  have  to  such  a  large 
extent  learned  to  banish  fear. 

The  blind  masseur  is  shown  at  work 
unsurpassed  by  any  of  his  sighted  fellows, 
and  the  blind  stenographer,  every  bit  as 
speedy  as  the  sighted  typist. 

We  next  see  how  Braille  books  are  made, 
and  how  blind  children  are  taught  to  read 
them  with  their  tiny  fingers. 

The  last  scene  shows  three  blind  babies 
climbing  unaided  over  the  tall  sides  of  their 
cots,  and  Seymour  Hicks'  closing  touch 
will  cause  a  lump  in  the  throat  of  the  most 
"hard-boiled"  of  cynics  when  he  asks  if 
these  children's  implicit  trust  in  us  with 
eyes,  has  been  bestowed  in  vain.  "  Good- 
night, little  ones,"  he  says.  "  Sleep  well,  for 
those  who  have  watched  you  to-day  could 
never,  never  forget  you." 

The  film's  reception  has  been  most  grati- 
fying. In  London  alone  £1,680.  10s.  2d. 
has  been  collected  from  34  theatres  in 
five  months.  These  collections  were  gener- 
ally held  for  six  or  seven  consecutive  days 
with  two  collectors  stationed  in  the  foyer. 
Until  the  end  of  June  the  film  is  booked 
on  an  average  of  three  theatres  per  week. 

The  film  can  be  purchased  from  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  for  six 
guineas  and  may  be  expected  to  give  good 
projection  for  140  showings.  It  can  be 
posted  abroad  to  practically  any  part  of  the 
world  for  about  15s.  The  duty  varies  in 
different  countries,  being  nil  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  about  $9  in  U.S.A.  and 
$13.50  in  Canada. 
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LIAISON    WORK    FOR    THE    PARTIALLY 

SIGHTED. 

By  F.  W.  PRESTON- J  ARM  AN. 


TO  fall  between  two  stools 
is  proverbially  an  awkward 
fate. 
But,  in  extenuation,  there 
is  sometimes  this  to  be  said 
about  it,  that  whereas  one 
stool  may  be  seemingly  com- 
fortable the  other  may  be  palpably  hard,  and 
stretched  between  the  stools  there  may  at 
least  be  a  rug.  Moreover,  no  matter  how 
attractive  the  comfortable  stool  may  seem, 
the  hard  stool  becomes  even  less  inviting 
the  more  it  is  realised  that  on  the  covered 
floor  one  can  lie  down,  turn  over,  and  rest  on 
an  elbow.  No  such  latitude  is  possible  on  the 
hard  stool,  whatever  the  ease  to  be  enjoyed 
on  the  comfortable  one. 

From  certain  points  of  view,  the  partially 
sighted  may  appear  to  be  specially  handi- 
capped in  being  neither  well  sighted  nor 
totally  blind.  We  know,  for  instance,  that 
in  their  case  it  has  been  peculiarly  difficult 
to  solve  the  problems  of  vocation  and  voca- 
tional guidance.  So  far,  they  have  been 
easy  victims  of  blind-alley  employment — 
in  these  days  of  specialisation  a  double 
misfortune. 

Even  so,  the  same  optimism  that  now  bids 
us  speak  of  the  partially  sighted  rather  than 
of  the  partially  blind,  will  encourage  us  to 
believe  that  the  future  can  give  them  definite 
missions  in  a  wide  field  ;  and  this  inter- 
mediate position  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves may  be  the  pointer. 

Capitalising  the  Assets. 

In  dependence,  of  course,  upon  environ- 
ments and  individual  temperaments,  the 
partially  sighted  are  in  an  unusually  good 
position  to  cultivate  broad  sympathies. 
Grateful  for  the  light  that  is  theirs,  they  can 
have  a  fellow-feeling  for  and,  in  the  daily 
round,  can  intelligently  assist  those  who  are 
in  total  darkness.  Useful — as  blind-alley 
employment,  if  nothing  else,  proves  them 
to  be — they  can  make  easy  contact  and  find 
common  ground  with  members  of  the  sighted 
world.  And  somehow  broad  sympathies  can 
breed  a  confidence  that  is  useful  in  the  sup- 


pression of  lurking  feelings  of  inferiority. 
But  how  can  broad  sympathies  that  come 
from  a  falling  between  two  stools  be  com- 
mercialised ?  Assets  though  they  may  be, 
how  can  they  be  capitalised  for  the  purposes 
of  providing  a  wide  field  of  business  oppor- 
tunity for  the  partially  sighted  ? 

Well,  in  their  intermediate  position,  the 
partially  sighted  always  form  something  of  a 
link  ;  and  there  is  a  persistent  call  in  the 
workaday  world  for  those  who  can  link  up 
naturally  and  efficiently.  In  the  liaison 
services  of  industry  and  commerce,  broad 
sympathies,  from  which  so  much  sound 
knowledge  of  human  nature  can  issue,  have 
a  high  value.  Generally  speaking,  the 
greater  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  the 
higher  will  be  the  degree  of  success  attain- 
able in  liaison  work.  Without  it,  there  can- 
not be  that  subtle  thing  called  "  selling 
ability  "  ;  with  it,  there  can  be  in  and  for  the 
work  a  consistently  good  mental  approach. 

A  Far-flung  Range. 

In  the  liaison  services  of  industry  and 
commerce,  men — and  women,  too — of 
greatly  varying  capacity  and  ambition  are 
engaged.  There  are  those  who  collect  small 
orders  from  the  housewife  and  those  who  sell 
goods,  property  and  services  of  every 
description  to  institutions  and  business 
hotises,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  They  are 
variously  called  agents,  salesmen,  travellers, 
negotiators  and  representatives.  A  rather 
limited  company,  formed  by  those  who  have 
a  taste  for  languages,  act  as  interpreters  and 
guides. 

A  curious  feature  of  liaison  work  in  this 
country  is  that  men  have  so  often  drifted 
into  it  rather  than  deliberately  entered  it 
for  a  career  as  young  fellows.  Probably  one 
reason  for  this  has  been  that  until  compara- 
tively recent  years,  firms  did  not  send  men 
out  "  on  the  road  "  until  they  were  about 
thirty  years  of  age.  In  clays  of  the  tall  hat, 
we  presume  that  a  certain  dignity  was 
deemed  a  better  qualification  than  youthful 
energy.     But  nowadays  young  men  of  twenty 
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are  accepted  and  sometimes  receive  training 
in  the  selling-technique  that  has  been  found 
most  effective  in  a  firm's  business.  It  is 
never  too  late  to  start  in  liaison  work,  but 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  those  who 
start  when  they  are  young  have  the  soundest 
chances  of  achieving  the  best  results  in  a 
career  where  psychological  factors  are  all- 
important. 

Selecting  the  Paths. 

No  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  genius,  but 
we  take  it  that  normally  the  partially  sighted 
cannot  hope  to  enter  every  nook  and  cranny 
in  this  field  of  activity.  But  this  is  no 
hardship,  for  there  are  many  paths  along 
which  keen  sight  is  not  essential. 

Speciality-selling — which  usually  means 
the  selling  of  a  machine  of  some  sort — in- 
volves frequent  demonstrations  by  the  sales- 
man, sometimes  in  a  poor  light,  and  is  un- 
likely to  be  suitable.  Moreover,  since  quick 
repetition  orders  can  rarely  be  expected  in 
this  type  of  business,  the  salesman  does  not 
usually  get  to  know  his  customers  well  ; 
whereas  to  establish  a  good  understanding 
with  their  customers  might  be  of  special 
advantage  to  the  partially  sighted. 

Equally,  the  negotiation  of  sales  of  any 
product  or  scheme  requiring  the  discussion 
of  intricate  diagrams  or  plans,  could  not  be 
recommended. 

So  also  in  the  selling  of  insurance,  the 
handicap  might  be  too  great  because  of  the 
constant  need  to  refer  to  closely  printed  and 
complicated  tables  of  rates  and  premiums 
whether  the  light  be  good  or  indifferent. 

The  ideal  liaison  work  for  the  partially 
sighted  might  be  to  conduct  interviews  on 
behalf  of  a  business  (or  social)  cause  or 
service  that  has  merely  to  be  discussed.  But 
in  close  running  would  be  the  selling  to 
business  houses  of  products  such  as  soap, 
perfumes,  patent  medicines  and  canned  goods 
(but  their  number  is  legion),  where  the 
showing  of  the  samples  would  require  neither 
manual  skill  nor  visual  keenness. 

Overseas. 

For  the  more  adventurous  and  ambitious, 
a  career  in  representing  a  British  firm 
abroad  will  make  its  own  appeal.  In  any 
case,  the  partially-sighted  representative 
would  no  doubt  reap  benefit  by  living  and 
working  in  a  sunny  land — in  any  country  in 


fact  where  he  could  escape  the  gloom  of  the 
British  winter  and  its  attendant  difficulties. 

Under  the  countless  mergers  and  the 
general  movement  towards  "  big  business  " 
of  recent  years,  customers  everywhere  have 
tended  to  become  ciphers  rather  than  to  be 
business  friends.  It  is  now  being  realised 
that  this  tendency  can  sometimes  react  un- 
favourably to  business-getting  in  foreign 
markets,  especially  under  the  present  uni- 
versally restricted  conditions  of  trade  and 
increased  competition.  In  the  future,  British 
firms  are  likely  to  aim  at  a  closer  liaison 
with  their  customers  overseas,  and  there  will 
be  wider  openings  for  men  of  good  and 
cheerful  personality  who  can  really  represent 
their  firms — do  something  more  than  ' '  travel 
in  the  goods." 

Except  in  some  English-speaking  coun- 
tries, a  fluency  in  at  least  one  foreign  tongue 
would  be  essential ;  and  equally  essential  in 
any  country  would  be  an  ability  to  study  and 
appreciate  its  customs  and  peculiar  needs. 

At  this  point,  it  may  be  suggested  that 
there  is  no  conclusive  reason  why  the  par- 
tially sighted  who  have  made  a  success  in 
selling  goods  or  services,  should  not,  if  they 
also  have  organising  ability,  train  on  to  be- 
come sales  managers. 

Training  for  the  Life. 

Is  it  possible  to  contemplate  that  in 
schools  for  the  partially  sighted,  the  curri- 
culum could  be  so  modified  or  extended  that 
preliminary  instruction  could  be  given  to 
suitable  pupils  to  prepare  them .  for  liaison 
work  ? 

Likely  pupils  could,  of  course,  be  urged  to 
meet  and  talk  with  as  many  people  as  pos- 
sible and  so  learn  to  become  "  good  mixers." 

But  it  is  clear  that  the  real  task  in  liaison 
work  lies  in  the  interview.  And  in  this  work 
it  is  on  their  ability  to  conduct  interviews 
that  the  success  of  the  partially  sighted 
depends. 

Perhaps  the  schools  could  give  instruction 
in  the  art  of  obtaining  and  conducting  inter- 
views. Interviews  could  be  practised  under 
varied  conditions  of  light ;  and  on  such 
occasions  the  ear  would  be  encouraged  to 
deputise  for  the  eye  whenever  required 
and  as  far  as  possible. 

Some  practice  might  be  carried  out  in 
passing  from  bright  daylight  to  the  more 
subdued  light  of  a  building,  and  in  adjusting 
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the  eyes  to  the  changed  conditions  before 
seeking  an  interview. 

And  practice  would  be  the  more  realistic 
if  arrangements  could  be  made  with  em- 
ployers to  allow  likely  pupils  to  visit  factories 
and  offices,  so  that  they  might  get  a  first- 
hand idea  of  the  goods  or  services  they  felt 
they  could  sell. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  mindful  that  the 
partially  sighted  in  seeking  to  avoid  blind- 
alley  employment  would  be  best  served  by 
careers  in  which  they  could  meet  sighted  folk 
"  on  the  level."  Liaison  work  can  only  be 
done  successfully  on  the  level,  and  for  that 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  may  be  that  to 
become  an  effective  intermediary  is  a 
natural  corollary  of  falling  between  two 
stools. 


OBITUARY 

We  deeplv  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of:— 

Robert  Donaldson,  of  Edinburgh,  a  blind 
journalist,  and  a  well-known  figure  in 
Scottish  Co-operative  circles. 

J.  L.  Haworth,  of  Accrington.  Mr. 
Haworth  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  six,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Royal  Normal  College. 
He  trained  as  a  piano-tuner,  and  became  the 
head  of  the  firm  of  J.  L.  Haworth  &  Co., 
musical  instrument  dealers.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Accrington  and  District 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  always  took  a 
keen  interest  in  its  work. 

The  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Lloyd,  Bishop 
of  Maenan,  Suffragan  of  St.  Asaph.  The 
Bishop  was  keenly  interested  in  educational 
work,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Rhyl  School 
for  the  Blind. 

James  Mee,  of  Ashton,  a  blind  teacher  of 
music.  Mr.  Mee  was  a  former  pupil  at 
Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind.  He  was 
always  ready  to  give  his  services  in  aid  of 
charity,  and  was  active  during  the  War  in 
organising  concerts  for  military  hospitals. 

Samuel  Rigby,  of  Harrogate,  hon. 
treasurer  of  the  Stockport  Institute  for  the 
Blind  for  over  thirty  years.  Mr.  Rigby, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  88,  was  the  oldest 
surviving  Borough  magistrate,  and  an  active 
worker  throughout  his  life  in  causes  for  the 
welfare  of  the  young. 


THE 
VALUE  OF  WIRELESS 

THE    value    of    wireless     was     being 
discussed    at    a    Home    Teachers' 
Conference   recently.     One   of   the 
Home  Teachers  is  blind  and  made 
one  or  two  good  points  : — 

Quite  a  number  of  blind  people  definitely 
listen  to  wireless  to  learn  and  not  simply  to 
pass  the  time  away.  Wireless  actually 
stimulates  their  mental  activity  and  so  far 
from  causing  them  to  read  less,  arouses  their 
appetite  for  fresh  knowledge  and  encourages 
them  to  get  it  from  books.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  afternoon  talks,  especially  prepared 
for  schools,  are  of  very  great  value.  One 
blind  woman  regularly  locks  her  door,  when 
these  talks  are  on,  so  that  she  can  "go  to 
school,"  as  she  terms  it,  undisturbed. 

The  conversational  powers  of  a  number  of 
blind  people  have  definitely  improved  since 
they  have  had  wireless,  and  obviously  the 
news  supplies  them  with  many  topics  for 
discussion.  A  blind  man,  who  not  infre- 
quently talks  in  public,  in  his  chapel  and 
elsewhere,  has  found  the  wireless  a  source 
of  inspiration,  and  gets  many  of  his  ideas 
therefrom. 

Wireless  is  also  appreciated  because,  in 
many  respects,  it  places  the  blind  on  an 
equality  with  the  sighted.  It  might,  in 
fact,  be  said  that  the  wireless  plays  are 
really  adapted  to  blind  people  and  in  a  sense 
the  same  is  true  of  the  eye-witness  reports 
on  all  kinds  of  games  and  matches.  The 
blind  people  who  have  seen  at  some  period, 
are  also  grateful  to  the  wireless  for  enabling 
them  to  live  again  their  old  experiences. 
Happy  memories  are  recalled  when  the  old 
songs  are  repeated  which  were  popular  in 
the  days  when  they  were  young,  and  the 
quondam  footballer  imagines  himself 
once  more  deftly  passing  the  ball  down 
the  field  as  he  follows  the  running  com- 
mentary of  some  big  game. 

It  is,  of  course,  common  knowledge  that 
the  blind  people  listen  in  for  many  more 
hours  than  the  sighted.  The  reason  for 
this,  advanced  by  one  enthusiast,  was  that 
he  was  afraid  to  miss  something  good  if  he 
switched  it  off  !  ! 
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A    SUMMER    HOLIDAY. 


IES  Enfants  aux  Yeux  Eteints, 
a  French  translation  by  Mme 
Hanouche  from  the  Czech  of 
Lida  Durdikova,  is  a  slight  but 
graphically  told  tale  of  a  girl's 
■  holiday,  based  on  the  true  story 
'm  of  a  war-time  experiment. 
The  story  opens  with  an  account  of  the 
meeting  of  impetuous  eighteen-year-old 
Clare  and  the  elderly  doctor  of  an  Ophthal- 
mic Clinic,  tired  and  depressed  after  his 
day's  work.  As  they  walk,  he  tells  Clare  of 
six  little  blind  boys  obliged  to  spend  their 
summer  holiday  at  the  Institute,  as  they 
have  no  homes  to  which  to  return.  The 
story  awakens  Clare's  sympathy,  for  she  is 
an  ardent  child-lover,  and  she  offers  to  take 
them  with  her  for  three  months  to  a  moun- 
tain cottage  where  she  has  planned  to  spend 
her  own  holiday.  Demurring  at  first,  the 
doctor  finally  agrees,  and  the  rest  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  adventure, 
which  is  a  transcription  of  Mme  Durdikova's 
diary  ;  for  she  was  herself  the  heroine  of  a 
similar  experience,  whilst  a  student  of 
educational  methods. 

The  six  children  arrived  at  the  country 
station  in  charge  of  an  attendant  from  the 
Home,  but  only  five  of  them  were  to  remain. 
John  had  been  allowed  to  come,  for  the  sake 
of  the  train  journey,  but  the  doctor  did  not 
feel  that  Clare  should  be  asked  to  take  him. 
He  was  older  than  the  rest,  old  enough  indeed 
to  begin  his  training  for  a  trade,  and  his 
blindness  was  due  to  burns  which  had 
brought  with  them  such  terrible  disfigure- 
ment that  his  face  was  painful  to  look  at. 
For  a  second  on  seeing  him  Clare  recoiled  in 
horror,  but  only  for  a  second,  and  she  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  keep  John  with  the  others. 

At  first  the  children  seemed  typical  pro- 
ducts of  a  rigid  institutionalism,  and  alto- 
gether lacking  in  the  spontaneity  of  child- 
hood. Their  "  Yes,  please,  miss  "  and  "'  No, 
thank  you,  miss  "  to  all  Clare's  overtures, 
and  their  habit  of  rising  silently  to  their  feet 
whenever  they  heard  her  enter  the  room,  came 
as  a  shock.  She  explained  to  the  children 
that  she  wanted  to  be  their  friend,  that  they 
were  to  share  with  her  in  all  the  fun  of  keep- 


ing house  and  of  exploring  the  countryside, 
as  an  equal,  and  not  as  a  remote  grown  up, 
and  by  degrees  she  broke  through  the  bar- 
riers, so  that  each  day  came  to  bring  new 
delights  as  she,  with  the  children,  discovered 
the  world.  Probably  Clare's  very  youth 
made  her  a  better  companion  than  anyone 
older  would  have  been,  for  she  had  not  grown 
stale,  and  birds,  trees,  and  flowers  still  held 
a  thrill  for  her,  and  made  her  talk  of  them  to 
the  children  something  very  far  removed 
from  the  formal  Nature-study  of  a  class- 
room. 

They  gathered  apricots,  which  the  children 
had  never  handled  before,  and  excitedly  they 
came  around  her  to  touch  the  fruit,  while 
John  cried  out  :  "  Clare,  Clare,  this  fruit  has 
a  skin  like  a  person.  It  is  even  warm. 
Isn't  it  strange,  Clare,  isn't  it  strange  ?  " 
Together  they  went  on  an  expedition  that 
involved  walking  across  a  narrow  plank  over 
a  stream,  and  Clare  faltered,  so  that  the 
children,  after  going  across  quite  fearlessly, 
had  to  come  back  for  her,  and  lead  her 
across  after  she  had  shut  her  eyes.  Flowers 
were  a  delight,  and  the  boys  would  decide  in 
the  morning  which  special  flower  they  would 
pick,  so  that  the  bowl  on  the  table  might 
contain  six  different  varieties,  and  six  dif- 
ferent fragrances ;  and  Frank  would  say 
excitedly  at  breakfast  :  "I  dreamt  of  the 
smell  of  clover  last  night."  Charles,  who 
was  only  six,  and  the  baby  of  the  party,  was 
a  special  favourite,  and  came  to  Clare  one 
day  with  his  hands  full  of  strawberries,  a  few 
red  and  ripe,  but  nearly  all  green,  and 
waited  eagerly  to  hear  her  expressions  of 
delight  as  she  tasted  them  ;  "  perhaps  there 
are  some  Unripe  ones  among  them,"  he  said 
doubtfully,  and  Clare  had  to  admit  it,  but 
assured  him  that  they  all  tasted  very  sweet. 

Sometimes  she  would  hear  the  children 
talking  about  her  to  one  another,  as  she  came 
and  went  about  her  housework.  They  had 
guessed  that  she  found  walking  slowly  irk- 
some, and  as  institution  children  they  were 
uncertain  and  clumsy  on  their  feet.  "We 
must  let  her  take  a  run  sometimes  "  (John 
was  talking  to  Paul).  "  I  know  how  she  loves 
running.     We  must  let  her  ;  we  must.     We 
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know  quite  well  that  she  will  always  return 
to  us."  She  was  anxious  to  encourage  the 
children  sometimes  to  go  out  for  walks 
alone,  and  she  noticed  that  their  first  at- 
tempts at  real  independence  dated  from  a  day 
when  she  had  herself  stumbled  and  fallen 
when  they  were  out  together.  If  Clare 
could  fall,  they  seemed  to  reason,  they 
need  not  be  shy  of  groping  and  falling  too, 
and  in  time  they  became  more  daring,  and 
would  go  singly  to  fetch  the  milk  from  the 
gamekeeper's  cottage  half  an  hour  away,  and 
on  the  further  side  of  a  railway  track. 

As  time  went  on,  Clare  found  that  her  own 
fingers  were  becoming  more  sensitive,  and 
her  own  ears  far  more  receptive,  so  that  the 
night,  which  had  once  seemed  to  her  silent, 
became  vibrant  with  sound,  and  surfaces 
which  she  had  thought  smooth  gained  new 
textures. 

She  came  to  dread  the  return  of  the  children 
to  institution  life,  and  in  her  fears  would  see 


them  "  growing  up  into  blind  men,  inert, 
and  pale,  trembling  with  fear  at  each  inde- 
pendent step  they  take,  their  arms  anxiously 
stretched  before  them.  She  wished  to  see 
them  with  arms  swinging  and  heads  up. 
She  would  a  thousand  times  rather  see  them 
standing  solitary  near  a  precipice  than  being 
led  in  a  band  like  a  frightened  and  helpless 
flock." 

All  too  soon  the  end  of  the  holiday  came, 
and  the  little  story  ends  sadly  with  the 
parting  at  the  wayside  station,  when  the 
boys  returned  to  the  institute,  and  Clare 
watched  the  train  bear  them  away  from  the 
country  that  they  had  learned  to  love  with 
her.  The  book  is  an  indictment  of  institution 
life  for  children,  whether  blind  or  seeing,  and 
shows  very  vividly  what  the  companion- 
ship of  a  gifted  girl  could  mean  to  these 
rather  pathetic  little  boys,  who  even  in  a 
few  weeks  were  transformed  from  the  "  in- 
stitution child  "  into  something  far  more 
natural  and  more  childlike. 


BLIND    VOCALISTS    AND    INSTRUMENTALISTS. 


BLIND  vocalists  and  blind  instru- 
mentalists often  find  the  road  to 
engagements  a  stony,  lonely  way. 
Perhaps  this  is  because  they  have 
to  depend  so  much  upon  their  own  unaided 
efforts.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  natural  to  assume 
that  a  group  of  performers  who  "  pool  " 
their  talents  and  experience  would  have  a 
far  better  chance  of  securing  engagements 
than  the  solo  performers  by  solo  efforts. 

The  success  recently  of  a  Blind  Male 
Quartet  in  a  provincial  town  suggests  that 
if  other  blind  singers  formed  quartets  they 
might  meet  with  similar  success.  The  male 
quartet  undoubtedly  provides  a  unique 
opening  for  blind  performers,  as  this  branch 
of  the  music  profession,  unlike  most  other 
branches,  has  not  been  overdone.  There 
must  be  many  towns  in  which  a  male  quartet, 
smart  in  appearance,  well  trained,  and  with 
a  carefully  selected  repertoire,  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  securing  engagements  and 
commanding  substantial  fees.  As  a  pre- 
liminary, it  would  be  necessary  for  singers 
who  would  welcome  this  means  of  augment- 
ing their  income,  to  get  together  and  arrange 
themselves  in  suitable  parties.  Accordingly, 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  willing 


to  receive  the  names  and  addresses  of  any 
blind  singers  interested  in  the  proposal,  and 
the  Secretary-General,  to  whom  letters  should 
be  addressed  at  224,  Gt.  Portland  Street,W.i, 
will  put  singers  resident  in  the  same  district 
in  touch  with  each  other.  If  assistance  is 
required,  the  Institute  is  prepared  to  consider 
providing  facilities  for  training  which  may 
be  required  in  the  early  stages  of  any  such 
venture. 

The  National  Institute  wishes  also  to  help 
blind  instrumentalists  and  is  making  a 
beginning  by  considering  the  possibility  of 
forming  a  dance  band  in  London  under 
experienced  direction.  If  a  sufficient  number 
of  experienced  players  is  forthcoming,  it  is 
proposed  that  they  should  meet  at  the 
Institute  for  rehearsals.  The  National  In- 
stitute would  be  prepared  to  give  financial 
assistance  in  the  early  stages  of  the  under- 
taking and  would  continue  to  assist  if  re- 
quired, but  it  is  hoped  that  the  band  would 
soon  become  self-supporting  on  a  co-operative 
basis.  Instrumentalists,  residing  in  London, 
who  possess  the  necessary  qualifications 
should  communicate  with  the  Secretary- 
General,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 
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PREVENTION    BY    TREATMENT   AND 

BY   WARNING. 

THE    General   Assembly    of   the    International   Association    for    the    Prevention    of 
Blindness,  which  took  place  in  London  this  month  and  is  described  in  our  leading 
article,  is  the  first  meeting  of  the  Association  to  be  held  in  this  country.     Assisted 
by    skilful    publicity    it    has   aroused  considerable  interest   amongst   the  general 
public.     This  interest  should  not  be  allowed  to  die. 
There  are,  in  reality,  two  problems  of  Prevention  :    prevention  by  treatment, 
and  prevention  by  warning.     Prevention  by  treatment  involves  statistical  investi- 
gation of  the  physiological  causes  of  blindness  and  medical  investigation  of  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye.     Prevention  by  warning  involves  statistical  investigation  of  the 
accidental  causes  of  blindness  and  investigation  into  the  means  whereby  ignorance  of  causes  and 
negligence  of  precautions  may  be  eliminated. 

During  recent  years  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  first  series  of  investigations. 
The  Department  of  Health  for  Scotland  and  the  Scottish  Education  Department  were  pioneers  in 
establishing  a  Medical  Certification  Scheme,  whereby  uniformity  of  certification  throughout  Scotland 
was  obtained,  mainly  by  the  establishment  of  four  regional  clinics  at  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dundee 
and  Aberdeen.  In  England,  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee,  formed  by  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind  and  assisted  financially  by  the  National  Institute  and  Cloth- 
workers'  Company,  has  been  gradually  covering  the  field  of  enquiry.  It  has  issued  a  Form  of  Certifi- 
cation, based  on  the  Scottish  Form  but  slightly  more  complicated,  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health  and  the  Board  of  Education  and  adopted  by  many  Local  Authorities.  It  has 
also  carried  out  an  experiment  on  the  following-up  of  patients  in  ophthalmic  hospitals,  issued  a  report 
on  hereditary  blindness,  investigated  the  preventive  measures  adopted  by  Local  Authorities,  and 
made  some  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  blindness  in  industry. 

Certification  of  blindness  will  contribute  to  the  prevention  of  blindness  when  an  adequate 
and  uniform  certificate  is  adopted  by  every  Local  Authority  throughout  the  country.  Data  regarding 
the  causes  of  blindness,  whether  due  to  disease  or  accident,  will  then  be  available,  and  can  be  used 
as  the  basis  of  a  scientific  investigation  of  the  problems  of  race  and  heredity,  and  of  the  social  and 
industrial  conditions  and  educational  and  emplovment  methods,  which  predispose  to  blindness  or 
cause  it.     Information  of  this  kind  does  not  at  present  exist.     It  is  greatly  needed. 

Scotland  is  again  taking  the  lead.  Last  month  we  reported  that  Mr.  William  Henry  Ross, 
a  blind  business  man  of  Edinburgh,  had  given  £40,000  to  establish  an  organisation  in  Edinburgh 
for  research  work  into  the  causes  of  blindness  and  for  practical  measures  of  prevention.  Dr.  Arthur 
H.  H.  Sinclair,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  and  Consulting  Surgeon  to 
the  Ophthalmic  Department  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  is  Chairman  of  the  Trustees  who  will  administer 
the  Fund.  The  Ross  Foundation  is  the  first  British  research  organisation  of  this  kind,  and  it  may 
reasonably  be  assumed  that  its  work  will  be  carried  on  in  Edinburgh  as  part  of  the  medical  equipment 
of  the  University.  Its  research  will  be  primarily  ophthalmological,  and  we  hope  that  Mr.  Ross's 
munificence  will  have  far-reaching  results. 

The  problems  connected  with  prevention  by  warning  have  still  to  be  tackled.  In  this  country, 
the  Public  Health  Service  is  highly  developed  and  many  things  are  done  as  a  matter  of  public  health 
routine  by  the  Local  Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  Public  Health  Committees  which,  in  other  countries, 
are  still  matters  for  lay  propaganda.  There  is  need  now  for  a  stud}'  of  the  social  and  industrial 
field  of  prevention  designed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  show  how  far  skilfully  conducted  propaganda 
could  in  fact  be  expected  to  minimise  the  risks  of  blindness  which  are  present  in  certain  occupations, 
certain  states  of  health  and  certain  forms  of  environment. 
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THE  PYKE-GLAUSER  BRAILLE  WRITING 

MACHINE. 


THE  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  has  just  placed  on 
the  market  a  new  type  of 
Braille  writing  machine.  The 
Pyke-Glauser  Braille  Writ- 
ing Machine  is  of  all-metal 
construction  and  is  designed 
so  that  the  Braille  dots  appear  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  paper,  thus  enabling  the  Braille 
to  be  read  as  soon  as  it  is  written. 

There  are  six  keys  and  a  space  key  ;  the 
latter  is  placed  centrally  with  three  keys  on 
each  side. 

The  keys  are  numbered  from  the  space 
bar    outwards,    as    follows : — 

On  the  left      1  —  2  —  3 
On  the  right  4  —  5  —  6 
The   keys   and   paper  remain   stationary 
while  writing  and  the  paper  is  kept  flat. 

A  bell  gives  warning  when  the  end  of  the 
line  is  being  approached  and  a  Braille  scale 
and  back-spacer  are  provided.  A  reversible 
metal  clamp  is  used  for  holding  the  paper  ; 


1.  Double  folding  board. 

2.  Metal  paper -clamp. 

3.  Embossed,  scale. 

4.  Space  bar. 

5.  Lifting  bar. 

6.  Back  spacer. 
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it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  remove  the 
paper  when  writing  on  the  reverse  side,  i.e., 
in  interlining  or  interpointing  ;  the  clamp 
with  the  paper  still  held  firmly  is  reversed 
as  one  unit. 

The  binding  margin  is  made  automatically 
and  the  carriage  may  be  released  and  set  at 
any  point  of  the  slide,  thereby  saving  time. 

The  machine  is  provided  with  an  inter- 
lining board,  giving  20  lines  per  side  on 
paper  measuring  10  inches  by  13!  inches. 
A  combined  interlining  and  interpointing 
board  and,  if  required,  a  special  clamp  for 
"  forcing  "  a  line  at  the  top  of  the  paper, 
can  be  supplied  at  an  additional  cost. 

A  fibre  case  of  sufficient  size  to  cam*  a 
supply  of  suitable  paper  is  supplied  with  the 
machine.  A  rexine  covered  wooden  case  is 
also  supplied,  but  at  a  slightly  higher  price. 

Weight  of  machine,  -]\  lbs. 

Weight  of  fibre  case,  4-J-  lbs. 

Dimension  of  fibre  case,  17^-  inches  by  iz\  inches  by 


61  inches. 


Key 

7.    Escapement  housing. 
3.    Carriage. 
9.    Bell. 

10.  Oscillating  rack  and  engraved 

11.  Kevs. 


scale. 


Weight  of  rexine  covered  case,  8  lbs. 
Dimension    of    rexine    covered    case,    17-J 
inches  by  12$  inches  by  6i  inches. 

Full  instructions  in  Braille  and 
letterpress  are  supplied  with  each 
machine.  All  machines  are  carefully 
tested  prior  to  sale. 

List  of  Prices. 

Catalogue 

No.        Description.    £     s.   d.       £     s.  d. 

9344  Int  erlining 

Model       in 

Fibre   Case  6  12     6       5   19     3** 

9345  Interpointing 

Model       in 

Fibre   Case  6  12     6       5   19     3** 

9346  Combined 

Interlining 
and  Inter- 
p  oint  in  g 
Model  in 
Fibre    Case  7     2     6       6     8     3** 

9347  "   Forced 

Line 

Clamp       ..030       029** 

9348  Rexine    Cov- 

ered Case 
supplied  in 
lieu  of  Fibre 
Case  men- 
t  i  o  n  e  d 
above  for 
an  addi- 
tional      .  .    o     6     9       o     6     o** 

** Special  Prices  to   blind   individuals    and 
institutions  in  the  British  Empire. 
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THE    BLIND    AND    THE    LITERARY 
PROFESSION.-V. 


N  my  last  article  I  tried  to  entice  the 
budding  writer  of  broadcast  plays  to 
forsake  the  confines  of  the  theatre   for 


the  infinities  of  the  air  in  selecting  the 


I 

! .  subject  and  considering  the  scope  of 
I  his  drama.  My  present  intention  is  to 
ML,  lure  him,  in  its  composition,  from  the 
technique  of  sight,  which,  like  dust  from  the 
boards,  so  persistently  sticks  to  the  technique 
of  current  broadcast  plays,  to  the  technique 
of  hearing.  The  object  of  both  my  argu- 
ments is  to  induce  the  blind  playwright  to 
produce  a  unique  play — a  real  sound  play, 
unlike  any  stage  play  or  broadcast  stage 
play  ever  presented,  and  if  these  scattered 
notes  can  achieve  that  object  they  will  be 
justified. 

Let  me  assume  that  a  blind  writer  has 
determined  to  have  a  shot  at  such  a  play 
and  that  he  has  selected  his  subject  after  due 
consideration  of  the  virtually  unlimited 
possibilities  of  his  stage,  the  air,  and  of  the 
limited  possibilities  of  his  medium,  sound. 
He  will  then  be  face  to  face  with  three 
processes — the  process  of  creation  as  an 
idea  or  thinking  out,  the  process  of  presenta- 
tion as  literature  or  writing  down,  the 
process  of  re-presentation  as  drama  or 
production. 

In  the  process  of  creation  as  an  idea,  I 
think  the  better  plan  is  to  create  characters 
before  plot  ;  it  is  so  infinitely  a  greater  task. 
To  give  life  to  his  characters,  the  playwright 
must  create  them  objectively  ;  they  must  be 
free  from  him,  the  dramatist — men  and  women 
who  were  born  before  his  drama  and  will 
live  after  it  ;  only  when  they  are  so  alive 
as  to  be  almost  beyond  control  may  he 
subject  them  to  the  dominance  of  the 
dramatic  framework.  They  must  be  free 
agents  until  the  dramatic  fates  swoop  down 
on  them  and  weave  the  loose  ends  of  them, 
each  of  its  own  life's  colour  and  form,  into 
the  fabric  of  the  play.  They  must  be  as  the 
notes  of  a  wild  bird,  caught  into  a  chord. 

How  are  fictitious  characters  begotten, 
how  conceived  ?  How  came  Henry  V, 
Falstaff,  Jeanie  Deans,  Micawber,  into  im- 
mortal being  ? 


Historical  characters  in  fiction  and  drama 
are  begotten  by  imagination  on  book- 
knowledge  ;  all  other  characters  are  begotten 
by  imagination  either  on  observation  or  on 
understanding.  In  other  words,  each  charac- 
ter in  a  work  of  fiction  is  either  a  composite 
portrait  of  someone  who  has  actually  lived 
and  details  of  whose  career  have  been 
gathered  from  books  or  hearsay ;  a  faithful 
portrait  (discreetly  veiled)  of  someone  who 
is  actually  alive  and  whose  career  has  been 
actually  observed  by  the  writer  ;  or  a 
portrait  of  someone  entirely  imaginary, 
but  whose  physical  and  intellectual  anatomy 
is  entirely  realistic. 

In  revitalising  historical  characters,  a 
blind  writer  is  not  handicapped  to  an}' 
extent.  Historical  records  are  as  open  to 
him  as  to  a  writer  with  sight.  The  latter 
may  gain  inspiration  from  paintings  and 
statuary,  visible  clothing  and  visible  dwel- 
ling-place, but  I  do  not  think  that  Shake- 
speare, for  example,  pored  over  illuminated 
manuscripts  and  gazed  at  effigies,  and 
wandered  in  palaces  and  castles,  and  pon- 
dered over  coronation  robes  and  crowns  in 
order  to  create  a  living  king.  Yet  it  would  be 
interesting  to  learn  how  far  the  character  of 
Henry  VIII  as  conceived  by  a  writer  who 
had  never  been  enchained  to  the  portraits  of 
"  Bluff  King  Hal  "  would  correspond  with 
the  gentleman  whose  private  life  is  now  so 
familiar  to  the  crowd. 

But  whether  a  blind  writer  is  handicapped 
in  his  portrayal  of  actual  living  people  or 
imaginary  living  people  by  his  inability  to 
observe  or  to  understand  through  sight,  I 
am  not  certain.  I  cannot  be  certain  until  I 
meet,  in  his  words  either  read  or  heard,  the 
blind  writer's  neighbour  who  has  been 
"  lifted  "  into  the  book  or  play,  or  the  blind 
writer's  idea  of  someone  else's  neighbour 
who  is  alive  in  his  words  because  of  his 
knowledge  of  neighbours  in  general. 

Here  I  can  only  surmise.  If  a  blind  man 
meets  and  talks  to  me  every  day,  is  his  idea 
of  me  similar  to  the  idea  of  me  of  the  man 
who  meets  and  talks  to  me  but  who  also 
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sees  me  every  day  ?  Does  the  sight  of  me 
assist  or  hinder  the  perception  of  me  by 
touch  and  hearing  ?  At  first  thought,  it 
should  assist,  but  appearances  are  pro- 
verbially misleading.  May  not  the  truth  of 
a  man's  character  tend  to  be  in  his  voice 
and  the  touch  of  his  hand,  and  the  falsehood 
of  it  tend  to  be  in  his  face  ?  May  not  the 
ear  and  the  hand  be  greater  touchstones  of 
veracity  than  the  eye  ?  These  are  questions 
which  1  cannot  answer,  but  I  see  no  reason 
why  a  blind  man's  conception  of  me  should 
not  be  at  least  as  true  as  a  sighted  man's 
conception  of  me.  I  do  know  that  in  judging 
a  man  a  person  with  sight  is  often  led  from  a 
study  of  the  invisible  soul  to  a  study  of  the 
visible  ill-tied  tie.  The  ill-tied  tie  may  be 
the  visible  sign  of  an  invisible  untidiness  of 
soul,  but  suppose  it  be  but  the  result  of 
fortuitous  accident — a  watch  gone  slow  ? 
And  what  of  such  a  magnet  to  sight  as  a 
flake  of  smut  on  an  unconscious  nose  ? 
It  may  so  absorb  the  observation  of  a 
humorist  that,  for  ever  afterwards,  the 
smut  is  there,  prince  of  the  proudest  nasal 
pomposity. 

"  Who  can  trust  the  eye  when  it  is  en- 
thralled by  beauty  ?  "  may  be  capped  by 
"  Who  can  trust  the  ear  when  it  is  enthralled 
by  sound  ?  "  In  such  a  debate  I  should, 
without  dwelling  on  the  mantraps  of  clothes 
and  cosmetics,  vote  for  the  higher  judicial 
authority  of  him  who  hears,  because  I 
imagine  his  sense  of  hearing  is  more  highly 
trained  in  detecting  the  artificialities  of 
sound  than  the  sense  of  seeing  is  in  detecting 
the  visible  artificialities.  In  the  first 
place,  the  sense  of  seeing  in  the  one  can 
be  side-tracked  by  the  sense  of  hearing, 
whereas  the  sense  of  hearing  in  the 
other  must,  by  its  complete  freedom  from 
sight,  be  more  highly  concentrated  as  a 
means  of  observation.  Secondly,  though 
the  face  can  be  powdered  and  painted  with 
ease,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  "  make  up  "  a 
voice  or  the  expression  of  thought  by  a  voice. 
A  statesman  may  seem  sagacious  until  he 
opens  his  mouth. 

What  a  man  says  may  not  always  be  a 
reflection  of  what  he  does,  but  it  is  nearly 
always  a  reflection  of  what  he  thinks  and 
therefore  of  what  he  is.  The  mere  appear- 
ance of  a  man  is,  often  unconsciously,  his 
armour  against  intrusion  ;   in  an  inarticulate 


world  the  observer  might  become  aware  of 
hitherto  unsuspected  "  poker  faces." 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  blind  man  to  be  as  keen  an  observer  of 
his  neighbours  as  the  most  gifted  observer 
with  sight,  because  the  blind  man  is  com- 
pensated for  lack  of  sight  by  a  more  highly 
developed  sense  of  hearing  and  because  the 
blind  man  does  not  have  opposed  to  him 
certain  conventions  of  attitude  which  con- 
front sight. 

I  go  further.  I  maintain  that,  of  two 
observers  of  genius,  one  blind,  the  other 
sighted,  the  blind  observer  might  be  able  to 
penetrate  more  deeply  into  character  be- 
cause he  is  not  distracted  by  imitative 
exteriors.  A  toothbrush  moustache  on 
fifty  men  is  like  the  trade- mark  "  Heinz  "  on 
fifty  tins  ;  it  is  only  by  opening  the  tins 
that  we  can  detect  the  fifty  varieties. 

To  the  observer  with  sight  mankind  is 
clothed  ;  to  the  observer  without  sight 
mankind  is  naked — and  the  truth  of  man- 
kind is  more  in  the  "  forked  radish  "  than 
in  the  costumier's  mannequin. 

Who  is  the  better  judge  of  an  age — he  who 
listens  to  the  surge  of  its  undercurrents  or 
he  who  watches  the  foam  of  its  fashions  ? 

(To  be  continued.) 

RETIREMENT  OF  MISS 
DERHAM. 

MISS  DERHAM,  who  has  just  retired 
from  the  post  of  matron  of  the 
National  Institute's  Home  for 
Blind  Women,  Wavertree  House, 
Hove,  has  been  a  worker  for  the  blind  for 
nearly  forty  years.  In  1895  she  was 
approached  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Bristol 
Home  for  Blind  Women  (founded  twenty- 
one  years  earlier  by  Miss  Caroline  Bush)  and 
was  invited  to  become  its  superintendent. 
She  knew  nothing  of  the  work,  and  was 
doubtful  if  she  would  care  to  take  it  up,  but 
the  Secretary's  "  It  is  not  everyone  who  has 
the  privilege  of  making  nine  people  happy  " 
fired  her  imagination,  and  she  accepted  the 
post. 

Her  staff  consisted  of  one  assistant  and  one 
servant,  and  the  work  was  consequently 
heavy,  even  though  the  blind  residents 
helped  in  the  house.    The  amenities  we  take 
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for  granted  to-day  were  lacking,  and  there 
was  no  bathroom  ;  nursing,  cooking,  sewing, 
and  taking  the  residents  out  for  a  daily  walk 
all  contributed  to  make  a  busy  life. 

Rather  more  than  a  year  after  Miss 
Derham's  appointment  the  Home  moved  to 
new  premises,  and  remained  there  for  about 
ten  years  ;  then  came  another  move  to 
Gordon  Road,  Clifton,  where  the  Home  was 
to  remain  for  29  years.  In  1920  it  was  taken 
over  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
and  at  this  time,  owing  to  ill-health,  Miss 
Derham  was  obliged  to  give  up  her  work  ; 
happily,  however,  she  made  a  good  recovery, 
and  was  able  to  take  up  the  post  of  matron 
again  in  1922. 

In  IQ34,  the  Clifton  Home  was  closed,  and 
the  residents  moved  to  Wavertree  House. 
Fortunately,  Miss  Derham  postponed  retire- 
ment until  she  had  established  the  blind 
residents  comfortably  in  their  new  quarters, 
where  she  leaves  them  with  the  happy 
assurance  that  the  new  Home  is  one  in  which 
they  should  find  every  comfort.  A  fireside 
chair,  bearing  a  silver  plate  inscribed  "A 
token  of  love  from  her  children  and  Ginger 
at  Wavertree  House  "  has  been  presented 
by  them  to  Miss  Derham  as  a  parting  gift. 
The  "  children "  are  the  residents  and 
"  Ginger  "  is  the  cat  ;  and  such  an  inscrip- 
tion speaks  more  eloquently  than  any  formal 
or  stilted  address  could  do  of  the  happy 
relationship  of  affection  in  which  she  stands 
to  those  over  whose  interests  she  has  watched 
unremittingly  for  so  many  years. 


GORRBPONDINCE 


The  Pyke-Glauser  Upward   Braille  Writing 
Machine. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — May  I  through  your  columns  express 
my  appreciation  of  the  Pyke-Glauser  Upward 
Braille  Writing  Machine  and  my  gratitude  to 
the  designers  and  makers  and  to  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  for  the  great  care 
and  pains  they  have  taken  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  blind,  especially  of  blind 
students.  I  can  say  without  hesitation  that 
this  is  far  and  away  the  greatest  contribution 


to  the  production  of  Braille  yet  invented 
for  the  private  user,  and  the  minute  attention 
given  to  every  detail  merits  the  highest 
praise. 

This  machine  is  delightfully  easy  to 
operate  and  capable  of  great  speed.  Its 
quietness  and  pleasant  touch  make  it  a 
pleasure  to  use.  The  convenience  of  being- 
able  to  see  everything  as  it  is  written  can 
hardly  be  overestimated  ;  it  relieves  one  of 
the  strain  of  remembering  what  one  last 
wrote,  which,  I  suspect,  was  none  the  less 
real  from  having  become  unconscious. 

People  need  not  worry  over  the  alteration 
in  key  arrangement,  facility  in  the  use  of 
which  is  readily  acquired.  The  back- 
spacer,  indicator  and  writing  upwards  greatly 
facilitate  correction.  Ease  in  tabulation, 
book-keeping  and  mathematical  calculations 
are  striking  advantages. 

The  Braille  appears  excellent,  and  the 
interpointing  perfect  (the  same  board  being 
adaptable  for  interlining  by  employing 
another  clamp).  The  whole  conception  is 
most  ingenious  and  reflects  the  greatest 
credit  on  the  imagination,  inventiveness  and 
technique  of  those  responsible. 
Yours,  etc., 

T.  H.  Tylor. 
Balliol  College, 
Oxford. 

To  the  Editor. 

Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Edinburgh. 

Sir, — In  reading  the  article  on  this 
Institution  in  the  March  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon,  I  note  one  definite  error,  which 
may  be  due  to  a  misprint,  and  I  suggest 
the  accidental  omission  of  two  important 
facets  of  the  work  of  the  Institution. 

With  regard  to  Home  Workers,  the  article 
states  that  the  Institution  subsidises  their 
earnings  at  the  rate  of  10s.  per  week,  per 
capita.  This  figure  should  be  18s.  per  week, 
as  the  Institution  pays  over  the  whole  of 
the  grant  obtained  from  the  local  Authority 
without  any  deduction,  and,  further,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  Home  Workers' 
Scheme  of  the  Institution  provides  for  very 
material  assistance  in  the  way  of  supplies 
of  music,  initial  advertisement,  and,  where 
necessary,   equipment. 

I  feel,  too,  that  the  policy,  now  over  50 
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years  in  operation,  of  admitting  blind  chil- 
dren at  ages  much  below  the  statutory 
school  age,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the 
educational  ladder,  the  still  growing  roll 
of  University  Graduates  whose  success  has 
been  due  to  co-operation  between  the 
Scottish  Universities  and  the  School  lasting 
now  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  are 
features  which  should  not  be  omitted  from 
a  survey  of  the  work  of  the  Institution. 

In  the  same  issue  of  The  New  Beacon, 
in  the  interesting  article  on  the  Teaching 
of  English  in  the  Schools  for  the  Blind,  I 
note  that  the  writer  comments  on  the  restric- 
tions placed  in  the  way  of  children  in  our 
Schools  using  the  School  Library.  For 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  there  has  been 
a  system  of  open  access  in  the  Royal  Blind 
School,  inasmuch  as  any  child  who  desires 
it,  can  receive  the  first  volume  of  a  book, 
or  the  next  volume  of  a  book  being  read,  on 
request,  although  it  has  been  found  more 
convenient  to  give  the  older  children  two 
or  more  volumes  at  a  time,  and,  of  course, 
there  has  never  been,  except  in  the  most 
extreme  cases,  anything  in  the  way  of 
dictating  titles  to  children  ;  after  all,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  anyone  would  advocate 
giving  a  12-year-old  "  Jude  the  Obscure." 
Experience  has  been  that  most  of  our  chil- 
dren are  omnivorous  in  their  reading  and, 
of  course,  there  are  very  few  undesirable 
or  worthless  books  in  Braille. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Chas.   H.  W.  G.  Anderson. 

[In  reply  to  the  criticism  of  the  article  on  "  The 
Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Edinburgh,"  Mr. 
Ben  Purse,  the  author  of  the  article,  writes  as  follows  : 
"  The  information,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  quoted 
from  the  Report  of  1931,  which  was  apparently  the 
first  year  the  Board  of  Governors  accepted  responsi- 
bility for  the  conduct  of  the  Home  Workers'  Scheme. 
I  was  not  aware  that  since  that  period  the  grant  had 
been  raised  to  18s.,  but  my  reference  was  specifically 
directed  to  the  year  1931,  when  the  innovation  was 
made.  On  some  future  occasion  I  will  call  attention 
to  the  further  point  mentioned  by  Mr.  Anderson  in 
respect  of  the  admission  of  very  young  children  to  the 
School." — Ed.] 

The  Congregational  Kymnary. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  hymn  book  is  the  staff  of  life 
to  the  Free  Church  organist.  In  the  past 
the  National  Institute  have  issued  a  number 
of  useful  collections  of  hymns,  but  none  of 
these,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  are  ever  used  in 


Congregational  churches.  My  special  con- 
cern just  now  is  for  the  Congregational 
Church  organist.  Is  it  possible  for  him  to 
have  his  hymn  book  in  Braille  ? 

I  have  been  making  some  inquiries  on  the 
subject,  and  found,  as  I  expected,  that  in 
our  world  it  is  "  the  demand  which  creates 
the  supply "  ;  and  that  a  considerable 
number  of  purchasers  would  have  to  be 
guaranteed  before  the  printing  of  the  book 
could  be  so  much  as  entertained. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  the  most  casual 
minded  that  the  memorisation  of  a  hymn 
book  is  a  tremendous  task  ;  and  since  the 
organist  is  often  responsible  for  choosing  the 
hymns  for  Sunday  and  other  worship,  he 
ought  to  know  his  book  pretty  thoroughly. 
Ministers  are  very  kind  and  considerate  as  a 
rule,  but  our  self-respect  should  not  allow  us 
to  draw  too  liberally  on  such  resources. 

Of  course,  there  are  ways  of  getting  over 
our  difficulties  ;  but  the  time  so  spent  could 
well  be  spared  for  the  digestion  of  such 
luxuries  as  anthems  which  are  not  in 
Braille,  small  cantatas,  etc. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  we  could  have  the 
Congregational  Hymnary  in  Braille,  blind 
organists  in  Congregational  churches  would 
be  most  grateful.  But,  as  stated  above,  a 
big  enterprise  of  the  kind  under  consideration 
cannot  be  undertaken  without  full  assurance 
of  a  definite  demand. 

As  a  first  step  to  obtain  this  assurance,  it 
has  been  suggested  to  me  that  you  might 
be  good  enough  to  invite  readers  of  your 
periodical  who,  like  myself,  are  officiating  as 
Congregational  Church  organists,  or  who  are 
habitual  worshippers  in  Congregational 
churches,  to  let  you  have  their  views  about 
putting  the  Congregational  Hymnary  into 
Braille.  This  could  be  done  either  through 
the  Correspondence  columns  of  the  magazine 
or  by  postcard.  Above  all,  correspondents 
should  say  whether  they  are  prepared  to 
purchase  the  book,  or  to  get  their  Church  to 
purchase  it  for  them. 

My  minister  informs  me  that  application 
for  a  grant  could  be  made  to  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  of  England  and  Wales,  and  that 
he,  as  a  member  of  committee,  would  do  his 
best  to  sponsor  it. 


Yours,  etc. 


H.  G.  Xewell. 


Upper  Norwood,  S.E, 
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CANADIAN  SYSTEM  OF  OPERATING 
STANDS  FOR  BLIND  PERSONS-III. 

By  F.  CLUNK. 

(Reprinted,  by  kind  permission,  from  the  "  Outlook  for  the  Blind.") 


E  administer  this  kind  of 
service  over  a  radius  of  six 
hundred  miles  and  have 
over  sixty  stands  in  busi- 
ness in  one  province. 
Operators  away  from  the 
main  centre  make  their 
deposits  in  local  banks  in  the  organiz- 
ation's name  and  mail  weekly  reports 
accompanied  by  the  deposit  slips  to  the 
office.  Wage  allowances  are  mailed  to  them 
each  week  and  net  profits  every  four  weeks. 
By  this  system,  capitalization  is  made  just 
once  for  each  location,  cost  of  administration 
is  paid  from  the  businesses,  and  the  current 
annual  income  allotted  to  placement  work 
can  be  used  for  expansion  instead  of  being 
used  for  depreciation,  maintenance,  and 
supervision  of  established  locations.  It 
gives  the  employed  operator  a  true,  unin- 
flated  income  and  the  unemployed  some  hope 
of  securing  similar  occupation. 

If  a  city  organization  can  allot  $3,000  per 
year  to  placement  service  and  pay  $1,200  in 
wages  for  a  placement  agent,  it  would  have 
$1,800  for  capitalization  of  stands  for  the 
first  year,  apart  from  factory  jobs  located. 
This  amount  should  place  four  dry  stands, 
which  would  produce  a  monthly  organization 
income  of  about  $10.50  per  stand  or  nearly 
$550  a  year.  The  second  year,  this  same 
budget  would  allow  $1,800  plus  the  unused 
portion  of  income  from  overhead  charges, 
and  this  should  make  an  increased  number  of 
installations  possible.  The  placement  agent 
could  supervise  ten  stands  and  do  all  the 
administration  work  in  two  and  a  half  days 
pei  week  and  have  the  balance  of  the  week 
for  promotional  work.  When  fifteen  stands 
are  in  operation,  a  full  time  after-care 
worker  could  be  employed  and  the  super- 
vision cost  against  the  stands  would  pay  for 
this  staff  addition.  At  this  point,  the  place- 
ment agent's  salary  would  be  paid  from  the 
current  budget,  and  the  amount  left  for 
expansion  would  be  the  residue  plus  the 
income  derived  from  the  fifteen  stands  for 


which  they  are  being  charged  under  the 
headings  "  Depreciation  "  and  "  Mainten- 
ance." We  consider  it  unfair  to  charge  the 
stand  operator  for  the  cost  of  selling  his  job 
because  we  do  not  collect  a  fee  from  the  man 
placed  in  industry  who  receives  the  same 
kind  of  service.  Therefore,  we  consider  it 
proper  to  charge  the  placement  agent's 
salary  and  expenses  to  our  annual  public 
budget.  All  expenses  incurred  by  the 
department  which  would  not  exist  if  all 
persons  were  placed  on  industrial  jobs,  are 
properly  charged  to  the  stands  and  should  be 
collected  from  them.  Fifteen  stands  should 
support  an  after-care  worker  who  would 
supervise  accounts,  service,  and  personnel  ; 
twenty-five  stands  will  require  a  separate 
worker  for  bookkeeping  and  one  for  super- 
vision, but  the  income  paid  by  the  stand 
on  the  item  of  supervision  should  meet  this 
expense.  Gradually  the  unused  income 
from  stands  would  cover  an  increasing  pro- 
portion of  placement  department  expense, 
and  would  thus  leave  an  increasing  amount 
of  the  annual  budget  free  for  placement 
extension. 

The  concession  stand  service  of  the  depart- 
ment should  be  self-supporting  after  five 
years  and  should  have  steady  growth  with 
a  reducing  annual  budget  from  public  funds. 
This  system  gives  the  organization  absolute 
control  over  every  opportunity  which  it 
develops,  makes  if  easy  to  choose  operators 
for  places  of  greater  or  less  responsibility 
according  to  their  talents,  and  enables  the 
organization  to  solve  the  employment  prob- 
lems of  many  persons  who  should  not  and 
who  cannot  be  treated  in  sheltered  shops. 

Any  agency  considering  the  inauguration 
of  a  placement  department  should  make  a 
comparison  between  the  initial  investment 
for  sheltered  industries  and  placement  ser- 
vice as  well  as  the  usual  annual  service 
subsidies  required  foi  the  workshop  pro- 
gramme. The  total  costs  of  sheltered 
shops  should  be  compared  with  the  cost  of 
placement  service  as  described  in  the  fore- 
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going.  It  should,  of  course,  be  understood 
that  the  workshop  should  serve  those  who 
are  particularly  adapted  to  manual  trades 
and  have  no  flair  or  aptitude  for  business, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  placement 
department  serves  those  who  have  business 
ability  and  who  are  not  necessarily  mechani- 
cally inclined.  This  is  especially  true  of 
blinded  adults  who  have  had  sighted  business 
experience. 

We  have  had  an  interesting  development 
in  the  establishment  of  a  wholesale  jobbing 
department  for  our  operators.  Sales  for  the 
past  four  years  are  as  follows  : — 

Gross  Gross  Net 

Sales  Profit  Profit 

1930-31      $37,095.40     $3,828.41     $2,831.95 

(n-|  months) 
I93I-32       56,022.96       5,662.05       4,505-53 
1932-33       64,546.35       6,338.28       4.895-03 
1933-34       88,878.34       9,102.97       7>I34-i8 

The  net  profit  earnings  are  the  residue 
after  all  expenses  are  paid.  At  the  present 
time  the  total  operating  expenses  are  $225.35 
per  month.      These    dividends    are    distri- 


buted every  three  months  to  the  operators  in 
proportion  to  their  purchases,  i.e.,  if  the  net 
profit  percentage  is  7.9,  the  operator  receives 
$7.90  on  every  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
purchases  made  during  the  period.  These 
operators  are  organized  into  what  is  known 
as  the  Merchants'  Association  of  the  CN.I.B. 
The  full  responsibility  for  every  line  of 
merchandise  carried  in  the  wholesale  depart- 
ment is  placed  upon  the  membership.  All 
sales  from  the  warehouse  are  C.O.D.  and  are 
F.O.B.  warehouse.  Each  operator  pays  for 
his  own  delivery.  These  earnings  form  a 
very  substantial  addition  to  the  ordinary 
retail  profits  and  assist  in  offsetting  the  cost 
of  extra  help  clue  to  the  blindness  of  the 
operator.  The  success  of  this  department  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  blind  persons  are  per- 
mitted to  have  a  sense  of  responsibility 
although  they  work  under  strict  organization 
supervision.  The  Merchants'  Association  is 
kept  strictly  to  the  business  for  which  it  is 
organized  and  is  not  permitted  to  become  a 
labour  union  which  can  be  interested  in 
Institute  policies. 


SOME     FACTS   FROM    THE    REPORT  OF 
THE    CHARITY    COMMISSIONERS. 


By  BEN  PURSE. 


NCE  more  I  have  the 
privilege  of  writing  briefly 
about  the  work  of  another 
Government  Department, 
that  of  the  Charity  Com- 
mission. For  some  years 
past  I  have  reviewed  in  the 
columns  of  The  New  Beacon  the  principal 
activities  undertaken  by  the  Commissioners 
over  specified  periods.  The  report  before 
me  will  be  seen  to  be  of  special  interest  in 
that  it  gives  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
work  undertaken  and  discharged  during  the 
past  year.  No  student  of  social  problems 
can  afford  to  ignore  these  reports,  especially 
so  when  the  subject  of  charity  administration 
is  looming  so  large  in  the  public  mind.  The 
work  of  the  Commissioners  is  a  concentrated 
effort  to  deal  with  an  important  phase  of 
such  administration  and  the  systematic 
perusal  of  these  documents  enables  one  to 
keep    tolerably    well    informed    on     many 


features  of  social  work  that  are  of  first-class 
importance. 

Valuable  as  are  the  statistical  tables  set 
forth  in  the  document  they  can  but  furnish 
a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  amount  of 
practical  business  discharged  in  the  offices 
of  the  Commission,  and  the  consideration 
which  is  usually  given  to  clients  who  need 
advice  and  assistance  is  a  glowing  testimonial 
to  the  efficiency  with  which  the  work  is 
discharged.  During  the  past  year  696 
Orders  have  been  made  in  exercise  of  the 
authority  first  conferred  on  the  Board  by 
the  Charitable  Trusts  Act,  i860,  for  the 
appointment  or  removal  of  trustees,  for  the 
establishment  of  schemes  for  the  regulation 
of  charities,  or  for  the  vesting  of  their  real 
estate,  through  an  easy  and  simple  course  of 
procedure,  free  from  technicalities  and  almost 
wholly  free  of  cost.  The  numbers  of  such 
Orders  made  in  the  years  1933  and  1932  were 
666  and  729  respectively.    No  authority  has 
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been  given  in  respect  of  granting  pensions 
or  special  remuneration  to  officers  of  charities 
since  1932.  In  all  the  number  of  cases  dealt 
with  was  5,145. 

The  number  of  separate  charities  of  which 
accounts  have  been  rendered  to  the  Com- 
missioners during  the  past  year  is  51,808. 
The  like  number  for  the  year  1933  was 
49,220.  The  total  number  of  accounts 
received  during  the  year  was  81,274.  This 
number  included  : — 

Accounts  relating  to  1933  and  1934      48,835 
,,     1932  ••  ••      13.515 

»     1931  ••         ••        8-975 
,,     years  prior  to 

19.31  ..        9,949 


81,274 

The  total  number  of  accounts  received  in 
1933  was  72,138. 

The  Commissioners  report  that  a  certain 
number  of  cases  continue  to  come  before 
them  for  determination  under  the  Board 
of  Education  Act,  1899,  and  Orders  in 
Council,  1900  to  1902. 

It  is  observed  with  relation  to  the  War 
Charities  Act,  1916,  that  twelve  charities 
have  been  registered  and  six  have  ceased 
operations  ;  one  charity  was  removed  from 
the  Register  under  Section  5  (1)  of  the  Act. 
The  number  of  registered  charities  included 
at  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  Combined 
Register  kept  under  the  Act  was  accordingly 
516.  The  corresponding  number  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1933  was  511.  The  comparatively 
large  number  of  newly  registered  charities, 
regard  being  had  to  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  War,  has  been  mainly  due 
to  the  promotion  of  some  small  charities 
with  objects  apparently  adequately  attained 
by  other  charities  already  on  the  register. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  Section  2  (3)  of  the 
War  Charities  Act  does  not  contain  a  pro- 
vision similar  to  that  in  Section  3  (1)  (b)  of 
the  Blind  Persons  Act,  registration  could  not 
be  refused  for  that  reason. 

The  Charity  Commissioners  were  informed 
that  registration  had  been  refused  in  three 
cases  for  one  or  more  of  the  reasons  specified 
in  the  last-mentioned  Section  of  the  War 
Charities  Act.  In  one  of  these  cases  an 
appeal  under  the  section  was  pending  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Of  two  similar  appeals 
mentioned  in  the  report  for  1933  as  pending 


at  the  end  of  that  year  one  was  abandoned 
and  the  other  allowed.  The  charity  con- 
cerned in  the  last-mentioned  case  was 
accordingly  registered,  but  it  was  removed 
from  the  register  during  1934  under  Section 
5  (1)  and  an  appeal  under  that  Section  was 
disallowed. 

With  reference  to  the  Blind  Persons  Act, 
it  is  observed  that  during  the  year  seven 
new  charities  for  the  blind  were  entered  in 
the  Combined  Register  of  all  charities  regis- 
tered under  the  Act.  The  total  number  of 
charities  for  the  blind  included  in  the 
Combined  Register  at  the  end  of  1934  was 
247.  Applications  on  behalf  of  three  chari- 
ties for  registration  were  refused  and  in  one 
case  an  appeal  made  under  Section  2  (4)  of 
the  War  Charities  Act,  1916,  as  re-enacted 
by  the  Act,  was  pending  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  total  number  of  Orders  for  sale  of 
charity  land  in  the  81  years,  1854  to  1934, 
has  been  29,770,  and  the  purchase  money 
has  amounted  to  £30,560,922  in  cash, 
besides  £221,865  of  stock.  In  the  past  year 
the  sales  under  Orders  have  produced 
£788,478  in  cash,  besides  £5,482  of  stock. 
The  amounts  in  1933  were  £389,957  in  cash, 
£237  of  stock,  and,  in  addition,  yearly 
payments  in  respect  of  land  sold  were 
created  amounting  to  £6.  5s.  The  quantity 
(so  far  as  ascertainable)  of  the  land  sold  in 
1934  under  Orders  was  2,296  acres.  For 
1933  the  corresponding  quantity  was  1,401 
acres.  The  value  of  land  bought  has  been 
£143,252  in  1934  and  £89,920  in  1933. 

The  total  sum  of  stocks  and  investments 
held  by  the  Official  Trustees  of  Charitable 
Funds  on  31st  December,  1934,  amounted  to 
£85,563,773.  13s.  (divided  into  58,650  ac- 
counts). This  sum  is  irrespective  of 
195,404.195  dollars,  76,300  rupees,  97,000 
francs,  6,875  gold  roubles,  6,000  kronen, 
4,000  pesos,  and  £19,919  4s.  gd.  annuities. 
The  corresponding  amounts  on  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1933,  were  £83,792,251.  9s.  5d.  (divided 
into  57,297  accounts),  181,807.32  dollars, 
76,300  rupees,  97,000  francs,  6,875  gold 
roubles,  6,000  kronen,  4,000  pesos  and 
£20,160  16s.  5d.  annuities.  The  aggregate 
income  derived  from  the  stocks,  securities 
and  annuities  held  by  the  Official  Trustees 
of  Charitable  Funds  amounted  for  the  year 
ended  31st  December,  1934,  to  £2,867,246. 
2s.   5d.     It  is  noted  that  during  the  year 
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stock,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
£2,163,888.  13s.,  has  been  sold  or  otherwise 
dealt  with  by  the  Official  Trustees. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that, 
owing  to  social  legislation,  the  objects  of 
many  bequests  have  failed,  and  from  time  to 
time  the  Commissioners  are  called  upon  to 
propound  new  schemes  under  which  assist- 
ance is  provided  for  the  maintenance  of 
objects  and  purposes  as  nearly  as  possible 
allied  to  the  wishes  and  intentions  of 
original  testators.  The  Commissioners  are 
always  available  for  rendering  help  in  all 
such  cases  and  their  practical  and  helpful 
advice  is  invaluable.  It  may  be  that  in  the 
coming  years  many  of  the  pension  societies 
for  the  blind  will  find  that,  owing  to  assist- 
ance that  is  being  made  available  for  un- 
employable blind  persons  and  others,  these 
trusts  are  no  longer  required  to  serve  their 
original  purpose.  In  such  circumstances  it 
may  well  be  that  more  money  can  be  made 
available  for  the  furtherance  of  the  higher 
education  of  the  blind  or  for  such  other 
general  purposes  as  are  outside  the  purview 
of  legislative  enactment,  and  the  higher 
education  of  the  blind  is  quite  an  appropriate 
service  upon  which  a  reasonable  proportion 
of  these  funds  could  legitimately  be  expended. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Hotel  Developed  by  a  Blind  Man. — Nine-year 
development  of  the  New  Clarges,  Clarges 
Street,  Piccadilly,  has  just  been  completed  by 
the  blind  proprietor,  Mr.  Simon  Harwath.  Mr. 
Harwath  retired  from  business  in  1919  owing  to 
failing  sight,  but  "  retired  life  became  too  chill," 
and  in  1926  he  resumed  his  hotel  interests, 
bought  his  present  establishment  as  Fleming's 
Hotel,  and  has  since  extended  it  over  twelve 
more  houses. 

Miss  Mary  Munn  at  Halifax.— Miss  Mary 
Munn,  the  blind  Canadian  pianist,  repeated  the 
success  which  she  had  already  won  in  this 
country  when  she  played  recently  to  an  en- 
thusiastic audience  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
In  their  comments  on  her  performances,  the 
Canadian  critics  are  unanimous  in  acclaiming 
the  combination  of  brilliance  and  subtlety 
which  characterised  her  reading  of  Beethoven's 
"  Waldstein  "    Sonata,    and   the   neatness   and 


dexterity  of  Bach's  "  Partita  in  B-flat."  For 
effective  contrast  came  the  thoughtful  treat- 
ment of  Brahms's  "  Intermezzo  in  A."  So 
cordial,  in  fact,  was  Miss  Munn's  reception  that 
a  number  of  extra  pieces  had  to  be  added  to 
her  original  programme,  the  second  part  of 
which  was  broadcast. 

A  Blind  Evangelist. — Known  as  Scotland's 
Blind  Evangelist,  Rev.  Neil  Mclntyre  is  con- 
templating a  six  months'  tour  throughout  the 
British  Isles  this  year.  He  has  been  touring  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Canada  for  the 
past  nine  years.  His  twelve  years  as  a  member 
of  the  Albatross  Yacht  Mission  made  him  well 
known  to  the  public,  when  he  played  three 
parts — preacher,  organist,  and  singer  in  the 
male  quartette. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  is  Editor  of  The  Lamp,  a  Braille 
fundamental  magazine. 

School   for   the   Blind,    Swiss    Cottage. — We 

are  pleased  to  announce  the  following  successes 
of  the  Swiss  Cottage  School  for  the  Blind  : 
Wilfred  Callow  obtained  his  tuning  certificate 
with  honours.  The  Swiss  Cottage  Girls'  Hostel 
Choir  obtained  First  Prizes  at  the  Hampstead 
and  Hendon  Festival  and  the  London  Festival 
in  the  class  for  Girls'  Clubs  and  Friendly 
Societies.  They  were  also  placed  first  in  their 
class  in  the  competition  arranged  by  the 
"  Federation  of  Working  Girls'  Clubs." 

Blind  Doctor  of  Music. — At  the  graduation  in 
June,  Edinburgh  University  will  confer  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  on  Mr.  William  Neill, 
the  blind  organist  and  choirmaster  of  Green- 
bank  Church,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Neill,  a  former 
pupil  of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School, 
Edinburgh,  has  for  his  degree  edited  a  Concerto 
of  Handel,  and  composed  three  original  pieces 
of  music,  two  for  the  organ  and  one  for  a  chorus. 

Devon  Music  Competitions. —  The  Western 
Morning  News  shield  at  the  Devon  Music 
Competitions  held  recently  at  Exeter  was  won 
by  the  Blind  Boys'  Recreation  Club  of  the 
West  of  England  Institution  for  the  Blind  ; 
they  had  been  trained  by  Mr.  F.  Selby,  who  is 
himself  a  blind  man.  First-class  certificates 
were  won  by  A.  Dunridge,  A.  Perrin,  R.  James, 
and  A.  Hambley,  for  elocution.  A.  Dunridge 
was  one  of  eight  selected  out  of  r6o  boys  and 
girls  of  the  senior  class  to  compete  for  the 
trophy. 

Court  Grange  School  for  Blind  Children, 
Abbotskerswell,  entered  a  choir  in  two  classes, 
sight  reading  and  singing.  In  the  sight  reading- 
test  a  first-class  certificate  was  gained,  24  marks 
being  obtained  out  of  a  possible  25.  In  the 
singing  class  the  choir  was  first  with  175  marks 
out  of  200,  and  so  won  the  Baker  trophy. 
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Glamorgan  Institution  for  the  Blind. — Eunice 
Smith,  a  pupil  of  the  Glamorgan  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  has  won  a  prize  for  an  essay, 
presented  by  the  Western  Mail  and  South  Wales 
News. 

Blind  Boy's  Success  at  Belfast. — Daniel  Mc- 
Nulty,  a  thirteen-vear-old  blind  Dublin  school- 
boy, was  recently  awarded  a  silver  medal  for 
piano  playing  at  the  Belfast  Musical  Festival 
for  entrants  under  14.  The  adjudicator  said  of 
him  that  he  was  a  real  artist  and  first-rate 
worker. 

Lecture   Recital   on   Poetry   and  Music. — In 

the  hall  of  Oakfield  Road  Church,  Clifton,  Miss 
Eva  Longbottom,  L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.M.  (the 
popular  blind  vocalist),  recently  gave  a  lecture 
recital  on  "  Poetry  and  Music  "  to  an  appre- 
ciative audience. 

The  Rev.  J.  Tyssul  Davis,  B.A.,  minister  of 
the  Church,  presided,  and  congratulated  Miss 
Longbottom  on  her  marvellous  memory  and 
vivid  interpretations.  Songs  were  sung  in  Italian, 
German,  Esperanto  and  English,  composed  b}' 
Mozart,  Handel,  Schubert,  Hoist  and  Strauss. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  "  Lieder  "  singing  is 
Miss  Longbottom's  "  forte."  She  was  par- 
ticularly pleasing  in  the  group  of  songs  by 
Schubert  sung  in  German.  Mr.  Howard  W. 
Galpin  was  at  the  piano. 


REVIEWS 


REPORTS 


Home. 

Isle  of   Wight  Society  for  the  Blind 

The  Fortieth  Annual  Report,  for  the  calendar 
year  1934,  is  an  earnest  appeal  for  con- 
tinued and  increased  support  from  the 
Island  residents,  but  it  tells  little  of  the  work 
the  Society  is  doing  for  the  blind,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  initiated  are  able  to  read 
between  the  lines.  We  should  like  to  read 
a  matter-of-fact  description  of  the  difference 
the  Society's  work  makes  in  the  lives  of  the 
blind  and  these  pictures  would  probably 
form  a  more  appealing  message  to  its  public. 
Quotations  from  the  booklets  of  other 
societies  make  a  beginning  in  that  method, 
but  it  might  be  carried  much  further  and 
applied  to  this  particular  Society.  There  is 
no  mention  of  preventive  work,  except  in  the 
Society's  objects. 


Braille  Missionary  Union. 

The  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ended 
April,  1934,  was  prepared  by  the  Secretary, 
Col.  Ayerst,  before  his  death.  It  is  stated 
that  the  Copyists  League  is  no  longer 
supplying  some  fields,  among  these  being 
the  C.M.S.  in  Nigeria,  which  has  been  given 
writing  apparatus  and  is  now  developing  its 
own  work.  The  special  feature  of  the  year  in 
the  Stereotyping  Department  is  the  great 
increase  in  the  size  of  some  editions  :  In 
Czech,  170  copies  ;  in  Malagasy,  170  ;  in 
Mandarin,  250.  More  copyists  are  needed, 
especially  those  knowing  something  of  Indian 
languages.  The  total  output  during  1933 
was  i,02i  volumes  of  Scripture  and  689  of 
other  literature. 

School   for   the    Indigent    Blind,  Liverpool. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1933-34  mentions 
that  in  July,  1933,  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Smith  was 
elected  President  of  the  Schools  in  succession 
to  the  late  Sir  Henry  Wade  Deacon.  Satis- 
factory progress  continues  in  all  branches  of 
both  schools.  The  new  recreation  rooms, 
which  have  now  been  equipped  with  wireless 
and  a  pianola,  are  much  appreciated.  The 
new  domestic  science  rooms  have  been  in 
constant  use  throughout  the  year,  and  the 
Board  of  Education  has  approved  the 
development  of  this  subject.  In  the  new 
workrooms  nine  ex-trainees  are  now  engaged 
as  wage-earners,  and  mention  is  made  of  the 
new  Sale  Shop.  Three  new  pianos  have  been 
purchased,  and  during  the  year  fifteen  pupils 
were  successful  in  the  examinations  of  the 
Trinity  College  of  Music. 

Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Greenwich. 

The  56th  Annual  Report  for  the  year 
ended  March,  1934,  states  that  the 
expenditure  over  income  for  the  year  was 
£165.  1 8s.  id.,  and  an  earnest  appeal  is  made 
for  support  both  by  way  of  subscriptions 
and  donations  and  purchases.  During  the 
year  thirty  workers  and  eighteen  trainees 
have  been  maintained.  The  Workshop  took 
part  in  the  Industrial  Exhibition  held  in 
June,  1933,  during  the  Pageant  of  Greenwich, 
and  benefited  by  a  valuable  donation  from 
the  Exhibition  authorities.  The  death  of 
Mr.  John  East,  J. P.,  one  of  the  Trustees  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Workshop,  is  recorded  with 
deep  regret.  His  place  has  been  taken  by 
Mr.  John  Prosser. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

NATIONAL   INSTITUTE    FOR    THE   BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

The  following  new  Braille  and  Moon  publications 
are  announced  : — 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  given  are  net  prices,  but  they  represent 
a  fraction  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of 
production    and    are    applicable    not    only   to    British 
but  to  foreign  customers. 
CHURCH—  s.   d. 

13.060  Elgar    (arr.    by).    God    Save    the    King 

(National  Anthem),  V.S.        ..  ..04 

ORGAN— 

13.061  Bach.     From    Heaven    High,     Thence 

do  I  Come   (Choral  Fugue),  Vol.   7, 

No.  55  04 

13.062  Bach.     Who  Only  Lets  the  Good  God 

Wield     (Choral     Prelude),     Vol.     7, 

No.  59  04 

13.063  Bach.     We  do  All  in  one  God  Believe, 

Father     (Choral     Prelude),    Vol.     7, 

No.  62  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

13.064  Bach.     Oh!     Whither     Shall     I     Fly? 

(Choral  Prelude),  Vol.  7,  No.  63      .  .      04 

13.065  Karg-Elert.     Cathedral  Windows  :     (1) 

Kyrie  Eleison  ;    (2)  Ave  Maria  (from 

Six  Pieces  on  Gregorian  Tunes)       .  .      05 

13.066  Walmisley,     T.     A.     Larghetto     in     F 

minor    . .  . .  . .  . .  ..04 

PIANO— 

13.067  Carroll,   Walter.     River   and    Rainbow 

(Ten  Miniatures)  .  .  .  .  ..09 

13.068  Grovlez.     A  Child's    Garden    (Six    De- 

scriptive Pieces)  . .  . .  . .     on 

13.069  Mozart.     Sonata    in    A    minor,    K.310 

(Universal  Edition)     .  .  .  .  ..10 

13.070  Various  Composers.     The  Golden  Harp- 

sichord (Five  Eighteenth  Century 
Pieces,  arr.  by  Moffat)  .  .  .  .      on 

DANCE— 

13.071  Marsden,    A.,  and    Kennedy,    J.       Old 

Bohemian  Town,  Song  Fox-Trot      .  .      04 

13.072  Nicholls,    H.     Back   to   Those    Happy 

Days,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  ..04 

13.073  Noble,    R.     One   Good   Tune   Deserves 

Another,  Song  Fox-Trot       .  .           ..04 
13,074.     Noble,  R.     I  Think  I  can,  Song  Fox- 
Trot      04 

SONGS— 

13.075  Harty,  Hamilton  (arr.  by).     The  Blue 

Hills  of  Antrim,   B   flat  :  B1— D1  ..04 

13.076  Hughes,    Herbert    (arr.    by).     I    Know 

My  Love,  E  flat  :    B1 — E1   .  .  ..04 

13.077  Marcello.     Recit.     and    Aria  :      Quella 

fiamma  che  m'accende  (Fervent 
Passion  Fiercely  Burning),  G  minor  : 
C— G1 05 

13.078  Parry.     Sleep  (English  Lyrics,  Seventh 

Set,  No.  6) 04 

13.079  Redman,  R.     Three  Kings  of  Somerset, 

D  :    Bx— E1 04 

13.080  Rimsky-Korsakov.     Night    (La    Nuit), 

D  :    C— E1 04 

BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Per   Vol. 
B.B.C.  PAMPHLETS—  s.  d. 

13.081  Early    Stages    in    French,    by    E.    M. 

Stephan.     Term  III,  Summer  1935. 


Per  Vol. 
30th      April — -25th      June.       S.E.B.     s.   d. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 
E.n      . .  . .  . .  . .  ...10 

13.082  Early  Stages  in  German,  by  A.  Herman 

Winter.  Term  III,  Summer  1935. 
29th  April— 24th  June.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 
E.io      .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..10 

13.083  Talks    and    Dialogues    in    French    and 

German.  Term  III,  Summer  1935. 
29th  April — 26th  June.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 
E.16 ..  ..16 

EDUCATIONAL— ENGLISH— 

Anthology  of  Modern  Verse  (see  Poetry) . 

EDUCATIONAL— SCIENCE— 

12,840-12,841  An  Introduction  to  Science. 
Book  I.  Things  Around  Us,  by  E. 
N.  Da  C.  Andrade  and  Julian 
Huxley.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers.  2  vols. 
F.iii     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  5     9 

FICTION— 

12,933  Night  Visitor  and  Other  Stories,  by 
Arnold  Bennett.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,    Cloth    Boards.     G.69     8     6 

12,842-12,844  Northanger  Abbey,  by  Jane 
Austen.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed,     Paper     Covers.     3      vols. 

F-I74 5     9 

12,845-12,847  Persuasion,  by  Jane  Austen. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers.     3  vols.     F.188        .  .      63 

12,928-12,930  Sea  Tangle,  by  George  Blake. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers.     3  vols.     F.176        .  .      60 

12,821-12,824  Son  of  His  Father,  by  Ridgwell 
Cullum.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers.    4  vols.  F.235     6     o 

12,923-12,925  Subterranean  Club,  The,  by 
Laurence  Geoghegan.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers. 
3  vols.     F.158  . .  . .  ..56 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES— FRENCH— 

French  Made  Easy,  by  W.  G.  Hartog. 
S.E.B.  Intermediate  size,  interlined. 
Stiff  Covers. 

13.022  English    Version.     B.37  .  .  ..43 

13.023  French    Version.     B.46  .  .  ..50 
"  Set  of  five  double-sided  10-in.  Gramo- 
phone Records  to  accompany  exer- 
cises    in     "  French     Made     Easy," 
special  price     .  .           .  .           . .        net  14     9 

FOREIGN    LANGUAGES— GERMAN— 

12,830-12,831  Anthology  of  German  Verse. 
Selected  by  Mrs.  Moore  mainly  from 
the  Oxford  Book  of  German  Verse. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers.     2  vols.     F.101         ..     59 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES— LATIN— 

12,904-12,905  Sensim.  Book  I,  by  R.  D.  Wor- 
mald.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers.  2  vols. 
F.102 53 

GAMES— 

13,007  Every  Game  Check  Mate.  Compiled  by 
W.  H.  Watts  &  Philip  Hereford. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Cloth  Boards.     G.73  .  .  ..90 

MASSAGE  AND  MEDICAL— 

13.024  Outline  of  Electricity  and  its  Applica- 

tion to  Electro-Therapy,  by  F.  S. 
Lyle.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers.     F.55  . .      56 
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MISCELLANEOUS— 


13,085  Knitting  Patterns.  Reprinted  from 
Progress,  April,  1935.  Baby's  Car- 
digan. S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed,   Pamphlet.     E.2      .  .  ..03 

POETRY— 

12,837-12,839  Anthology  of  Modern  Verse. 
Chosen  by  A.  Methuen.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers. 
3  vols.     F.182  .  .  .  .  ..60 

RELIGIOUS  AND  DEVOTIONAL— PRAYER  BOOKS 

13,084  JUBILEE — A  Form  of  Prayer  and 
Thanksgiving.  S.E.B.  Special  size, 
Interpointed,  Pamphlet.     E.14        .  .  .    1      3 

RELIGIOUS     AND     DEVOTIONAL— RELIGIOUS 
WORKS— 

12,848-12,849  What  are  Saints  ?  by  C.  C. 
Martindale.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  In- 
terpointed, Paper  Covers.  2  vols. 
F.89       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..46 

BRAILLE  BOOKS  FROM  AMERICAN   PLATES. 

The  following  books  will  be  printed  by  the  National 
Institute    for   the    Blind    from   plates    loaned    by   the 
American   Printing    House   for  the   Blind,    Louisville, 
Kentucky,  U.S.A.     They  will  be  for  sale  only  in  Great 
Britain    and    the    British    Empire    at    the    net    prices 
indicated,    and    no    copies    may   be   sent    outside   the 
British  Empire.     Orders  for  the  books,,  which  will  only 
be    supplied    complete,    should    be    sent    now    to    the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  W.i,  and  will  be  executed  as  soon  as  possible. 
FICTION—  Per  Work. 

s.    d. 
I3.°55-i3.059     The   Betrothed,   by   Sir  Walter 
Scott.     S.E.B.     Intermediate      size, 
Interpointed,       Cloth       Boards.       5 
vols.      .  .  .  .  . .  .  .        net   15     o 

TRAVEL— 

13,052-13,054     Tschiffely's     Ride,     by     A.     F. 
Tschiffely.        S.E.B.        Intermediate 
size,     Interpointed,     Cloth     Boards, 
3  vols.  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        net     9     9 

MOON    BOOKS. 
The  prices  quoted  are  net.   Those  charged  to  British 
customers,    libraries    and  other  organisations   for  the 
blind  throughout  the  Empire  represent  'only  a  fraction 
of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

Per   Vol. 
s.    d. 
3,691-5     Bird  of  Dawning,  by  John  Masefield, 

5  vols  (Limited  Edition)        .  .  ..56 

(British  Customers)         .  .  .  .  ..26 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE'S   STUDENTS'   LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 
CLASSICS—  Vols. 

Moxon,    T.    A.    (Ed.    by).     Aristotle's    Poetics, 
Demetrius  on  Style,  etc.  .  .  .  .  .  .        3 

Nunn,  H.  P.   Vr.     Elements  of  New  Testament 

GrFGCk  3 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE— 

Gibson,  C.  H.     Notes  to  "  Merchant  of  Venice  "       2 
Milton,  J.     Paradise  Lost,  Bks.  3  and  4.     Notes 

by  W.  Elliott 1 

YVragg,     S.      (Ed.     by).     The     Age     Revealed. 
(Early  17th  Century  Literature)  .  .  .  .        3 

ESSAYS   AND   BELLES   LETTRES— 

Jones,  P.  M.  (Ed.  by).     English  Critical  Essays 
(Twentieth  Centviry)       .  .  . .  .  .  .  .        5 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

"  A.  E."     The  Avatars     ..  ..  ..  ..        2 

Hall,  D.  E.     Enchanted  Band     .  .  . .  .  .        3 

MODERN   LANGUAGES— 

Musset,  A.  de.     II  ne  Faut  Jurer  de  Rien  .  .        1 


Per  Vol.  THEOLOGY    AND   RELIGIONS— 

s.     d.  Grensted,  L.  W.     Psychology  and  God 

Inge,  W.  R.     Vale 

Lake,  K.     Text  of  the  New  Testament 
Pythian- Adams,  W.  J.     Call  of  Israel 


Vols. 

4 
1 

3 
3 


H 


NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND 
ADDITIONS. 
FICTION— 

Adair,  Cecil.     The  Silence  of  the  Hills 

Adams,  H.     Queen's  Gate  Mystery 

Ashton,  Helen.     Family.  Cruise 

Blackwood's  Tales  from  the   Outposts.     Small 

Wars  of  the  Empire,  by  Various  Authors 
Bone,  Florence.     The  Lass  with  a  Lantern 
Brock,  Alan.     By  Misadventure 
*  Cervantes,  Miguel  de.     History  of  Don  Quixot 

(Translator  :    T.  Shelton) 
Cole,  G.  D.  H.  and  M.     Man  from  the  River 
Dale,  Margaret.     Maze 
England,  Jane.      Rhodesian  Farm 
Gibbs,  Sir  Philip.     The  Cross  of  Peace  .  . 
Greenwood,  Walter.     His  Worship  the  Mayor  . 
Hall,  Radclyffe.     The  Master  of  the  House 
Hilliers,  Ashton  (Editor).     Memoirs  of  a  Person 

of  Quality 
lies,  Margaret.     Season  Ticket 
Marston,  Jeffrey.     Jubilee 
Oppenheim,    E.    P.     The    Double    Life    of    Mr 

Alfred  Burton 

Riley,  W.     Old  Obbut 

Sieveking,  L.     The  Woman  She  Was 
Syrett,  Netta.     Aunt  Elizabeth 
Wales,  Joan.     Fun  for  Elizabeth 
Westwood,  A.  M.     Ouinlan 
MISCELLANEOUS— 

Balderston,  J.  L.     Berkele}'  Square  :    A  Play  . 
Barry,  Canon,  F.  R.     Christianity  and  Psycho 

logy . .   "      . 

Charles  I  ;    King  of  England  . 
First  Childhood 
Broken  Record 
The  Trade  Union  Movement  of 


Belloc,  Hilaire. 
Berners,  Lord. 
Campbell,  Roy. 
Citrine,  W.  M. 

Great  Britain 
Cohen-Portheim, 


Vols. 
4 
3 

4 


12 
4 
3 
4 
4 
5 
7 

6 
4 
4 

3 
4 

5 
4 
3 
4 


P. 


The  Discovery  of  Europe  5 
Coley,   G.   E.  Altree.     The  Wonder  Race  :    Its 

Extraordinary  History  and  Future  Destiny  .  .  3 

Coryn,  M.     Black  Mastiff  5 

Dark,  Sydney.     Newman  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

Darwin,  Bernard.     The  English  Public  School.  .  3 

Darwin,  Charles.     The  Origin  of  Species  .  .  9 

Doran,  Dr.  J.     A  Lady  of  the  Last  Century      .  .  4 

Fortescue,  Hon.  Sir  John.     Author  and  Curator  4 

Frost,  Rev.  Bede.     Riches  of  Christ        .  .  .  .  2 

Landor,  Walter  Savage.     Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions and  Poems  :    A  Selection  .  .  .  .  7 

(E.  W.  Austin  Memorial.) 
Major,    Rev.    H.    D.    A.     The   Church's   Creeds 

and  the  Modern  Man     .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  2 

Taylor,  R.  O.  P.     How  Can  I  Pray  .  .  .  .  2 

Talbot,   J.   E.     Mozart      ..  .' 2 

Vision  of  the  Nazarene,  set  down  by  the  Author 

of  "  The  Initiate  "  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1 

Weigall,    Arthur.     Sappho    of    Lesbos    (E.    W. 

Austin  Memorial)  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  5 

JUVENILE— 

Bruce,  Dorita  F.     That  Boarding  School  Girl  .  .  3 

Bullett,  Gerald.     Spanish  Caravel  .  .  .  .  3 

Goldring,  Ruth  M.     Ann's  Year  .  .  . .  3 

Taylor,  Violet,  F.     Manamu  Story  .  .  .  .  1 

Tschiffely,  A.  F.     A  Tale  of  Two  Horses  .  .  3 

MOON— 

Buchan,  J.     Greenmantle  .  .  .  .  .  .  7 

Kaye-Smith,  S.     Superstition  Corner     . .  .  .  4 

*  Stereotype'lBook. 
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JUBILEE    FORM    OF    PRAYER. 

This  is  now  available  in  Braille  (see  previous  page) 
and  will  shortly  be  published  in  Moon.  Particulars 
on  application  to  National  Institute,  224,  Great 
Portland  Street.  W.i. 

PRICE  LIST  OF  WATCHES  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

AH  previous  Price  Lists  cancelled.        March  22nd,  1035. 

**  Special  Price  to  Blind  individuals  and  institutions 

in  the  British  Empire. 

£    s.    d.       /    s.    d. 
Silver    Waltham    Watch     (P.S. 

Bartlett  movement)  ••    5     5     o       4   15     o-** 

N.I.B.  Watches. 

Gentleman's  Silver  Watch   . .    3   10     o       3     3     o** 
Gentleman's  Nickel  Watch  ..200       116     o** 
Lady's  Silver  Wristlet  Watch 

with  leather  strap  .  .  ..320       2   16     o** 

Lady's   Gold  Wristlet   Watch 

with  leather  strap  .  .  .  .    5     o     o       410     o** 

Repeater  Watches. 

Gentleman's      Silver     Minute 

Repeater      .  .  .  .  ..826       763** 

Gentleman's     Silver     Quarter 

Repeater      ..  ..  ..512     6       500** 

N.B. — The    above    prices    are    subject    to    alteration 
without  notice. 

"  TWIN-COBRA  "  BINDERS  FOR  BRAILLE  SHEETS. 

These  Binders,  of  stiff  durable  board,  are  supplied  by 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Port- 
land Street,  W.i.  in  two  sizes,  to  accommodate 
respectively  large  size  Braille  Sheets,  10  in.  by  13-J-  in., 
and  small  size  Braille  Sheets,  7^  in.  by  io£  in.  Each 
Binder  can  hold  approximately  20  Brailled  Sheets. 

The  sheets  to  be  bound  must  each  be  perforated  in 
the  left-hand  margiu  with  two  holes  corresponding 
to  the  position  of  the  two  flexible  uprights  attached 
to  the  back  guard.  The  sheets  are  then  slipped  over 
the  uprights  on  to  the  back  guard,  and  the  uprights 
passed  through  corresponding  holes  in  the  front  guard. 
When  the  front  guard  has  been  pressed  down  on  the 
sheets,  the  loose  metal  clamp  is  slipped  over  the  flexible 
uprights,  which  are  then  bent  over,  one  upwards  into 
a  metal  hook  on  the  right,  the  other  downwards  into 
a  metal  hook  on  the  left.  For  convenience  when 
removing  sheets,  the  flexible  uprights  can  be  unscrewed 
in  the  middle. 
Catalogue  List  Special 

No.  Price.  Price. 

9349  Large  size  .  .        8d.  each.        7d.  each.** 

9350  Small  size  .  .        7d.  each.        od.  each. 
**Special  price  to  blind   individuals  and  institutions  in 

the  British  Empire. 

N.I.B.   HOMES. 
VACANCIES,  31st  MARCH,  1935. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove 
Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  5 

( No  present  applications.) 
Bannow,  St.  Leonard's    (Men's    Permanent 

Section)    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1 

8,  Oval  Road,  London.     Hostel  for  Blind 

Women     .  . 

9,  Oval  Road,    London,    Hostel    for    Blind 

Women 

Sunshine    Home    for    Blind    Babies,    East 

Grinstead  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  .  5 

(No  present  applications.) 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leaming- 
ton .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

(No  present  applications.) 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  4 

(2  applications  under  consideration.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

ADVERTISING   RATES  \      IS.    6d.    A   LlNE    (MINIMUM    5s.) 

BLIND     SHORTHAND     TYPISTS    at    the    N.I.B. 

Typing  Bureau,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1, 
will  type  your  correspondence,  articles,  etc.,  at  reason- 
able charges.     Particulars  on  request. 

ST.  BARNABAS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  CYPRUS. 

Lady  Superintendent  required  in  early  autumn  for 
teaching  elementary  English  subjects  and  handicrafts 
in  residential  school  (13  boys).  Responsible  also  for 
housekeeping  and  supervision  of  staff.  Knowledge  of 
typewriting  and  Braille  shorthand  desirable,  but  not 
essential.  Salary  £1 20  per  annum,  with  board-lodging 
and  second-class  travelling  both  ways  on  two  years' 
contract.  Apply  Assistant  Editor,  The  New  Beacon. 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 

SUNDERLAND  AND  DURHAM  COUNTY  INCOR- 
PORATED ROYAL  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of  Female 
Home  Teacher.  Candidates  must  hold  the  certificate 
of  the  College  of  Teachers,  and  must  be  prepared  to 
reside  in  the  County  of  Durham.  Salarv  payable  i- 
£156  per  annum. 

Application  stating  age,  qualifications,  and  experience 
accompanied  by  three  copies  of  recent  testimonials 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  undersigned  not  later  than  April 
30th. 

Hugh  C.  Miller. 

Secretary  and  Manager. 
12,  Borough  Road, 
Sunderland. 
Canvassing  of  the  Committee  is  f 01  bidden. 

COUNTY    BOROUGH    OF    BOLTON. 


Bolton   Workshops  and   Homes   for  the   Blind. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  sighted 
Home  Teacher  (Female).  Salary  will  be  at  the  rate  of 
£156  per  annum  if  in  possession  of  the  Home  Teacher's 
Certificate.  If  not  in  possession  of  the  Certificate, 
/130  per  annum. 

The  successful  applicant  will  be  required  to  serve  in 
the  administrative  area  of  the  Lancashire  County 
Council  adjacent  to  Bolton  and  to  Undergo  a  medical 
examination  as  to  physical  fitness  for  the  work. 

Forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  the 
undersigned  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  addressed  foolscap 
envelope  and  should  be  returned,  accompanied  bv 
copies  of  three  recent  testimonials,  not  later  than 
Tuesday,  April  30th,  1935. 

John  A.  Cox.  M.A., 
Education  Offices,  Director  of  Education. 

Nelson  Square,  Bolton. 

CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

A  knowledge  of  the  abilities  and  temperaments  of 
young  people  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  them  in 
their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  usefulness  and 
happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fulies  t  scope. 

For  particulars,   write    to    the    Secretary, 

N.I. I. P.,  Aldwych  House,  London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 


Printed  by  Smiths'  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St    Albans,  Ltd.),  CUtton  House,  Worship  Street,  London,  E.C.2 
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Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter,  March  15,  1929,  at  the  Post  Office  at  Boston,  Mass.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879  (Sec.  397,  PL.  and  R). 

THE    PROBLEM    OF    THE    MENTALLY 
DEFECTIVE   BLIND. 

A  BRIEF  note  in  last  month's  issue  of  The  New  Beacon  stated  that  the  Incor- 
poration of  National  Institutions  for  Persons  requiring  Care  and  Control  had 
set  aside  a  small  section  of  its  Stoke  Park  Colony,  Bristol,  for  boys  who  were 
both  blind  and  mentally  defective.  The  information  is  so  important  that  it 
deserves  some  expansion. 
Every  social  worker  is  only  too  familiar  with  the  problem  offered  by  double 
defect,  and  there  are  "  hard  cases  "  which  seem  to  lie  outside  the  scope  of  every 
organisation.  The  blind  epileptic  cannot  go  to  the  Epileptic  Colony  because  of  his  blindness, 
nor  to  the  Blind  School  because  of  his  epilepsy  ;  the  deaf  cripple  is  unsuitable  for  the  school  for 
the  physically  defective  because  he  cannot  hear  the  lessons  given,  and  for  the  school  for  the 
deaf  because  his  crippled  condition  makes  demands  that  such  a  school  cannot  meet. 

On  March  31st,  1929,  there  were  2,215  mentally  defective  blind  persons  in  England  and 
Wales,  of  whom  257  were  stated  to  be  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16.  What  provision 
is  made  for  them  ? 

Many  of  the  children  can  remain  safely  and  happily  in  the  care  of  their  relatives,  but  there 
is  a  certain  residue  who  need  institutional  care  and  treatment.  The  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  problem  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  most  urgent  need. 
Three  main  facts  have  emerged: — ■ 

1.  That  there  should  be  provision  for  the  pre-school  child  who  is  backward,  but  who, 
so  far  as  can  be  judged  in  the  case  of  a  very  young  child,  is  likely  to  prove  educable. 

2.  That  there  should  also  be  provision  for  the  retarded  child  of  school  age,  whose  retardation 
does  not  appear  to  be  due  to  mental  defect. 

3.  That  further  provision  should  be  made  for  mentally  defective  blind  babies  and  children. 
The  steps  taken  to  meet  these  three  needs  have  been  on  the  following  lines  :— 

1.  The  Institute  has  set  aside  one  of  its  three  Sunshine  Homes  (that  at  Leamington) 
for  backward  babies,  so  that  they  may  be  kept  under  one  roof  and  given  specialised  care.  As 
a  result  these  babies  no  longer  act  as  a  drag  upon  the  development  of  the  brighter  and  normal 
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children,  and  under  careful  individual  treat- 
ment some  at  any  rate  prove  to  be  mentally 
retarded  rather  than  deficient.  The  experi- 
ment of  classification  on  these  lines  began 
about  three  years  ago,  and  it  is  as  yet  too 
early  to  appraise  the  results,  but  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  such  classification  is  on 
sound  lines  and  gives  to  backward  andnor- 
.  mal  children  alike  a  fairer  chance  of  progress. 

2.  A  Special  School  for  Retarded  Blind 
Children  was  opened  in  1931  at  Court 
Grange,  Abbotskerswell,  and  here  again  the 
experiment  has  been  amply  justified.  In  a 
school  where  the  numbers  are  small  enough 
to  enable  a  homelike  atmosphere  to  prevail, 
the  backward  child,  given  individual  teach- 
ing, often  makes  sound  progress.  Court 
Grange  does  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
blind  child  who  is  certifiable  as  mentally 
defective,  but  only  with  the  backward  child 
who,  given  special  care,  may  eventually 
reach  the  mental  standard  of  the  normal. 
It  is  recognised,  however,  that  there  is 
difficulty  in  discriminating  between  the  child 
whose  retardation  may  be  wholly  due  to  his 
blindness,  and  the  child  whose  mental  defect 
would,  if  he  could  see,  be  ascertained  without 
great  difficulty,  and,  this  being  the  case, 
it  is  probably  a  sound  policy  in  all  doubtful 
cases  to  give  the  blind  child  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,  rather  than  exclude  any  backward 
child  who  may,  with  special  care,  eventually 
prove  normal. 

3.  For  certifiable  mentally  defective 
children,  the  Servers  of  the  Blind  League  is 
doing  gallant  work  in  the  Ellen  Terry  Home 
at  Reigate.  The  task  of  caring  for  and  training 
these  children  is  extraordinarily  difficult,  but 
the  devotion  of  the  Matron  and  "  nurses  who 
give  abundantly  of  their  young  energy  and 
affection  to  the  children  "  is  rewarded  in  the 


happiness  of  all  and  the  slow  but  sure  im- 
provement of  many  of  those  cared  for  in  the 
Home.  The  Servers  of  the  Blind  League 
Home  at  Reigate  is,  however,  too  small  to 
meet  all  the  demands  upon  it,  and  the 
National  Institute  entered  into  negotiations 
some  time  ago  with  the  Board  of  Control, 
the  Servers  of  the  Blind  League,  and  the 
Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind, 
and  offered  to  put  its  premises  at  Hoole 
Bank,  Chester,  at  the  disposal  of  the  League 
in  order  that  further  provision  should  be 
made  for  boys  and  girls,  and  boys  retained 
after  the  age  of  twelve. 

It  has  proved  difficult,  in  spite  of  careful 
inquiries,  to  ascertain  the  exact  extent  of  the 
need,  and  this  being  the  case,  the  National 
Institute  decided  that  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  make  extensive  structural  alterations  to 
Hoole  Bank,  but  only  to  make  such  tem- 
porary additions  as  would  suffice  for  an  ex- 
perimental period.  The  Committee  of  the 
Servers  of  the  Blind  League  is  of  opinion, 
however,  that  the  need  can  only  be  met 
either  by  the  erection  of  a  new  building,  or 
by  more  extensive  alterations  and  additions 
to  Hoole  Bank  than  the  National  Institute 
consider  desirable,  having  regard  to  the 
doubtful  extent  of  the  present  need.  Nego- 
tiations have,  therefore,  for  the  time  being, 
been   suspended. 

Meanwhile,  the  National  Institute  has 
learned  with  great  interest  of  the  proposal 
of  the  Incorporation  of  National  Institutions 
with  regard  to  Stoke  Park  Colony,  Bristol, 
where  accommodation  is  being  set  aside  for 
fifty  patients,  in  addition  to  those  blind 
mentally  defective  persons  already  in  the 
care  of  the  Colony.  Blind  mentally  defec- 
tive boys  will  be  accepted  up  to  the  age  of 
19,  and  young  women  up  to  the  age  of  25. 


Lord  of  our  length  and  breadth  of  days, 
Pilot  of  peoples,  draw  us  nigh, 
We  come  in  raiment  wrought  of  praise, 
We  bear  our  torch  of  faith  on  high  : 
O'er  far-spread  land  and  sounding  sea, 
Ring  out  the  bells  of  Jubilee. 

Up  through  the  dim  ravines  of  time, 
To  fair-clad  fields  on  either  hand, 
Led  by  Thy  guiding  power  sublime, 
Our  fathers  found  their  Promised  Land 
Across  the  trackless  miles  to  be, 
■Give  us  Thy  light  for  Jubilee. 


A   JUBILEE    HYMN. 

By  B.  ROSS  McINTOSH. 

To  him  who  holds  a  sceptred  sway 
Of  love's  dominion  o'er  our  hearts, 
Give  grace  and  good  to  crown  his  way, 
And  simple  skill  in  gentlest  arts  : 
May  peace  and  wise  prosperity 
Make  bright  his  sky  of  Jubilee. 

Let  prophets  climb  their  holy  hill, 
Like  heralds  of  the  absolute, 
Let  strident  tongues  of  strife  be  still, 
And  earth-bound  aims  no  cause  pollute 
Let  each  blood-purchase  of  the  free 
Be  flawless  dower  of  Jubilee. 


That  children  grow  in  reverence  pure, 
And  youth  in  courage  tempered  keen, 
That  age  flowers  on,  in  peace  secure, 
This  is  our  hope  and  prayer  serene  : 
Our  fame  shall  spread  a  fruitful  tree, 
A  ud  glory  gild  our  Jubilee. 

Through  all  our  forward-faring  years 
Till  the  last  landmark  known  of  men. 
Thy  love  shall  triumph  over  tears 
A  nd  bring  us  to  Thy  side  again  : 
Thy  faith  in  us,  and  ours  in  Thee, 
Shall  swell  our  song  of  Jubilee. 
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Chester  Blind  Welfare  Society  Opens  a  Shop.— 

The  Chester  and  District  Blind  Welfare  Society 
has  opened  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  work  done 
by  the  blind  at  12,  St.  Michael's  Row,  Chester, 
a  very  accessible  position  in  the  shopping  centre 
of  the  city.  The  Society  has  long  felt  the  need 
of  such  a  shop,  and  is  grateful  to  the  President 
of  the  Society,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster, for  letting  this  on  very  reasonable 
terms. 

Visitors  will  be  welcomed,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  range  and  quality  of  goods  stocked, 
as  well  as  the  work  done,  will  attract  many 
new  customers  and  make  many  new  friends 
for  the  cause. 

Special  Service  for  the  Blind. — A  special 
service  for  the  blind  was  held  recently  at  St. 
Mark's,  Lewisham. 

It  was  the  second  occasion  that  those  afflicted 
with  the  loss  of  sight  had  assembled  at  St.  Mark's 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Vicar  (the  Rev.  Trevor 
Edwards).  The  majority  made  the  journeys 
from  and  to  their  homes  in  the  Borough  of 
Lewisham,  Greenwich,  and  other  parts  of  South 
London  in  a  fleet  of  fifteen  motor-cars  owned 
by  members  of  the  Lewisham  Rotary  Club. 

The  large  congregation  included  the  Mayor 
and  Mayoress  of  Lewisham.  His  Worship,  who 
wore  his  chain  and  robes  of  office,  was  preceded 
by  the  macebearer  and  accompanied  by  the 
ex-Mayor  (Alderman  A.  E.  Webb)  and  a  number 
of  councillors. 

The  blind  were  supplied  with  service  papers 
in  Braille  and  two  blind  men  read  the  Lessons. 

New  Cases  of  War  Blindness  due  to  Mustard 
Gas. — An  article  bearing  this  title,  by  Mr.  R.  E. 
Bickerton,  D.S.O.,  M.B.,  ophthalmic  surgeon 
to  St.  Dunstan's,  appeared  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  British  Medical  Journal. 

That  men  continue  to  be 
admitted  to  St.  Dunstan's 
whose  blindness  is  attribut- 
able to  war  service  is  a 
constant  surprise  to  the  lay- 
man, and  sometimes  astonishes 
even  the  medical  man.  Some 
of  these  are  cases  where  head 
wounds  have  caused  damage 
to  the  optic  paths,  but  others, 
and  these  are  the  ones  dealt 
with  by  Mr.  Bickerton  here, 
are  due  to  mustard  gas.  At 
first  blindness  has  not  super- 
vened, but  after  oedema  of  the  A  Challenge  Trophy, 
conjunctiva  and  lids,  chronic  Wightman,  for  S 


conjunctivitis  has  gradually  set  in,  and,  appar- 
ently, with  it,  a  change  in  the  tissues  resulting 
in  the  loss  of  some  lubricating  secretion  normally 
present  in  the  eyelids  and  conjunctivas. 

Mr.  Bickerton  adds  that  in  addition  to  cases 
where  mustard  gas  has  resulted  in  burning 
eyes  previously  normal,  there  have  been  cases 
of  old  interstitial  keratitis  lighted  up  as  a  result 
of  gas.  He  quotes  from  case-notes  of  one  and  a 
half  years  prior  to  October,  1934,  showing  that 
seven  men  have  applied  to  St.  Dunstan's  for 
help  on  account  of  progressive  deterioration  of 
vision,  in  spite  of  continuous  treatment.  Most 
had  lost  their  jobs  through  failing  vision  and 
some  become  unemployable  because  of  the 
appearance  of  their  eyes  or  the  impossibility  of 
carrying  on  their  work  without  continual 
interruptions  for  treatment. 

A  Garden  for  the  Blind. — The  Home  for  the 
Blind  at  Torr,  Plymouth,  hopes  one  day  to 
have  the  most  beautiful  garden  in  the  world  for 
those  who  walk  in  darkness.  It  is  about  four 
acres  in  extent,  and  the  work  of  transformation 
has  begun. 

When  the  governing  committee  decided  to 
have  the  grounds  made  more  in  keeping  with 
the  buildings,  they  sought  the  advice  of  experts 
at  Dartington  Hall,  and  Mr.  R.  S.  Lynch, 
manager  of  the  gardens  department  at  Darting- 
ton  Hall,  has  explained  the  kind  of  planting  he 
had  in  mind.  "  Flowers  I  should  suggest 
because  of  their  smell  include  winter-sweet, 
which  blooms  in  February,  roses,  white  jessa- 
mine, honeysuckles  and  polyantha  narcissi. 

"  Regarding  the  sense  of  touch,  among  the 
things  I  should  plant  would  be  phlomis,  which 
has  soft,  downy  leaves,  and  Buddleia  Farreri, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  large  and  silvery,  and 
also  soft  and  downy." 


presented  to  the  Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners  by  Mrs.  Owen 
mall  Gardens.        The  blade  of  the  spade  is  of  silver. 
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Museums  and  the  Blind. — A  full-sized  replica 
of  the  "  Rocket,"  the  prototype  of  the  modern 
locomotive,  was  recently  unveiled  at  the  Science 
Museum,  South  Kensington,  by  Mr.  Hore- 
Belisha,  M.P.,  Minister  of  Transport.  The 
Science  Museum  is  one  of  those  where  special 
facilities  are  offered  to  blind  parties,  and  this 
addition  to  its  treasures  should  be  of  particular 
interest  to  mechanically  minded  schoolboys,  so 
that  it  is  hoped  that  Schools  for  the  Blind  will  be 
interested  in  this  recent  acquisition.  The 
Museum  is  open  free  on  weekdays  from  10  to  6, 
and  on  Sundays  from  2.30  to  6.  Free  public 
lectures  are  given  twice  daily  by  Guide  Lecturers 
at  12  and  3,  and  on  Saturdays  and  Bank 
Holidays  at  2.15  and  4.15. 

Among  the  recent  visitors  to  the  Liverpool 
Museums  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  parties 
organised  by  the  School  for  the  Blind.  Dr. 
Allan,  the  director,  told  the  story  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  museums,  and  his  hearers  were  able 
to  get  some  idea  of  the  building  by  handling  a 


model,  as  also  some  of  the  exhibits,  specimens 
of  which  were  passed  round. 

London  Society  for  Teaching  and  Training 
the  Blind. — The  Earl  of  Athlone  presided  over  a 
dinner  at  the  Mansion  House  on  April  16th  in 
support  of  the  work  of  the  London  Society  for 
Teaching  and  Training  the  Blind,  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  approaching  expiration  of 
the  lease  of  its  school  at  Swiss  Cottage,  is  appeal- 
ing for  £50,000.  Lord  Athlone  announced  at  the 
close  of  the  dinner  that  £16,470  had  been  raised, 
including  £1,000  from  Lady  Houston. 

A  message  from  the  King,  who,  together  with 
the  Queen,  is  a  patron  of  the  society,  was  read 
by  the  chairman. 

Proposing  "  Long  Life  and  Prosperity  to  the 
Society,"  the  Earl  of  Athlone  said  that  for 
many  years  Princess  Alice  and  he  had  been 
among  the  vice-patrons  and  they  had  watched 
with  the  keenest  interest  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  society's  activities  and  the  astonishing 
development  of  its  work. 


THE    JUBILEE    AND    THE    NATIONAL 

INSTITUTE. 


THE  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  has  special  cause 
for  rejoicing  in  the  Silver 
Jubilee  of  Their  Majesties  the 
King  and  Queen,  who  have 
honoured  the  Institute  by 
being  its  patrons,  and  who 
opened  its  present  headquarters  in  1914. 

It  was  fitting  then  that  the  Institute  should 
present  a  loyal  address.  This,  embossed  in 
Braille  on  parchment,  and  accompanied  by 
a  letterpress  version,  was  bound  in  blue 
morocco,  decorated  in  gold.  The  wording 
of  the  address  was  as  follows  : — 

A  Loyal  Address 

FROM    THE 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

to 

The    King's    Most    Excellent    Majesty. 

The  public  celebrations  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  British  Empire  of  the 
Twenty-Fifth  Year  of  your  Majesty's  Reign 
afford  us  an  opportunity  to  express  the  loyalty 
and  affection  towards  your  Majesty  of  those  of 
your  subjects  who  are  working  for  the  Blind 
through  the  National  Institute.  Since  1914, 
under  your  gracious  patronage  and  that  of  her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  the  blind  and  sighted 
members  of  the  Institute's  Council  and  Staff 


have  been  able,  with  the  generous  assistance 
of  the  public,  so  to  extend  the  scope  of  the 
Institute's  activities  that  in  this,  the  Twenty- 
Fifth  Y ear  of  your  Majesty's  Reign,  we  may 
justly  claim  that  they  affect  for  good  your 
blind  subjects  not  only  in  your  Kingdom, 
but  throughout  your  Empire.  Not  least  of  the 
beneficent  effects  of  your  Majesty's  Reign  is  the 
enlightenment  which  it  has  brought  to  the  blind. 
We  beg,  therefore,  to  present  our  humble  duties 
on  behalf  of  all  your  subjects  who  have  been 
privileged  to  help  those  who,  despite  the  handicap 
of  blindness,  faithfully  and  courageously 
endeavour  to  attain  the  status  of  useful  and 
responsible  citizenship . 

The  following  reply  has  been  received  from 
the  Home  Secretary,  Sir  John  Gilmour: — 

I  have  laid  before  the  King  the  loyal  Ad- 
dress of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
and  I  have  been  commanded  by  his  Majesty 
to  convey  to  you  his  deep  thanks  for  the  warmth 
of  their  congratulations.  The  King  desires  me 
to  assure  you  of  the  sincere  pleasure  with  which 
he  received  this  expression  of  the  loyalty  and 
affection  af  those  who  so  nobly  work  for  his 
subjects  who  suffer  the  difficulties  of  blindness 
and  of  his  constant  interest  in  all  the  activi- 
ties undertaken  by  the  National  Institute  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 
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In  order  that  blind  readers  throughout 
the  country  should  be  kept  in  touch  with  the 
celebrations,  a  programme  of  the  Jubilee 
events  was  issued  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Braille  magazines,  and  the  full  text  of  the 
Thanksgiving  Service  printed  in  Braille  and 
in  Moon.  The  demand  for  the  Braille  edition 
has  been  exceptionally  large. 

To  enable  every  reader  of  Braille  to  re- 
fresh his  memory  of  the  outstanding  events 
of  the  reign,  a  special  Jubilee  Supplement  was 
given  away  with  the  Braille  magazines,  com- 
prising an  account  of  the  King's  life,  as 
Duke  of  York,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  King. 


An  article  on  the  King's  life  and  reign  was 
also  included  in  the  current  issue  of  "  The 
Moon  Magazine." 

In  order  that  the  children  in  the  Institute's 
Sunshine  Homes  and  Schools  might  have 
some  permanent  souvenir  of  the  Jubilee, 
bronze  medals  were  given  to  them. 

Finally,  a  competition  was  organised  in 
"  Progress,"  and  prizes  offered  for  the  two 
best  hymns  suitable  for  singing  at  a  Jubilee 
service.  Many  excellent  ones  were  received, 
the  two  prize-winners  being  Miss  B.  Ross 
Mcintosh  and  the  Rev.  T.  Barnard.  Miss 
Mcintosh's  hymn    is  printed   on  page    118. 


THE    FOUNDER    OF    PERKINS. 


By  MARY  G.   THOMAS. 


THERE  were  giants  on  the 
earth  in  those  days."  The 
words  come  almost  in- 
stinctively to  our  lips  as 
we  read  "  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe,"  by  his  daughter, 
Laura  E.  Richards  (D. 
Appleton-Century  CoYnpany,  Inc.,  London 
and  New  York,  price  10s.  6d.).  We  are  apt 
to  expect  the  life  of  a  schoolmaster  and 
philanthropist  to  be  at  best  mildly  inspiring, 
and  at  worst  dreadfully  dull,  but  we  do  not 
expect  it  to  be  exciting.  Dr.  Howe  was, 
however,  an  exciting  person,  leaping  gaily 
from  one  adventure  into  another,  doing  the 
work  of  ten,  and  very  far  removed  from  the 
dull  controversies  that  we  associate  with 
social  work. 

He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1801,  graduated 
at  the  age  of  21,  and  took  his  medical 
degree  at  Harvard  three  years  later.  But  he 
was  not  to  settle  down  into  anything  so 
prosaic  as  schoolmastering  or  doctoring  for 
some  years  to  come.  The  Greek  War  of 
Independence  was  in  its  third  year,  and 
young  men  everywhere  were  fired  with  a  desire 
to  share  in  the  great  adventure  of  freeing 
Greece  from  Turkish  domination.  Howe  deter- 
mined to  be  one  of  them,  and  sailed  for 
Greece, in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  family. 
He  was  nominally  a  surgeon,  but  in  the  early 
days  there  was  little  scope  for  more  than 
very  rough  surgery  in  the  field,  and  "  since  I 
cannot  be  useful  in  my  profession,  why,  here 
goes  life  and  soul  for  Greece  and  liberty  !  " 


In  1827  vessels  reached  Greece  from 
America  with  food  and  clothing  for  the 
women  and  children  in  danger  of  starvation 
while  their  men  fought,  and  Dr.  Howe  was 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  this 
relief.  The  needs  of  the  starving  people  were 
so  great  that  his  resources  were  soon  ex- 
hausted, and  he  returned  to  America  to 
carry  on  a  lightning  money-raising  campaign. 
His  eloquence  had  a  magical  effect,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  he  was  able  to  return  to  his 
mission  with  funds  to  carry  on  relief  work 
on  a  far  more  comprehensive  scale  than 
before.  He  decided  on  the  ambitious  task 
of  giving  employment  by  reconditioning 
the  port  of  /Egina,  employing  a  hundred 
men  and  two  hundred  women  at  the  outset, 
and  later  increasing  this  number  to  six 
hundred.  The  great  wharf  finished  (it  is 
still  called  "The  American  Mole"),  Howe 
was  invited  by  the  President,  Capo  d'lstrias, 
to  found  a  colony,  and  twenty-six  families  were 
selected.  A  church  and  school  were  built, 
cottages  erected,  the  land  cultivated,  and 
Howe  was  in  his  element  as  "  governor, 
legislator,  clerk,  constable,  and  everything 
but  patriarch."  Fourteen  years  later,  when 
he  visited  the  village  during  a  European 
tour,  he  was  greeted  with  joy  by  the  people 
he  had  saved  from  death  and  despair. 

In  1831  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  a 
chance  street-meeting  with  a  Dr.  Fisher, 
who  had  lately  returned  from  Paris,  fired 
with  ambition  to  do  something  for  the  young 
blind  of  Massachusetts  on  the  lines  of  the 
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work  done  by  Valentin  Haiiy,  led  to  Howe's 
taking  up  his  life-work,  and  accepting  from 
Dr.  Fisher's  hands  a  new  commission.  He 
"  kindled  like  a  torch  ;  doubt  and  hesitation 
vanished  ;  here  was  his  work,  ready  to  his 
hand."  In  a  few  days  he  was  off  again  to 
Europe  to  study  schools  for  the  blind  in 
France,  England  and  Germany.  But  adven- 
tures are  proverbially  to  the  adventurous, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Howe  found 
something  more  exciting  in  his  travels  than 
the  routine  of  embossed  type  and  baskets. 
February,  1832,  found  him  in  prison  in 
Berlin  (apparently  qtiite  unjustly)  on  account 
of  his  activities  in  the  interests  of  a  remnant 
of  the  Polish  army  ;  he  managed  to  get  hold 
of  a  German  work  on  the  education  of 
the  blind  which  helped  to  beguile  his  enforced 
leisure  until  an  American  friend  was  able  to 
secure  his  release. 

In  1832  he  returned  to  Boston,  began  to 
look  round  for  blind  pupils,  and  having 
selected  six  children,  took  them  to  his 
father's  home.  His  mother  was  dead,  but 
his  sisters  accepted  the  invasion  with  perfect 
equanimity,  and  Dr.  Howe,  who  had  pre- 
pared himself  by  going  about  with  his  own 
eyes  bandaged,  set  himself  to  devise  ways  of 
teaching  the  children.  He  was  now  thirty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  had  packed  into  the 
eight  years  that  had  elapsed  since  he  took 
his  medical  degree  more  adventure  and 
enterprise  than  most  people  accomplish  in  a 
lifetime. 

After  six  months,  he  gave  an  exhibition  of 
his  pupils'  work  before  the  legislature,  and 
so  great  was  the  impression  made  that  it  was 
agreed  that  the  sum  of  6,000  dollars  be  set 
apart  annually  for  the  education  of  twenty 
blind  children.  A  Colonel  Perkins  came 
forward  with  the  gift  of  a  fine  house  in 
Pearl  Street,  Boston,  and  the  great  work  of 
Perkins  Institution  began  :  "  Early  hours, 
cold  bathing,  simple  food,  fresh  air  and 
exercise  ;  these  were  his  rules,  few  and 
strict." 

When  we  read  the  pamphlet  he  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  parents  of  blind  children, 
advising  them  as  to  the  care  of  their  children 
from  birth  till  school-days  began,  it  has  an 
almost  startlingly  modern  sound,  and  we 
cannot  claim  to  have  advanced  far  beyond 
its  sane  and  bracing  counsel :  "  Do  not  be 
over  anxious  about  him.  Do  not  watch  him 
too    closely.       Do    not     smooth    away    all 


difficulties  and  carpet  his  walk  of  life.  He 
had  better  pinch  his  fingers  slightly  with  a 
pair  of  nippers,  or  with  the  nut  crackers,  or 
in  the  joints  of  the  tongs  than  never  handle 
these  articles.  All  your  anxieties  and 
precautions  will  not  save  him  from  wound 
and  bruise  and  hurts  of  various  kinds.  He 
must  incur  and  bear  them  ;  all  children 
have  to  do  so  ;  so  that  your  alarms  do  not 
save  him,  but  probably  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  his  danger  by  preventing  him  from 
relying  upon  himself.  ...  If  he  lounges  in 
the  rocking  chair  .  .  .  rout  him  out  and  up 
just  as  you  would  do  with  any  boy  who  was 
contracting  lazy  habits." 

It  is  small  wonder  that  we  are  told  that 
Dr.  Howe's  Reports  were  eagerly  sought, 
eagerly  read,  and  translated  into  many 
languages. 

A  chapter  of  Mrs.  Richards'  book  is 
devoted  to  the  story  of  Dr.  Howe  and  Laura 
Bridgman,  the  deaf-blind  child  to  whose 
emancipation  he  devoted  himself  with  such 
sympathy  and  understanding.  The  story  is 
too  well  known  to  need  repetition  here,  but 
a  letter  from  Carlyle  acknowledging  a  copy 
of  Perkins  Report,  and  begging  Howe  to 
protect  "  this  little  Laura  "  from  the  fate  of 
being  made  "  what  we  call  a  lion,"  is  worth 
reading. 

In  1839,  Howe's  family  of  blind  children 
grew  too  large  for  the  house  in  Pearl  Street, 
and  moved  to  much  larger  premises,  which 
had  originally  been  built  for  an  hotel.  Here 
the  school  was  to  remain  until  1912,  and  here 
Mr.  Campbell  (the  Sir  Francis  Campbell  of 
the  Royal  Normal  College)  was  to  be  Howe's 
chief  assistant  until  he  left  America  for  his 
English  task. 

In  one  chapter  of  her  book,  Mrs.  Richards 
quotes  many  passages  from  her  father's 
letters  to  his  pupils,  or  to  their  parents,  all 
still  instinct  with  life  and  understanding.  Of 
the  feeble-minded  child  he  wrote  :  '  The 
one  talent  must  have  just  as  much  care  as 
if  it  were  ten  "  ;  to  an  over-anxious  mother  : 
"It  is  often  one  of  the  parent's  hardest 
lessons  to  learn  to  yield  up  timely  and 
gracefully  the  authority  which  was  once 
necessarily  despotic,  but  which  should  soon 
become  responsible,  and  soon  after  be 
abdicated  altogether  "  ;  or  to  a  mother  who 
wants  to  have  her  blind  child  home  :  "I 
find  it  perfectly  natural  that  you  should  feel 
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such  a  yearning  desire  to  be  with  your  boy 
.  .  .  but,  after  all,  we  are  not  to  be  guided 
by  our  feelings,  but  by  our  judgment  and 
reason.  We  must  not  cheat  ourselves  that 
we  are  striving  for  their  good,  when  we  are 
only  striving  to  gratify  our  own  feelings  and 
inclinations."  How  sensible,  and  yet  how 
human  he  was  ! 

In  1843,  he  married  Julia  Ward,  and 
after  their  marriage  the  two  visited  Europe. 
In  England,  with  Charles  Dickens  as  his 
guide,  Howe  had  a  great  time,  visiting 
hospitals,  prisons,  asylums,  and  even  a 
thieves'  kitchen.  In  Ireland,  he  took  special 
interest  in  the  case  of  a  deaf-blind  boy,  in 
Belgium  visited  the  Abbe  Carton,  and  in 
Rome  started  a  small  class  for  blind  children. 
The  deaf-blind  everywhere  excited  his  special 
interest  and  compassion,  and  he  was  never 
content  to  come  across  a  deaf-blind  person 
on  his  travels  without  either  beginning  to 
teach  him  himself,  or  finding  someone  else 
prepared  to  do  so. 

On  their  return  to  America,  he  and  his 
wife  decided  to  widen  the  scope  of  their 
work  for  others,  though  the  blind  children 
of  Perkins  still  held  first  place  in  their 
hearts.  But  as  the  years  went  by,  the  care 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  of  the  insane,  and 
the  feeble-minded,  prison  reform,  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  and  Red  Cross  work  in 
the  Civil  War  were  among  the  many  causes 
to  which  Dr.  Howe  gave  his  eager  service. 
"  When  a  new  task  came,"  writes  Mrs. 
Richards  of  her  parents,  "  they  simply 
added  it  to  the  rest  and  went  on." 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  believe  that  the 
so-called  deaf-mute  could  be  taught  to 
articulate,  and  his  experiments  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  school  for  the  teaching  of 
articulation  to  deaf-mute  children  near 
Boston.  ("  He  sowed  schools  all  his  life,  as 
Cadmus  the  dragon's  teeth.")  With  his 
friend  Horace  Mann,  he  pressed  for  the 
better  preparation  of  teachers  in  ordinary 
schools,  and  supported  Mann  as  Secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  in 
his  fight  for  educational  reforms.  In  1846, 
Howe  accepted  the  post  of  commissioner  to 
enquire  into  the  number  of  imbeciles  in  the 
Commonwealth,  and  with  his  two  fellow 
Commissioners  personally  investigated  the 
condition  of  nearly  six  hundred  of  these 
unhappy  people.  As  a  result,  he  was 
granted  funds  for  the  teaching  of  ten  im- 


becile children,  and  in  his  enthusiasm  even 
temporarily  accepted  them  at  Perkins,  in 
order  that  he  might  direct  the  experiment 
personally.  ■  The  arrangement  was  quite 
naturally  distasteful  to  the  blind  residents 
there,  and  Laura  Bridgman,  whose  use  of 
language  was  limited,  was  nevertheless 
able  to  express  herself  none  the  less 
trenchantly  on  the  subject  :  "I  should 
be  so  happy  to  be  much  more  pleasantly 
established  with  the  whole  house  if  they 
could  prescribe  to  the  idiots  not  to  have  our 
rooms."  However,  the  feeble-minded  were 
soon  removed  to  a  site  some  distance  from 
Perkins,  though  Dr.  Howe  continued  to 
watch  over  their  welfare.  '  The  dullest 
child  brightened  at  sight  of  him,  and  dear 
old  Charlie  Smith,  gentlest  of  fifty-year-old 
children,  would  leave  his  wooden  horse  to 
run  to  him." 

When  the  Civil  War  came,  Dr.  Howe  was 
requested  to  make  a  sanitary  survey  of  the 
Massachusetts  troops  in  the  field,  and  on  one 
of  his  journeys  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  who,  waking  in  the  dawn,  wrote  down 
on  an  odd  scrap  of  paper  the  famous  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic,  beginning  "  Mine 
eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of 
the  Lord." 

In  1863,  the  Board  of  State  Charities  of 
Massachusetts  was  founded,  with  Dr.  Howe 
as  its  moving  spirit,  and  his  "  General 
Principles  of  Public  Charity  "  embodied  in 
the  second  Report  of  the  Society  contains  in 
eight  briefly  worded  principles  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  best  type  of  charity  organisation. 

Four  years  later,  Dr.  Howe  once  more 
visited  Greece,  to  help  in  the  relief  of  Cretan 
women  and  children  who  were  the  victims 
of  a  new  struggle  against  the  Turk,  and 
while  there  he  met  Michael  Anagnos,  who 
returned  with  him  to  America,  married  one 
of  his  daughters,  and  finally  succeeded  him 
as  the  Director  of  Perkins. 

In  1874,  Dr.  Howe  began  to  feel  his 
increasing  years,  and  was  obliged  to  take  a 
long  rest.  He  recovered  sufficiently  to  take 
up  much  of  his  work  again,  and  his  death  in 
1876  took  place  after  only  a  few  days' 
illness.  "  You  ask  for  his  epitaph,"  said 
his  friend  Edward  Everett  Hale.  'It  is 
a  very  simple  epitaph  ...  He  found  the 
blind  sitting  in  darkness,  and  he  left  them 
glad  in  the  sunshine  of  God." 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  SENSES  OF 
BLIND    CHILDREN. 

Paper  Read  at  the  Eighth  Meeting  of  "  Nordisk  Saerforsorg,"  in  Copenhagen. 

By  AGNES  MELCHIOR, 

Teacher  at  the  Children's  Home  of  the  Elementary  School  for  the  Blind  at  Refsnaes.* 


J^  S    a    rule,      the     children     whom 

V^  we   receive  in  the   Children's 

/  ^         Home  are  very  backward  both 

/      M        mentally  and  physically.     As 

/        ^      blindness  frequently  is  a  sequel 

/  ^    to  other  diseases,  or  to  wrong 

-4L  Innutrition,  it  is  desirable  that 

the  children  should  be  admitted  as  early  as 
possible  to  a  home  where  they  may  be 
nursed  and  fed  rationally  and  meet  with 
possibilities  of  sensible  development.  The 
blind  child  is  frequently  exposed  to  various 
forms  of  neglect,  above  all  by  actual  lack  of 
physical  nursing,  but  it  may  also  suffer  from 
too  much  care  and  over-indulgence,  and 
thus  be  deprived  of  the  possibilities  of 
development  which  normal  children  have 
from  their  very  birth. 

The  seeing  child  follows  with  his  eyes 
everything  in  his  surroundings,  seizing  the 
objects  that  are  within  his  reach  ;  he  sees 
the  play  of  countenance  in  those  who  nurse 
him  and,  hence,  develops  naturally  ;  when 
he  grows  older,  he  tries  to  imitate  what 
others  do,  and  begins  to  play  with  whatever 
he  can  lay  hold  of  ;  whereas  the  blind  child 
merely  lies  in  his  cradle,  without  any  idea  of 
the  objects  or  the  incidents  happening 
around  him,  only  hearing  the  sounds  pro- 
duced in  his  vicinity  and  those  which  he 
produces  himself  for  his  own  diversion  :  he 
sucks,  purrs,  and  hums  and,  thus,  frequently 
acquires  bad  habits  very  difficult  to  break. 
In  my  opinion,  several  of  the  bad  habits  met 
with  in  blind  children  have  originated 
from  their  attempts  at  producing  sounds  for 
their  own  diversion.  Therefore,  blind  children 
should  be  taken  care  of  in  quite  a  different 
manner  in  order  to  give  them  a  chance  of 
developing  as  far  as  possible  in  the  same  way 
as  normal  children.  But  how  many  homes 
are  there  where  that  is  possible,  or  where 


*  The  Children's  Home  receives  blind  children  from 
2  to  5  years  of  age  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
blind-school  tuition  proper.  The  author  is  totally 
blind,  and  is  therefore  particularly  qualified  to 
arrange  the  tuition  in  question. 


the  parents  have  time,  or  understand  this 
need  !  The  blind  child  is  startled  by  any 
new  and  unknown  object  he  happens  to 
touch,  he  shrinks  from  the  contact  with 
anything  he  has  not  previously  felt  or 
touched,  and  must,  therefore,  frequently  be 
forced  to  take  and  keep  hold  of  a  toy  which 
the  normal  child  would  eagerly  try  to  seize 
at  once  ;  therefore  his  mother  is  readily 
inclined  to  give  in  and  indulge  the  child's 
reluctance.  However,  this  indulgence  im- 
plies a  very  great  danger,  because  it  tends  to 
put  a  check  upon  the  child's  nattiral  develop- 
ment. With  the  help  of  patience  and  per- 
severance the  child  must  be  taught,  and  will 
learn  to  surmount  his  reluctance  to  touch 
unknown  objects  ;  not  till  he  begins  to 
examine  things  of  his  own  accord  can  it  be 
said  to  be  developing  on  the  right  lines.  The 
child  must  also  be  provided  with  a  variety 
of  toys,  for  if  he  is  left  to  play  with  the 
same  thing  for  hours  together,  he  will  get 
tired  of  it.  On  account  of  his  deficient 
imaginative  faculty  he  readily  acquires  bad 
habits,  such  as  rocking,  turning  his  head, 
beckoning,  etc.  Such  ill  habits  naturally 
are  much  more  rapidly  acquired  than  cor- 
rected. Therefore,  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  the  education  of  the  blind  should  be 
begun  in  early  infancy  and  carried  out  by 
persons  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
principles  of  rational  education. 

When  the  child  begins  to  walk  about,  one 
must  not  be  too  afraid  of  his  hurting  himself, 
but  rather  leave  him  to  discover  things  by 
himself.  A  normal  child  will  manage  quite 
well  and  should  therefore  be  permitted  to 
learn  from  his  own  experiences,  care,  of 
course,  being  taken  that  he  does  not  come 
across  sharp  or  pointed  objects,  for  if  he  is 
permitted  to  examine  everything  he  meets, 
he  must  be  protected  from  injuring  himself. 
Moreover,  he  should  always  be  told  the  names 
of  the  things  he  touches.  It  is  not  enough 
to  guide  the  hand  of  the  child  across  an 
object;  on  the  contrary,  he  should  be 
allowed   ample   time   to   examine   it   alone. 
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Such  independent  "  adventures  "  should  be 
carried  out  every  day  in  order  to  extend  the 
child's  knowledge  of  his  own  little  world, 
and  the  nurse  or  parent  should  never  tire  of 
repeating  the  names  of  the  objects  he  lays 
hold  of.  While  the  child  is  being  dressed, 
he  should  likewise  be  told  all  the  names  of 
the  different  pieces  of  clothing,  for  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that,  unaided  by  the  sense  of 
vision,  the  blind  child  receives  the  material 
for  his  mental  development  and  for  his  stock 
of  words  through  the  senses  of  touch  and 
hearing  alone. 

When  the  child  has  reached  the  age  where 
his  education  may  be  somewhat  more  firmly 
systematized,  it  is  necessary  to  train  the 
different  senses  so  that,  to  a  certain  degree, 
they  can  replace  or,  at  any  rate,  in  some 
measure  compensate  for  the  lacking  vision 
and,  above  all,  to  make  the  child  understand 
that  he  is  blind. 

The  Use  of  the  Hands  and  the  Training  of 
the  Sense  of  Touch. 

As  mentioned  above,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  blind  child  should  learn 
to  use  his  hands  from  earliest  infancy.  It 
is  very  unfortunate  that  we  often  receive 
fairly  big  children  who  have  no  idea  of  the 
use  of  their  hands,  so  that  we  are  obliged  to 
begin  with  this  instruction,  which  is  funda- 
mental for  the  blind.  The  children  are  taught 
to  take  and  keep  hold  of  some  object,  to 
clench  and  open  their  hands  and  to  sur- 
mount their  unwillingness  and  shrinking 
from  laying  hold  of  things  made  of  material 
which  they  have  not  touched  before. 
This  certainly  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties, 
but  as  soon  as  it  is  overcome,  the  child  can 
be  taught  to  work,  or  rather  to  occupy  itself 
by  playing,  for  instance,  with  wooden  bricks 
and  cubes  of  various  sizes  and  shapes .  Parallel 
with  his  gradual  progress  and  growing  under- 
standing, he  is  taught  to  sort  various  articles, 
such  as,  for  instance,  balls  from  sticks,  flat 
pieces  of  wood  from  cubic  ones,  screws  and 
buttons  of  different  shape,  size  and  weight, 
different  textiles,  different  qualities  of  sand- 
paper, etc.  Similarity  of  and  difference 
between  two  objects,  for  instance  round — 
angular,  big — small,  thick — thin,  pointed 
— blunt,  soft — hard,  smooth — rough,  cold — 
warm,  and  so  on.  A  good  deal  of  the 
Montessori  instruction  material  is  very  useful 
for  this  kind  of  practical  teaching. 


As  soon  as  the  whole  hand  is  well  trained 
the  teacher  proceeds  to  the  training  of  the 
tactile  faculty  of  each  separate  finger.  For 
these  exercises  the  author  employs  very 
small  objects,  such  as,  for  instance,  various 
small  pointed,  flat,  round  and  angular 
sticks.  The  child  is  told  to  examine  the  end 
of  the  stick  with  each  finger  and  to  tell 
whether  it  is  pointed,  flat,  angular  or  curved. 
The  same  examination  is  performed 
with  the  help  of  screws  with  and  without 
grooves,  and  the  pupil  must  find  out  whether 
it  is  smooth  or  rough.  The  child  must 
only  touch  the  end  of  the  stick,  held  by  the 
teacher,  with  one  finger  at  a  time,  but  he  is 
allowed  ample  time  for  this  examination 
and,  likewise,  to  choose  the  manner  which 
he  finds  easiest  and  most  natural.  On  the 
whole,  according  to  the  blind  author's  ex- 
perience, the  blind  must  be  allowed  to  touch 
and  feel  the  objects  over  and  over  again  ; 
it  is  of  no  use  guiding  their  hands  or  fingers 
during  the  examination,  for  in  that  way  the 
blind  do  not  get  an  adequate  idea  of  their 
real  shape.  Of  course,  the  child  should  be 
advised  to  proceed  somewhat  systematically 
in  order  not  to  forget  anything.  When 
talking  to  the  children  or  telling  them  little 
stories,  in  which  different  objects  are  des- 
cribed, it  is  useful  for  the  teacher  to  ask  the 
pupils  to  examine  them  in  the  manner 
noted  above  ;  in  that  way  the  children  learn 
to  distinguish  many  different  things  and  to 
describe  them  afterwards. 

The  Sense  of  Hearing. 

In  my  opinion,  the  blind  child  should  as 
far  as  possible  learn  to  apply  his  sense  of 
hearing  as  a  means  of  aiding  him  in  everyday 
life.  Therefore  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
his  interest  in  sounds  be  awakened  very 
early  in  infancy.  He  should  be  made  to 
listen  to  the  sounds  produced  by  birds  or 
insects,  the  nurse  should  sing  and  talk  to 
him,  always  taking  care  that  the  child  does 
not  get  into  the  bad  habit  of  amusing  himself 
by  imitating  the  sounds  when  he  is  left  alone 
or  unoccupied  for  some  time.  The  first 
systematic  exercise  for  training  the  hearing 
of  a  blind  child  employed  by  the  author,  is  to 
drop  a  small  cardboard  ring,  which  is 
attached  to  a  string,  on  the  floor  and  to  let 
the  child  indicate  the  direction  of  its  fall. 
Similar  exercises  are  carried  out  on  a  staircase 
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in  order  to  enable  the  child  to  distinguish 
whether  the  sound  comes  from  above  or  below. 

Another  exercise,  in  which  several  children 
can  share,  is  the  following  :  The  teacher 
drops  various  small  objects  on  a  table  and, 
from  the  different  sounds  produced  thereby, 
the  children  learn  to  distinguish  whether 
they  are  hollow  or  solid,  metal  or  wooden 
rings  or  screws,  etc.  As  the  teacher  does  not 
ask  any  particular  pupil  to  answer  the 
question,  every  one  of  them  will  endeavour 
to  be  the  first  in  giving  the  correct  answer. 
This  is  a  splendid  exercise,  from  which  I 
have  derived  the  conclusion  that  it  greatly 
aids  the  blind  in  managing  the  different  and 
frequently  very  perplexing  situations  in 
which  they  find  themselves  in  everyday  life. 
I,  therefore,  attach  the  greatest  importance 
to  it  as  a  class  exercise,  or  object  lesson. 

If  a  blind  person  is  led  slowly  towards  a 
wall  he  will,  without  touching  it,  instinctively 
feel  that  there  is  something  which,  so  to 
speak,  tells  him  to  beware.  This  instinctive 
sensation  should  be  taken  advantage  of  for 
the  performance  of  exercises,  which  tend  to 
develop  it. 

As  soon  as  the  child  has  become  familiar 
with  a  room  and  the  furniture  standing  along 
its  walls,  and  knows  the  direction  of  its  doors 
and  windows,  he  should  be  taught  to  find  out 
from  what  part  of  the  room  the  voice  calling 
his  name  proceeds,  and  immediately  to  turn 
towards  the  owner  of  the  voice,  besides 
giving  a  description  of  the  articles  of  furniture 
standing  in  that  direction.  In  order  to  avoid 
attracting  unnecessary  and  often  painful 
attention  to  his  defect,  a  blind  child  should 
learn  always  to  turn  his  face  towards  the 
person  speaking  to  him.  Such  exercises 
should  also  be  carried  out  in  the  open  air  ; 
for  instance  with  the  help  of  small  jingling 
bells  and  the  like,  or  the  various  natural 
sounds  striking  one's  ear  during  a  walk  ; 
for  as  it  may  happen  that  a  child  goes  astray, 
he  will  know  that  he  may  succeed  in  finding 
the  right  way  again,  if  he  stops  to  listen  for 
the  different  sounds  around  him,  coming 
from  the  wood,  from  running  water,  or  from 
human  voices  through  an  open  window.  By 
clapping  his  hands  he  will  be  able  to  discern 
whether  he  is  in  the  vicinity  of  houses  or 
trees,  in  the  wood  or  in  an  open  field. 

For  these  exercises  I  always  employ 
Montessori's  "sound  boxes"  and  in  addition, 


differently  tuned  small  or  larger  bells,  which 
give  the  children  pleasure. 

The  Senses  of  Taste  and  Smell. 

These  two  senses  must  likewise  be  per- 
fected by  training,  for  not  only  do  the  blind 
derive  much  pleasure  from  their  olfactory 
sense  through  the  fragrancy  and  freshness  of 
flowers,  which  they  are  unable  to  see,  but  it 
is  also  of  help  to  them  if  they  happen  to 
lose  their  way,  for  the  different,  more  or  less 
strong  scents  from  shops  or  motor-cars  may 
help  them  to  discover  where  they  are,  and 
lead  them  in  the  right  direction.  It  is 
natural  that  the  blind  derive  as  much  use 
and  pleasure  from  their  sense  of  taste  as  the 
normal. 

The  Notion  of  Wholeness,  and  the  Place  of 
Reason. 

These  are  the  result  of  systematic  memory 
exercises,  which  tend  to  impart  to  the  blind 
an  understanding  of  complete  impressions, 
undoubtedly  of  still  greater  importance  to 
them  than  to  persons  with  normal  vision. 

To  begin  with,  the  child  receives  a  wooden 
brick  or  cube,  which  he  is  told  to  examine 
very  closely  in  order  to  be  able  to  remember 
its  exact  shape  and  to  recognise  it  afterwards 
amongst  several  differently  shaped  bricks 
lying  together  in  a  box.  In  that  way  an 
endeavour  is  made  to  convey  a  fixed  tactile 
impression  of  the  brick  to  the  blind  child, 
who  is  gradually  trained  to  recognise  the 
identical  brick  after  steadily  increasing 
lapses  of  time. 

The  child  is  taught  to  explore  his  own 
nursery  by  going  round  the  walls  and 
touching  the  different  pieces  of  furniture 
which  he  meets  on  the  way  in  order  to 
identify  them,  and  also  to  localise  doors  and 
windows.  In  a  box  of  the  same  shape  as  the 
room  and  with  the  help  of  different  bricks 
representing  the  furniture,  the  child  is  taught 
to  copy  the  room  with  both  doors  and  win- 
dows, continually  comparing  the  results 
obtained  with  the  actual  state  of  things. 

This  exercise  may  be  varied  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  :  After  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  interior  and  the  exterior  of  the  house, 
the  pupil  with  the  help  of  a  wax  thread 
representing  the  walls,  is  told  to  form  an 
outline  of  the  house,  fastening  the  different 
bricks  along  the  thread  so  as  to  represent 
furniture,  doors  and  windows. 
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In  the  same  way  the  pupil  is  taught  to 
make  a  sketch  of  the  interior  of  the  house. 
For  this  purpose  the  child  is  taken  all  around 
the  house,  and,  after  having  ascertained  the 
position  of  doors  and  windows,  he  is  asked  to 
explain  the  position  of  the  different  rooms. 
As  a  clue,  he  is  informed  what  pieces  of 
furniture  stand  behind  the  one  or  other  wall, 
what  objects  can  be  seen  through  the 
windows  from  within  or  outside  the  house. 
From  this  information  he  must  deduce  the 
exact  location  of  the  different  objects,  a 
thing  which  a  seeing  child  learns  without  the 
slightest  trouble  by  merely  looking  about. 

The  result  derived  from  such  systematic 
training  of  the  senses  of  blind  children  is 


that,  at  the  time  when  school  days  begin, 
they  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  imparted  to 
them. 

Finally,  the  preliminary  work  gives  a 
clue  to  the  mentality  of  the  individual  in 
question,  whether  he  can  be  admitted  to  a 
normal  elementary  school  or  whether  he  had 
better  be  placed  in  a  school  for  backward 
children.  This  does  not,  however,  imply 
that  decisive  conclusions  may  be  derived  from 
the  results  of  this  preliminary  work  carried 
out  with  blind  children  of  from  7  to  8  years 
of  age,  for  the  mental  development  of  the 
blind  may  be  somewhat  retarded  as  compared 
with  that  of  normal  children. 


THE    WILHELM    KLEIN    INSTITUTE, 

VIENNA. 

By  MARJORIE    CHARNWOOD. 


THE  Institute  for  the  educa- 
tion of  blind  people  in 
Vienna  II  Wittelsbach 
Strasse  5,  is  situated  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Prater, 
one  of  Vienna's  beauty 
spots.  It  is  the  oldest 
Austrian  Institute  for  the  blind  and  was 
founded  by  Johann  Wilhelm  Klein,  in  1804. 
Klein  was  a  remarkable  man,  with  an 
exceptional  understanding  of  the  mentality 
of  the  blind.  His  great  object  was  not  to  let 
the  blind  feel  any  sense  of  difference  from 
the  sighted.  He  did  not  believe  in  showing 
sentimental  pity  towards  them,  but  in 
showing  true  sympathy  by  removing  all 
obstacles  unknown  to  them  out  of  their 
way.  Above  all,  he  tried  to  make  them  feel 
absolutely  equal  with  the  sighted. 

The  Institute  he  founded  is  run  on  excep- 
tional humanitarian  lines,  the  good  work  is 
done  quietly  and  there  are  no  pamphlets 
available. 

The  Institute  provides  the  blind  with 
primary  and  elementary  education  under 
the  direction  of  and  subsidised  by  the 
State.  It  instructs  blind  children  of 
both  sexes,  in  the  subjects  taught  in  primary 
schools,  in  music  and  in  the  necessary  know- 
ledge and  skill  for  industrial  professions,  and 
also  teaches  them  all  that  they  require  in 
order  to  be  independent.     It  enables  blind 


people  who  have  obtained  a  certain  amount 
of  education,  by  some  other  means,  to  im- 
prove their  education,  and  gives  them  oppor- 
tunity to  train  as  teachers  of  the  blind. 
Blind  pupils  are,  as  a  rule,  never  accepted 
until  they  are  seven  years  of  age.  The  period 
of  education  comprises  eight  years  of  school 
education  and  four  years  of  training  for  a 
profession,  but  the  period  can  be  extended 
when  there  is  need  for  further  professional 
training,  especially  for  music. 

Pupils  who  have  successfully  passed  the 
school  examination,  are  trained  to  be  self- 
supporting  in  a  trade  or  profession,  by 
attending  two  advanced  classes. 

For  the  professional  teaching  there  are 
special  workrooms,  in  which  opportunity  is 
given  to  the  male  pupils  to  become  efficient 
in  brush  making,  basket  and  chair  weaving 
and  piano  tuning,  and  to  girls,  in  all  sorts  of 
fancy  work,  and  in  fine  plaiting.  The  teach- 
ing included  in  the  school  curriculum  for 
music,  comprises  lessons  in  singing,  har- 
mony, piano,  organ  and  instrumental  music. 
When  music  is  chosen  as  the  profession,  it 
can  be  taught  to  the  highest  degree,  with  the 
object  of  passing  the  State  examination  for 
music.  Typing  and  shorthand  are  also 
taught  in  the  Institute. 

The  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Vienna 
is  not  only  open  for  educating  the  native 
blind  and  children  with  defective  sight,  but 
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also  to  foreigners  if  they  pay  the  fee  of 
120  Austrian  shillings  for  board.  Besides 
the  classrooms  and  workrooms,  the  Institute 
has  a  fiction  library  for  the  blind,  comprising 
16,000  volumes,  and  a  library  of  professional 
books  of  over  3,000  volumes.  The  book 
printing  establishment  is  on  the  premises. 
Most  of  the  teachers  in  the  Institute  are 
sighted    people. 

There  are  facilities  at  this  Institute  for 
pupils  with  defective  vision  (under  the 
supervision  of  an  oculist)  to  be  taught,  by 
special  methods,  reading,  painting  and  draw- 
ing. These  students  are  prohibited  from 
learning  Braille. 

Physical  culture  is  a  great  feature  at  this 
Institute,  and  it  has  had  remarkable  results 
from  swimming  and  gymnastic  displays  in 
the  Open  air.  The  field  on  which  these  take 
place  is  provided  by  the  Ministry  of  Education . 

A  Scout  movement  was  started  at  the 
Institute  in  1913.  This,  however,  did  not 
prove  successful.  The  sighted  Scouts,  who 
worked  hand  in  hand  with  the  blind  Scouts, 
found  an  added  responsibility  in  helping 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  blind  Scouts 
felt  an  inferiority  complex,  and  eventually 
the  movement  was  abandoned.  According 
to  the  methods  of  Klein,  the  aim  of  the 
Institute  is  to  bring  the  sighted  and  the 
blind  together  as  much  as  possible,  and  so 
counteract  this  inferiority  complex. 

The  Institute  has  a  convalescent  and  holi- 
day home  situated  in  the  Nether- Austrian 
Alps,  for  sick  blind  children. 

One  of  the  children  who  was  educated  in 
this  Institute  was  totally  blind  and  through 
an  accident  had  lost  all  the  fingers  on  his 
right  hand.  He  was  very  musical,  and  was 
taught  to  play  the  violin  perfectly  with  his 
left  hand. 

Another  student  from  the  Institute,  also 
musical,  wrote  the  words  for  a  Requiem. 
These  were  published  in  the  Viennese  paper 
for  the  blind  which  circulates  all  over  the 
world.  Another  music  student,  in  Holland, 
read  the  words  and  composed  music  for  the 
Requiem.  Later,  the  whole  work  was  per- 
formed in  Vienna. 

It  is  of  great  interest  to  note  how  useful 
this  Braille  paper  is,  in  getting  the  blind 
from  all  over  the  world  in  touch  with  each 
other,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  social  inter- 
course,  but,   what  is  more,   as  the   above 


episode  shows,  to  be  of  help  to  each  other. 

There  are  93  students  at  the  Institute  at 
the  present  time,  and  all  are  residents  except 
three.  Their  affliction  has  not  marred  the 
true  Viennese  temperament,  world-famous 
for  its  brightness. 

The  students  very  often  arrange  plays 
amongst  themselves,  which  they  perform 
before  the  staff  and  officials.  They  thoroughly 
enjoy  this  pastime  and  dress  up  in  fancy 
costumes.  No  detail  is  missed  in  regard  to 
colour  and  effect. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of:— 

Mrs.  Castell,  for  many  years  Honorary 
Case  Secretary  to  the  Bournemouth  Blind  Aid 
Society.  Her  kindness,  helpfulness,  and 
humour  will  long  be  remembered  by  those 
with  whom  she  worked.  In  losing  Mrs. 
Castell,  the  blind  in  Bournemouth  have  lost 
a  great  friend,  for  she  showed  to  them  and 
to  all  the  true  meaning  of  charity  in  sympa- 
thy,   understanding,    kindness   and   service. 

W.  H.  Ferguson,  of  Belfast,  a  blind  man 
who  had  collected  hundreds  of  pounds  for 
the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Belfast — the 
dominating  interest  of  his  life. 

Jack  Kelly,  of  Darwen,  one  of  the  keenest 
supporters  of  the  Darwen  Football  Club,  in 
spite  of  total  blindness.  He  was  an  en- 
thusiastic athlete  from  boyhood,  and  used 
to  play  cricket  and  football  when  he  was  a 
pupil  at  Henshaw's  School  for  the  Blind. 

Harry  Pinkus,  blind  proof  reader  in 
the  Braille  Music  Department  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  He  died  on  May 
3rd,  at  the  age  of  50,  after  a  lingering  illness, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Jewish  section  of 
Willesden  Cemetery.  The  Institute  was  offici- 
ally represented  by  Mr.  P.  T.  Mayhew,  the 
Head  of  his  Department,  and  a  number  of 
other  members  of  the  Institute's  staff  were 
also  present. 

Among  the  many  floral  tributes  to  Mr. 
Pinkus  was  one  from  his  colleagues  at  the 
National  Institute  and  another  from  the 
National  Association  of  Blind  Workers,  of 
which  he  was  an  active  member. 

His  bright  and  cheerful  disposition,  and 
his  enjoyment  of  life  to  the  full,  made  him  a 
great  favourite  with  his  friends. 
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TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS. 

IN  the  address  of  loyalty  presented  to  the  King  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  there  is 
a  sentence  which  ought  to  be  in  the  Jubilee  History  Books  :  "  Not  least  of  the  beneficent 
effects  of  your  Majesty's  Reign  is  the  enlightenment  which  it  has  brought  to  the  blind." 
It  may  not  be  there.  Historians  of  to-day  are  still  dazzled  by  the  glamour  of  blazoned 
events,  and  the  historians  of  the  future  will  probably  take  the  emancipation  of  the  blind  as 
a  matter  of- course. 
When  we  are  entangled  in  agendas  and  minutes  and  reports  of  enquiring  Committees 
progress  seems  slow,  but  in  retrospect  we  escape  from  the  cloud  of  litter  and  are  able  to  discern  the 
peaks  of  achievement.  State  grants-in-aid,  St.  Dunstan's,  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  the  Sunshine 
Homes,  the  Home  Industries  Schemes,  the  enormous  increase  in  the  number  and  scope  of  embossed 
books,  the  growth  of  Braille  periodicals,  the  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund,  free  wireless  licences — 
these  are  some  of  the  high  peaks  of  the  past  twenty-five  years.  And  if  they  find  no  place  in  the 
histories  to  come,  let  us  hope  that  their  omission  will  be  due  to  the  next  generation  of  blind  people, 
who,  finding  peaks  on  which  to  build,  degrade  their  height  by  using  them  as  the  foundations  of  yet 
higher  peaks  of  achievement. 

QUESTIONS  OF  PAYMENT. 

The  system  of  a  fixed  minimum  wage  as  a  basis  for  payment  in  Workshops  for  the  Blind  appears 
to  be  making  headway.  This  progress  may  be  due  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  system,  or  it  may  be 
due  to  political  or  other  forms  of  economic  pressure,  or  it  may  even  be  due  to  the  system  being 
regarded  as  the  easiest  way  out  of  serious  difficulties.  Without  expressing  any  view  on  the  merits  of 
the  case,  we  may  ask  a  few  relevant  questions. 

If  a  fixed  wage  is  established,  is  it  truly  an  economic  minimum  wage,  fixed  with  due  regard 
to  all  operating  factors  ?  Can  an  economic  minimum  wage  be  fixed  in  a  workshop  which,  in  reality, 
is  using  that  name  partly  as  a  disguise  for  an  occupational  centre  ?  Can  production  costs  and 
economic  earnings,  on  which  a  minimum  wage  should  be  fixed,  have  any  place  in  an  occupational 
centre  ?  What  effect  will  a  standard  wage,  fixed  regardless  of  productive  capacity,  have  on 
production  ?  What  effect  will  a  standard  wage,  fixed  regardless  of  productive  ability,  have  on  quality  ? 
What  moral  effect  will  a  standard  wage  have  on  first-class  workers  ? 

We  will  not  attempt  to  answer  these  questions,  but  they  aU  should  be,  and  doubtless  are, 
answered  before  a  standard  wage  is  adopted.  But  supposing  the  standard  wage  is  truly  economic 
in  a  workshop  producing  marketable  goods  of  high  quality  in  increasing  quantities,  it  follows  that 
the  workshop  must  adopt  a  higher  standard  of  proficiency  and  that  the  less  efficient  workers  must 
eventually  be  weeded  out  to  swell  the  army  of  unemployables.  The  only  alternative  is  increased 
augmentation  to  the  less  expert,  which  seems  scarcely  just  to  the  more  expert.  And  will  the  Local 
Authorities  be  willing  to  continue  payment  for  trainees  who,  unable  when  trained  to  reach  the 
requisite  standard,  can  only  augment  augmentation  ? 

The  vital  questions  to  consider  when  fixing  any  system  of  payment  are :  (a)  Is  it  helping  to  raise 
the  standard  of  production  of  blind-made  goods  to  the  high-grade  standard  of  the  mass  production 
of  to-day  ?  (b)  Is  it  helping  to  encourage  the  initiative  and  develop  the  skill  of  the  competent  blind 
worker  ?  (c)  Is  it  taking  heed  of  the  less  skilled  blind  worker  and  assuring  him  some  form  of  occupation 
which  may  not  be  economic  in  producing  goods  but  which  is  economic  in  producing  citizens  ? 

It  is  possible  that  no  system  of  payment  can  satisfactorily  meet  these  demands  on  it.  In 
that  case,  the  solution  may  lie  in  a  sharp  demarcation  between  workshops  and  occupational  centres — 
more  industries  in  the  workshops,  more  industry  in  the  occupational  centres.  When  the  time  of 
general  economic  readjustment  and  recovery  comes,  there  seems  no  obvious  reason  why  the  skilled 
blind  handicraftsman  should  be  bound  down  to  baskets  and  brooms,  nor  sound  reason  why  the 
less-skilled  blind  handicraftsman  should  be  bound  down  to  enforced  idleness.  The  success  of  the 
one  should  be  the  spur  to  the  other,  provided  the  one  is  free  to  progress  and  the  other  is  free  to 
persevere. 

The  Editor. 
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STORIES  OF  DELIVERANCE. 


IV.-LUDIVINE    LACHANCE. 


UDIVINE  LACHANCE  was 
born  nearly  forty  years  ago  in 
a  remote  hamlet  of  Eastern 
Canada.  Her  parents  were 
French-Canadian  peasants,  of 
I  poor  physique  and  very  limited 
intelligence,  and  Ludivine  was, 
with  a  younger  brother,  the  only  member  of 
a  rather  large  family  to  survive  infancy. 

She  was  a  normal  child  at  birth,  but  lost 
both  sight  and  hearing  after  meningitis 
before  she  was  three  years  old.  Her  parents 
were  fond  of  her,  but  quite  amazingly 
lacking  in  understanding  in  their  treatment 
of  her,  and  in  any  case  so  occupied  in  their 
task  of  trying  to  wrest  a  meagre  living  from 
the  soil  that  they  had  little  time  to  devote 
to  a  baby  whose  proper  upbringing  would 
have  been  almost  a  whole-time  task. 

As  soon  as  Ludivine  was  old  enough  to 
run  about  alone,  her  father  boarded  off  a 
corner  of  the  kitchen  for  her,  its  only  furni- 
ture a  bed,  and  its  only  ventilation  gaps  in 
the  boards  that  separated  the  corner  from 
the  rest  of  the  room.  Here  the  child  spent 
most  of  the  day  and  night,  though  her  parents 
would  sometimes  take  her  out  with  them 
into  the  fields,  and  in  the  evenings  her  father 
would  take  her  on  his  knee.  Living  as  she 
did  in  a  corner  that  by  reason  of  its  foul  air 
and  general  squalor  soon  became  more  like 
an  animal's  lair  than  a  human  habitation, 
Ludivine  grew  up  stunted  and  physically 
unfit.  She  wore  a  single  sack-like  garment, 
her  hair  was  unkempt,  her  nails  long,  and 
each  year  she  became  wilder  and  less 
human,  degenerating  mentally  and  physically 
day  by  day. 

Only  one  person  seems  to  have  been  acutely 
concerned  about  her  welfare,  and  that  was 
the  parish  priest,  who  frequently  visited  the 
parents,  urging  them  to  let  him  do  something 
to  have  Ludivine  cared  for  in  an  institution. 
He  got  into  touch  with  the  chaplain  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at 
Montreal,  but  the  chaplain's  entreaties,  like 
those  of  the  priest,  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Never- 
theless, the  story  of  the  doubly-handicapped 


child  made  a  deep  impression  at  Montreal, 
and  it  was  decided  that  two  of  the  Sisters 
should  be  sent  over  to  France  to  study  under 
Sister  Marguerite  (the  teacher  of  Marie 
Heurtin,  whose  education  was  described  in 
the  October  New  Beacon)  in  order  that, 
should  the  obduracy  of  the  Lachance  parents 
be  overcome,  the  Institution  at  Montreal 
might  be  in  a  position  to  offer  Ludivine  the 
specialised  care  that  she  needed. 

Time  went  on,  and  the  old  chaplain  of  the 
Institution  at  Montreal  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  abbe  Deschamps,  who,  when 
the  school- term  ended,  decided  to  make  a 
tour  of  the  neighbouring  country  in  order  to 
visit  the  parents  of  children  who  should  be 
at  school.  Among  them  were  the  Lachances, 
who  once  more  held  out  against  any  sug- 
gestion of  parting  with  Ludivine,  now  a  girl 
of  fifteen.  But  although  the  chaplain's 
efforts  were  at  this  stage  apparently  unsuc- 
cessful, his  persistence  and  that  of  the  parish 
priest  were  gradually  breaking  down  the 
prejudices  of  Ludivine's  parents,  and  about 
a  year  later,  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
priest  :  "  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  you 
still  take  an  interest  in  my  poor  little  girl. 
I  saw  her  father  yesterday,  and  I  think  he 
is  less  obstinate.  Do  come,  and  we  will 
interview  him  together." 

Once  more  then,  the  chaplain  set  out,  and 
this  time  spent  some  time  in  the  Lachance 
household.  He  pointed  out  to  the  parents 
that  if  they  persisted  in  their  refusal,  he 
would  get  into  touch  with  the  provincial 
authorities  who  would  bring  pressure  to  bear, 
and  at  last  his  threats  and  entreaties  proved 
successful,  and  he  was  told  that  he  might 
take  charge  of  Ludivine  at  the  Montreal 
Institution.  He  did  not  return  at  once,  but 
spent  some  days  in  the  home,  watching 
Ludivine  and  trying  to  win  her  confidence. 
He  took  careful  notes  of  her  condition  and 
the  following  extracts  from  his  diary  throw 
some  light  on  the  human  problem  that  con- 
fronted him  :  "  She  is  sallow  and  anaemic, 
with  cold  and  clammy  hands.  She  spends 
her    day    going    backwards    and    forwards 
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between  her  room  and  the  kitchen,  lying  on 
her  bed,  indulging  in  outbursts  of  delight 
or  of  rage.  She  recognised  the  priest  and 
me  by  the  buttons  on  our  soutanes,  and  she 
always  hunts  in  the  priest's  pockets  for 
sweets.  She  recognises  her  father  by  his 
Adam's  apple,  her  mother  by  a  lump  on  her 
head,  and  her  aunt  by  a  broken  finger.  She 
eats  clumsily,  and  is  fanciful  about  her  food, 
and  she  breaks,  upsets,  or  throws  away  any- 
thing that  she  does  not  like.  She  will  not 
have  a  table  or  chair  in  her  room.  She  walks 
badly,  cannot  bend  her  knees,  is  quickly 
tired,  takes  no  interest  in  anything  for  more 
than  a  short  time.  She  spends  a  great  deal 
of  her  time  curled  up  on  her  bed  like  a  small 
dog." 

The  chaplain  summoned  two  of  the  Sisters 
from  Montreal  to  act  as  Ludivine's  escort  for 
the  long  journey  to  the  institution,  and  it  was 
decided  that  they  too  should  spend  some  time 
in  the  Lachance  home  in  order  to  get  to 
know  their  new  pupil,  to  accustom  her  to 
their  presence,  and  to  enable  them  to  prepare 
the  necessary  clothing  for  her.  At  the 
chaplain's  request  they  kept  a  diary,  and 
extracts  from  it  show  something  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  that  confronted  them, 
if  they  hoped  to  transform  the  pathetic 
creature  before  them  into  a  reasonable  human 
being.     Here  are  some  of  their  notes  : — 

"  Our  first  visit  to  Ludivine.  She  was  in 
bed,  and  we  looked  at  her  across  the  barrier 
placed  behind  the  stove.  We  went  into  her 
room,  but  we  could  not  remain  there,  as  the 
atmosphere  was  nauseating.  We  took  her 
outside,  and  caressed  her,  but  she  seemed 
oblivious.  Her  teeth  are  bad  and  irregular, 
her  body  fairly  well  proportioned.  She  does 
not  apply  herself  to  anything,  and  soon  grows 
tired.  Her  nervous  irritability  shows  itself 
in  cries,  gestures,  noisy  joy  followed  by 
tears,  and  then  quiet.  Her  first  finger  and 
thumb  are  the  only  fingers  with  which  she 
can  do  anything.  Her  bed,  made  up  of  a 
palliasse  and  rough  bed-clothes,  serves  her 
for  chair  and  table.  Sometimes  her  parents 
take  her  out  with  them,  down  to  the  village 
or  to  the  wood-stack,  but  ordinarily  she  re- 
mains shut  up  in  her  room,  while  her  parents 
work  out  in  the  fields.  She  can  do  nothing 
for  herself.  Her  mother  washes  and  dresses 
her  like  a  baby,  and  she  has  been  like  this 
now  for  13  years,  passing  her  days  in  idleness, 
seated  with  folded  hands,  getting  up  from 


time  to  time  to  walk  round  her  narrow  room, 
then  sitting  down  again." 

The  two  Sisters  remained  a  week  in  the 
village,  visiting  Ludivine  daily,  until  she  be- 
came quite  used  to  them,  and  seemed  even 
to  take  pleasure  in  their  company.  But  the 
stow  of  their  journey  from  La  Beauce  to 
Montreal,  which  is  graphically  told  in  Hors  de 
Sa  Prison  (Corinne  Rocheleau)  is  one  which 
leaves  the  reader  as  sorry  for  the  Sisters  as 
for  the  poor  distracted  Ludivine  herself. 
On  the  first  stage  of  the  journey,  which 
was  by  road,  Jean  Lachance,  Ludivine's 
father,  accompanied  the  Sisters,  but 
when  the  train- journey  began  he  had 
to  leave  them,  and  Ludivine  was  beside 
herself  with  terror  in  the  unfamiliar  sur- 
roundings as  she  felt  herself  being  carried 
ever  further  away  from  those  whom  she 
knew,  and  realised  vaguely  that  she  was  in 
a  train — "that  incomprehensible,  enormous 
implacable  thing  which  went  on  and  on, 
hour  after  hour,  ceaselessly  shaking,  with 
rumblings  and  hootings  that  she  could  feel." 
It  was  not  surprising  that  in  her  fear  Ludi- 
vine turned  on  the  Sisters  with  blows  and 
scratches  and  furious  cries  of  rage,  until  the 
guard  of  the  train  threatened  to  banish  them 
to  the  luggage- van,  the  other  passengers 
protested,  and  the  unfortunate  Sisters  were 
black  and  blue.  No  hotel  would  take  them 
in  when  they  wished  to  break  their  journey 
for  the  night,  but  a  friendly  convent  gave 
them  shelter,  and  Ludivine  was  by  now  too 
exhausted  as  a  result  of  her  long  day's  fury 
to  give  much  more  trouble.  Next  day  the 
travellers  reached  Montreal,  and  with  a  fresh 
paroxysm  of  rage  Ludivine  crossed  the  thres- 
hold of  the  Institution  where  she  was  to 
spend  the  only  happy  years  of  her  life. 
After  she  had  been  given  some  food,  she  was 
taken  into  the  large  hall  of  the  Institution, 
where  a  number  of  the  nuns  were  assembled 
with  the  chaplain.  Ludivine  felt  her  way 
round  the  room,  handling  different  pieces  of 
furniture  as  she  went,  and  then  proceeded 
to  pass  her  hands  over  the  faces  and  linen 
head-dresses  of  the  Sisters  with  a  completely 
blank  expression.  She  was  led  to  the  chap- 
lain, and  as  she  raised  her  hand  and  touched 
a  small  scar  on  his  chin  a  look  of  recognition 
flashed  across  her  face,  and  for  the  first  time 
she  smiled.  She  had  not  forgotten  the  friend 
to  whom,  although  she  did  not  know  it,  she 
owed  her  deliverance. 
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One  would  have  expected  that  Ludivine 
would  have  been  entrusted  to  the  two  nuns, 
Sister  Servule  and  Sister  Ignatius  of  Loyola, 
who  had  studied  under  Sister  Marguerite  at 
Larnay,  and  who  had  been  commissioned  by 
the  chaplain  to  bring  the  little  girl  from  her 
home  to  the  Institution,  but  this  could  not 
be  arranged  ;  Sister  Servule  was  in  very  poor 
health,  and  Sister  Ignatius  had  other  duties 
which  took  up  all  her  time.  At  first,  there- 
fore, several  of  the  Sisters  shared  the  care 
of  Ludivine  between  them,  but  before  long 
she  was  placed  in  the  special  charge  of  Sister 
Marie  Angelique.  It  was  to  the  devoted 
care  of  this  nun  that  Ludivine  came  to  owe 
more  perhaps  than  to  any  other  human 
being. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

Chorleywood  College  Magazine. 

Chorleywood  College  Annual  Magazine  for 
1933-34  falls  into  two  parts,  the  first  giving  an 
account  of  very  varying  school  activities, 
ranging  from  Sports  to  Social  Service,  and 
from  a  Choral  Society  to  a  Crafts  Guild,  and 
the  second  devoted  to  contributions  in  prose 
and  verse  from  old  and  present  girls.  One 
of  the  essays  describes  very  graphically  a 
visit  to  a  Rio  de  Janeiro  snake-farm,  and 
another,  from  the  pen  of  a  former  Norwegian 
pupil,  describes  her  experiences  as  a  student 
at  Perkins,  where  she  is  taking  the  teachers' 
training  course  under  Dr.  Allen.  She  writes 
very  happily  of  the  kindness  shown  to  her 
in  her  new  surroundings. 

Conserving  the  Sight  of  School  Children. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  New  York,  has  just  issued  a  third 
and  revised  edition  of  the  Report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Health  Problems  in 
Education,  bearing  the  above  title.  It  can 
be  obtained  from  the  National  Society, 
50  West  50th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y., 
price  35  cents. 

Approximately  three  million  school  chil- 
dren in  the  U.S.  are  handicapped  by  defec- 
tive eyesight,  most  commonly  taking  the 
form  of  far-sightedness,  astigmatism,  or 
near-sightedness,  and  the  Report  urges  the 


co-operation  of  parent  and  school  authority 
in  the  discovery  and  correction  of  these  and 
other  defects. 

After  discussing  the  various  forms  of  eye 
defect  at  some  length,  and  their  effect  not 
only  on  the  child's  school-work,  but  on  his 
whole  mental  and  physical  make-up,  the 
Report  urges  the  need  for  special  accommo- 
dation in  sight-saving  classes  for  the  44,000 
children  who  are  at  present  either  straining 
unduly  to  keep  pace  with  their  normal 
fellows,  or  are  unable  to  profit  by  the  teach- 
ing given  on  account  of  their  defective 
vision. 

For  the  Social  Worker. 

What  Can  I  Do?  by  Mrs.  C.  Alsagar 
Maciver  (George  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd., 
Museum  Street,  price  2s.  6d.),  is  a  book 
written  to  show  the  would-be  social  worker 
something  of  the  lives  of  the  people  whom 
he  wishes  to  help.  It  sets  out  to  answer 
three  questions  "  What  can  I  do,  how  can 
I  do  it,  and  where  ?  " 

Mrs.  Maciver  is  the  Secretary  of  one  of 
the  District  Charity  Organisation  Society 
Committees,  and  naturally  her  work  is 
coloured  by  her  own  wide  experience  of 
casework.  Though  one  may  sometimes  feel 
critical  of  a  sense  of  humour  that  occasion- 
ally strays  into  facetiousness,  Mrs.  Maciver 
writes  with  a  lively  sympathy  and  under- 
standing of  "difficult"  children,  of  thed 
over-strained  yet  gallant  mothers,  and  of 
men  whose  patience  and  courage  is  racked 
by  unemployment.  Under  "  Where  can 
I  do  it  ?  "  a  useful  list  is  given  of  agencies 
whose  work  is  largely  dependent  on  volun- 
tary helpers,  with  a  brief  note  in  each  case 
of  the  type  of  work  offered  to  the  volunteer. 

Public   Assistance. 

In  Public  Assistance,  by  J.  J.  Clarke, 
M.A.  (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  price 
6s.  net),  the  student  of  the  Poor  Law  and 
those  engaged  in  its  administration  will  find 
an  excellent  book  of  reference  at  a  very 
moderate  price.  It  is  clearly  arranged,  with 
useful  side  headings,  and  there  is  an  excellent 
index,  so  that  specific  points  can  be  turned 
up  easily,  and  the  reader,  looking  for  guidance 
on  one  issue,  need  not  be  confused  by  having 
to  read  through  pages  of  other  matter. 
But    because    Mr.    Clarke    condenses    into 
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two  hundred  and  sixty  odd  pages  a  survey 
of  the  whole  complicated  structure  of  the 
English  Poor  Law,  his  book  is  closely  written, 
and  necessarily  devoid  of  any  attempt  at 
the  picturesque  in  style,  so  that  he  writes 
less  for  the  general  reader  than  for  the  ad- 
ministrator or  student. 

Public  Assistance  falls  into  three  sec- 
tions, the  first  dealing  with  the  English 
Poor  Law,  the  second  with  Scottish  Poor 
Law,  and  the  third  with  the  care  of  the 
Feeble-Minded  under  the  Poor  Law.  There 
are,  in  addition,  Appendices,  one  contrasting 
the  English  and  Scottish  systems,  another 
tabulating  the  proposals  of  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Reports  of  1909,  and  showing 
how  far  they  have  been  met,  and  two  others, 
one  giving  a  table  showing  the  cost  of  Poor 
Relief  from  1849  to  1932,  and  the  other 
setting  out  the  expenditure  on  Public  Social 
Services  for  the  42  years  ending  in  1932. 

After  giving  a  brief  summary  of  the 
principal  Acts  concerned  with  Poor  Relief 
prior  to  the  famous  Elizabethan  Poor  Law 
of  1601,  the  writer  devotes  two  chapters 
to  the  history  of  the  poor  law  from  that  date 
down  to  the  famous  Speenhamland  instruc- 
tion of  1795,  the  abuses  of  the  Bread  Scales, 
and  the  Royal  Commission  of  1832  resulting 
in  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834. 

In  the  next  chapter,  Mr.  Clarke  deals  with 
the  reasons  given  for  the  reforms  suggested 
in  the  famous  Reports  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commission  of  1909  ;  it  was  represented  that 
pauperism  was  as  rife  as  in  1871,  that  the 
expenditure  on  poor  relief  had  increased  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  numbers  relieved, 
that  those  elected  as  Guardians  were  in- 
adequate to  their  responsible  tasks,  and  that 
the  Unions  were  not  properly  related  to 
other  authorities.  The  writer  goes  on  to 
show  that  there  was  no  legislative  result 
from  the  two  Reports,  first  because 
Mr.  John  Burns,  as  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  appears  to  have  favoured 
administrative,  rather  than  legislative,  re- 
form, and  later,  because  of  the  upheaval 
of  the  Great  War.  In  191 1,  the  County 
Councils  Association  published  a  report 
which,  while  it  accepted  some  of  the  pro- 
posals of  both  Majority  and  Minority 
Commissioners,  did  not  accept  either  as  a 
whole,  but  outlined  a  new  scheme  which 
made  the  County  Councils  the  supervising 
authorities  for  Poor  Law  work.     The  scheme 


was  closely  akin  to  the  procedure  introduced 
eighteen  years  later  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  and  in  Mr.  Clarke's  view  formed 
a  practical  via  media  between  the  Majority 
and  Minority  Reports. 

In  1918,  the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction 
came  into  the  field  with  the  Maclean  Report, 
recommending  the  abolition  of  Boards  of 
Guardians  and  Poor  Law  Unions  and  the 
transfer  of  their  functions  to  County  and 
County  Borough  Councils.  Its  proposal  that 
persons  of  unsound  mind  and  the  destitute 
unemployed  should  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Local  Authorities  was  not  adopted  until 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1929. 

After  giving  a  brief  summary  of  the  salient 
features  of  that  Act,  Mr.  Clarke  devotes  two 
chapters  to  the  present  central  and  local 
administration  respectively,  and  another 
to  the  Public  Assistance  authority,  and  then 
after  a  note  on  the  duties  of  the  officers  of 
Public  Assistance  Authorities,  proceeds  to 
the  main  theme  of  his  book  by  dealing 
in  detail  with  such  aspects  of  the  problem 
as  the  present  position  regarding  indoor 
relief,  the  vagrant,  the  child  under  the  Poor 
Law,  domiciliary  assistance,  and  the  thorny 
question  of  settlement.  One  chapter  is 
devoted  to  Property,  Expenditure  and 
Accounts,  another  gives  a  picture  of  the 
special  position  of  the  metropolitan  area  in 
relation  to  Poor  Law  administration,  and 
in  yet  another  on  Part  II  of  the  Unemploy- 
ment Act,  1934,  he  gives  an  account  of  this, 
the  first  attempt  in  any  country  to  deal 
comprehensively  with  the  able-bodied  indus- 
trial unemployed. 

As  Mr.  Clarke's  book  deals  so  exclusively 
with  matters  of  fact  and  not  of  opinion, 
and  he  rigorously  abstains  from  passing 
judgment  upon  any  of  the  legislation  he 
describes,  his  book,  excellent  as  it  is,  does 
not  lay  itself  open  to  criticism.  Although 
it  necessarily  only  touches  incidentally  on 
the  needs  of  the  blind  in  the  passage  where 
the  writer  notes  the  possibility  provided  by 
the  Local  Government  Act  of  1929  of  "  a 
declaration  that  domiciliary  assistance  should 
be  provided  by  virtue  of  the  Blind  Persons 
Act,  1920  and  not  by  way  of  relief,"  the  book 
is  one  that  can  be  commended  to  all  those 
who  want  a  straightforward  statement  of 
facts  undistorted  by  personal  bias,  and 
soberly  set  forth. 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  OUR 
NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE  SCHEME 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


SOME  two  years  ago  we  contributed 
a  short  series  of  articles  to  The 
New  Beacon  under  the  title  of 
"  .Some  Observations  on  the 
Voluntary  System,"  in  which  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  the  ex- 
perimental work  undertaken  in  the 
first  instance  by  agencies  outside  the  normal 
control  of  the  State.  These  activities  were 
in  the  main  of  a  semi-philanthropic  character 
designed  to  give  that  mutual  assistance  and 
protection  which  is  the  basis  of  all  practical 
work  for  which  the  Friendly  Societies  and 
Trade  Unions  are  in  such  a  large  measure 
responsible.  In  that  connection  we  quoted 
from  a  lecture  by  Professor  Urwick  in  which 
he  says  :  "  Every  member  shall  be  brought 
up  in  the  full  consciousness  that  he  or  she 
is  a  debtor  from  birth  to  his  society  for  the 
whole  existing  equipment  of  a  good  life — the 
conditions  of  the  common  good  ;  and  this 
debt  he  will  discharge  by  his  own  guardian- 
ship of  the  social  heritage  and  by  his  own 
efforts  to  pass  on  this  heritage  to  his  succes- 
sors. For  this  guardianship  and  for  these 
efforts  he  asks  no  reward,  since  he  has 
already  received  his  payment  in  the  gift  of 
his  heritage."  Plato  tells  us  that  human 
society  rests  upon  the  mutual  interchange  of 
services  ;  social  duty  is  the  due  performance 
of  the  due  task  by  each,  and  social  health 
means  freedom  from  any  confusion  or 
distiirbance  of  balance  in  the  interchange  of 
services  and  rewards. 

The  great  scheme  of  National  Health 
Insurance,  which  is  so  admirably  operated  in 
this  country,  derives  its  ethical  basis  from 
conceptions  such  as  those  just  mentioned, 
and  we  are  in  no  small  degree  indebted  to 
those  voluntary  organisations  whose  ex- 
perimental work  in  the  provision  of  pioneer 
health  services  have  made  our  present 
scheme  of  social  insurance  both  possible  and 
practicable. 

This  scheme  of  social  insurance  is  no  longer 
an  experiment.  It  has  developed  in  the 
short  space  of  approximately  eleven  years 
into  a  great  public  utility  service,  the  value 
of    which    cannot    be    measured    merely    in 


pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  It  affords  the 
artisan  a  useful  measure  of  protection  and 
assistance  such  as  are  now  indispensable  to 
him  in  this  workaday  world.  We  only  have 
space  here  to  enumerate  briefly  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  National  Health 
Insurance  services,  but  such  a  survey  will 
be  sufficient^/  comprehensive  to  demonstrate 
the  almost  incalculable  worth  of  the  provi- 
sions made. 

The  National  Health  Insurance  Acts, 
1 924- 1 932,  provide  the  cheapest  form  of 
investment  and  the  greatest  security  avail- 
able for  the  working  classes,  and  the  fact 
that  under  the  scheme  immense  resources  are 
being  built  up  should  enable  the  legislature  to 
effect  much  higher  scales  of  benefit  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years.  These  reserves  of 
capital,  too,  are  the  property  of  the  con- 
tributors and  that  is  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  National  Health  In- 
surance reserves  and  the  accumulated  funds 
of  the  various  insurance  companies. 

Briefly  the  benefits  offered  are  as  follows  : 
Medical  attendance  and  treatment  (except  to 
voluntary  contributors,  whose  total  income 
exceeds  £250  per  annum,  their  weekly  con- 
tributions being  reduced  by  3d.)  ;  sickness 
benefit — men  15s.  weekly,  women  (un- 
married and  widows)  12s.,  (married)  10s.  ; 
Disablement  benefit — men  7s.  6d.  weekly, 
women  (unmarried  and  widows)  6s.,  (mar- 
ried) 5s.  ;  Maternity  benefit,  40s.  Sickness 
benefit  commences  ordinarily  on  the  fourth 
day  of  incapacity  and  continues  for  a  period 
or  periods  not  exceeding  26  weeks  in  all, 
after  which  disablement  benefit  is  payable. 
A  person  is  not  entitled  to  sickness  benefit, 
however,  until  insured  for  26  weeks,  and 
26  weekly  contributions  have  been  paid  ; 
and  until  insured  for  104  weeks  and  104 
weekly  contributions  have  been  paid  a 
person  if  incapacitated  is  only  entitled  to 
sickness  benefit  at  reduced  rates  and  cannot 
claim  disablement  benefit. 

Ordinarily  insurance  is  effected  through  an 
approved  society,  which  may  use  valuation 
surplus  to  provide  additional  benefits,  such 
as  dental  or  ophthalmic  treatment. 
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The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
provision  has  also  been  made  under  the 
scheme  for  blind  persons  and  other  phy- 
sically handicapped  people  to  come  into  the 
scheme  under  special  arrangements  and  at 
the  usual  rates  of  contribution.  This  became 
necessary  because  the  incidence  of  sickness 
was  very  high  over  a  period  of  nearly  ten 
years  and  the  approved  societies  were 
reluctant  to  admit  persons  in  the  above- 
mentioned  categories.  We  are  happy  to  say, 
however,  that  this  phase  is  now  disappearing, 
and  organisations,  such  as  the  Church  Benefit 
Society,  are  now  willing  to  accept  blind 
persons  provided  that  their  health  and  per- 
manent employment  can  be  vouched  for  by 
responsible  persons. 

The  latest  figures  available  give  us  the 
returns  for  1933,  under  which  we  find  that  of 
persons  entitled  to  benefit  12,366,000  were 
men  and  6,115,000  were  women.  Contribu- 
tions amounted  to  £25,750,000  ;  votes  and 
grants  to  £6,009,000  ;  and  interest  on 
investments,  etc.  to  £6,005,000.  The  total 
amounts  paid  in  benefits  were  :  sickness, 
£11,337,000  ;  disablement,  £6,106,000  ;  me- 
dical, £10,164,000  ;  other  benefits,  £4,178,000. 
The  cost  of  administration  was  £5,670,000. 
The  National  Health  Insurance  accumulated 
funds  at  the  end  of  1933  amounted  to 
£127,495,000. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  deal  with  the 
cognate  subjects  of  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance and  provisions  under  the  Widows, 
Orphans  and  Old  Age  Contributory  Pensions 
Acts,  but  we  may  observe  that  expenditure 
in  the  latter  connection  on  the  provision  of 
such  pensions  and  allowances  in  1933-34 
amounted  to  £12,000,000,  and  in  1934-35  to 
£13,000,000. 

The  financial  arrangements  under  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Acts  do  not  reflect 
such  prosperous  conditions,  but  it  is  un- 
deniably true  that  this  form  of  insurance 
has  protected  the  great  masses  of  the  people 
from  incalculable  suffering  and  hardship 
that  must  have  ensued  had  there  been  no 
other  scheme  in  operation  than  such  aid  as 
could  be  secured  under  Public  Assistance. 
Had  the  economic  conditions  of  the  country 
reflected  a  much  higher  degree  of  employ- 
ment, the  Unemployment  Insurance  Fund 
would  have  told  a  very  different  story  ;  as  it 
is  we  must  consider  this  problem  on  some 


future  occasion  in  the  light  of  the  evidence 
available. 

It  seems  to  be  advisable  here  to  call  the 
attention  of  societies  for  the  Blind  to  the 
exercise  of  their  discretion  where  recipients 
of  permanent  disablement  benefit  are  con- 
cerned. There  is  a  disposition  to  assume 
that  such  persons  may  be  advised  to  take  up 
occupations  that  have  some  economic  value 
as  a  means  of  increasing  their  income,  and 
in  this  connection  we  may  observe  that  one 
or  two  cases  have  been  recently  taken  to 
appeal  and  in  every  case  the  approved 
societies  have  succeeded.  It  is  clear  that  no 
person  in  receipt  of  permanent  disablement 
grant  is  entitled  to  acquire  or  practise  any 
occupation  for  which  remuneration  is  avail- 
able so  long  as  they  are  receiving  benefit 
under  this  section  of  the  Act.  Societies  for 
the  Blind,  therefore,  would  be  well  advised 
not  to  incur  the  risk  of  forfeiture  of  per- 
manent disablement  grant  simply  to  secure 
a  trifling  monetary  advantage.  The  Act  is 
very  clear  and  explicit  in  this  connection, 
for  permanent  disablement  surely  means 
what  it  says,  and  if  for  any  reason  a  sufficient 
degree  of  health  is  secured,  such  as  to  bring 
the  recipient  out  of  the  category  of  disable- 
ment, organisations  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Blind  should  recognise  this  fact  and  deal  with 
the  situation  as  the  circumstances  obviously 
require. 

COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS 
OF  BLIND  CHILDREN. 

THE  Board  of  Education  are  mak- 
ing arrangements  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  to  hold,  in  1935,  a 
short  course  for  teachers  of  blind  children, 
to  be  held  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage,  Hampstead,  London,  N.W.3,  from 
Tuesday,  23rd,  to  Wednesday,  31st  July, 
inclusive. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  teachers 
of  the  blind  (men  and  women)  an  opportunity 
of  further  study  of  the  special  problems  of 
the  education  of  the  blind  child. 

At  the  morning  session  each  day  there 
will  be  lectures  on  the  psychological  and 
pedagogical  aspects  of  these  problems.  At 
the  afternoon  sessions  informal  talks  and 
demonstrations  will  be  provided  for  various 
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sections,  and  discussion  encouraged.  The 
special  topics  for  consideration  will  include 
the  school  curriculum,  infant  teaching,  class 
subjects  in  the  middle  and  senior  school, 
the  out-of-school  time-table,  problems  of 
adolescence,  the  physical  care  of  blind 
children,  handwork,  speech  defects  and 
educational  excursions.  Special  provision 
will  be  made  for  music  teachers  by  means  of 


lectures  and  demonstrations  on  various 
aspects  of  their  work,  such  as  aural  training, 
appreciation,  choir  work,  Braille  notation, 
and  the  like. 

There  will  be  an  exhibition  of  books  in 
letterpress,  books  in  Braille,  apparatus  and 
games.  Schemes  of  work  and  examples  of 
handwork  by  blind  children  will  also  be 
shown. 


THE    MAINSPRING. 

By   F.    W.    PRESTON-JARMAN. 


IN  a  famous  rectorial  address,  delivered 
at  Glasgow  University  in  1923,  the  late 
Lord  Birkenhead  maintained  that  : — 
"  Politically  and  philosophically,  the 
motive  of  self-interest  not  only  is,  but 
must  be  and  ought  to  be  the  mainspring 
of  human  conduct." 
The  title  of  the  address  was  "  Idealism  in 
International  Politics,"  and,  no  doubt,  Lord 
Birkenhead  was  speaking  mainly  from  the 
national  viewpoint.  But  if  the  words  are 
true  of  nations,  it  is  difficult  not  to  suppose 
that  they  are  equally  true  of  individuals. 
Yet  it  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  despite 
his  avowedly  great  ambitions,  and  however 
uncompromising  he  may  have  desired  to  be 
in  working  for  the  nation's  best  interests, 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  as  an  individual 
Lord  Birkenhead  often  gave  the  lie  to  the 
words. 

In  a  world  where  the  weak  do  not  govern 
the  strong,  and  where,  though  they  may 
sometimes  possess  the  same  political  freedom, 
they  rarely  enjoy  the  same  economic  advan- 
tages, Lord  Birkenhead's  statement,  on  first 
face,  would  seem  to  hold  good  for  the  small 
section  known  as  the  Blind  World. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  dig  a  little  deeper,  we 
shall  probably  be  more  disposed  to  think  that 
the  blind  world  would  only  delude  itself  if  it 
were  to  believe  that  its  conduct  could  only 
be  dictated  by  its  own  immediate  interests. 
For  in  any  step  forward,  indeed,  in  all  major 
activities,  it  moves  inevitably  in  the  interests 
of  the  community  as  a  whole  ;  and  the  good 
done  in  one  country  must  react  favourably 
in  others.  The  blind  world  cannot  be  a  self- 
contained  political  or  philosophical  com- 
partment. 

i,    No  student  of  blind  welfare,  no  constant 
reader  of  The  New  Beacon,  can  fail  to  be 


struck  by  the  numerous  and  valuable  con- 
tributions made  to  the  cause  by  persons 
themselves  blind.  Were  their  actions  in- 
spired by  a  determination  to  make  capital 
solely  for  themselves  ?  Did  Louis  Braille 
work  so  patiently  and  so  intelligently, 
merely  in  the  hope  of  gaining  some  great 
monetary  prize,  or  of  having  honours 
bestowed  upon  him  by  his  own  country,  or, 
if  the  prophet  were  not  recognised  at  home, 
by  some  country  farther  afield  ?  If  self- 
interest  was  the  driving-force  of  their 
labours,  what  disrupted  hopes  there  have 
been  !  But  at  this  stage,  it  is  enough  to 
relate  that  these  sightless  benefactors  knew 
the  need  for  their  labours. 

What  of  the  sighted  benefactors  :  what 
prompted  them  to  act  ?  Many  of  them — we 
venture  to  think,  most  of  them — realised 
the  need  for  their  work  because  of  the 
affliction  of  a  relative,  of  a  friend  or  colleague, 
or,  may  be,  of  a  chance  acquaintance.  In 
their  case,  all  that  was  necessary  was  that 
the  need  should  be  brought  home  to  them. 
But  what  did  they  get  out  of  their  beneficent 
efforts,  and  if  they  got  nothing,  was  their 
motive  sound  and  what  it  ought  to  have 
been  ? 

And  there  is  that  other  class — we  imagine, 
the  rarer  class — of  sighted  benefactors  that 
have  made  no  previous  special  contacts 
with  the  blind,  but  have  simply  known  that 
there  were  blind  people  and  acted  upon  the 
impulse  to  be  useful  to  them.  How  was  self- 
interest  served  here  ? 

In  this  latter  connection,  it  seems  that 
there  were  no  special  circumstances  in  the 
life  of  Charles  Dickens  to  bring  him  into  close 
touch  with  the  blind.  One  could  wish  that 
there  had  been,  for  a  greater  prominence  of 
the  blind  in  his  writings  must  surely  have 
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resulted.  Who  more  fitted  to  be  a  principal 
literary  champion  of  the  blind?  However 
that  may  be,  we  may  probably  attribute 
Dickens'  understanding  of  the  blind  to  his 
native  genius  for  deep  sympathy  with  all 
forms  of  human  suffering. 

But  Dickens'  job — as  a  business  man,  shall 
we  say — was  to  write  good  stories  that  would 
appeal  to  a  wide  public.  If  the  world 
approved  his  feeling  for  the  blind,  was  he 
not  to  gain  materially  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
in  his  time  the  general  interest  in  blind 
welfare  was  not  what  it  is  to-day,  and  we 
know  the  host  of  subjects  at  his  command. 

Of  all  things,  why  should  he  have  chosen 
as  an  important  topic  in  "  The  Cricket  on 
the  Hearth  "  Caleb's  good-natured  blunder, 
which  illustrates  so  vividly  the  danger  and 
futility  of  keeping  the  truth  from  a  blind 
person — at  any  rate,  the  truth  that  could  not 
be  denied  to  the  sighted  ?  That  he  realised 
the  possible  need  for  the  lesson  he  taught 
seems  certain. 

Still,  if  we  are  unready  to  believe  that  self- 
interest  is,  must  be  and  ought  to  be  the 
mainspring  of  the  actions  of  the  blind  world 
as  a  whole,  and  of  its  individual  blind  and 
sighted  benefactors,  are  we  prepared  to  say 
that  sheer  altruism  is  the  prime  mover  ? 
Or  must  we  be  forced  back  upon  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  compromise  ? 

In  one  of  O.  Henry's  short  stories  (The 
Gentle  Grafter  :  "  The  Chair  of  Philanthro- 
mathematics "),  that  droll  character,  Jeff 
Peters,  unfolds  his  gloomy  theory  as  to  how 
some  good  works  are  brought  about.  "  Take," 
he  explains,  "  let's  say  A.  A  made  his 
millions  selling  oil  to  poor  students  who  sit 
up  nights  studying  political  economy  and 
methods  of  regulating  the  Trusts.  So  back 
to  the  universities  and  colleges  goes  his 
conscience  dollars." 

Whatever  the  theory  may  be  worth,  and 
ludicrous  as  the  whole  story  is,  we  have  here 
a  neat  illustration  of  two  different  forms  of 
self-interest.  The  endowment  of  education, 
we  may  regard  as  a  limited  form  ;  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  students  as  a  positive  form. 
But  the  latter  brought  no  self-satisfaction  ; 
if  it  had,  the  conscience  dollars,  presumably, 
would  not  have  been  forthcoming.  The 
"  conscience  dollars "  were  really  dollars 
that  sprang  from  a  sense  of  frustration,  so 
that,  after  all,  something  worth  while  might 
be  done. 


There  is  in  many  of  us,  and  in  all  the  best 
of  us,  a  desire  to  wrestle  with  and  conquer 
some  real  problem  of  life,  a  desire  to  justify 
our  existence  by  ameliorating  the  lot  of 
somebody,  or  by  getting  something  put  right. 
A  deep  longing  to  satisfy  self  by  doing  some- 
thing worth  while  for  humanity  !  Some  are 
hindered  by  not  knowing  how  to  set  about 
the  task  of  satisfying  the  longing  ;  others 
by  the  ceaseless  and  exacting  hunt  for  the 
means  of  existence.  Yet  the  longing  persists. 
And  where  there  has  been  frustration  in  the 
ordinary  workaday  life — and  we  think  now 
not  so  much  of  Jeff  Peters'  disappointed 
("  scared  "  ?)  millionaire,  but  particularly 
of  some  handicapped  person,  some  blind 
pioneer — the  longing  is  often  intensified  and 
nourished. 

So,  perhaps,  Lord  Birkenhead's  words, 
unequivocal  as  they  seem,  hide  rather  than 
reveal  the  true  position — at  least  so  far  as  a 
genuine  pioneer  or  benefactor  is  concerned. 
For  although  a  desire  for  self-satisfaction  is 
a  form  of  self-interest,  it  is  a  deeper,  even 
if  it  may  prove  to  be  a  limited  form. 

And  there  is  no  need  to  fight  shy  of  this 
desire.  After  all,  it  must  exist  if  we  would 
to  ourselves  be  true.  Nor,  for  this  latter 
reason  can  there  be  anything  weak-kneed 
about  it.  When  the  motive  of  self-interest 
reaches  saturation  point  and  becomes  limp 
and  inert,  the  desire  for  self-satisfaction  goes 
on  unquenched  and  unquenchable. 

Moreover,  when  the  potential  benefactor 
sets  out  determined  to  satisfy  himself  in  his 
task — he  being  his  own  arch-critic — he 
arms  himself  against  the  days  of  possible 
bitterness  that  can  follow  the  moments  of 
success.  If  there  is  no  immediate  public 
(or  private)  recognition,  what  matter  ;  he 
has  done  his  bit,  maybe  for  posterity,  he  has 
no  feelings  of  frustration. 

It  is  certain,  too,  that  the  benefactor  is 
entitled  to  take  pleasure  in  his  success,  to 
share  in  any  happiness  he  creates.  Was  there 
ever  a  time  when  a  man  could  not  be  ap- 
plauded for  delighting  in  good  works  ? 

But  it  may  well  be  that  Lord  Birkenhead's 
rather  depressing  words  were  intended  as  a 
warning  to  the  enthusiasts  for  a  better 
order  of  civilisation  to  keep  their  feet  to  the 
ground.  No  seeker  after  progress,  whatever 
the  field,  should  resent  such  a  warning,  nor 
fail  to  observe  it.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  look 
for  the^full  moon  in  the  first  quarter. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 


Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners'  Successes. — At  the 

first  flower  show  of  the  London  Gardens  Society, 
held  on  April  6th,  there  was  an  entry  by  the 
Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners  from  the  Goodrich 
Road  L.C.C.  Myopic  School,  Dulwich,  and  an 
individual  award  was  secured  by  Henry  Hail- 
stone. In  the  section  devoted  to  children's 
flower-paintings,  the  judge  reported  that 
"  the  pastels  from  the  Myopic  School  were 
particularly  good — they  show  a  great  feeling  for 
colour  and  design." 

Blind  Men  in  Public  Work.— Mr.  J.  Booth, 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Clowne  Parish 
Council,  a  member  of  the  Clowne  Rural  Council, 
and  for  three  years  President  of  the  Clowne 
District  Ratepayers'  Association,  has  now  been 
elected  as  Chairman  of  the  Parish  Council. 

Another  notable  blind  chairman  is  Mr.  James 
Eden,  of  Rainford,  who  has  just  completed  a 
year's  service  as  Chairman  of  Rainford  Urban 
Council.  In  addition,  he  is  a  county  magistrate, 
chairman  of  the  local  Labour  Party,  and  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Ormskirk  Parliamentary  Division. 

Blind  Boy  to  Throw  the  Discus. — An  unusual 
decision  was  taken  lately  by  the  London 
Athletic  Club  Committee  in  connection  with  the 
public  school  sports  at  the  White  City.  They 
were  asked  by  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind 
if  a  partially  blind  boy,  E.  L.  Ramsay,  might 
enter  for  the  discus  throwing,  and  after  a  special 
committee,    agreed   to   accept   the   application. 

Village    Players    in    "  Everyman."  —  The 

Players'  Guild  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Peb- 
marsh,  a  hamlet  in  East  Anglia,  have  recently 
produced  "  Everyman  "  in  the  village  church. 
The  performance  was  arranged  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Ferrers,  a  blind  musician  composer,  to  whose 
genius  much  of  the  success  of  the  Players' 
Guild  is  due.  "  The  plain  straightforward 
English,"  wrote  the  critic  of  The  Morning  Post, 
"  beautiful  in  its  crystalline  purity,  was  spoken 
as  it  should  be,  without  flourish  or  affectation. 
Mr.  Ferrers  arranged  it  with  imagination  and 
simplicity.     He  used  every  part  of  the  church." 

Tribute  to  Blind  Improviser. — Mr.  David 
Buchan,  the  blind  pianist,  received  a  warm 
letter  of  congratulation  from  the  composer  of 
"Three  Dale  Dances"  (Mr.  Arthur  Wood), 
following  his  masterly  exhibition  of  the  neglected 
but  fascinating  art  of  improvisation  in  a  recent 
regional  broadcast.  Mr.  Buchan  was  soloist, 
in    association    with    the    Leslie    Bridgewater 


Quintet,  and  the  three  pieces  on  which  he 
exercised  his  skill  were  unknown  to  him  prior 
to  their  performance  on  this  occasion.  "  You 
lifted  my  little  tunes  on  to  a  plane  I  never 
dreamed  of,"  wrote  the  composer. 

Two  Distinguished  Students  of  the  Royal 
School  for  the  Blind,  Edinburgh.— Mr.  William 
Neill,  who  has  recently  added  the  Doctorate 
degree  in  music  at  Edinburgh  University  to  his 
steadily  growing  list  of  academic  distinctions, 
was  educated  at  the  Royal  School  for  the  Blind, 
Edinburgh,  and  at  Edinburgh  University.  His 
previous  achievements  included  the  M.A.  degree 
of  Edinburgh,  Fellowship  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Organists  and  Licentiateship  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.  Considering  that  Mr. 
Neill  has  only  just  reached  his  thirtieth  year,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  his  remarkable  record 
has  ever  been  surpassed  by  a  blind  student. 

A  further  honour  fell  to  another  old  boy, 
John  Adams,  of  the  Royal  School,  who  in  the 
March  examination  at  the  same  University  won 
his  Mus.  Bac.  Degree. 

REVIEWS 
REPORTS 

Home. 

Liverpool    Workshops  and  Home  Teaching 
Society. 

The  Report  for  1933-34  shows  that  160 
blind  persons  are  employed  in  the  Work- 
shops, and  sales  amounted  to  £43,061.  The 
Home  Teaching  Society  states  that  there 
are  now  five  Social  Centres  at  work,  as  well 
as  a  Social  Club  for  men.  Handicraft 
classes,  cookery  and  laundry  classes,  a  class 
for  the  deaf- blind,  and  three  dramatic  circles 
are  all  evidence  that  the  social  side  of  blind 
welfare  is  receiving  adequate  attention. 

Braille  Chess  Association. 

The  third  Annual  Report,  for  1934,  gives  a 
membership  of  39,  and  states  that  a  hundred 
games  have  been  received  during  the  year, 
the  largest  total  so  far  attained.  The  Asso- 
ciation notes  with  satisfaction  the  publica- 
tion of  the  new  Braille  Chess  Magazine,  and 
claims  with  pride  the  initiative  in  connection 
with  the  new  publication,  at  the  same  time 
congratulating  Mr.  R.  W.  Bonham  on  his 
editorship  of  the  first  issue.  The  Report 
records  the  addition  of  one  woman  member 
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to  the  ranks  of  the  Association,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  her  example  will  be  followed. 

Ipswich   Blind  Society. 

The  Report  for  the  year  ended  March, 
1934,  shows  that  160  blind  persons  are  on 
the  Register,  of  whom  31  are  in  training  or 
employment,  13  of  these  being  in  the  Society's 
own  workshop.  The  unemployable  blind  are 
regularly  visited,  grants  are  made  to  the 
necessitous  as  welhas  special  help  in  times 
of  sickness  or  distress,  monthly  social  after- 
noons are  arranged  by  the  home  visitor, 
and  a  Christmas  dinner  for  about  100  blind 
persons  gave  great  pleasure.  The  voluntary 
help  of  members  of  Toe  H  and  the  Toe  H 
League  of  Women  Helpers  in  visiting  the 
lonely  blind  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Croydon  Voluntary  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

The  ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Croydon 
Voluntary  Association  for  the  Blind  is  a 
booklet,  and  in  it  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Association  and  of  the  Lansdowne  Social 
Club  are  surrounded  by  advertisements  of 
local  traders,  which  go  to  bear  the  cost  of 
producing  the  booklet.  A  foreword  entitled 
"  Let  There  Be  Light  "  reviews  the  progress 
of  work  for  the  blind  of  Croydon  during  the 
past  ten  years,  and,  after  philosophical  com- 
ments on  the  relationship  of  those  who  can 
see  to  those  who  cannot,  exhorts  those  who 
can  to  beware  of  belittling  other  means  of 
comprehension.  The  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion has  been  maintained  in  all  branches  and 
"  slowly  but  surely  "  increases.  The  Lans- 
downe Social  Club  is  as  popular  as  ever.  The 
funds  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Club  have 
been  amalgamated. 

Bournemouth  Blind  Aid  Society. 

The  Bournemouth  Blind  Aid  Society  has 
published  its  twenty-third  Annual  Report, 
for  the  year  ended  30th  September,  1934. 
The  Report  records  that  the  Bournemouth 
Town  Council  has  adopted  the  use  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  Form  B.D.8  for  the  re- 
cords of  eye  examinations,  thus  making 
one  more  xAuthority  to  join  the  large  number 
now  doing  this  valuable  piece  of  work  in  the 
interests  of  accurate  certification  and  of  the 
prevention  of  blindness.  The  Society  and 
the  Borough  Council  continue  all  branches  of 
their  work  for  the  blind.  The  Report  also 
records  that  the  Society,  although  it  runs  its 


own  small  Home  Workers'  Scheme  for  the 
blind  home  workers  of  Bournemouth,  col- 
laborated with  the  Home  Workers'  Scheme 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  which 
serves  the  rest  of  Hampshire  and  other 
southern  counties,  in  holding  a  sale  of  the 
goods  made  by  the  workers  belonging  to 
both  schemes.  Geranium  Day  in  Bourne- 
mouth was  more  successful  than  last  year. 
The  62nd  Annual  Report,  for  1933,  shows 
that  sales  for  the  year  amounted  to  £22,516, 
a  figure  £123  higher  than  in  the  previous 
year.  A  deficit  of  £1,133  nas  by  means  of 
economies  in  several  directions  been  reduced 
to  one  of  only  £331. 

Cecilia  Home  for  Blind  Women. 

The  Report  for  1933-34,  although  short, 
gives  a  very  pleasant  account  of  the  residents 
in  the  Home,  which,  it  is  claimed,  is  a  home 
spelt  with  a  small  "  h,"  where  a  few  people 
are  really  happy  and  comfortable.  The 
interest  of  outside  friends  makes  weekly 
attendance  possible  at  the  local  Guild  of 
Friendship,  provides  regular  readers,  and 
secures  for  the  residents  motor  drives  during 
the  summer  months.  Miss  Wallace,  who  has 
for  21  years  devoted  herself  to  the  Home  as 
its  Matron,  recently  received  a  presentation 
from  the  Committee  in  recognition  of  her 
long  and  valued  service.  The  Home  regrets 
the  death  of  Mr.  Robertson- Webb,  whose 
fortnightly  concerts  gave  great  pleasure,  and 
records  with  gratitude  the  fact  that  two 
friends  of  Mr.  Robertson-Webb  have 
promised  to  carry  on  the  work  which  he  so 
ably  inaugurated. 

National  Council  for  Maternity  and  Child 
Welfare. 

No  fewer  than  fourteen  constituent 
bodies  form  part  of  this  National  Council, 
ranging  from  the  Invalid  Children's  Aid 
Association  with  its  history  of  forty-six 
years'  service  in  the  interests  of  crippled  and 
delicate  children  to  the  five-year-old  Child 
Guidance  Clinic,  which  is  doing  so  much  to 
help  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
difficult  child.  "At  Carnegie  House,  Pic- 
cadilly "  (which  is  the  address  of  the  Council) 
says  a  recent  writer,  "  we  find  what  might 
be  called  the  children's  club.  Under  the 
same  roof  is  to  be  found  the  National 
Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Infant 
Mortality,  the  National  Baby  Week  Council 
the  National  Society  of  Day  Nurseries,  and 
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the  National  Council  for  the  Care  of  Un- 
married Mothers  and  their  Children.  .  .  . 
This  form  of  rationalisation  of  kindred 
charities  will  go  a  long  way  to  ease  the 
relations  with  public  authorities." 

Guernsey    Association   for   the    Welfare    of 
the  Blind. 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Report,  for 
I933_34.  states  that  the  section  of  the 
Association's  work  which  deals  with  preven- 
tion of  blindness  and  sight-saving  grows 
with  every  year.  For  those  whose  sight  is 
past  remedial  treatment,  the  Association 
gives  help  in  the  way  of  employment  in  a 
local  workshop  or,  in  the  case  of  the  elderlv 
and  infirm,  monthly  grants  to  supplement 
their  pensions. 

Brighton    Society   for   the    Welfare    of    the 
Blind. 

The  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ended 
31st  March,  1934,  is  above  all  a  plea  to  the 
Brighton  public  for  more  money  to  maintain 
and  increase  the  benefits  which  the  Society 
is  able  to  give  to  the  blind  of  Brighton  and 
a  statement  of  the  money  received  in  that 
3^ear  and  the  uses  to  which  it  was  put.  The 
Society  wishes  Brighton  to  retain  the  pioneer 
position  which  it  claims  always  to  have  held 
in  work  for  the  blind.  The  Society  employs 
a  collector,  himself  a  blind  man,  who  is 
competent  to  speak  in  aid  of  the  cause  at 
meetings.  Copies  of  the  Report  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary,  74-78,  Royal 
York  Buildings,  Old  Steine,  Brighton. 

Imperial. 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  16th  Annual  Report,  for  1933-34, 
shows  very  forcibly  the  wide  field  covered 
by  the  Institute.  It  has  now  on  its  register 
7,119  people,  scattered  over  the  vast  area 
of  the  Dominion,  and  it  touches  the  lives  of 
these  people  at  many  points,  including 
employment,  placement,  prevention  of  blind- 
ness, home  teaching,  provision  of  books,  and 
relief  in  distress.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
interesting  sections  of  the  Report  is  that 
dealing  with  placement,  which  records  the 
steady  progress  of  the  concession  stands  in 
charge  of  blind  operators,  and  the  belief  of 
the  Supervisor  of  Placement  that  these 
stands  "  will  serve  as  the  largest  field  of 
employment  opportunities  ever  developed 
in  work  for  the  blind,"  and  may  be  depended 


on  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  substantial 
number  of  those  who  come  seeking  self- 
supporting  employment.  The  National  In- 
stitute has  its  headquarters  at  Toronto, 
with  branch  organisations  in  Newfoundland, 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  Quebec,  Ontario, 
the  Central  Western  and  Western  Provinces, 
so  that  there  should  be  no  blind  person  in 
Canada  without  the  services  that  enlightened 
goodwill  can  offer. 

Manitoba  League  of  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1934  sets  out  the 
aims  of  the  League  as  threefold  : — 

1.  To  combine  blind  people  together  for 
fellowship   and   mutual   improvement  ; 

2.  To  urge  upon  the  public  and  Govern- 
ments the  needs  of  the  blind  ; 

3.  To  co-ordinate  all  interested  in  securing 
State  aid  for  the  blind  and  to  establish  con- 
tact with  the  blind  throughout  Manitoba. 

The  League  has  a  membership  of  265,  and 
during  the  year  has  given  many  picnics,  con- 
certs, dances,  and  socials  to  the  members, 
visited  the  sick  and  aged,  helped  the  needy 
with  gifts  of  clothing  made  by  the  Women's 
Service  Club,  and  sent  a  token  of  remem- 
brance at  Christmas  to  all  the  blind  in  the 
province. 

Royal  Victorian  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Melbourne. 

The  67th  Annual  Report  for  1933-34  states 
that  271  blind  persons  were  on  the  Institute's 
Register  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  In- 
stitute cares  for  the  blind  of  Victoria  from 
babyhood  to  old  age,  first  in  its  nursery 
school,  then  in  the  Kindergarten,  and  so  on 
through  the  various  school  classes,  where,  as 
the  Report  claims,  the  pupils  are  "  taught  to 
face  life  courageously,"  until  they  are  old 
enough  to  be  prepared  either  for  trade 
training  or  for  a  profession.  In  connection 
with  the  Institute's  industrial  side,  nearly 
£7,500  was  earned  by  the  workers,  in  addition 
to  their  augmentation  of  wages  of  £8,262. 
The  world-wide  industrial  depression  has 
naturally  made  the  work  of  the  Institute 
more  difficult,  but  the  effort  of  those  respon- 
sible for  it  have  not  relaxed,  and  the  Report 
closes  on  a  plea  for  "  still  greater  achieve- 
ments "  in  the  future. 

Gibraltar  Society  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1933-34  states  that  in 
April  of  the  present  year  there  were  88  per- 
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sons  on  the  Register,  the  greater  number  of 
whom  are  elderly.  Classes  in  Braille  reading 
and  writing,  piano-playing,  and  elementary 
arithmetic  have  been  held  three  times  a 
week  for  five  pupils,  medical  aid  has  been 
given  to  36  persons,  through  the  kindness 
of  a  consulting  ophthalmologist,  hospital 
treatment  has  been  arranged  where  neces- 
sary, spectacles  provided,  or  treatment  at 
home  secured.  Financial  help  to  the 
necessitous  has  up  to  the  present  not  been 
possible,  owing  to  very  limited  financial 
resources,  but  co-operation  with  the 
Magistrate's  Poor  Fund  has  secured  assistance 
being  given  in  need}^  cases. 

Port  Elizabeth  Society  for   the  Blind, 
South  Africa 

The  fifth  Report,  for  1933-34,  gives  an 
account  of  a  new  workshop  and  depot, 
which  gives  employment  to  six  workers,  and 
it  is  encouraging  to  read  that  "  an  abnormal 
rush  of  orders  "  has  been  recorded.  An  an- 
nual collection  on  "  Our  Blind  Day  "  pro- 
duced over  £574,  a  very  generous  response 
for  which  the  Society  is  most  grateful.  A 
first  award  of  merit  at  the  Agricultural  Show 
and  special  mention  at  the  Ideal  Homes 
Exhibition  have  given  pleasure  to  those  res- 
ponsible for  handicrafts. 

Foreign. 

Royal  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Copenhagen. 

We  have  received  a  review  of  the  work  of 
this  institution,  for  the  eleven  years  ending 
November,  1933.  The  review  is  preceded 
by  a  short  historical  retrospect  of  the  work 
carried  on  since  the  foundation  of  the  school 
in  181 1  under  the  auspices  of  the  Order  of 
the  Chain,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the 
schoolroom  arrangements  follows,  attrac- 
tively illustrated  with  photographs  of  the 
children  in  classroom,  workshop,  school 
museum,  and  domestic  science  centre. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  partially 
sighted,  there  is  a  flourishing  company  of 
Girl  Guides,  most  of  the  older  blind  girls 
learn  to  weave,  and  there  is  a  department  for 
those  who  desire  to  study  music  and  piano- 
tuning. 

Association  Valentin  Haiiy. 

The  Report  for  1933  records  the  death  of 
some  of  the  Association's  most  valued 
members,  including  its  illustrious  Secretary- 


General,  Pierre  Villey,  General  Balfourier, 
and  Maurice  Blazy,  head  of  the  printing  de- 
partment, and  responsible  also  for  a  great 
part  of  the  music  production  of  the  Associ- 
ation. 

In  spite  of  these  serious  losses,  the  work  has 
continued  and  even  grown,  so  that  the  ex- 
tension of  its  premises  has  become  an  urgent 
necessity.  A  school  of  massage,  case-papers 
relating  to  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  France,  a 
printing  department,  and  a  large  library  of 
embossed  literature,  together  with  a  shop  for 
the  sale  of  blind-made  goods,  are  included  in 
the  Association's  activities.  A  Home  for  re- 
tarded blind  children  managed  by  the  Associ- 
ation with  the  assistance  of  Sisters  of  Saint- 
Paul  has  recently  been  extended  in  order  to 
accommodate  those  who  are  over  21  years  of 
age,  and  who,  before  this  extension,  have 
been  obliged  to  leave  the  shelter  of  the  Home 
when  they  became  of  age. 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

We  are  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that 
the  manual  training  of  the  blind  is  a  matter 
of  less  concern  to  educators  in  the  United 
States  than  it  is  in  this  country,  and  the 
Annual  Year-Book  of  the  New  York  Insti- 
tute for  1934  should  help  to  correct  this  im- 
pression, for  it  is  very  largely  devoted  to  a 
description  of  the  handwork  side  of  the  work 
done  by  this  important  school.  The  reader  is 
conducted  on  a  tour  through  the  departments 
of  the  Institute,  and  shown  the  blind  boys 
and  girls  at  work  making  baskets,  chair 
caning,  doing  woodwork,  weaving,  cooking, 
sewing,  knitting,  and  looking  after  poultry. 
The  excellent  photographs  that  illustrate 
the  Report  make  it  possible  for  the  reader  to 
gain  a  very  vivid  idea  of  these  activities.  It 
is  difficult  out  of  a  Report  so  full  of  interest 
to  select  only  one  item  for  comment,  but  the 
account  of  the  two-year  cookery  course  is 
specially  attractive.  "  Care  is  taken  to  teach 
how  to  economise,  how  to  make  the  house- 
wife's dollar  go  as  far  as  possible,  to  use  good 
materials,  and  to  waste  none."  A  descrip- 
tion is  given  of  the  dining-room,  where  on 
occasion  a  four-course  dinner  is  served  by  the 
girls,  every  detail  from  the  start  to  the  final 
washing-up  receiving  very  careful  attention. 

"THE  BLIND  AND  THE  LITERARY  PROFESSION.  " 

The  sixth  article  of  this  series  has  been  omitted  from 
this  issue  on  account  of  space  limitations  but  will  be 
included  in  the  next  issue. 
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NATIONAL   INSTITUTE   FOR   THE   BLIND, 
224,   Great  Portland   Street,   London,   W.l. 

The   following  new   Braille   and   Moon   publications 
are  announced  : — 

BRAILLE   MUSIC. 
The  prices  given  are  net  prices,  but  they  represent 
a  fraction  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of 
production    and    are    applicable    not    only    to    British 
but  to  foreign  customers. 

CHURCH—  s.   d. 

13,122     Marchant,  Stanley.     Te  Deum  (for  the 
Silver   Jubilee   of    King    George   V), 

V.S .09 

ORGAN— 

13.126  Bach.     Fantasia  in  G,  Vol.  4,  No.  11  ..      05 

13.127  Brahms.     O  World,  I  Now  Must  Leave 

Thee,  No.  3  of  "  Eleven  Choral  Pre- 
ludes "  (Edited  by  John  E.  West)  .  .      04 

13.128  Brahms.     My  Faithful  Heart  Rejoices, 

No.  4  of  "  Eleven  Choral  Preludes  " 
(Edited  by  John  E.  West)   . .  ..04 

13.129  Buxtehude.     Prelude  and  Fugue  in  G 

minor  (arr.  by  H.  G.  Ley)     .  .  ..05 

13.130  Rheinberger.     Sonata    No.     14    in    C, 

Op.  165  12 

13.131  Saint-Saens.     Rhapsody  No.  3  in  F  (on 

a  Breton  Melody)        .  .  .  .  .  .      o     s 

PIANO— 

13.132  Fucik,   J.      Entry    of    the    Gladiators, 

March  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

I3>133     Grieg.     Two  Elegiac  Melodies,  Op.   34     o     5 

13.134  Ireland,  J.     The  Towing-Path  ..      04 

13.135  Leo,  Leonardo.     Arietta  .  .  ..04 

13.136  Michaelis,  T.     The  Turkish  Patrol       ..      04 

13.137  Toselli,  E.     Celebrated  Serenata  ..      04 
DANCE— 

13.138  Carr,  M.,  and  Ilda,  L.    Old  Timer,  Song 

Fox-Trot  . .  . .  . .  ..04 

13.139  Coslow,   S.     A  Little  White  Gardenia, 

Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  . .  ..04 

13.140  Kennedy,  J.     Old  Mammie  Mine,  Song 

Fox-Trot  . .  . .  . .  ..04 

13.141  Leon,  H.,  and  Connor,  T.    St.  James's 

Park,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  ..04 

VIOLIN  AND  PIANO— 

13.142  Beethoven.     Romance  in  F,  Op.  50      ..      05 
SONGS— 

13.143  Arne,  T.  A.     The  Confession,  D  :  D — G1    o     4 

13.144  Benjamin,    Arthur.     A    Wine    Jug,    A 

minor  :    E — A1  .  .  .  .  ..04 

13.145  Gibbs,    Armstrong.     Silver,    E    minor: 

B1— E1  04 

13.146  Gibbs,   Armstrong.     The  Ship   of  Rio, 

E  flat  :   Aj— E1  04 

13.147  Martin,    Easthope.     St.    Nicholas    Day 

in  the  Morning   (from  "  Red-Letter 
Days"),  D  :    D— F1 04 

13.148  Parry.       The    Laird    of    Cockpen,    F  : 

Gx— D'  05 

UNISON   SONGS— 

13.149  Shaw,  Geoffrey  (arr.  by).     The  Bells  of 

Aberdovey  (with  Descant)    .  .  ..04 

13.150  O  Dear!  What  can  the  Matter  be  ?  (with 

Descant)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

TWO-PART   SONG— 

13.151  Dyson,  George.     To  the  Thames  (Equal 

Voices) .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  ..04 

FOUR-PART   SONG— 

13.152  Dowland,     J.     The    Pedlar's    Song 

(S.A.T.B.)         05 


BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Per   Vol. 
B.B.C.   PAMPHLETS—  s.  d. 

13,121  Danubian  Clues  to  European  Peace. 
25th  April — 27th  June,  1935.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 
E.28 26 

BLINDNESS   AND  THE  BLIND— 

13,086-13,087  Handbook  for  Home  Teachers 
of  the  Blind.  Issued  by  the  College 
of  Teachers  of  the  Blind.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Cloth 
Boards.     2  vols.      G.137      ..  ..      8     6 

13,020  Handbook  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
in  England  and  Wales.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers. 
F.62       .  .  . .  .  .  . .  ..63 

EDUCATIONAL— ENGLISH— 

13,088-13,089  Writing  of  English,  The,  by  W. 
T.  Brewster.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Cloth  Boards.     2  vols. 

G.137 8     6 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

I3.I53     Knitting    Patterns.        Reprinted    from 
"  Progress,"    May,    1935.         Simple 
Knitted    Jumper.        Knitted    Pilch 
Drawers.    S.E.B.    Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Pamphlet.     E.2       .  .  .  .      o     3 
BRAILLE  BOOKS  FROM  AMERICAN  PLATES. 
The  following  books  will  be  printed  by  the  National 
Institute   for   the    Blind   from   plates   loaned   by   the 
American    Printing   House   for  the   Blind,    Louisville, 
Kentucky,  U.S.A.     They  will  be  for  sale  only  in  Great 
Britain    and    the    British    Empire    at    the    net    prices 
indicated,    and    no    copies    may   be   sent    outside   the 
British  Empire.     Orders  for  the  books,  which  will  only 
be    supplied    complete,    should    be    sent    now   to   the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  W.I,  and  will  be  executed  as  soon  as  possible. 

FICTION—  Per  Work. 

s.    d. 

I3-055-I3.°59  The  Betrothed,  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  S.E.B.  Intermediate  size, 
Interpointed,  Cloth  Boards.  5 
vols.      .  .  . .  .  .  .  .        net  15     o 

TRAVEL— 

13,052-13,054  Tschiffely's  Ride,  by  A.  F. 
Tschiffely.  S.E.B.  Intermediate  size, 
Interpointed,  Cloth  Boards,  3  vols, 
net         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..99 

MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  quoted  are  net.  Those  charged  to  British 
customers,  libraries  and  other  organisations  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a  fraction 
of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

Per   Vol. 


3,696-3,707     Henry      Esmond,      by      W.      M 
Thackeray,  12  vols.  (Limited  Edition1) 
(British  Customers) 
3,734     Jubilee  Service 

(British  Customers) 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE'S   STUDENTS    LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 
BIOGRAPHY— 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  by  M.  Bowen 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  and  his  Friends,  by  E.  M.  G 

Routh 

CLASSICS— 
Murray,  Gilbert.     Aristophanes 


Vols. 
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3 
9 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE— 

Gosse,  E.     Jacobean  Poets 

Stoll,  E.  E.     Shakespeare  Studies 
ESSAYS   AND  BELLES  LETTRES— 

Norwood,  G.     The  Wooden  Man  .  .  .  .        3 

HISTORY— 

Williamson,  J.  A.     Evolution  of  England  .  .        8 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

Fleming,  P.     Brazilian  Adventure  .  .  .  .        5 

Kipling,  R.     Souvenirs  of  France  .  .  .  .        1 

Sirdar    Ikbal     Ali     Shah     (Ed.     by).     Oriental 
Caravan 
MODERN  LANGUAGES— 

Gamier,  R.     Les  Juifves  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        1 

Musset,  A.  de.     Lorenzaccio         .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

PHILOSOPHY— 

Spinoza.     Ethics 
POLITICAL   AND    SOCIAL    SCIENCE 

Milne,  A.  A.     Peace  with  Honour 

Spender,  J.  A.     These  Times 
SCIENCE.— 

Raby,  F.  J.  E.  (Ed.  by)-     The  New  Learning    .  .        5 
THEOLOGY  AND   RELIGIONS— 

Headlam,  A.  C.     Life  and  Teaching  of  Jesus  the 
Christ        . .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .        5 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY    FOR    THE     BLIND. 

ADDITIONS. 

FICTION—  Vols. 

Adair,  Cecil.     Dean's  Daughter 

Arnim,  Countess  von.     Jasmine  Farm 

Barrington,  E.     The  Duel  of  the  Queens 

Berkeley,  Anthony.     Panic  Party 

Bone,  Gertrude.     Provincial  Tales 

Brown,  Ivor.     Marine  Parade 

Bryne,  Donne.     Alley  of  Flashing  Spears 

Cabot,  Joseph.     Pebble  in  the  Pond 

Caine,  Hall.     Woman  Thou  Gavest  Me.  . 

Cervantes,  M.  de.     Editor,  W.  H.  Rouse.     Don 

Quixote  (abridged) 
Collins,  V.  H.  (Compiler).     Ghosts  and  Marvels 
Crofts,  F.  W.     12.30  from  Croydon 
Crompton,  Richmal.     The  Holiday 
Deeping,  Warwick.     The  Lame  Englishman 

Dilnot,  Frank.     Mad  Sir  Peter 

Ehrlich,  L.     God's  Angry  Man 
Erskine,  John.     Tristan  and  Isold*. 
Ertz,  Susan.     Now  We  Set  Out 
*Geoghegan,  L.     Subterranean  Club 
Gielgud,    Val,    and    Holt    Marvell.     Death    at 

Broadcasting  House 
Graeme,  Bruce.     Blackshirt  Again 
Green,  Julian  (from  the  French).     Strange  River 
Haggard,  Rider.     Heu-Heu  or  the  Monster 
James,  Norah  C.     Mrs.  Piffy 
Jarrett,  Cora.     Night  over  Fitch's  Pond 
Larrimore,  Lida.     Silver  Flute 
Layton,  F.  G.     The  Little  Doctor 
Lyons,  A.  Neil.     Sixpenny  Pieces 
Mackenna,  R.  W.     Flower  o'  the  Heather 
Mackenna,  Stephen.     Namesakes 
MacMunn,  Sir  George.     Black  Velvet 
Mais,  S.  P.  B.     These  I  Have  Loved 
Mason,  A.  E.  W.     The    Keeper  of  the    Bishop, 

with  The  Shuttered  House 
Masterman,  Margaret.     Grandmother 
Mordaunt,  Elinor.     Mrs.  Van  Kleek 
Mottram,  R.  H.     Bumphrev's 
Nordholl,  C,  &  J.  N.  Hall. '  Mutiny! 
Northumberland,     the     late     Duke     of.     "  La 

Salamandre  " 
Oppenheim,  E.  P.    Bank  Manager 
Owen,  John.     Many  Captives 
Phillpotts,  Eden.     Johnny  Fortnight 
Plomer,  W.     The  Child  of  Queen  Victoria 
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Pryce,  R.     Morgan's  Yard 

Rickard,  Mrs.  Victor.     Spring  Hill 

Roberts,  Cecil.     The  Guests  Arrive 

Robinson,  Maude.     The  Time  of  Her  Life 

Rosman,  Alice  G.     The  Window 

"  Sapper."     Ronald  Standish 

Stong,  Phil.     State  Fair 

Swan,  Annie.     The  Last  of  the  Laidlaws 

Thirkell,  Angela.     High  Rising 

Thurston,  Temple.     A  Hank  of  Hair 

Turner,  J.  H.     The  Lord  of  the  Manor 

Undset,  Sigrid   (Trans,  from  the  Norwegian  by 

A.  G.  Chater).     Ida  Elisabeth 

Wallace,  Doreen.     Barnham  Rectory 

Walpole,  H.     Captain  Nicholas 

Walpole,  H.     The  Green  Mirror 

Williams,  Valentine.     Masks  Off  at  Midnight  .  . 

Wilson,  Margaret.     Valiant  Wife 

Wodehouse,  P.  G.  (Ed.  E.  V.  Knox).     Selection 

(Methuen's  Library  of  Humour) 
Young,  E.  H.     The  Curate's  Wife 
Young,  F.  E.  Mills.     Sunshine  Lane 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Andrews,  C.  F.     What  I  Owe  to  Christ 
Bailey,  Alice  A.     From  Intellect  to  Intuition  .  . 
Benson,  E.  F.     Ferdinand  Magellan 
Bernays,  R.     Special  Correspondent 
Blucher,       Memoirs      of       Prince,      1865-1931. 

Editors — Evelyn   Princess  Blucher  and  Major 

D.  Chapman-Huston 
Bolitho,  William.     Twelve  Against  the  Gods    .  . 
Bradby,  G.  F.     About  English  Poetry 
Bradby,  G.  F.     Fireside,  Countryside,  and  other 

Poems 
Browning,   Elizabeth   Barrett.     Selections  from 

Poems 
Bryant,  A.     National  Character 
Campbell,     Dugald,     F.R.C.S.     Wanderings    in 

Wildest  Africa 
Cecil,    Lord    E.     The    Leisure   of   an    Egvptian 

Official      .  . 
Driberg,  J.  H 
Forbes,  F.  A. 
Frost,  Fr.  Bede 
Gordon,  S.  D. 

Christ 
Gorell,  Lord.     Unheard  Melodies 
Green,     Canon     Peter.     The     Profession    of     a 

Christian  .  .  ..... 

Green,  Canon  Peter.     Watchers  by  the  Cross  .  . 
Grenfell,  W.  J.     The  Romance  of  Labrador 
Guedalla,    Philip.     The    Hundred    Days    (Great 

Occasions  Series) 
Haldane,  J.  B.  S.,  and  J.  R.  Baker.    Biology  in 

Everyday  Life 
Heard,    Gsrald.     These    Hurrying    Years  ;     an 

Historical  Outline,  1900-33 
Hingston,  R.  W.  G.     Darwin 
Holmes,  Archdeacon  E.  E.     In  Praise  of  Legend 
Hullah,  A.  S.     The  Presence 
Huxley,  Julian.     Scientific  Research  and  Social 

Needs 
Jarrett,  Father  Bede,  O.P.     No  Abiding  City  .  . 
toad,  C.  E.  M.     Diogenes 
King,  S.  Shuttleworth.     Truth  is  Stranger  Than 

Fiction 
*Lyle,  F.  S.     Outline  of  Electricity,  and  its  Appli- 
cation to  Electro-Therapy 
Lyttleton,  Dame  Edith.     Travelling  Days 
Mackenzie,    Compton.     Marathon   and    Salami's 

(Great  Occasions  Series) 
Mais,  S.  P.  B.     A  Modern  Columbus 
Martin,     K.     Things    Which    Belong    to    Our 

Peace 
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Engato,  The  Lion  Cub 

Rafael,  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val 

The  Meaning  of  Mass 
Quiet  Talks  about  the  Crowned 
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Massingham,  H.  J.     Fee,  Fo,  Fi,  Fum,  or  the    Vols. 

Giants  of  England  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

Matheson,  Hilda.     Broadcasting  (Home  Univer- 
sity Library)         . .  .  .  . .  .  .  . .        3 

Morton,  H.  V.     In  the  Steps  of  the  Master        .  .        7 
Mottistone,  Lord.     My  Horse,  "  Warrior"      ..        2 
Neale,  J.  E.     Queen  Elizabeth  .  .  .  .  .  .        7 

Nevinson,  H.  W.     In  the  Dark  Backward  .  .        4 

Nichols,  Beverley.     Cry  Havoc!  ..  ..        3 

Old  New  Zealand,  by  a  "  Pakeha  Maori  "  .  .        4 

Oman,  C.  W.     Warwick,  the  Kingmaker  (E.  W. 

Austin  Memorial)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        3 

Oxford    and   the    Groups,    by   various   Authors 

(Ed.  R.  H.  S.  Grossman)  .  .  .  .  .  .        3 

Posse-Brazdova,  A.     Roman  Roundabout        .  .        4 
Priestley,  J.  B.     An  English  Journey    .  .  .  .        7 

Pugh,  Bertha  M.     Lilombwe,  the  Leper  .  .        1 

Reitz,  Denys.     Trekking  On  (Preface  by  Gen. 

the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  C.  Smuts)  ..  ..  ..        5 

Roberts,  Cecil.     Gone  Rustic       .  .  .  .  .  .        4 

Roberts,  R.  Ellis.     Reading  for  Pleasure  .  .        3 

Robinson,  H.  Wheeler.     Religious  Ideas  of  the 

New  Testament  (E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)      .  .        4 
Russell,  A.  T.     One  Thing  I  Know  .  .  .  .        6 

*Sampson,     George.     Cambridge     Lessons     in 

English     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        6 

Seton,  of  Monnie,  The  Rev.  Col.     British-Israel, 

Fact  or  Fallacy  ?  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .        1 

"  Sinbad."     Red  Saunders  .  .  .  .  .  .        4 

**Spenser,     Edmund     (Ed.     Kate     M.    Warren). 

Fairie  Queene  :    Book  I  .  .  .  .  3 

**Stamp,  L.  D.       The  World  :     A  General   Geo- 
graphy (in  Continuation)  .  .  .  .  .  .    1-7 

Steed,  Wickham.     The  Meaning  of  Hitlerism  .  .        2 
Tayler,      Alistair     and      Henrietta.     The     Old 

Chevalier  :    James  Francis  Stuart        .  .  .  .        3 

Thomas,  W.  Beach.     Yeoman's  England  .  .        5 

Thomas,  Lowell.     Raiders  of  the  Deep  .  .  .  .        5 

Williams,  A.     Conquering  the  Air  .  .  .  .        6 

Wilson,  R.  J.     Before  the  Altar  (Anglo-Catholic)        1 
Winter,     A.     H.     Practical     Travel     Talks     in 

German  and  English      .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        1 

Zweig,  Stefan.     Marie  Antoinette  . .  . .        9 

JUVENILE. 

Beaman,  S.  G.  Hulme. 
Capek,    Karel    (Trans. 

Fairy  Tales  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        3 

Chaffee,  A.     Wandy,  the  Wild  Pony      .  .  .  .        1 

Ellis,  E.  S.     Ned  in  the  Blockhouse 

Henty,  G.  A.     Beric  the  Briton  .  . 

Lewis,  C.  Day.     Dick  Willoughby 

Mitton,  G.  E.     Dana — Life-story  of  a  Camel    .  .        2 

Ransome,  Arthur.     Winter  Holidav      . .  .  .        5 

GRADE  I— 

Baedollierre,   E.   de  la   (Trans.   T.   B.   Aldrich). 

Story  of  a  Cat     .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .        1 

Buxton,  Travers.     William  Wilberforce  .  .        3 

"Sapper."     When  Carruthers  Laughed  ..        4 

Williamson,  Mrs.  C.  N.     Keep  this  Door  Shut        1 
Winch,  J.     Idler's  Gate    ..  ..  ..  ..        1 

GRADE  Hi- 
jacks, L.  P.     The  Art  of  Living  Together  . .        3 
GRADED   BRAILLE— 

Kearton,  Cherrv.     My  Animal  Friendships      . .        2 
FOREIGN— 

*German  Verse,    Anthology  of    (from  "  Oxford 

Book  of  German  Verse  ")     (Ed.  H.  G.  Fiedler)        2 
MOON— 

Masefield,  J.     Bird  of  Dawning  .  .  . .  .  .        5 

*  Stereotyped  book. 

**  Produced  on  Pyke  Duplicator,  and  presented  by 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  JULY,  1935. 

The  next  Examination  for  Gardner's  Trust  Scholar- 
ships of  the  annual  value  of  £\o,  tenable  at  the  Royal 


Wireless  in  Toy  Town 
M.    &    R.    Weatherall). 


Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.19, 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  the  6th  July,  and  Monday, 
the  8th  July.  Candidates  must  have  reached  the  age 
of  sixteen  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  Examination, 
must  have  resided  in  England  or  Wales  for  the  last  five 
years  and  be  intending  to  remain  so  resident.  It  is 
desirable  that  applications  should  be  made  on  or  before 
Saturday,  the  22nd  of  June,  so  that  the  candidates' 
names  may  be  placed  on  the  list. 

N.I.B.   HOMES. 
VACANCIES,  30th  APRIL,  1935. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove 
Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  4 

( No  present  applications.) 
Bannow,  St.  Leonard's    (Men's   Permanent 

Section)    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1 

8,  Oval  Road,  London.     Hostel  for  Blind 

Women 

9,  Oval  Road,    London,    Hostel   for   Blind 

Women     .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  — 

Sunshine    Home    for    Blind    Babies,    East 

Grinstead  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  5 

( No  present  applications.) 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leaming- 
ton .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

( No  present  applications.) 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  4 

(2  applications  under  consideration.) 

ADVHfflSEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates  :    is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 

LIVERPOOL  HOME  TEACHING  SOCIETY  FOR 
THE  BLIND  require  a  sighted  female  Home  Teacher. 
The  person  appointed  will  be  required  to  contribute 
to  Superannuation  Fund.  Apply,  stating  age,  experi- 
ence and  qualifications,  to  Hon.  Secretary,  Cornwallis 
Street,  Liverpool  1,  marking  envelope  "  Home 
Teacher." 

INSTITUTION    FOR    THE    BLIND    OF    DEWSBURY, 
BATLEY  AND  DISTRICT. 


Sighted  Home  Teacher  (Female)  Required. 
Salary,  Certificated  £156  per  annum,  Uncertificated 
/120  per  annum.  The  candidate  appointed,  if  not 
already  in  possession  of  the  Home  Teachers'  Certificate 
of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  will  be  required 
to  obtain  the  Certificate  within  two  years  of  appoint- 
ment. Applications,  stating  age,  qualifications  and 
experience,  accompanied  bv  copies  of  not  more  than 
three  recent  testimonials,  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary 
and  Manager,  Institution  for  the  Blind  of  Dewsbury, 
Batley  and  District,  Daisy  Hill,  Dewsbury,  not  later 
than  Friday,  May  31st,  1935. 

CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

A  knowledge  of  the  abilities  and  temperaments  of 
young  people  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  them  in 
their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  usefulness  and 
happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

For  particulars,   write    to    the    Secretary, 

N.I. I. P.,  Aldwych  House,  London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 


Printed  by  Smiths'  Printing   Co.  (London  and  St    Albans,  Ltd.),  Clifton  House,  Worship  Street,  London,  E.C.2 
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1910—1935. 

By  HENRY  J.  WAGG 
Author  of  "  A  Chronological  Survey  of  Work  for  the  Blind." 

ING    GEORGE  V   celebrated  the  twenty- fifth  year  of  his  reign  on  May  6th. 
Long  may  he  reign  ! 

To    many    millions    of    folk,    Jubilee    Day  was    a    day    of    pageantry   and 

wonderful   sights,    of   royal    processions,   bunting,    flowers,    and    flood-lighting. 

To  the  blind,  what  was  it  ?      To  many  it  brought  the  joy  of  listening  to  the  voice 

of   the    King   whom   they   had   learned    to   love,  to  others  retrospect — looking 

-back  on  the  twenty-five  years  of  King  George's  reign  ;    a   mental   panorama. 

The  past  twenty-five  years  have  been  wonderful  years  for  the  blind,  for  more  has  been 

done  for  them  in  that  short  time  than  in  any  hundred  or  more  years  before  1910  ;    the  blind 

of  all  classes  and  of  all  ages  have  been  benefited. 

The  State  has  assumed  far  larger  responsibilities,  and  has  placed  on  local  authorities 
throughout  the  country  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  blind  in  their  respective  areas.  The 
Education  Act  of  1918,  the  Blind  Persons  Act  of  1920,  and  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1929, 
have  all  helped  to  make  the  blind  happier  and  more  independent,  while  the  action  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  making  ophthalmia  neonatorum  a  compulsorily  notifiable  disease 
in  1914,  and  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1925,  have  both  helped  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
preventible  blindness. 

Work  for  the  blind  covers  such  a  vast  field  that  it  would  seem  best  to  review  each  branch 
of  the  work  separately.  It  is  not  proposed  to  deal  here  with  the  many  schemes  for  amalgama- 
tion, federation,  centralisation,  decentralisation,  joint-collecting,  joint-buying,  or  joint-selling, 
that  have  been  carried  out,  or  talked  about ;  but  rather  to  give  a  list  of  new  activities,  or  the 
expansion  of  services  that  existed  in  1910. 

Grants  from  the  State  and  from  Local  Authorities. 

Grants  were  first  made  to  approved  agencies  for  the  blind  by  the  State  in  19 19,  when  on 
the  proposal  of  the  newly  appointed  Advisory  Committee  the  Ministry  of  Health  authorised 
grants  to  workshops,  home  workers'  schemes,  Homes,  Hostels,  agencies  having  a  home  teaching 
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service,  those  responsible  for  book  and 
music  production,  and  counties'  associations 
for  the  blind.  In  the  following  year,  with 
the  passing  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act, 
pensions  were  granted  to  blind  persons  of 
fifty  years  of  age  and  over,  and  as  a  result 
of  the  Act,  in  the  year  ended  March  31st, 
1921,  7,826  blind  persons  received  the 
pension.  For  the  year  ended  March  31st, 
1934,  there  were  22,195  pensioners. 

The  expenditure  by  local  authorities  on 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  is  steadily  increasing, 
and  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1932,  it 
amounted  to  £896,069.  The  total  number  of 
blind  persons  on  the  Register  was  63,408 
on  March  31st,  1933,  of  whom  only  244  were 
under  five  years  of  age. 

Local  Agencies  for  the  Blind. 

Under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  local 
authorities  throughout  the  country  are 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and 
either  carry  on  this  work  direct,  or  delegate 
it  to  voluntary  agencies.  The  number  of 
such  agencies  has  practically  doubled  during 
the  King's  reign,  and  there  should  be  no 
blind  person  in  town  or  village  uncared  for. 
A  home  visiting  service  undertakes  the  care 
of  the  unemployable  blind,  visiting  them 
in  their  homes,  teaching  them  to  read 
Braille  and  Moon  types,  and  to  carry  on 
pastime  occupations. 

The  voluntary  agencies  are  grouped,  in 
their  turn,  into  seven  counties'  associations, 
and  the  counties'  associations  (excluding  that 
responsible  for  South  Wales  and  Monmouth) 
together  form  the  Union  of  Counties'  Asso- 
ciations. The  Union  endeavours  to  promote 
co-operation  among  its  constituents  and  so 
increase  the  efficiency  of  every  service  for 
the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

Training  and  Employment. 

As  a  result  of  the  provisions  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  1920,  and  the  Education  Act, 
1921,  the  training  of  blind  persons  over  16 
years  of  age  for  a  trade  or  profession  has 
become  almost  universal.  On  the  31st 
March,  1932,  there  were  1,331  persons 
undergoing  some  form  of  industrial  training. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  flat  machine  knitting 
was  a  practically  unknown  industry  in  the 
blind  world,  and  now  it  is  recognised  as  the 
leading  industry  for  blind  women. 

In  1910  there  were  1,853  blind  persons 
employed  in  the  workshops  for  the  blind  in 


England  and  Wales,  and  the  average  wages 
paid  to  blind  men  was  12s.  per  week,  and  to 
women  9s.  6d.  per  week.  There  were  a  few 
Home  workers,  who  received  an  average 
wage  of  6s.  2d.  weekly. 

On  March  31st,  1932,  there  were  3,402 
blind  persons  employed  in  Workshops,  in 
addition  to  1,758  Home  Workers.  The 
average  wage  paid  to  blind  men  in  the 
thirty  leading  workshops  in  1935  is  24s.  iod. 
weekly,  while  blind  women  earn  13s.  4d.  per 
week,  in  both  cases  exclusive  of  augmenta- 
tion. During  the  twenty-five  years  of  the 
King's  reign,  nearly  every  workshop  for 
the  blind  in  the  country  has  been  enlarged 
or  rebuilt,  and  many  new  ones  have  been 
added.  New  industries  include  furniture 
making  and  knitting  pin  making,  while 
cardboard  box  making  is  at  present  the 
subject  of  experiment. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

During  the  twenty-five  years,  the  British 
and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  founded  by 
the  late  Dr.  Armitage  in  1868,  primarily  as 
a  printing  and  publishing  house  for  embossed 
literature,  has  extended  the  scope  of  its  work 
to  cover  practically  all  activities  for  the 
blind  that  can  be  carried  out  with  more 
efficiency  from  a  national  headquarters  than 
from  many  local  centres. 

In  the  year  1914,  His  Majesty  the  King, 
accompanied  by  Queen  Mary,  opened  large 
new  premises  for  the  Association  in  Great 
Portland  Street,  and  the  name  was  altered 
to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  The 
opening  of  the  new  headquarters  was  followed 
by  the  launching  out  into  the  following  new 
activities,  spread  over  a  number  of  years  : — 

1.  Three  Sunshine  Homes  for  Blind  Babies 
were  opened  (one  at  East  Grinstead  in  the 
south,  one  at  Leamington  in  the  Midlands, 
and  one  at  Southport  in  the  north),  to  care 
for  those  very  young  blind  children  whose 
parents  for  any  reason  were  unable  to  give 
them  the  early  training  they  needed  in 
preparation  for  more  formal  education. 

2.  A  college  for  the  higher  education  of 
blind  girls  was  founded  at  Chorleywood,  and 
this  has  met  a  real  need. 

3.  Two  Homes  for  Blind  Women  have 
been  founded,  one  at  Leamington  and  one 
at  Hove. 

4.  A  school  has  been  opened  for  mentally 
retarded  blind  children,  where  those  who  are 
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backward,  but  not  certifiable  as  mentally 
deficient,  may  receive  individual  care. 

5.  A  Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home  for 
blind  men  and  women  has  been  started  at 
St.  Leonards,  the  need  of  which  has  been 
proved  by  the  constant  demand  for  vacancies. 

6.  In  1915  the  National  Institution  of 
Massage  by  the  Blind  was  taken  over  by  the 
National  Institute,  and  its  School  of  Massage 
was  opened,  blind  candidates  being  admitted 
regularly  to  the  Massage  and  Remedial 
Exercises  examinations  of  the  Chartered 
Society  of  Massage  and  Medical  Gymnastics 
(at  that  time  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Trained  Masseuses).  Since  that  date,  264 
blind  masseurs  and  masseuses  have  been 
trained,  the  large  majority  being  actively 
employed  in  their  profession.  Some  land- 
marks in  the  history  of  this  courageous 
band  are :  The  formation  of  a  Massage 
Library  ;  publication  of  a  monthly  massage 
journal ;  formation  of  the  Association  of 
Certificated  Blind  Masseurs  ;  the  recognition 
of  the  Massage  School  by  the  Board  of 
Education  as  a  training  centre  ;  opening 
of  an  Evening  Electrical  Clinic  ;  opening  of 
new  school  premises  by  Dr.  Helen  Keller  ; 
and,  in  1934,  the  opening  of  the  Eichholz 
Memorial  Clinic  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

7.  A  Technical  Research  Department  has 
been  formed,  and  does  much  useful  work. 
During  the  period  under  review,  the  depart- 
ment has  redesigned  most  of  the  old 
apparatus,  and  added  much  that  is  new, 
including  the  new  all-metal  Stainsby  Braille 
writer,  the  Pyke-Glauser  upward  Braille 
writer,  and  the  Pyke  Duplicator.  New 
games  and  new  maps  are  continually  being 
added  to  the  available  apparatus. 

During  the  reign,  the  work  for  which  the 
National  Institute  was  originally  founded 
has  grown  out  of  all  recognition.  Fast 
running  printing  presses  for  embossed  litera- 
ture have  been  installed,  and,  in  1930,  the 
first  high-speed  rotary  press  used  in  this 
country  was  introduced,  capable  of  printing 
4,000  sheets  an  hour,  equivalent  to  16,000 
pages.  The  Moon  Society  and  Printing 
Works  were  taken  over  by  the  National 
Institute  in  1914,  the  machinery  being  all 
modernised,  with  the  result  that  literature 
for  the  blind  is  produced  at  far  lower  cost, 
and  the  output  increased. 


The  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

One  of  the  greatest  developments  of  the 
past  twenty-five  years  has  been  in  the 
supply  of,  and  demand  for,  books  in  em- 
bossed type.  In  1916  the  National  Library 
was  removed  to  larger  premises  at  West- 
minster, aided  by  generous  grants  from  the 
Carnegie  Trustees.  The  same  year  it  became 
a  free  library,  with  the  result  that  its  circula- 
tion largely  increased.  In  1910  the  circula- 
tion had  been  32,300  volumes,  whereas  in 
1934  it  had  reached  314,243  volumes. 
Further  important  extensions  were  carried 
out  in  1926.  During  the  reign  of  King 
George  the  number  of  embossed  books  owned 
by  the  Library  increased  from  14,000 
volumes  to  150,590  volumes,  equivalent  to 
approximately  15,000  complete  books. 
Though  the  Post  Office  Act  establishing 
reduced  postal  rates  for  Braille  literature 
was  passed  four  years  before  the  King's 
accession,  further  reductions  were  made  in 
1926,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  this,  the 
Jubilee  year,  yet  further  concessions  have 
been  made,  by  which  paper  used  for  Braille 
embossing  can  be  sent  at  special  rates. 

Blinded  Soldiers,  Sailors  and  Airmen. 

Arising  out  of  the  Great  War,  many  more 
men  lost  their  sight  than  could  be  dealt  with 
by  the  existing  Institutions.  In  1915,  St. 
Dunstan's  Hostel  for  Blinded  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  was  founded  by  Sir  Arthur  Pearson, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  After  his  death,  it  became  a 
separate  organisation,  which  at  the  present 
time  is  caring  for  about  2,000  blinded  ex- 
service  men  and  their  dependants. 

St.  Dunstan's  only  deals  with  blindness 
arising  out  of  the  Great  War,  and  other 
ex-service  men  suffering  from  blindness 
which  is  not  attributable  to  war  service  are 
dealt  with  by  the  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse 
Ex-servicemen's  Fund,  founded  in  1923. 

Sound  Recording. 

The  co-operation  of  St.  Dunstan's  with 
the  National  Institute  in  an  enterprise 
affecting  the  blind  in  general  demands  a 
special  note.  In  May,  1934,  the  Insti- 
tute's Technical  Research  Committee  con- 
stituted, in  agreement  with  St.  Dunstan's, 
which  undertook  to  meet  half  the  cost  of 
the  experimental  work  involved,  a  Sound 
Recording  Committee  with  the  special  pur- 
pose of  producing  "  spoken  "  books,  or,  as 
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the  Americans  already  call  them,  "  talking 
books,"  on  gramophone  lecords  or  films. 
The  experiments  have  been  most  encouraging, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  a  small  library 
of  books  on  special  slow-running  gramophone 
records  will  be  established  this  year.  This 
service  will  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  blind, 
and  more  especially  to  those  who  become 
blind  too  late  in  life  to  learn  to  read  em- 
bossed type  with  facility. 

Higher  Education  of  the  Blind. 

During  this  period,  very  substantial  pro- 
gress has  been  made  with  higher  education 
at  the  three  schools  (Worcester  College, 
Chorleywood  College,  and  the  Royal  Normal 
College)  specially  devoted  to  it.  A  high 
standard  has  been  reached,  both  in  work  and 
in  games,  and  many  of  the  blind  boys  and 
girls  educated  at  the  three  secondary  schools 
have  passed  on  from  them  to  the  Universities. 
Some  90  blind  men  and  women  have  gradu- 
ated at  one  of  the  Universities  during  the 
King's  reign,  and  their  successes  while  in 
residence  and  in  their  after  careers  have 
more  than  justified  the  expenditure  upon 
them. 

Music. 

In  1922,  after  many  years  of  unremitting 
research  and  exhaustive  experiment,  the 
music  notation  system  was  perfected,  and  it 
is  now  possible  to  transcribe  any  music, 
however  complicated,  into  Braille.  In  1929, 
an  International  Congress  in  Paris  was 
successful  in  obtaining  uniformity  in  notation 
symbols  used  in  Braille  music  in  fourteen 
countries  in  Europe  and  North  and  South 
America. 

During  the  twenty-five  years,  many 
honours  have  been  gained  by  blind  musicians, 
and  greatly  increased  employment  has  been 
found,  not  only  for  teachers  of  music, 
organists  and  piano  tuners,  but  also  for  blind 
persons  giving  recitals  and  concerts. 

Wireless  for  the  Blind. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  boon  to  the  greatest 
number  of  blind  people  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  has  been  the  introduction  of  wire- 
less telephony  and  the  formation  of  the 
British  Broadcasting  Company.  In  1926, 
Parliament  agreed  to  allow  blind  persons  to 
have  wireless  licences  free  of  charge.  About 
eight  years  ago  an  appeal  was  inserted  in 
the  leading  newspapers  for  money  for  the 
provision  of  wireless  sets  for  the  blind.  The 


appeal  brought   in   only   a  little   over  one 
hundred  pounds. 

For  the  past  few  years,  the  British  Wire- 
less for  the  Blind  Fund  (founded  in  1929  to 
provide  a  wireless  set  for  every  blind  person 
in  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland)  has 
been  allowed  to  broadcast  an  appeal  on 
Christmas  Day,  which  has  been  the  means  of 
raising  large  sums  of  money,  so  that  most  of 
the  blind  throughout  the  country  have  now 
been  provided  for,  the  central  fund  having 
distributed  about  25,500  sets  in  addition  to 
sets  provided  by  certain  local  institutions. 

General  Social  Activities. 

It  is  almost  impossible  in  a  brief  survey 
to  do  justice  to  the  many  new  developments 
of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  or  to  do 
more  than  name  some  of  these.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  is  the  establishment  of 
companies  of  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides. 
Scouting  and  Guiding  appeal  to  all  sorts  of 
young  people,  and,  perhaps,  especially  to 
the  blind.  The  Scout  movement  began  for 
the  blind  in  1914,  and  to-day  there  are  few 
schools  for  the  blind  that  have  not  active 
companies  of  Scouts,  Guides,  Cubs,  or 
Brownies,  while  The  Venture,  a  Braille  paper 
specially  for  Scouts  and  Guides,  is  a  de- 
servedly popular  magazine.  A  magnetic 
compass  with  embossed  markings  has  been 
specially  provided  for  them. 

Another  interesting  movement,  of  inteiest 
to  those  concerned  with  blind  boys  and 
girls,  but  also  with  the  adult  blind,  is  the 
Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners,  founded  as  long 
ago  as  1900,  but  considerably  developed 
during  the  period  under  review. 

As  the  financial  position  of  the  blind  has 
gradually  improved,  owing  to  the  more 
generous  assistance  afforded  by  State  funds 
and  local  grants,  the  need  of  better  social 
amenities  has  been  recognised,  and  social 
clubs  and  centres  for  the  carrying  on  of 
pastime  handicrafts  have  been  a  feature  of 
the  past  few  years.  In  1918  the  Servers  of 
the  Blind  League  was  founded,  for  the 
provision  and  maintenance  of  social  clubs 
for  the  adult  civilian  blind  throughout 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  for  the  provision  of 
a  special  home  for  mentally  defective  blind 
children. 

In  1919,  St.  John's  Guild  for  the  Blind 
was  founded,  with  the  object  of  bringing"  the 
light  and  fellowship  of  the  Catholic  faith  into 
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the  lives  of  the  blind,  and  to  maintain  Guest 
Houses  for  blind  members  of  the  Church  of 
England."  Such  a  Guest  House  has  been 
established  at  St.  Albans. 

In  every  direction  work  for  the  blind  has 
expanded   in   the   past    twenty-five    years ; 


pre-school  child,  school-child,  adolescent, 
adult,  and  aged  ;  all  have  benefited,  and  in 
no  other  reign  in  English  history  has  the 
obligation  of  the  State  towards  those  upon 
whom  the  handicap  of  sightlessness  rests 
been  so  adequately  recognised. 


HOME  NEWS 


Birmingham  Blind  Relief  Grants  to  be  Omitted 
in  Sighted  Relief  Assessments. — The  Birmingham 
Public  Assistance  Committee  decided  last  month 
that  in  future  the  grants  made  to  blind  persons, 
up  to  £1  a  week,  are  to  be  excluded  from  the 
income  of  a  family  in  Birmingham,  when  fixing 
the  amount  of  relief  to  be  given  to  sighted 
members  of  the  family. 

Lecture  Circle  for  Blind  Seamen. — A  lecture 
circle  and  instruction  class  for  blind  seamen  has 
been  started  in  the  Ships  Models  section  of  the 
Liverpool  Museum  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Mason,  a 
retired  clerk,  who  is  an  authority  on  ship 
models.  The  circle  enables  Liverpool  seamen 
who  have  lost  their  sight  to  recapture  some  of 
the  glamour  of  their  younger  days,  when  as 
active  seamen  they  sailed  before  the  mast. 
They  study  the  sailing  ships  by  holding  and 
feeling  ship  models  as  Mr.  Mason  describes  them. 

Bradford  Blind  Workers. — Bradford  Blind 
Persons  Act  Committee  has  recommended  that 
the  manager  should  be  authorised  to  put  short- 
time  working  into  force  in  any  of  the  depart- 
ments at  the  Institution  when  he  thinks  it  is 
necessary,  and  that  the  unemployment  benefit 
receivable  by  the  blind  employees  in  such  cases 
should  be  made  up  to  their  normal  wages. 

Free  Woodwork  Tuition  for  the  Blind. — Free 
tuition  in  woodwork  is  proposed  for  men  in 
Sheffield  Corporation  workshops  for  the  blind. 
They  sent  their  application  to  a  sub-committee, 
who  will  recommend  to  the  Sheffield  Education 
Committee  that  the  request  be  acceded  to  and 
that  the  learners  be  charged  no  fees. 

Blind  Visitors  to  Museums. — The  third  visit 
by  blind  people  was  paid  to  the  Liverpool 
Museums  last  month.  Mr.  R.  K.  Perry,  keeper 
of  the  department  of  vertebrate  zoology,  gave 
them  an  outline  of  the  animal  kingdom  with 
reference  to  British  mammals.  Skulls  and  teeth 
were  handed  round,  and  their  bearing  upon  the 
mode  of  life  of  the  different  types  described. 
The  visitors  felt  carefully  various  examples  of 
local  birds,  and  their  characteristics  were 
explained  in  detail.  Great  interest  was  shown 
in  outstanding  and  peculiar  examples  of  birds' 
nests.   . 


The  blind  people  from  the  Hull  and  East 
Riding  Institute  were  the  guests  last  month  of 
Mr.  T.  Sheppard  at  the  Natural  History  Museum. 
He  first  described  the  general  characteristics  of 
an  elephant  and  exhibited  a  model  in  ebony  and 
ivory  made  in  India,  which  enabled  them  to  get 
an  idea  of  the  principal  features  of  the  animal. 
With  a  specimen  of  a  gannet  the  party  was  able 
to  feel  the  enormous  beak,  the  general  form  of 
the  bird,  with  its  feathers,  and  the  web  feet 
indicating  that  it  lived  in  the  water.  Mr. 
Sheppard  referred  to  the  enormous  species  of 
extinct  birds  and  exhibited  a  model  of  the  head 
of  one  of  the  aepyornis  and  a  cast  of  an  egg 
larger  than  an  Association  football  ;  eggs  of 
the  ostrich,  emu,  and  guillemot  were  also 
handed  round.  The  skull  of  a  fox  showing  its 
sharp  teeth  and  a  talk  on  the  difference  of  the 
teeth  of  flesh-eating  animals  and  vegetable- 
eating  animals  concluded  the  discourse. 

Effort  to  Centralise  Huddersfield  Blind  Ser- 
vices.— Efforts  are  to  be  made  in  the  near 
future  to  centralise  all  the  services  of  the  Hudders- 
field Blind  Society.  A  sub-committee  of  the 
Town  Council  has  been  formed  to  establish,  if 
possible  in  the  same  building,  a  social  and  home- 
workers'  centre  for  the  blind  in  Huddersfield. 

The  social  centre  would  be  for  the  use  not 
only  of  those  blind  persons  who  are  able  to  do 
work  of  some  sort,  but  of  those  who  are  "  un- 
employable." The  employable  blind  persons 
have  hitherto  worked  at  home.  Under  the  new 
scheme  they  would  be  provided  with  a  special 
department. 

French  War  Blind  Send  Jubilee  Greetings. — 
The  French  war  blind  have  sent  a  message  to 
King  George  and  Queen  Mary,  on  the  occasion 
of  their  Jubilee,  expressing  their  appreciation  of 
the  sympathy  shown  them  by  the  King  and 
Queen,  particularly  during  the  Great  War. 

New  Belfast  Workshops  Opened  by  Sir  Beach- 
croft  Towse. — The  new  headquarters  and  work- 
shops for  the  blind  of  Belfast,  in  Lawnbrook 
Avenue,  were  officially  opened  last  month  by 
Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  Chairman 
of  the  National  Institute.  The  new  workshops 
provide  employment  for  130  blind  people,  and 
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efforts  are  being  made  to  extend  the  organisa- 
tion, in  order  to  absorb  all  the  employable  blind 
in  Belfast. 

Sir  Beachcroft  told  a  large  audience  that  one 
of  his  hobbies  was  selling  brushes  made  by  the 
sightless.  He  added  :  "I  often  bring  large 
consignments  of  brushes  with  me  on  long  train 
journeys,  and  I  manage  to  sell  them  on  the  way." 

A  high  tribute  was  paid  to  Sir  Beachcroft  by 
Lady  Craigavon,  his  hostess. 

Coun.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wilson  and  the  Hartlepools 
Blind. — Over  70  blind  persons,  together  with 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Hartlepools  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  assembled 
in  the  Welfare  Hall  on  23rd  May  to  meet  the 
President,  Coun.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wilson,  before 
her  departure  from  the  town.  A  wastepaper 
basket,  made  in  the  workshops,  in  the  form  of  a 
thistle,  the  emblem  of  the  country  to  which 
she  was  going,  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Wilson  as 
a  slight  token  of  the  appreciation  of  the  blind. 

First  International  Blind  Athletic  Contest. — 
The  first  international  blind  athletic  contest 
is  being  held  at  the  Powderhall,  Edinburgh, 
on  June  15th,  when  over  50  champions  of 
Scotland  and  England  will  take  part  in  events. 

A  five  miles  walking  race,  flat  racing,  jumping, 
skittles,  tug-of-war,  skipping  and  a  direction 
walk  for  totally  blind  women  are  among  the 
contests. 

Totally  and  partially  blind,  both  men  and 
women,  will  compete. 

Addresses  on  the  Deaf  at  Blind  Home 
Teachers'  Conference. — At  the  Conference  of 
Home  Teachers,  held  by  the  Northern  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind  in  Manchester  last 
month,  addresses  were  given  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Ewing,  of  the  Manchester  University  Depart- 
ment for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf. 

Mrs.  Ewing  referred  to  her  own  severe  deaf- 
ness, and  likened  the  position  of  the  hard  of 
hearing  to  that  of  a  person  speaking  over  a  bad 
telephone  line.  Often  the  "  line  "  could  be 
"  cleared  "  if  the  speaker  would  go  a  step 
nearer.  The  strain  of  trying  to  hear  people  who 
sounded  as  if  they  were  in  another  room  slowed 
the  mental  processes,  and  it  was  a  help  if 
people  would  speak  to  the  deaf  more  slowly. 

Referring  to  advice  that  had  been  given  that 
the  teaching  of  the  blind  to  finger-read  should 
not  be  left  till  their  hearing  had  gone,  Mrs. 
Ewing  urged  that  even  before  finger-reading 
should  come  an  attempt  to  find  the  right  deaf 
aids.  At  the  University  department  they  would 
be  glad  to  test  any  deaf  person  free  of  charge 
and  prescribe  the  best  instrument  for  the  case. 

Dr.  Ewing,  appealing  that  any  tendency  to 
deafness  should  be  promptly  treated,  said  : 
"  Once  deafness  has  become  chronic  and  a 
patient  has  begun  to  feel  cut  off  from  society 


and  does  not  try  to  hear,  it  is  much  harder  to 
stimulate  him  again  to  interest  in  life."  A  visit 
to  a  broadcasting  station  made  one  realise  what 
elaborate  apparatus  was  needed  for  the  accurate 
reproduction  of  sound.  Therefore  the  most 
expert  advice  was  needed  in  the  purchase  of 
electrical  aids.  But  aids  could  be  provided  for 
many  deaf  people,  according  to  the  range  of 
sounds  to  which  they  were  sensitive,  just  as  on 
the  ordinary  telephone,  though  we  never  heard 
every  syllable  correctly,  we  heard  enough  to 
know  what  was  being  said.  Dr.  Ewing  em- 
phasised the  value  of  instruments  which  could 
be  used  to  help  a  number  of  deaf  people  at  once, 
in  churches  or  social  centres. 

Scottish  Conservation  of  Sight  Committee.— 
A  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Conservation  of  Sight 
Committee,  which  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  the  dangers  to  eyesight  through  injury  or 
neglect,  was  held  at  4,  Coates  Crescent,  Edin- 
burgh, on  June  6th,  when  Mr.  James  L. 
Cumming,  manager  of  the  Dundee  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  presided. 

The  Committee  is  considering  the  education 
of  the  public  on  the  subject  by  means  of  lectures 
and  by  pamphlets,  and  is  proposing  to  approach 
the  B.B.C.  with  the  view  of  having  talks  broad- 
cast. The  activities  of  the  Society  will  cover 
the  whole  of  Scotland.  It  is  the  first  institution 
of  its  kind  in  this  country,  although  institutions 
having  similar  objects  exist  in  some  other 
countries.  The  question  will  be  dealt  with  as  it 
affects  children,  both  under  school  age  and  of 
school  age,  and  other  people  of  whatever  age, 
and  it  will  be  approached  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  ophthalmic  surgeon  and  also  from 
the  point  of  view  of  education  and  industry. 
The  Committee  is  representative  of  other 
institutions  for  the  blind  and  of  various  public 
departments  concerned. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  are  :  Mr.  C. 
H.  W.  G.  Anderson,  B.Sc,  headmaster,  Royal 
Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Edinburgh  ;  Mr. 
James  Cormack,  superintendent,  Edinburgh 
and  South-East  of  Scotland  Society  for  Teaching 
the  Blind  to  Read  at  their  own  Homes  ;  Mr. 
James  L.  Cumming,  manager,  Dundee  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  ;  Mr.  W.  R.  Halliday, 
Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Mission  to  the 
Outdoor  Blind  ;  and  as  representing  the 
Scottish  National  Federation  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind — Dr.  Arbuckle  Brown,  Education 
Health  Service,  Glasgow  ;  Dr.  C.  W.  Graham, 
ophthalmic  surgeon,  Edinburgh  ;  Dr.  J.  Jardine, 
Department  of  Education  for  Scotland  ;  Mr. 
Sedgwick,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Factories  (South- 
East  Scotland  Area)  ;  and  Bailie  J.  D.  Mac- 
Diarmid,  advocate,  Aberdeen,  secretary  to 
Committee. 
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A  New  Home  for  Blind  Men. — Workers  for 
the  blind  will  learn  very  gratefully  of  the  new 
Home  for  Blind  Men,  opened  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,  at  Dover 
Lodge,  41,  Wood  Vale,  Dulwich,  London, 
S.E.23.  Home  Visitors  constantly  come  across 
elderly  men  who  find  difficulty  in  "  doing  for 
themselves,"  or  who  are  living  an  uncomfortable 
existence  at  the  mere}/  of  a  tyrannical  landlady, 
and  who  would  welcome  the  possibility  of  a 
more  social  life,  a  garden  to  sit  in,  friends  to 
talk  to,  and  the  coming  and  going  which  makes 
communal  life  generally  more  attractive  than 
solitude. 

The  new  Home  has  an  attractive  well-planted 
garden,  and  has  chicken-houses  at  one  end  ; 
it  is  hoped  that  the  residents  may  keep  poultry. 
The  dining-room  has  small  tables,  each  seating 
four  persons,  and  there  is  a  delightful  sitting- 
room  downstairs,  as  well  as  a  conservatory, 
which  will  be  used  as  a  smoke-room.  The 
bedrooms  look  specially  attractive,  with  pretty 
woven  coverlets  on  the  beds,  black  bedsteads, 
polished  chairs,  and  oak  chests  of  drawers. 
Further  information  as  to  accommodation, 
fees,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Secretary,  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society, 
45,  Bedford  Row,  W.C.i. 

National  Council  for  the  Blind  of  Ireland. — 
The  National  Council  for  the  Blind  of  Ireland 
held  its  Annual  Meeting  in  Dublin  on  May  21st, 
when  Mr.  Denis  Barrett,  Chairman  of  the 
Council  presided.  The  speakers  included  Alder- 
man A.  Byrne,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Thomas 
Myles,  and  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  Secretary-General 
of  the  N  itional  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Barrett  said  that  the  public  generally 
were  taking  a  greater  interest  in  the  cause  of  the 
blind,  but  there  was  still  much  to  be  done,  not 
only  for  the  700  blind  in  Dublin,  but  for  the 
4,006  blind  living  in  their  own  homes  in  other 
parts  of  the  Free  State.  He  referred  to  the  fact 
that  the  Dublin  Corporation  and  Dublin 
County  Council  had  recognised  the  work  of  the 
National  Council  by  jointly  granting  £150  to 
'ts  home  teaching  service.  A  branch  ot  the 
Council  had  been  formed  in  Cork,  and  the  City 
Manager  had  promised  to  defray  half  the  cost 
of  a  home  teacher.  The  special  work  of  the 
Council  during  the  year,  in  the  provision  of 
wireless  sets  for  the  blind,  had  been  aided  by 
some  generous  contributions,  including  one 
anonymous  gift  of  £100  and  55  guineas  from 
the  Companions  of  St.  Patrick. 

Mr.  Eagar,  in  his  speech,  said  that  the  Irish 
organisation  had  made  great  progress  since  its 
formation  four  years  ago.  The  Government 
pensions  had  done  something  to  discharge  the 
obligation  of  the  community  to  support  the 
blind,  but  the  blind  needed  education  if  they 


were  to  make  their  full  contribution  to  the 
social,  economic,  industrial,  and  intellectual  life 
of  the  country.  He  gave  some  account  of  the 
training  of  blind  persons  for  professional  careers, 
as  masseurs,  organists,  and  shorthand   typists. 

Sir  Thomas  Myles  stated  that  as  house  surgeon 
of  an  ophthalmic  hospital  years  ago  he  had 
been  impressed  by  the  number  of  those  who  came 
to  be  treated  who  were  suffering  from  pre- 
ventable blindness,  due  in  many  instances  to 
insanitary,  ill-ventilated,  and  ill-lit  houses,  and 
to  scanty  food.  He  hoped  too  that  the  com- 
pulsory examination  of  school-children  would 
play  its  part  in  reducing  blindness. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Council, 
which  was  adopted  at  the  meeting,  contains 
much  that  is  of  interest,  and  is  evidence  of  the 
excellent  progress  that  is  being  made.  An 
organising  Secretary  and  an  additional  Home 
Teacher  and  Visitor  have  had  to  be  appointed 
to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  the  work, 
and  new  office  premises  have  been  acquired. 
"  Hardly  a  day  passes  that  some  blind  person 
does  not  come  in  seeking  help  and  advice." 
The  provision  of  wireless  sets,  outdoor  parties, 
theatre-parties,  socials,  classes  for  making  and 
playing  bamboo  pipes,  an  orchestra  of  blind 
men,  bulb-growing,  and  dances,  all  show  that 
the  National  Council  is  intent  on  exploring  every 
possibility  which  may  open  up  new  interests  to 
the  blind  in  its  care. 

Lord  Mayor  of  Liverpool  Dictates  to  Blind 
Stenographer. — At  a  Health  Exhibition  held 
recently  in  Liverpool  and  opened  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  a  letter  was  taken  down  in  Braille  short- 
hand by  a  blind  stenographer  and  transcribed 
in  view  of  the  public. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  who  had  previously  shown 
his  sympathy  with  the  blind  by  entertaining 
2,000  of  the  Liverpool  blind  in  St.  George's 
Hall,  took  great  interest  in  the  exhibit  of  books, 
publications,  apparatus,  games,  and  photo- 
graphs arranged  by  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind. 

Blind  Welfare  Questions  in  Parliament.— In 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  23rd  May,  Mr.  Groves 
asked  the  Minister  of  Health  whether  an  un- 
employable blind  person  is  regarded  as  one 
not  capable  of  industrial  occupation  regardless 
of  age,  or  whether  incapacity  was  regarded  as 
unlikely  to  benefit  from  training,  and  whether 
his  Department  issued  specific  regulations  to 
local  authorities  governing  that  principle. 

Sir  H.  Young  (Minister  of  Health)  replied  : 
"  I  have  not  issued  any  specific  instructions  on 
this  subject,  but  model  clauses  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  guidance  of  local  authorities  who 
make  regulations  governing  the  provision  of 
financial  assistance  for  the  unemployable  blind. 
In    these    an    unemployable    blind    person    is 
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defined  as  a  person  over  a  specified  age  who  is 
not  employed  or  under  training,  and  who  in 
the  opinion  of  the  authority  is  incapable  of 
employment  in  an  economic  sense  or  of  being 
trained." 

On  27th  May,  Mr.  Groves  asked  the  Minister 
of  Health  what  changes,  if  any,  were  contem- 
plated in  regard  to  the  scheme  governing  the 
grant  of  financial  assistance  to  unemployable 
blind  persons,  and  what  recommendations  his 
department  had  made  to  local  authorities  for 
the  revision  of  their  present  schemes. 

Sir  Hilton  Young  replied  :  "I  understand 
that  my  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind  is  at  present  considering  the  model 
clauses  issued  by  my  Department  on  this  sub- 
ject, and,  pending  their  report,  no  changes  in 
these  clauses  are  contemplated.  My  department 
has  not  made  any  general  recommendation  to 
local  authorities  for  the  revision  of  their  present 
schemes,  but  the  attention  of  individual  author- 
ities is  drawn  as  occasion  requires  to  matters 
in  which  revision  appears  to  be  desirable." 

New  Swimming  Pool  at  Chorleywood  College. 
— Swimming  is  a  form  of  physical  exercise  and 
recreation  admirably  suited  to  blind  girls,  and 
this  year  the  National  Institute  has  felt  justified 
in  providing  a  new  swimming  pool  in  the 
grounds  of  Chorleywood  College,  Herts. 
Gardner's    Trust    for    the    Blind    has    made    a 


generous  contribution  towards  the  cost  of 
construction.  The  swimming  pool  is  75  ft. 
long  by  28  ft.  wide,  with  depths  of  7  ft.  and 
3  ft.,  and  is  equipped  with  shower  bath,  filter, 
diving  board,  spring  board,  and  two  purification 
plants,  one  of  ozone  and  one  of  chlorine.  In 
this  pool  swimming  races  can  be  held,  and  the 
Chorleywood  girls  are  looking  forward  to 
competitions  with  the  girls  of  adjacent  schools. 

The  swimming  pool  will  be  officially  opened 
on  1st  July  by  the  Viscountess  Hampden,  wife 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Hertfordshire. 

Burial  in  Surrey  oi  Delius. — On  May  26th, 
the  body  of  Frederick  Delius,  the  blind  York- 
shire-born composer,  was  committed  to  a  last 
resting  place  in  the  quiet  churchyard  of  Limps- 
field,  in  Surrey.  For  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
Delius  was  an  exile,  but  he  died  with  the  wish 
that  he  should  be  buried  in  English  soil.  The 
coffin  was  brought  to  Limpsneld  from  Grez-sur- 
Loing,  near  Fontainebleau,  by  Mr.  Eric  Fenby, 
the  companion  to  whom  the  composer  dictated 
much  of  his  music.  The  Rector  of  Limpsneld, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Steer,  performed  the  last  rites 
of  the  Church.  Before  the  committal,  members 
of  the  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra  played 
in  the  church  some  of  the  music  in  which 
Delius  expressed  his  love  of  the  countryside, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  spoke  of  the  character 
of  Delius  and  his  place  in  the  future  of  music. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


U.S.A.  Prevention  Honour  for  Dr.  Wilder. — 

The  Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal,  awarded  annually 
for  outstanding  achievements  in  the  prevention 
of  blindness  and  the  conservation  of  vision,  has 
been  presented  this  year  to  Dr.  William  H. 
Wilder  of  Chicago,  who  was  selected  for  this 
honour  by  the  National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness,  in  co-operation  with  the 
St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind.  Dr.  Wilder 
is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  American  Board  of 
Ophthalmology  ;  vice-president  of  the  Illinois 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  ;  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  ophthalmology  at  Rush 
.Medical  College,  University  of  Chicago  ;  and  a 
past  president  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngology. 

Eye-treatment  in  Russia. — A  young  Russian 
woman-doctor,  Dr.  Chmerrovitch,  has  recently 
attracted  considerable  attention  by  her  treat- 
ment of  blind  patients  in  a  Research  Clinic  at 
Moscow.  The  drug  she  uses  is  called  optoquina 
and  is  obtained  from  quinine,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  a  number  of  blind  persons  have,  as  a 
result  of  the  treatment,  been  given  a  measure  of 


sight  without  operation.  The  treatment  is 
described  at  some  length  in  the  South  American 
journal  Los  Ciegos. 

Retirement  of  Well-known  German  Worker 
for  the  Blind. — We  learn  from  the  current  issue 
of  Die  BlindenweU  that  Dr.  Gabler-Knibbe,  a 
well-known  worker  for  the  blind  in  Germany, 
has  resigned  his  chairmanship  of  the  Reichs- 
deutschen  Blindenverbands,  and  Herr.  W.  von 
Gersdorff  has  succeeded  him. 

A  Village  of  Blind  Married  Men.— Only  two 
hours'  journey  from  Belgrade  is  a  village  where 
all  the  husbands  are  blind  and  all  the  wives  are 
happy  and  handsome.  It  is  Vetrenik,  the  first 
blind  war  veterans'  colony  in  Yugoslavia,  and 
it  represents  the  successful  consummation  of  a 
scheme  for  land  settlement  of  the  blind  which 
originated  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Velyko  Ramadano- 
vich,  head  of  King  Alexander's  Institute  for  the 
Blind  at  Zemun.  He  and  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Ramadanovich,are  responsible  for  the  30  happy 
marriages  of  Vetrenik,  where  they  are  known 
as  "  father  and  mother "  by  every  married 
couple. 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  BLIND  CHILDREN  IN 

GOOD    HABITS. 


By    WILLIAM    MOODIE,    M.D. 


THOSE  who  are  closely  associ- 
ated with  blind  children  are 
constantly  amazed  by  the 
extraordinary  fulness  of  their 
lives,  and  how  little  they 
are  handicapped,  or  even 
inconvenienced  by  lack  of 
sight.  This  applies  to  the  child  who  has 
never  seen,  much  more  than  to  those  more 
unfortunate  ones  who  have  lost  their  sight 
in  their  early  years. 

Of  course,  there  are  degrees  of  blindness. 
For  practical  purposes  a  child  who  is  unable 
to  see  well  enough  to  read  an  ordinary 
school  book — even  with  glasses — is  "blind"; 
he  must  be  educated  in  a  special  school. 

As  can  well  be  understood,  blindness  is 
often  associated  with  disease  or  mal-develop- 
ment  of  the  brain,  and  so  many  blind  children 
are,  in  addition,  mentally  defective.  Such 
cases  present  special  difficulty,  but  once  the 
true  state  of  affairs  is  recognised,  it  is 
possible  to  do  a  great  deal  to  help  in  these 
doubly  unfortunate  cases — a  truth  which  one 
is  particularly  glad  to  emphasise  at  this 
juncture,  when  National  Baby  Week  is 
being  celebrated.  Ever  since  1917,  the  first 
week  in  July  as  National  Baby  Week  has 
been  made  the  occasion  of  drawing  the 
attention  of  parent  and  public  alike  to  the 
importance  of  understanding  and  applying 
those  principles  which  lie  at  the  basis  of 
wise  child  management,  the  application  of 
which,  during  the  last  nineteen  years,  has 
brought  about  such  a  wonderful  improve- 
ment in  the  welfare  of  our  children. 

The  general  principles  that  must  be 
followed  in  the  training  of  blind  children  do 
not  differ  essentially  from  those  applicable 
to  their  more  fortunate  sighted  brothers  and 
sisters.  In  fact,  the  more  a  blind  child  can 
be  treated  as  completely  normal,  and  the  less 
attention  paid  to  his  disability,  the  better. 
Constant  reference  to  his  helplessness,  and 
to  his  deprivations,  will  only  accentuate  his 
dependence  and  his  feeling  of  loss. 

As  with  ordinary  children,  consistent,  kind 
and  yet  firm  handling  will  give  them  that 


security  which  is  so  essential  for  mental 
development. 

Children  born  blind  cannot,  of  course, 
have  any  realisation  of  sight,  and  so  cannot 
appreciate  their  loss.  It  is  only  when  they 
hear  others  talk  of  what  they  see  that  it  is 
borne  in  upon  them  that  they  lack  something 
the  others  have.  In  many  ways  they  are 
naturally  compensated  in  that  their  appre- 
ciation of  sound,  their  sense  of  touch,  and 
probably  some  of  their  emotional  responses 
are  more  active,  but  at  some  time  there  will 
develop  a  feeling  of  inferiority,  or  that  they 
are  the  victims  of  bad  luck  and,  unless  the 
child  has  been  prepared  to  meet  this,  un- 
fortunate results  may  follow. 

So,  although  normal  training  methods 
should  so  far  as  possible  be  used,  special 
precautions  must  also  be  taken. 

It  is  a  good  plan  always  to  build  on  the 
assets — to  encourage  the  child  to  perfect  the 
use  of  what  he  has — his  touch,  his  ear  for 
music,  and  his  practical  capabilities.  In  so 
far  as  he  develops  these,  so  will  his  depriva- 
tions seem  the  less  to  him.  The  number  of 
ways  in  which  the  blind  child  can  occupy 
himself  are  many,  and  advice  and  help  can 
always  be  readily  obtained  from  the  excellent 
organisations  specialising  in  this  type  of 
work. 

Education  of  the  mind  is  one  of  the  great 
essentials  in  habit  training — reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic  are  not  only  of  technical 
importance,  they  are  a  natural  form  of 
exercise  for  the  intelligence,  and  as  such 
they  have  a  very  great  value  in  training. 

The  blind  child  can  be  taught  to  spell  very 
early,  and  can  be  read  to.  He  will  appreciate 
books  about  real  things  just  as  much  as 
fairy  stories  and  fiction.  History,  geography, 
books  on  engines  and  motor  cars  will  excite 
his  interest,  and  be  satisfying  to  him,  and 
when  he  is  able  to  read  Braille  he  can  then 
build  himself  upon  the  educational  founda- 
tions already  laid  down. 

Arithmetic  can  be  made  extremely  in- 
teresting, and  mental  calculations  can  be- 
come a  game  rather  than  a  labour. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  work  intelligently 
directed  in  these  subjects  forms  one  of  the 
greatest  stabilising  influences  in  the  life  of 
the  ordinary  child,  and  even  more  so  are  they 
beneficial  in  counteracting  the  peculiar 
tendencies  of  the  child  handicapped  by 
blindness. 

Being  deprived  of  external  interests  the 
blind  child  naturally  tends  to  allow  his 
thoughts  to  turn  inwards,  and  so  no  effort 
must  be  spared  to  counteract  this  tendency 
and  to  direct  his  attention  from  himself  to 
things  outside. 

Most  bad  habits  are  the  results  of  in- 
sufficient or  unsuitable  occupation  for  the 
hands  and  the  brain — especially  the  latter. 
Hand  work  games  and  other  occupations 
have  an  important  role  to  fulfil,  but  it  is 
essential  that  every  child's  mind  should  be 
fully  occupied  with  intellectual  pursuits  if 
it  is  to  be  kept  out  of  mischief.  Just  as  idle 
hands  will  find  undesirable  occupations,  so 
an  unoccupied  mind  will  pass  its  time  in 
imaginings.  A  healthy  imagination  may  be 
harmless  or  even  productive,  but  in  excess,  or 
as  a  compensation,  it  may  become  a  most 
destructive  thing,  diverting  the  mind  from 
its  proper  work  of  dealing  with  reality  and 
setting  up  a  little  private  world  where  the 
thinker  may  live  an  unreal  life  and  so  avoid 
the  problems  which  he  ought  to  be  tackling. 

In  many  ways  it  is  better  for  blind  children 
to  live  together  in  small  communities — with 
others  similarly  afflicted  they  have  a  better 
time.  They  can  enjoy  the  same  games  and 
profit  from  the  same  kind  of  teaching.  The 
children  also  encourage  each  other.  The 
dependent  child  who  has  been  too  carefully 
protected  and  so  has  not  developed  initiative, 
learns  how  much  others  can  do  and  so  tries 
to  copy  them.  He  soon  discovers  that  he  is 
able  to  do  things  he  never  before  attempted, 
and  that  his  handicap  is  not  so  great  as  he 
had  imagined.  Independence  is  fostered 
and  at  the  same  time  the  child  is  protected 
as  far  as  is  necessary. 

The  devising  of  activities  for  the  blind 
child  demands  great  specialised  knowledge 
and  skill,  and  in  view  of  the  necessity  for 
particularly  adequate  and  constant  occupa- 
tion, the  special  school  offers  specially 
advantageous  conditions. 
-  It  is  hard  for  the  normal  parent  to  entrust 
the  care  of  his  child  to  another,  and  this 


natural  reluctance  is  increased  when  the 
child  is  in  any  way  crippled,  but  when  it  is 
realised  how  much  expert  training  can  do 
to  make  the  blind  child  independent,  and  so 
to  increase  his  happiness,  the  need  for  more 
and  more  special  schools  becomes  evident. 

In  these  schools  blind  children  are  happy, 
and,  since  they  are  encouraged  to  use  to  the 
full  the  powers  they  possess,  they  are  pre- 
vented from  becoming  difficult  in  their 
behaviour,  as  it  is  their  natural  tendency 
otherwise  to  do. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of  :- 

John  Smith  Cooper,  formerly  a  master 
at  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind.  (See 
page  156.) 

Percy  J.  Carter,  LL.B.,  Education 
Secretary,  Luton,  aged  47.  Mr.  Carter  was 
one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Luton  Guild 
of  Service,  from  which  sprang  the  Luton  and 
South  Bedfordshire  Society  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind,  and  had  for  some  years  served 
on  the  Eastern  Counties  Association  for  the 
Deaf. 

Dr.  Edwin  Brant  Frost,  D.Sc,  the 
famous  astromoner,  and  Director  of  the 
Yerkes  Observatory.  In  1920  he  became 
blind,  but  with  high  courage  went  on  with 
his  work  of  elucidating  the  mysteries  of  the 
stellar  universe,  and  retained  his  power  in 
mental  mathematics  and  easy  mastery  of 
vast  masses  of  scientific  evidence.  From  his 
entrancing  theory  of  the  cosmos  was  evolved 
a  new  and  powerful  conception  of  creative 
design.  He  was  inclined  to  distrust  Einstein's 
results  and  the  idea  of  the  universe  as  an 
expanding  bubble  which  might  some  day 
burst. 

Capt.  H.  G.  C.  Carr-Ellison,  aged  61, 
a  well-known  figure  in  North-country  Society. 
He  was  honorary  treasurer  of  the  Tynemouth 
Blind  Welfare  Society,  in  which  he  took  a 
keen  and  active  interest. 

Evelyn  Stuart  Seymour,  aged  70,  a 
great  friend  of  the  blind,  former  Chairman 
of  the  Kent  County  Association  for  the 
Blind,  and  Chairman  of  its  Maidstone 
Branch.      His   appeal  in    1927   for  wireless 
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sets  for  the  blind  of  Maidstone  was  the  first 
appeal  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

Sydney  Herbert  Duke,  aged  35,  official 
lecturer  for  the  Melbourne  Blind  Institution, 
travelling  to  all  parts  of  the  county  in  that 
capacity. 

Miss  Selina  Bullock,  aged  91.  For 
many  years  she  was  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
workers  at  the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  St. 
Petersgate,  Stockport,  and  her  cheeriness  in 
old  age,  despite  the  handicap  of  blindness, 
endeared  her  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 

Madame  Delius,  widow  of  the  famous 
blind  composer,  who  devoted  herself  en- 
tirely to  her  husband,  giving  up  her  own 
profession  as  an  artist  to  do  so. 

E  C  E  N  T 
PUBLICATIONS 

The  Royal  Glasgow  Asylum  Jubilee  Booklet. 

In  honour  of  the  Jubilee,  the  Royal 
Glasgow  Asylum  has  issued  an  attractive 
booklet  of  photographs  of  their  spacious 
workrooms  for  the  making  of  furniture, 
bedding,  brushes,  upholstery,  baskets,  etc. 
A  short  introductory  note  gives  the  main 
facts  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Asylum, 
and  is  illustrated  by  a  print  of  the  original 
building,  which  contrasts  markedly  with  the 
very  fine  premises  in  use  to-day,  and  even 
more  markedly  still  with  the  picture  of  the 
extensions  at  Possilpark. 

Czech  Society  for  Braille  Printing. 

An  interesting  pamphlet  has  recently 
been  issued  giving  the  history  of  the  use  of 
Braille  in  Prague.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
as  early  as  1873  Braille  was  in  use  in  the 
Hradcany  Institute  there,  and  its  use  was 
later  greatly  extended  through  the  devoted 
labours  of  K.  Em  Macan,  a  teacher  in  an 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  In  1915,  a 
department  for  Braille  printing  was  founded, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  first  Czech  book 
produced.     A  magazine,  "  Zora,"  followed. 

Mental  Deficiency  in  Infants.     . 

An  interesting  paper,  "  Prognosis  of  Mental 
Deficiency  in  Infants,"  written  by  Dr.  Eric 
Pritchard,  Medical  Director  of  the  Infants' 
Hospital,  London,  and  also  medical  adviser 


to  the  National  Institute's  Sunshine  Homes, 
appeared  in  The  Lancet   for  April  27th. 

He  stresses  the  difficulty  of  making  an 
accurate  assessment  of  the  mental  prospects 
of  very  young  children,  and  the  impossibility 
of  applying  mental  tests  to  those  who  are 
infants.  The  six  factors  that  may  help  the 
physician  in  his  diagnosis  at  times  when 
there  are  no  gross  cranial  malformations  or 
anatomical  stigmata  of  degeneration  are 
summed  up  as  follows  : — 

1.  A  survey  of  family  history. 

2.  Damage  to  the  central  nervous  system. 

3.  Congenital  anatomical  stigmata  of  de- 

generation. 

4.  Examination  for  motor  defects. 

5.  Defects  in  the  special  senses. 

6.  Evidence  of  anomalies  of  nutrition. 

Under  the  fifth  heading,  Dr.  Pritchard 
cites  his  experience  in  connection  with  the 
examination  of  children  for  admission  to  the 
Sunshine  Homes,  and  notes  how  difficult  it  is 
to  discriminate  between  mental  deficiency 
and  retardation  in  the  young  blind  baby. 
He  states,  however,  that  the  normal  blind 
baby  soon  takes  interest  in  listening  to 
simple  tunes  and  in  the  educational  toys  of 
the  Kindergarten,  showing  a  considerable 
degree  of  educability  of  the  remaining 
senses  of  touch  and  hearing,  while  to  the 
mentally  defective  baby  such  toys  and  music; 
make  little  or  no  appeal. 

PERSONAIIA 

Dr.     L,     Danyers     Bailey,     one     of     the 

Medical  Supervisors  of  the  Eichholz  Memorial 
Clinic  and  Institute  of  Massage  and  Physio- 
therapy by  the  Blind,  was  awarded  the  C.B. 
in  the  King's  Birthday  List  of  Honours. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Barrington  Ward,  a  member 
of  the  Medical  Advisory  Board  of  the  Eichholz 
Clinic,  has  been  awarded  the  K.C.V.O. 
in  the  King's  Birthday  List  of  Honours. 

Mr.  John  Prosser  has  been  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Greenwich, 
Kent,  in  succession  to  Mr.  John  Ashby, 
J.P.,  who  has  resigned  after  16  years' 
service.  Mr.  W.  Buckland  Edwards,  M.B.E., 
succeeds  Mr.  Prosser  as  honorary  treasurer. 
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Mr.  H.  D.  O'Neill,  Chairman  of  the 
Incorporated  Association  for  the  General 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  (Group  E — Workshops  and 
other   Voluntary   Organisations). 

Miss  M.  Mytton  Bangham  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Education  and 
Research  Committee  of  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind. 

Dr.  Edward  Van  Cleve,  whose  activities 
are  at  present  greatly  restricted  owing  to 
a  severe  illness,  has  retired  as  Principal 
of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind  and  has  been  appointed 
Principal  Emeritus. 

Dr.  Merle  E.  Frampton,  former  Director 
of  Westminster  Foundation,  Inc.,  Boston, 
has  succeeded  him  as  Principal. 

Dr.  S.  J.  C.  Holden  has  been  appointed 
as  a  representative  of  the  County  Councils 
Association  upon  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare 
Committee  in  place  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Williams, 
who  has  resigned. 

OORRBPONDfNCE 

To  the  Editor. 

John  Smith  Cooper. 

Sir, — May  I,  through  the  courtesy  of 
your  Journal,  be  permitted  to  pay  my 
humble  tribute  to  a  distinguished  teacher 
and  indomitable  worker  in  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  John  Smith  Cooper  ? 

Mr.  Cooper  entered  the  service  of  the  blind 
at  Worcester  College  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  last  century,  when  it  was  still  in  the 
historic  old  Commandery.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  his 
M.A.,  and,  subsequently,  after  some  experi- 
ence at  Malvern  and  elsewhere,  he  returned 
to  Worcester  and  served  as  classics  master 
for  seven  years  under  Mr.  Barnard  and, 
for  some  twenty  years  under  Mr.  Brown, 
becoming  House  Master  on  the  Headmaster 
taking  up  his  residence  at  the  Gables.  He 
retired  about  three  years  ago. 

His  sudden  passing  on  May  4th,  from 
heart  failure,  only  became  generally  known 
after  the  quiet  funeral  on  May  8th,  at  Long- 
worth,   Berks;    hence  his  exit  was  as  un- 


obtrusive as  the  many  years  of  devoted 
service  and  untiring  endeavour  in  the  cause 
of  the  blind. 

Many  are  the  generations  of  old  Worcester 
men  who  counted  Cooper  as  their  best  of 
friends,  and  guests  at  annual  speech  days 
and  Old  Boys'  dinners  will  remember  the 
spontaneous  enthusiasm  which  any  reference 
to  him  evoked. 

Quiet  and  unassuming,  wise  in  counsel 
and  with  an  old-fashioned  dignity  which 
grew  in  appeal  as  his  pupils  in  discernment, 
his  steadfast  beliefs  and  high  moral  standards 
commanded  a  respect  and  exercised  an 
influence  none  the  less  real  that  their 
expression  was  subconscious. 

Cooper's  appeal  was  unique  and  it  created 
a  unique  response  in  an  inborn  affection 
and  esteem  that  rendered  him  a  veritable 
tradition. 

Yours,  etc., 

T.  H.  Tylor. 
Balliol  College, 

Oxford. 

To  the  Editor. 

A  Garden  for  the  Blind. 

Sir, — In  last  month's  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon  reference  was  made  to  the  laying 
out  of  a  garden  at  Torr,  Plymouth,  specially 
attractive  for  the  blind,  but  the  plants 
named  by  no  means  exhausted  the  list  of 
those  suitable  for  a  garden  of  sweet  scents. 
In  such  a  garden  the  walks  should  have  an 
edging  of  thyme  and  not  of  boxwood. 
Even  in  winter,  if  a  foot  hits  the  thyme, 
pleasant  scent  is  thrown  into  the  air.  Next 
to  thyme,  no  plant  is  better  than  lavender, 
the  flower  of  which  affords  a  delightful 
perfume  for  three  months  of  the  year,  and 
the  foliage  is  aromatic  all  the  year  round. 
Spanish  broom  is  in  bloom  for  about  ten 
weeks,  and,  on  a  sunny  day,  the  odour  from 
this  spreads  over  a  wide  area.  The  rock 
cistus  affords  beautiful  flowers  and,  on  a 
mild  day,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  its 
position  can  be  located  by  its  aromatic 
fragrance.  Night-scented  stock,  of  course, 
makes  any  garden  attractive  at  nightfall. 
Lavender  is  best  propagated  from  cuttings, 
but  all  the  other  plants  I  have  named  are 
easily  grown  from  seed,  and  at  little  cost. 
Yours,  etc., 
A  Blind  Reader  in  Scotland. 
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A    TEACHERS'    POINT    OF    VIEW. 

IT  is  no  doubt  a  compliment  to  the  work  done  by  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  Problems 
relating  to  Partially  Sighted  Children  that  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  should  have  issued 
a  statement  of  the  view  taken  of  the  Report  by  its  Executive.  In  such  a  statement  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  a  regret  that  the  Committee  did  not  include  in  its  personnel  a  representative 
number  of  teachers  engaged  in  schools  for  partially  sighted  children.  With  all  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  teachers  concerned — as  indeed  for  all  teachers — we  doubt  whether  this  view 
would  find  general  acceptance.  It  is  not  accepted  practice  in  this  country  to  appoint  juries  to 
carry  out  inquests  on  the  work  of  their  own  hands  and  heads.  The  place  of  the  expert  is  in  the 
witness's  chair  rather  than  at  the  Committee  table.  Apart  from  this  debatable  point,  the  statement 
is  of  considerable  interest.  Generally  the  N.U.T.  endorse  the  conclusions  of  the  Committee,  and  the 
summary  they  give  of  the  principal  conclusions  and  recommendations  will  be  particularly  useful  as 
information  for  busy  teachers  who  have  not  time  to  read  the  Report  itself.  The  actual  recommenda- 
tions, made  by  the  N.U.T.  with  a  view  to  carrying  out  the  Committee's  conclusions,  are  that  the 
Board  of  Education  should  consider  the  possibility  of  adopting  the  Scottish  procedure  of  certifying 
partially  sighted  children  as  physically  defective  ;  of  establishing  an  Institution  similar  to  the  Special 
Hospital  School  at  Swanley  in  the  North  of  England  for  the  treatment  of  chronic  infectious  diseases  of 
the  eye  ;  and  of  bringing  about  a  reorganisation  of  the  residential  blind  schools,  so  as  to  set  apart  some 
for  partially  sighted  children  only.  All  these  recommendations  are  points  of  practical  importance 
and  we  hope  the  Board  of  Education  will  take  due  account  of  them.  The  N.U.T.  strongly  disagree, 
however,  with  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  on  the  question  of  "  non-segregation."  After  very  careful 
consideration,  the  Committee  recommended  that  partially  sighted  children  should,  when  possible,  be 
educated  in  classes  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  ordinary  elementary  schools.  The  N.U.T.  argue 
"  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that  myopic  children  can  receive  the  same  care  and  attention  in  a 
class  attached  to  an  ordinary  elementary  school  as  they  would  in  a  special  school."  More  attention 
than  at  present  seems  likely  would  be  paid  to  this  view  if  something  were  said  in  substantiation  of  it. 
The  Committee  were  scrupulous  in  giving  full  weight  in  their  Report  to  the  arguments  for  segregation. 
None  the  less,  they  decided  against  it  and  their  carefully  considered  opinion  will  require  a  good  deal 
of  upsetting. 

THE    COMING    OF    THE    TALKING    BOOK. 

The  Sound  Recording  Committee,  which  represents  the  co-operation  of  St.  Dunstan's  with  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  the  research  work  that  has  to  be  undertaken  before  adding  the 
Talking  Book  to  the  existing  equipment  for  the  blind  of  this  country,  has,  We  understand,  decided  to 
issue  the  first  reproducing  machines  and  the  first  series  of  titles  in  the  Autumn  of  this  year.  Since 
May  of  last  year,  a  great  deal  of  important  experimental  work  has  been  done  and  results  of  substantial 
technical  value  have  been  secured.  Vastly  more  is  now  known  of  the  technical  issues  involved.  But 
the  science  of  reproducing  recorded  sound  is  still,  if  not  in  its  infancy,  at  least  at  a  stage  of  early 
childhood,  and  continued  research  work  will  be  required  to  ensure  that  the  blind  will  have  at  their 
disposal  the  largest  possible  library  of  spoken  books  of  the  highest  degree  of  intelligibility  at  the  lowest 
reasonable  cost.  Laboratory  experiments  must  still  go  on  while  what  may  be  called  the  field 
experiment  of  supplying  the  blind  reading  public  with  records  of  many  kinds  of  books,  grave  and 
serious,  is  being  made. 

NEW    HOMES    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

The  need  for  homes  for  blind  persons,  especially  for  blind  men,  is  a  matter  which  of  recent  years 
has  received  considerable  attention  from  several  societies  for  the  blind  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  Indigent  Blind  Society  has  supplemented  its  home  for  blind  women  at  Maldon  by  opening  a  home 
for  blind  men  at  Dulwich  ;  the  Royal  Sheffield  Institution  for  the  Blind  is  erecting  a  home  for  blind 
men  ;  Portsmouth  is  providing  a  new  home  ;  and  the  National  Institute  has  added  to  the  accommo- 
dation at  its  Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home  at  St.  Leonard's  in  order  to  enable  a  small  number  of  men 
received  as  winter  guests  to  stay  at  the  home  during  the  summer  months.  These  are  typical  examples 
of  recent  developments,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  requirements  shows  that,  for  the  time  being  at 
any  rate,  an  adequate  service  to  the  blind  in  this  direction  is  now  being  provided.         The  Editor. 
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THE    BLIND    AND    THE    LITERARY 
PROFESSION.-VL 


I  DO  not  know  whether  there  is  an 
authoritative  recipe  for  a  broadcast 
play.  If  so,  it  must  be  tentative, 
because  the  art  of  writing  broadcast 
plays  is  not  yet  out  of  swaddling- 
clothes.  At  any  rate,  there  is  room 
enough  for  experiment,  and  an  in- 
novator need  have  no  fear  of  canons  that 
cannot  yet  be  venerable.  But  though  the 
laws  of  commission  are  yet  in  a  fluid  state, 
the  laws  of  omission  have  hardened,  and,  as 
destruction  is  easier  than  construction,  let  us 
first  examine  one  or  two  of  these. 

Primarily,  the  broadcast  play  should  not 
be  what  is  commonly  known  as  a  drama  of 
action.  If  it  attempts  to  be  it,  with  clatter 
of  hoofs  or  shuffle  of  feet,  slam  of  door  or 
lap  of  water,  it  is  childish — a  game  of  make- 
believe.  It  cannot  hold  the  cluster,  breath 
and  bluster  of  a  crowd  ;  it  can  only  contain 
its  noise,  and  unless  that  be  very  delicately 
tempered,  the  crowd  is  overwhelmed  by  the 
noise,  and  the  noise  might  be  atmospherics. 
And  the  less  noisy  the  action  the  further  it 
is  from  the  compass  of  the  broadcast  play. 
On  the  wireless,  a  horse  can  gallop  across  the 
downs  in  a  sort  of  dramatic  way,  but  in  no 
way  can  a  footpad  crouch  in  a  covert  till  he 
crushes  breathing. 

A  clot  of  characters  occasionally  converse 
in  a  broadcast  play,  but  uncanny  hearing  is 
needed  to  detect  the  individual  utterances. 
The  clot  becomes  a  knot,  and  the  knot  gets 
tighter.  A  duologue  is  the  best  wireless 
dialogue.  Third  Murderer  and  Fourth  Mur- 
derer can  be  distinguished  if  their  voices,  or 
their  speeches,  are  notably  characteristic. 
Beyond  four,  the  indistinct  buzz  of  a  roomful 
of  murderers  begins.  The  rapid  repartee  in 
a  circle  of  wits  is  the  reverse  of  what  broad- 
cast dialogue  should  be. 

The  microphone  has  no  curtain.  If  it  is 
intimated  by  a  pause,  the  listener  may 
expect  "News"  instead  of  Act  II.  The 
action  of  a  broadcast  play  should  not, 
therefore,  be  discontinued.  If  there  is  a 
silence,  there  must  be  breath  in  it. 


Physical  movement,  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  drama,  cannot  exist.  "  Exit  Horace  " 
should  be  in  the  producer's,  not  in  the 
author's,  script.  If  the  producer  is  boyish 
he  can  bang  a  door,  but  to  the  author  the 
banging  of  the  door  can  only  be  of  secondary 
dramatic  utility — for  example,  in  accentuat- 
ing Horace's  impoliteness  or  bearishness. 
He  gets  rid  of  Horace  by  emptying  Horace 
from  the  listener's  mind,  either  by  bringing 
Horace's  words  to  the  full-stop  of  evapora- 
tion or  by  closing  the  door  on  Horace  with 
another's  words. 

There  can  be  no  by-play  and  little  back- 
stage business  in  broadcast  drama.  On  the 
visible  stage  the  corner  of  the  mouth  can 
belie  the  tongue,  and  realism  can  come  from 
behind  to  blanket  sentiment  basking  in  the 
sunshine  of  the  footlights.  On  the  invisible 
stage  each  spoken  word  is  lord  of  the  action  ; 
its  irony  must  be  its  own  ;  its  truth  or  false- 
hood inherent. 

From  these  few  negatives,  can  we  affirm  ? 
Not  too  positively,  perhaps,  but  I  think  we 
can  assume  that  the  play  of  dramatic  idea 
is  better  broadcast  drama  than  the  play  of 
dramatic  action.  A  monologue  can  be  a 
broadcast  play  provided  the  monologue  is 
not  simply  narration.  A  few  broken  words 
can  reveal  the  interplay  of  titanic  passions 
and  be  greater  drama  than  the  "  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  "  in  seven  volumes. 

I  think  we  can  also  assume  that  the 
dramatic  idea  should  be  a  single  unit,  not  a 
collection  of  units.  There  is  danger  of  loose 
ends  in  complexities.  By-plots  are  as  un- 
suitable as  by-plays.  Between  the  unseen 
stage  and  the  listener  only  a  voice  can  come. 
Broadcast  drama  may  flow  from  spaciousness 
into  spaciousness  but  before  the  microphone 
it  must  be  gathered  into  a  mere  trickle  of  a 
stream,  small,  thin,  flat,  and  slow.  It  is  the 
gathering-in  which  evokes  the  art  of  the 
playwright,  and  he  will  find  enough  to  do  in 
controlling  one  current. 

I  have  mentioned  in  a  previous  article 
Browning's  short  poem  "  The  Laboratory." 
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It  is  just  such  a  tiny  trickle  of  words — you 
can  read  them  in  a  few  moments — yet  what 
a  wild,  wide  storm  is  there,  compressed  into 
words  that  shiver  and  quiver  with  passion. 
And  not  only  that.  Those  few  words  reveal 
several  distinct  personalities,  disclose  the 
purlieus  and  the  pageantry  of  a  Royal  Court, 
and  brew  the  atmosphere  of  an  age.  We 
understand,  we  see,  and  we  breathe  the 
perfume  and  the  poison  of  the  Renaissance, 
the  bloom  of  its  voluptuousness,  the  rankness 
of  its  decay.  Every  word  and  every  modula- 
tion of  metre  tell. 

"  Now  that  I,  tying  thy  glass  mask  tightly, 
May  gaze  thro'  those  faint  smokes  curling  whitely, 
As  thou  pliest  thy  trade  in  this  devil's  smithy — 
Which  is  the  poison  to  poison  her,  prithee  ?  " 

In  that  first  verse,  effect  is  piled  on  effect. 
In  the  first  line,  the  words  come  slowly,  as 
though  the  tongue  licked  the  luxury  of 
triumph,  and  then  hiss  and  catch  with 
repressed  emotion  ;  in  the  second  line,  they 
open  and  soften  as  emotion  is  suspended  by 
observation  ;  in  the  third  line,  they  etch 
the  dark  scene  in  hard,  vivid  detail ;  in  the 
fourth,  ushered  by  a  hyphen  of  pause,  they 
glide,  with  the  smooth  swiftness  of  the  snake, 
into  purpose. 

The  four  lines  of  the  second  verse  contain 
everything  that  we  need  know  of  the  cause 
of  that  purpose. 

"  He  is  with  her,  and  they  know  that  I  know 
Where  they  are,  what  they  do  ;  they  believe  my  tears  flow 
While  they  laugh,  laugh  at  me,  at  me  fled  to  the  drear 
Empty  church,  to  pray  God  in,  for  them  ! — I  am  here." 

The  italicised  words  are  the  emphasised 
words,  according  to  the  metrical  arrange- 
ment, and  it  is  obvious  how  admirably  the 
metre  serves  the  meaning.  In  the  actual 
words  of  this  verse  there  is  no  movement  and 
little  colour  ;  read  listlessly,  they  are 
insignificant.  But  read,  as  they  should  be, 
with  correct  emphasis,  they  leap  and  flash 
like  flame.  There  could  be  no  more  dramatic 
contrast  than  that  crescendo  of  bitter 
mockery,  culminating  in  the  lightning  of  the 
word  "  God,"  and  the  thunder  of  triumph 
in  "  I  am  here,"  which  reverberates  on  into 
the  next  verse  :  "  Grind  away,  moisten  and 
mash  at  thy  paste,  pound  at  thy  powder  .  .  ." 
till  it  dies  away  and  is  gone  in  "  I  am  not  in 
haste." 

My  object  in  dwelling  on  this  poem  is  to 
stress  the  truism  that  words,  handled  rightly, 
can  enable  the  listener  in  his  sitting-room  to 


visualise  the  characters,  action  and  scene  of 
a  play  as  clearly  as  the  spectator  in  the 
theatre.  Personally,  I  should  be  disillusioned 
by  a  "  devil's-smithy  "  on  a  backcloth,  and 
never  on  the  stage  could  I  hope  to  see  those 
"  faint  smokes  curling  whitely  "  as  I  see  them 
now.  The  scene-painters  of  the  mind  are 
infinitely  more  adroit  than  the  scene- 
painters  of  the  stage. 

A  reader  has  to  heat  his  intelligence  by 
degrees  from  within  before  he  is  able  to  distil 
from  words  the  essence  of  their  significance  ; 
the  listener  has  his  intelligence  heated  from 
without  instantaneously,  if  the  speaker  of 
the  words  he  hears  is  himself  at  a  high 
intellectual  and  emotional  temperature.  In 
composing  a  play,  a  writer  should,  therefore, 
think  of  every  word  of  dialogue  which  he 
writes  as  a  spoken  word — fuel  for  the  fusing 
of  the  actor.  The  writer  of  a  broadcast  play 
must  go  further.  He  must  consider  every 
word  of  interpolated  explanation  and  direc- 
tion as  a  spoken  word — fuel  for  the  fusing  of 
the  producer. 

The  art  of  writing  broadcast  plays,  as 
distinct  from  conceiving  them,  lies  wholly 
in  the  fusion  of  words.  Broadcast  dialogue 
should  not  be  realistic  dialogue — it  should  be 
artistic  dialogue,  its  every  syllable  and 
pause  packed  with  thought.  The  thought  in 
it  is  not  apparent  to  the  listener,  because  the 
thought  has  created,  by  dexterous  jugglery, 
the  semblance  of  reality,  and  the  listener 
is  caught  up  and  borne  on  in  the  current 
of  the  drama  with  no  desire  nor  opportunity 
for  analysis.  To  him  all  is  real,  not  because 
what  he  is  hearing  is  like  the  reality  of  his 
own  experience,  but  because  what  he  is 
hearing  is  real  experience. 

The  dialogue  of  a  stage  play,  when  read, 
often  seems  to  ape  realism  too  realistically, 
and,  therefore,  when  read,  tastes  cold  in  the 
mouth.  This,  of  course,  is  because  it  was  not 
written  to  be  read,  but  to  be  spoken  and 
acted.  "  I  love  you  "  read  is  as  indefinite  as 
the  reader  may  make  it  ;  "I  love  you  " 
heard  and  visibly  demonstrated  is  as  definite 
as  the  actor  makes  it.  The  writer  for  the 
stage  can  use  "  humphs  "  and  "  pshaws  "  in 
his  dialogue,  because,  as  he  writes  them,  he 
has  in  his  mind's  eye  the  actors  who  will 
transform  them  into  the  comprehensible 
utterances  of  inarticulate  minds  in  travail. 
But  imagine  the  effect  on  a  listener  of  a 
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verbatim  report  of  the  inter jectional  en- 
dearments of  lovers,  the  monocled  mono- 
syllables of  diplomats,  the  inanities  of 
indolent  genius  !  The  ordinary  conversation 
of  mankind  is  a  confusion  of  unfinished 
phrases,  half  hinted  terms,  personal  techno- 
logies, intricate  allusions,  involved  signifi- 
cances ;  a  writer  of  broadcast  drama  who 
attempts  to  imitate  it  is  not  an  artist  but  a 
dictaphone.  Art  is  not  an  imitation  or  a 
photograph  of  life  ;  it  is  an  interpretation 
or  a  picture  of  life.  When  a  writer  for  the 
stage  employs  colloquial  phraseology  of  the 
most  invertebrate  kind,  he  does  so  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  has  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  his  actors  to  clothe  it. 

All  that  I  have  been  saying  has  probably 
been  said  before,  but  I  am  saying  it  again 
because  I  want  to  insist  that  the  only 
mechanism  at  the  disposal  of  a  writer  of 
broadcast  drama*  is  the  word.  I  think  that 
this  limitation  of  means  is  an  advantage  to 
the  blind  writer,  because  I  believe  that  a 
writer  who  can  observe  by  ear  and  not  by 
eye  must  possess — possibly  unconsciously — 
a  key  to  the  most  subtle  differences  in  the 
meaning  of  words,  in  the  arrangement  of 
words,  and  in  the  delivery  of  words. 

I  anticipate  revelation  in  a  blind  play- 
wright's drama.  I  expect  it  to  reveal  to  me 
invisible  but  heard  realities  of  character 
and  situation.  Is  it  not  feasible  to  imagine 
that  perception  may  be  dazzled  by  sight, 
just  as  sight  is  dazzled  by  light  ?  The  struc- 
ture of  his  play  should  be  rich  in  revelation, 
provided  he  frees  himself  from  the  con- 
vention of  stage  plays — acts,  scenes,  enter 
George,  exit  Georgiana,  curtain. 

"  Rumour,"  "  Chorus,"  Prologue  "  and 
"  Epilogue  "  have  long  been  banished  from 
the  stage,  but  they  have  re-appeared  in  the 
air  as  announcers.  There  they  have 
legitimate  parts  to  play,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  they  have  yet  found  the  arts  and  crafts 
of  illusion.  Some  of  them  are  as  chatty  as 
chairmen  introducing  the  guest  of  the  even- 
ing or  as  ingratiating  as  schoolmasters 
serving  up  unpalatable  syntax  ;  others  are 
like  the  explanations  in  small  type,  within 
brackets,  preceding  extracts  from  the  classics. 
Their  words  are  seldom  woven  in  the  fabric 
of  the  drama  ;  they  are  merely  the  tissue 
paper  of  its  deft  presentation. 

Music  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  ac- 


cessory to  a  broadcast  play  ;  and  as  a 
principle  it  should  be  sparsely  used,  if  broad- 
cast drama  is  to  remain  distinct  from  opera. 
Music  is  elder  sister  to  literature,  not  her 
handmaiden.  She  can  soar  to  heights 
beyond  literature,  and  the  highest  peak  of 
poetry  may  rightly  ascend  to  and  blend  with 
the  empyrean  of  music.  There  are  passions 
and  emotions  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
meaning  and  the  melody  of  words,  and  the 
melody  of  utterance  can  artistically  lead  to 
the  harmony  of  thought.  Music  can  be 
used  as  the  supernatural  climax  of  an  act  ; 
as  an  "  entr'acte,"  it  is  misused. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  lay  down  any 
rules  for  the  writing  of  broadcast  drama. 
To  do  so  would  be  as  injudicious  as  imper- 
tinent, because  broadcast  drama  should  be 
as  untrammelled  as  the  air  of  its  stage. 
But  I  have  tried  to  show  that  broadcast 
drama  offers  to  a  blind  writer  a  chance  of 
employing  his  secret  knowledge  of  sound 
in  weaving  words  into  sound  patterns  of 
dramatic  colour,  dramatic  atmosphere,  and 
dramatic  action.  It  is  not  beyond  conjecture 
that  he  may  teach  the  listener  to  see  sound. 
"  To  see  the  wind,  with  a  man  his  eyes,  it  is 
un possible,  the  nature  of  it  is  so  fine  and 
subtile,"  wrote  Roger  Ascham,  "  yet  this 
experience  of  the  wind  had  I  once 
myself."  ....  But  the  alchemy  of  all 
the  higher  transmutations  is  occult.  Are  we 
able  to  explain  how  the  play  of  sunlight  on  a 
cloud  can  send  a  soul  to  the  verge  of  the 
infinite,  or  how  rapture  can  swell  the  heart 
when  clear  through  the  tumult  of  time  love's 
song  sounds  : — 

"  I  am  the  rose  of  Sharon, 

And  the  lily  of  the  valleys. 

As  the  lily  among  the  thorns, 

So  is  my  love  among  the  daughters  "  ? 

(To  be  concluded.) 


An  Allotment  from  a  Rubbish  Heap. — For 

more  than  fourteen  years  a  strip  of  land  adjoining 
Eltham-Green  Methodist  Church  had  stood  idle. 
It  was  piled  high  with  builders'  rubbish,  and  no 
allotment  holder  would  tackle  it.  Then  William 
Groves  took  over  the  job,  an  ex-sailor  who  lost 
his  sight  after  leaving  the  service.  For  more 
than  a  year  he  has  been  toiling  ceaselessly,  and 
has  shifted  with  his  own  hands  six  lorry  loads 
of  refuse.  Now  the  site  is  cleared,  and  the  seeds 
which  Mr.  Groves  has  sown  are  beginning  to 
sprout. 
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BRITISH  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

XII. 

The  London  Society  for  Teaching  and  Training  the  Blind. 

1838. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


ONE  of  the  factors  which  at 
once  secures  the  attention 
{  of  most  social  workers  is  the 
I  knowledge  that  the  Institu- 
'  tions  with  which  they  are 
primarily     concerned     are 
those    organisations    whose 
activities  are  comprehensive  and  far-reaching. 
It    is   indisputable    that    the    work    of   the 
London  Society  for  Teaching  and  Training 
the  Blind  complies  with  such  a  condition,  for 
it  undertakes  the  all-embracing  task  of  pro- 
viding education,  training  and  employment 
for  those  who  come  within  the  scope  of  its 
activities,  whilst  the  declining  years  of  those 
who  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  organisa- 
tion are  made  comfortable  by  the  considera- 
tion that  pensions  are  secured  for  them  either 
from  the  funds  of  the  Institution  or  through 
other  sources  of  assistance  that  are  available. 
The   London    Society    for   Teaching   and 
Training  the  Blind,  whose  headquarters  are 
at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  is 
situate  in  the  Borough  of  Hampstead.     The 
origin  of  Hampstead  can  be  traced  to  early 
Saxon    times,   deriving  its  name  from   the 
words  "ham  stede"  or  homestead.  In  978  the 
first  grant  of  the  manor  was  made  by  Edgar 
the  Peaceable  to  his  minister  Magoda  for 
services  rendered.     This  grant   was  subse- 
quently made  over  to  the  Abbey  Church  of 
St.  Peter  at  Westminster,  and  in  986  was 
confirmed   to   the   monks   by    Edward   the 
Confessor.     The  little  chapelry  of  St.  Mary 
depended  upon  the  mother  church  at  Hendon, 
which  was  an  incumbency  in  the  gift  of  the 
Abbot  and  monks  of  the  Benedictine  Con- 
vent of  St.  Peter  at  Westminster.     Previous 
to  the  Reformation  the  Rector  of  Hendon 
was  responsible  for  the  priest  who  had  to 
serve  the  chapel  at  Hampstead.    In  1540,  at 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the  manor 
was  conferred  upon   the   new  bishopric   of 
Westminster,   but   in    1551,  it   having   been 
surrendered  to  the  King,  Edward  VI,  it  was 
granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Wroth.     In  1620  it 


was  acquired  by  purchase  by  Sir  Baptist 
Hickes,  first  Viscount  Campden,  and  in  1707 
it  was  purchased  by  Sir  William  Langhorne, 
Bart.,  and  subsequently  it  became  the 
inheritance  by  marriage  of  Sir  Thomas 
Spencer  Wilson,  from  whom  it  descended  in 
1818  to  Sir  Thomas  Mary  on- Wilson.  In 
1871  Sir  John  Maryon- Wilson  sold  his 
rights  over  Hampstead  Heath  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  for  £45,000.  The 
little  chapel  of  St.  Mary's  was  pulled  down 
in  1745,  when  the  present  church  dedicated 
to  St.  John  was  erected. 

West  Hampstead,  or  more  correctly  West 
End,  was  a  small  hamlet  which  belonged  to 
the  Prioress  of  Kilburn.  The  Shuttup  Hill 
Estate,  from  which  Shoot-up  Hill  takes  its 
name,  originally  belonged  to  the  Knights 
Templars,  and  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Order 
in  1312,  the  lands  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.  Later  on  in  Henry  VIII's  reign, 
when  the  religious  houses  were  dissolved, 
these  lands  came  into  possession  of  the 
Crown,  and  were  granted  to  Sir  Roger 
Colmeley,  and  ultimately  became  the  pro- 
perty of  private  owners. 

Thus  the  little  manor  of  Hampstead, 
officially  recorded  in  Domesday  Book,  passed 
through  the  mediaeval  centuries  in  compar- 
ative quietude ;  later  on  in  Georgian  times  it 
became  a  place  of  resort  for  people  taking 
the  air  and  drinking  the  water  from  its 
famous  "Wells";  then  in  Victorian  times 
became  the  dwelling-place  of  literary  and 
artistic  folk,  and  has  now  developed  into  a 
large  and  populous  London  suburb,  governed 
by  a  Mayor  and  Corporation  whose  aim  is 
to  live  up  to  their  most  appropriate  motto  : 
Not  for  one's  self,  but  for  all. 

The  present  Borough  of  Hampstead  com- 
prises a  population  of  88,947,  xne  rateable 
value  being  £1,523,340,  and  the  area  2,265 
acres.  The  chief  hospitals  and  institutions 
are  as  follows  :  Hampstead  and  North-west 
London   Hospital,   the  Children's   Hospital, 
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St.  Columba's  Hospital,  Queen  Mary's  Mater- 
nity Home,  St.  Peter's  Sisterhood,  and  the 
Clara  Baroness  de  Hirsch  Convalescent 
Home.  A  house  of  considerable  interest  and 
literary  association  is  Keats  House,  once 
occupied  by  the  poet,  which  is  now  main- 
tained as  a  museum.  Hampstead  is  the 
home  of  many  artistic  and  literary  people 
to-day  ;  at  least  a  dozen  famous  names 
come  to  mind  without  the  slightest  effort. 
The  home  of  the  late  John  Galsworthy  is  in 
Hampstead,  whilst  much  of  the  best  work 
of  such  well-known  journalists  as  J.  L. 
Garvin  and  Ivor  Brown,  etc.,  has  been 
composed  in  the  attractive  environment  of 
this  interesting  suburb.  The  borough  is  well 
supplied  with  elementary,  secondary  and 
technical  schools,  together  with  the  Uni- 
versity College  of  Westfield.  Among  the 
special  schools  is  one  situate  in  the  sub- 
district  of  Swiss  Cottage,  known  as  the  Lon- 
don Society  for  Teaching  and  Training  the 
Blind,  which  was  founded  in  the  year  1838. 

The  sub-district  of  Swiss  Cottage  derives 
its  name  from  the  hostelry  known  as  "  The 
Swiss  Cottage,"  which  was  built  in  the  year 
1845.  It  stands  at  the  junction  of  Belsize 
and  Finchley  Roads,  and  was  at  the  time  the 
only  building  between  the  manor  of  Belsize 
and  the  Hampstead  Heath  district.  Finchley 
Road  was  actually  made  in  1830,  but  no 
building  was  carried  out  in  this  part  until  after 
the  year  1845.  Originally  a  toll-gate  stood 
close  to  the  Swiss  Cottage,  but  this  ap- 
parently was  removed  when  building  opera- 
tions were  commenced.  The  hostelry  is,  of 
course,  built  in  the  Swiss  style,  hence  its 
name.  Its  appearance  has  not  greatly 
altered  since  its  erection. 

'  The  London  Society  for  Teaching  the 
Blind  to  Read  "  was  originally  the  title  of 
the  Society  which  now  has  its  headquarters 
at  Swiss  Cottage,  and  it  was  established  as 
the  result  of  the  efforts  of  a  Mr.  Lucas, 
whose  system  of  embossing  literature  for  the 
use  of  the  blind  is  now  one  of  the  important 
facts  of  our  historical  development.  By  1839 
the  number  of  pupils  had  increased  to  53, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  find  more  ex- 
tensive accommodation.  In  1842  a  craft- 
instructor  in  basketry  was  appointed  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  by  the  year  1845 
the  curriculum  included  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,     geography,     geometry,     handi- 


crafts, and  music.  The  main  buildings  of  the 
Institution  at  Swiss  Cottage  were  officially 
opened  in  1847,  the  structure  having  cost 
about  £4,500.  The  year  1854  seems  to  have 
been  an  era  of  remarkable  progress,  for  we 
are  informed  that  a  number  of  free  places  in 
the  Institution  were  then  first  established. 
Many  of  the  pupils  by  this  time  had  gained  im- 
portant posts  as  organists  and  teachers  and 
the  reputation  of  the  Institution  for  thor- 
oughness and  efficiency  had  gained  an 
enviable  prestige.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  in  the  year  1861  the  system  of 
Braille  reading  and  writing  was  introduced, 
though  apparently  not  received  with  any 
degree  of  enthusiasm.  A  setback  seems  to 
have  temporarily  arisen  about  this  time 
owing,  we  presume,  to  the  acute  industrial 
depression  which  existed  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  note 
that  by  indomitable  perseverance  the 
directors  weathered  the  storm,  and  soon 
were  able  to  report  substantial  progress 
again,  for  by  1863  the  organisation  was  free 
of  debt  and  a  new  building  fund  was 
inaugurated.  The  organisation  continued  at 
intervals  to  make  alterations  and  extensions 
to  their  building  and  in  the  year  1881  a 
legacy  of  £10,000  was  received  from  Henry 
Gardner.  Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  writing  of  this 
period,  says  "There  was  no  wild  whirl  of 
ideas  as  to  how  it  should  be  spent,  but  only 
a  groan  at  the  dreadful  thought  that  annual 
subscriptions  might  be  dried  up  in  conse- 
quence of  so  large  a  bequest  ! 

In  the  Jubilee  year  of  the  Institution,  1888, 
further  extensions  were  made  to  the  building, 
a  new  basket  department  was  erected,  and 
other  necessary  improvements  effected.  It 
was  not  until  the  year  1891  that  the  Lucas 
type  was  discarded  in  favour  of  the  adoption 
of  other  and  more  satisfactory  systems  of 
embossed  literature. 

May  we  pause  here  to  emphasise  the  fact 
that  the  development  and  progress  of  this 
and  similar  foundations  are  quite  legitimately 
ascribed  to  voluntary  effort.  Long  before 
the  advent  of  the  State  or  municipalities  into 
the  politics  of  the  blind  world  these  organisa- 
tions had  performed  all  the  essential  work 
incidental  to  the  maintenance  of  every  far- 
flung  activity  which  is  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  the  blind  community.  Ex- 
perimental work  which  had  cost  considerable 
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sums  of  money  and  which  had  absorbed  the 
energies  of  innumerable  good  people  all  went 
to  the  making  of  a  system  which  in  its 
essentials  does  not  differ  fundamentally 
to-day  from  the  foundations  that  were  so 
well  and  safely  laid  by  the  old  pioneers  and 
philanthropists. 

In  the  year  1893  a  department  for  teaching 
of  pianoforte  tuning  was  inaugurated  and 
has  continued  its  activities  for  over  40  years. 
The  printing  of  Braille  was  added  to  the 
many  activities  of  the  Institution  in  1899, 
and  in  1907  the  Society  was  made  a  certified 
school  under  the  Board  of  Education,  receiv- 
ing grants  which  made  the  financial  position 
considerably  easier.  In  1910  machine  knit- 
ting was  introduced,  and  the  year  1912 
witnessed  still  further  extensions  to  the 
buildings.  Two  years  later  the  boot  repair- 
ing department  was  opened. 

We  need  not  here  discuss  the  events  which 
so  rapidly  superseded  each  other  for  the  next 
few  years,  save  to  say  that  in  the  year  192 1 
the  Institution  undertook  to  conduct  the 
Home  Workers'  Scheme  on  behalf  of  the 
L.C.C.  operating  on  the  North  side  of  the 
Thames,  and  in  the  adjacent  counties  of 
Middlesex,  Essex,  Bucks,  Berkshire  and 
Hertfordshire,  and  is  now  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  successful  schemes  in  the  country. 
Some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  organisation 
may  be  gained  from  the  following  facts, 
recorded  in  1935  : — 

Children  in  Elementary  School 
Pupils  receiving  Technical  Training  : 

1.  From  16-20  years  of  age 

2.  Adult  Pupils 
Employed  in  Workshops 

„    under  Home  Workers' Scheme 
Pensioners 


It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
London  Society  for  Teaching  and  Training 
the  Blind  has  made  a  most  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  welfare  of  the  adult  blind  in 
London  and  the  adjacent  counties.  This 
statement  is  amply  confirmed  by  facts  cover- 
ing the  last  six-years  period  for  which 
figures  are  available. 


Boys 

Girls 

and 

Men. 

and 
Women 

Total 

43 

46 

89 

23 

29 

52 

34 

4 

38 

123 

35 

1.58 

141 

us 

259 

4 

5 

9 

368 

237 

605 

Economic 

Augmentation 

Year. 

Earnings. 

of  Wages. 

Sales. 

/ 

£ 

£ 

929-30 

6,654 

7,702 

17.316 

93o-3i 

6,034 

8,027 

18,997 

931-32 

7.177 

8,946 

19.831 

932-33 

••         7.548        • 

6,720 

20,977 

933-34 

8,009 

7.437 

22,280 

934-35 

8,249 

7.429 

22,697 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without 
making  the  briefest  possible  reference  to  a 
number  of  graduates  from  this  Institution 
who  have  succeeded  in  the  musical  profes- 
sion. The  present  music  master  can  quite 
legitimately  claim  a  number  of  conspicuous 
successes  for  his  pupils,  both  as  executants 
and  as  composers  ;  they  have  won  distinc- 
tion for  themselves  and  for  the  school  with 
which  they  have  been  associated. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  do  more  here 
than  outline  the  activities  of  the  organisation, 
but  even  such  a  record  of  achievement 
conclusively  shows  that  the  Society  is 
admirably  fulfilling  its  destiny.  The  great 
potentialities  for  usefulness  which  it  is  ever 
displaying  must  be  a  source  of  intense 
gratification  to  all  who  are  concerned  with 
the  administration  of  so  admirable  an 
institution. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Jubilee  Poems  by  the  Blind. — Mrs.  Russell,  of 
Dunstable,  who  is  82  years  of  age  and  blind, 
composed  a  Jubilee  poem  "  Jubilee  Greetings  " 
and  sent  it  to  the  King,  who  has  graciously 
accepted  it.  Mrs.  Russell  composed  a  poem  to 
Oueen  Alexandra  on  the  death  of  King  Edward, 
and  still  treasures  the  Queen's  reply. 

Mr.  Joseph  Mulliner,  Crewe,  has  also  written 
a  Jubilee  poem,  which  has  also  been  accepted 
by  His  Majesty.  One  of  Mr.  Mulliner's  proud 
possessions  is  a  letter  from  the  Private  Secretary 
conveying  the  Royal  thanks  for  the  copy  of  his 
verses.  As  Mr.  Mulliner  is  something  of  a 
musician  as  well  as  a  poet,  he  composed  a  tune 
for  his  poem.  This  he  hummed  over  to  the 
blind  Home  Teacher,  Mr.  Cornes,  who  without 
any  written  notes  played  the  air  while  Mr. 
Mulliner  sang  his  song  at  the  Annual  Picnic  of 
the  Crewe  and  Nantwich  blind  folk  on  the  6th 
June. 

Young  Blind  Novelist. — Blind  since  she  was  a 
few  days  old,  Miss  Lillian  Ivers,  aged  20,  of 
Shuttle  Street,  Tyldesley,  an  employee  at  a 
Bolton  workshop  for  the  blind,  has  just  com- 
pleted her  latest  novel,  "  Love,  Life,  and 
Laughter."  Completed  in  two  months,  she  has 
written  it  in  Braille,  from  which  it  is  typed. 

Bradford  Mat  Maker's  Wireless  Talk  on 
"Freedom." — Mr.  John  Moore,  a  twenty-six- 
year-old  Bradford  mat  maker,   who  is  nearly 
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blind,  broadcast  a  talk  on  "  Freedom  "  on  the 
National  wavelength  on  4th  June.  He  read  his 
talk  from  a  Braille  manuscript.  He  has  a 
remarkable  knowledge  of  social,  economic  and 
labour  problems,  and  we  hope  to  publish  his 
Talk  in  the  next  issue  of  The  New  Beacon. 
Mr.  Moore  is  a  fluent  Esperantist,  and  has 
spoken  at  several  international  Esperanto 
congresses,  including  two  held  at  Budapest  and 
Antwerp.  For  two  years  he  has  represented  the 
National  League  of  the  Blind  on  the  Trades 
Council  Executive,  and  for  ten  years  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Workers'  Educational 
Association.  A  prominent  Labour  Party  worker, 
he  founded  the  West  Ward  Labour  Group  in 
Bradford. 

Young  Musician's  Success. — Mr.  Harold  Jeans, 
of  Hexham,  Northumberland,  formerly  of 
Newcastle  Victoria  Blind  School,  and  now  a 
student  at  the  Royal  Normal  College,  has  gained 
the  L.R.A.M.  degree.  Although  only  18  years 
of  age,  he  is  an  expert  at  the  organ  and  a  brilliant 
pianist. 

East  Anglian  School  Choir  and  Country 
Dancing  Successes. — At  the  Norwich  Musical 
Competition  Festival  held  at  Norwich  last 
month,  the  East  Anglian  School  for  Blind 
and  Deaf  Children,  Goriest on-on-Sea,  secured 
several  notable  successes.  In  the  Elementary 
Schools  Choir  class  they  gained  second  place 
with  166  marks,  being  one  mark  behind  the 
winning  Choir.  Sir  Edward  Bairstow,  the 
adjudicator,  said  they  "  had  a  very  sweet  tone 
and  very  clear  speech  .  .  .  there  was  a  capital 
swing  about  it.  They  concentrated  intelligently 
on  the  story  to  be  told  in  the  song." 

In  the  Country  Dancing,  judged  by  Mrs. 
Kennedy,  they  secured  top  marks  in  the  two 
events  for  which  they  entered.  Mrs.  Kennedy 
said,  "  They  seem  to  have  got  something  the 
others  have  not  got,  they  show  such  dignity  in 
their  dancing  and  tremendous  meaning."  She 
continued,  "  I  have  never  seen  such  dignity 
and  control,  I  should  like  to  see  a  slow  motion 
picture  of  them." 

In  the  Country  Dancing  in  the  Girl  Guides' 
class,  two  teams  were  entered  and  these  tied 
for  top  place,  securing  88  marks,  the  next 
highest  getting  74  marks. 

A  Deaf  and  Blind  Musician. — Helen  May 
Martin,  deaf  and  blind  musician  of  Merriam, 
Kan.,  U.S.A.,  "  hears  "  her  favourite  musical 
selections  with  the  aid  of  an  empty  tin  can. 

By  placing  an  empty  can  in  her  lap,  she  can 
"  hear  "  the  music  through  the  vibrations. 

Dubbed  the  "  world's  most  talented  girl  "  by 
Helen  Keller,  her  personal  friend,  and  Ignace 
Paderewski,  Miss  Martin  plays  the  piano  so 
well  that  she  attracted  the  famed  Polish  pianist 
to  two  of  her  recitals. 


Helen  May  learned  to  play  the  piano  through 
vibrations  in  her  feet.  Through  careful  watching 
Mrs.  Helen  Martin,  her  mother,  found  this 
out  when  the  girl  was  little  more  than  a  babe, 
and  taught  her  music  by  allowing  her  to  place 
her  foot  on  the  piano  pedals  when  Mrs.  Martin 
played.  She  is  said  to  be  the  only  deaf  and 
blind  pianist  in  the  world. 

Besides  playing  the  piano,  Helen  May  cooks, 
keeps  house,  tats,  weaves  and  has  gained  nation- 
wide recognition  for  research  work  in  vibrations 
accomplished  through  her  at  Northwestern 
University. 

"  She  has  been  credited  with  doing  more  in 
the  field  of  vibration  than  any  other  one  person," 
her  mother  explained.  "  Her  sense  of  vibration 
is  so  keen  that  famed  research  workers  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  more  through  her  than 
is  possible  through  a  normal  person." 

Piano  Teacher's  Degree. — Mr.  F.  Crisp,  aged 
20,  of  Penzance,  who  is  blind,  has  obtained  his 
L.R.A.M.  degree  as  a  teacher  of  the  piano. 

Blind  Team  in  Musical  Tournament.— A 
team  from  the  Victoria  School  for  the  Blind, 
Newcastle,  was  placed  second  in  a  team-reading 
competition  at  the  North  of  England  Musical 
Tournament,  held  at  Newcastle  last  month. 

Blind  Solo  Singers'  Successes. — A  blind  soloist, 
Mr.  Herbert  Pritchard,  53,  Summer  Street, 
Belfast,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Albert  Taylor, 
A.R.C.M.,  Belfast,  also  blind,  won  the  most 
coveted  trophy  at  Ballymena  Feis,  the  Morton 
Cup,  for  the  best  solo  performance,  confined  to 
prize-winners.  Mr.  Pritchard,  who  sang  "The 
Erl  King,"  was  previously  awarded  the  Waide 
Challenge  Cup  and  miniature  as  winner  of  the 
interpretation  class,  and  he  was  also  third  in 
the  bass  solo  competition.  Dr.  Percy  Hull,  the 
adjudicator,  congratulated  him  on  his  delightful 
interpretation  of  the  song. 

Mr.  R.  Furness,  of  W'arrington,  gained  second 
place  in  the  baritone  class  at  Morecambe 
Festival  last  month.  The  adjudicator  des- 
cribed his  singing  of  C.  H.  Parry's  "  A  Lover's 
Garland"  as  "  the  loveliest  thing  I  have  heard 
this  morning." 

Blind  Pianist's  Music  Festival  Success. — At 
the  Buxton  and  North  Derbyshire  Music 
Festival  last  month  Mr.  Harold  W.  Buxton,  a 
totally  blind  young  man  from  Sheffield,  was 
placed  fourth  in  the  open  pianoforte  class.  The 
adjudicator,  Dr.  Armstrong  Gibbs,  commended 
him  for  the  technical  skill  of  his  playing. 

Blind  Mathematician's  Brilliant  Mental  Cal- 
culation.— Portugal  is  filled  with  wonder  and 
admiration  for  Manoel  Moreira,  a  poor  and 
uneducated  blind  mathematician  who  has  been 
performing  brilliant  feats  of  mental  mathematical 
calculation. 
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The  discovery  of  this  man's  unusual  gift  was 
accidental.  Prof.  Arthur  Cohen,  a  well-known 
mathematician,-  after  making  some  preliminarj' 
tests,  tried  some  complicated  arithmetical 
problems  which  Manoel  Moreira,  after  a  few 
minutes'  concentration,  solved  with  perfect 
accuracy. 

A  real  experimental  session  was  held  at  the 
Army  and  Navy  Club  where  his  calculation  was 
verified  by  prominent  mathematicians.  In  the 
presence  of  20  judges,   Moreira  was  presented 


with  most  difficult  tests  from  which  he  emerged 
triumphant. 

Among  the  tests  were  the  multiplication  of  13 
digits  by  six  digits  and  of  21  by  15,  and  the 
division  of  13  digits  by  six,  all  of  which  he 
solved  without  a  mistake.  One  hour  after  the 
mental  multiplication  of  13  digits  by  six  digits, 
in  spite  of  having  afterwards  solved  other 
difficult  sums,  he  was  able  to  repeat,  digit  by 
digit,  the  initial  sum,  even  stating  that  124 
digits  would  be  found  in  it.     This  was  correct. 


STORIES    OF    DELIVERANCE. 

IV.-LUDIVINE  LACHANCE— (Concluded). 


1UDIVINE  LACHANCE  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Montreal  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  in  June, 
191 1,  and  remained  there  until 
her  death  in  1918.  In  the 
Jseven  years,  through  the  un- 
_^^ remitting"  care  of  the  nuns,  and 
especially  of  Sister  Marie  Angelique,  she  was 
transformed  from  something  hardly  human, 
prone  to  violent  outbursts  of  rage,  and 
apparently  indifferent  to  kindness,  into  a 
simple,  happy,  intelligent  girl,  retarded  cer- 
tainly, but  in  no  sense  mentally  deficient. 

From  the  very  day  of  her  arrival,  Sister 
Angelique  kept  a  detailed  record  of  her 
progress,  noting  every  symptom  of  appar- 
ently awakening  intelligence  with  meticulous 
care,  and  ever  watchful  for  any  sign  of 
logical  reasoning,  rather  than  mere  instinct. 
Of  Ludivine's  three  remaining  senses — 
touch,  taste  and  smell — only  taste  seemed 
normal.  She  was  greedy,  but  she  showed  a 
marked  preference  for  delicately-flavoured 
food  ;  her  sense  of  smell  had  degenerated 
to  a  point  at  which  she  seemed  positively 
to  prefer  strong  and  even  nauseating 
scents,  and  her  sense  of  touch  was  extremely 
poor.  Her  hands  were  weak  and  nerveless, 
and  her  fingers  almost  shrivelled ;  for  a 
considerable  time  she  used  only  thumb  and 
forefinger,  and  even  those  very  awkwardly. 

Her  general  health  was  very  poor,  and  she 
walked  with  difficulty.  She  had  never 
known  what  it  was  to  go  up  and  down  stairs, 
and  one  of  her  first  lessons  was  one  in  stair- 
climbing,  the  Sister  placing  the  banister 
within  her  shrunken  hand,  and  her  feet  in 
position  on  the  stair. 

In  view  of  her  very  indifferent   general 


health,  the  Sisters  decided  that  it  woidd  be 
well  to  have  her  thoroughly  examined  by  a 
doctor,  and  after  she  had  been  about  three 
weeks  at  the  Convent  she  was  taken  into 
the  town  to  see  him.  It  was  her  first  venture 
outside  the  Convent  walls,  and  the  three 
weeks  that  had  elapsed  since  her  admission 
had,  on  the  whole,  passed  fairly  calmly. 
There  had  been  occasional  outbursts  of 
meaningless  rage,  but  they  had  grown  more 
infrequent  as  time  went  on. 

However,  the  little  excursion  proved  a 
rather  terrible  failure.  As  soon  as  she 
arrived,  she  burst  into  tears,  cries,  and  wild 
gesticulations.  The  doctor,  a  man  of  con- 
siderable experience  and  understanding  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  shook  his  head  :  "I 
am  afraid  you  will  be  able  to  make  nothing 
of  her,"  he  said.  "  She  is  only  an  animal." 
Very  disheartened,  the  nuns  returned,  though 
Sister  Angelique  was  determined  to  persevere. 

About  five  weeks  after  Ludivine's  admis- 
sion to  the  Convent,  it  was  observed  that 
she  was  greatly  distressed,  and  kept  trying 
to  catch  hold  of  those  who  came  and  went 
about  her.  No  reason  could  be  found  for 
her  wretchedness,  but,  finally,  someone  put 
an  arm  about  her,  and  her  face  cleared. 
Vaguely,  and  probably  without  any  definite 
consciousness  of  what  she  wanted,  she  was 
reaching  out  for  affection  ;  and  it  was  to 
be  given  to  her  in  full  measure. 

By  this  time  she  had  learned  the  meaning 
of  a  small  number  of  signs,  but  because  sign- 
language  alone  cannot  take  anyone  very  far, 
Sister  Angelique  decided  that  she  must  try 
to  teach  Ludivine  a  primitive  form  of  speech 
through  the  manual  alphabet,  at  first 
teaching  her  only  the  first  letter  of  a  word, 
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and  later,  if  she  made  progress,  proceeding 
to  the  spelling  of  the  whole  word. 

She  was  very  fond  of  eggs,  and  an  egg  was 
given  to  her  while  Sister  Angelique  made 
the  sign  for  0  [ceuf).  For  the  first  two  days, 
the  lesson  only  annoyed  Ludivine,  who 
scratched  and  bit  her  teacher,  but  on  the 
third  she  tried  to  reproduce  the  sign  herself, 
and  a  beginning  was  made.  Other  signs 
followed,  and  within  a  month,  several  new 
ones  had  been  learned,  though  the  fact  that 
she  still  could  only  use  her  thumb  and  index- 
finger  made  progress  difficult.  Finger  train- 
ing by  means  of  opening  and  shutting  boxes, 
threading  beads,  and  winding  wool  went  on 
continually,  while  every  meal-time  was 
made  to  serve  as  a  lesson  in  the  manners  of 
civilised  society.  Ludivine  bore  with  it 
docilely  enough,  so  long  as  she  was  supervised 
— "  but  if  her  exploring  hands  did  not  find 
anyone  beside  her,  it  was  soon  apparent 
that  her  veneer  of  good  manners  was 
superficial  ;  both  her  hands  would  go  into 
the  dish,  and,  helping  herself  greedily  with 
complete  disregard  for  spoon  and  fork,  she 
would  fill  her  mouth,  gulp  down  her  food, 
and  rock  from  side  to  side  as  she  licked  her 
fingers,  grunting  with  satisfaction." 

Sister  Angelique  and  she  spent  long  hours 
wandering  over  the  Convent,  through  kit- 
chens, store-rooms,  classrooms,  and  gardens, 
for  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  anything 
like  formal  lessons  to  be  attempted  ;  Ludi- 
vine's  long  years  of  practical  imprisonment 
could  only  be  atoned  for  by  weeks  and 
months  spent  in  exploration  of  a  world  that 
is  the  normal  child's  heritage  from  the 
moment  it  can  walk. 

Two  months  after  Ludivine's  arrival  at 
the  Institution  she  was  taken  once  again 
to  see  the  doctor  ;  and  on  this  occasion  his 
verdict  was  far  more  favourable  :  "  You 
brought  me  a  little  animal  at  the  beginning 
of  the  summer,  and  to-day  you  return  with 
a  human  being.  Your  pupil  is  assuredly  no 
imbecile.    Go  on,  Sister,  go  on." 

It  is  impossible  here  to  trace  in  detail  the 
slow  steps  of  Ludivine's  gradual  emancipa- 
tion, but  a  few  stories  of  the  first  year's 
awakening  may  be  given.  One  shows 
vividly  that  though  she  was  still  mentally 
only  a  little  child,  far  more  like  a  five-year- 
old  than  a  girl  of  sixteen,  she  had  a  distinct 
will  of  her  own.  Sister  Marie  Angelique  was 
anxious  to  teach  her  to  discriminate  between 


things  of  different  shape,  and  so  took  from 
her  the  beads  of  which  she  had  grown  very 
fond,  and  gave  her  in  their  place  wooden 
cylinders,  spheres,  and  cubes,  pierced  for 
threading.  Ludivine  at  once  showed  that 
she  disapproved  of  the  change,  and  began  to 
look  everywhere  for  the  hidden  beads.  Next 
day  the  same  thing  happened,  and  on  the 
third,  taking  the  despised  wooden  shapes, 
she  found  a  cupboard  which  she  had  never 
used  before  and  put  them  there,  evidently 
hoping  that  Sister  Angelique  would  agree 
to  leave  them  undisturbed,  and  return  the 
longed-for  beads.  However,  she  was  doomed 
to  disappointment  ;  every  day,  for  ten  days 
she  asked  for  the  beads  in  vain,  and  was 
always  offered  the  wooden  shapes  in  their 
place.  Then  it  seemed  to  dawn  upon  her 
that  something  was  expected  of  her,  and 
she  picked  up  the  shapes  and  with  a  very  ill- 
grace  threaded  them,  but  without  making 
any  attempt  to  sort  them.  As  she  did  so, 
Sister  Angelique  gently  unthreaded  each 
completed  string,  so  that  the  task  threatened 
to  be  unending.  Very  angry,  Ludivine 
picked  them  all  up,  put  them  into  a  box, 
and  once  more  shut  the  box  into  a  cupboard. 
A  few  more  days  elapsed,  and  Ludivine, 
faced  once  more  with  the  hated  box,  suddenly 
and  with  complete  accuracy  separated  the 
different  shapes,  and  arranged  the  sets 
neatly  in  three  boxes. 

Curiously  enough,  although  she  was  totally 
blind,  and  had  been  brought  up  in  conditions 
of  squalor  and  poverty,  she  had  a  quite 
distinct  love  of  dress.  On  one  occasion 
when  she  was  given  a  new  frock  she  told 
Sister  Angelique  that  she  no  longer  had  her 
old  one,  and  showed  the  Sister  the  empty 
hook  in  the  wardrobe,  from  which  it  usually 
hung  ;  it  was  only  later  that  the  nun  found 
it  in  a  waste-paper  basket,  all  in  tatters. 
As  a  punishment,  Ludivine  had  the  new  frock 
taken  from  her  for  a  whole  day. 

She  soon  showed  that  she  was  by  nature 
an  orderly  person,  and  she  kept  her  belong- 
ings neatly,  folding  up  her  clothes,  putting 
away  her  handicraft  materials,  and  even 
sewing  on  her  own  buttons.  On  one  occasion, 
she  woke  during  the  night,  and  found  that  a 
button  had  come  off  her  nightdress,  so  she 
got  up,  went  to  Sister  Angelique,  awoke  her 
and  asked  for  needle  and  thread.  The  nun, 
tired  and  sleepy,  suggested  that  she  should 
wait  until  the  morning,  but  Ludivine  was 
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horrified,  and  insisted  on  doing  her  mending 
at  once. 

Vanity  and  greed  seem  to  have  been  her 
besetting  sins,  and  she  did  not  take  at  all 
kindly  at  first  to  Sister  Angelique's  rule  that 
the  sweets  given  to  her  by  visitors  to  the 
Institution  must  be  handed  round  to  others  ; 
but  the  nun  knew  how  to  combine  kindliness 
with  firmness,  and  Ludivine  became,  under 
her  tuition,  a  generous-minded  member  of 
the  community.  In  order  that  she  might 
not  prove  too  severe  a  tax  on  the  time  and 
strength  of  Sister  Angelique,  who  had  other 
duties  to  consider,  another  nun,  herself  a 
deaf-mute,  was,  after  the  first  vear,  entrusted 
with  a  good  deal  of  the  care  of  Ludivine, 
keeping  her  company  and  helping  her  with 
her  handicrafts  and  lessons,  when  more 
formal  education  began. 

From  the  autumn  of  1912  onwards,  Sister 
Angelique  gave  her  lessons  in  Braille,  and 
the  chaplain  devised  special  apparatus  for 
her,  consisting  of  a  table  surrounded  by 
hooks  on  which  were  hung  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  embossed  in  ordinary  print  and  in 
Braille  characters.  On  the  top  of  a  black- 
board there  was  another  row  of  hooks,  and 
when  Ludivine  was  told  to  write  the  word 
"  doll  "  on  the  board,  she  would  select  the 
letters  d,  o,  1,  1,  from  her  table,  hang  them 
up  on  the  blackboard,  and,  perhaps,  if  she 
wished  to  make  her  demonstration  even 
more  graphic,  suspend  her  doll  itself  on  the 
fifth  hook  ! 

One  would  have  expected  that  so  far  as 
religious  training  and  teaching  were  con- 
cerned, the  nuns  might  in  their  natural  zeal 
have  been  tempted  to  begin  their  instruction 
in  spiritual  things  before  Ludivine  was  cap- 
able of  understanding  them.  But  they  were 
too  wise  and  understanding  for  this,  and  it 
was  not  until  she  had  been  for  fifteen 
months  in  the  Institution  that  the  chaplain 
began  her  spiritual  education.  She  had 
already  grown  accustomed  to  following 
Sister  Angelique  into  the  convent  chapel, 
where  the  quiet  and  calm  seemed  to  soothe 
her  rather  turbulent  spirit,  and  she  had 
learned  to  repeat  one  or  two  little  prayers  ; 
otherwise  her  training  in  the  things  of  the 
spirit  was  deferred  till  the  chaplain  felt  that 
the  right  moment  had  come  for  it  to  begin. 

She  was  very  fond  of  him,  and  responded 
simply  and  eagerly  to  the  teaching  he  gave, 


and  finally  in  1916  she  made  her  first 
Communion. 

Already  her  health  was  beginning  to  flag, 
and  the  long  years  of  seclusion  in  the  poor 
home  from  which  she  had  come  were  begin- 
ning to  take  their  toll.  But  although  her 
health  declined,  her  awakening  interest  in 
the  world  around  her  grew  ;  after  a  period 
of  ill-health  she  would  "  always  return  to 
the  fray  courageous  and  ardent,  with  un- 
diminished hunger  for  intellectual  and 
spiritual  knowledge,  while  her  thin  white 
hands  were  almost  always  busy  with  some 
little  task.  She  was  always  docile  now, 
always  smiling,  sometimes  mischievous,  but 
happy  in  her  life  and  in  her  lot." 

Sister  Marie  Angelique  would  take  her 
down  into  the  town  to  visit  friends  and  to 
shop,  and  from  time  to  time  her  parents 
would  come  to  the  Convent  to  see  her. 
She  always  received  them  with  great  delight, 
and  would  proudly  show  them  the  baskets 
or  raffia  work  on  which  she  was  engaged. 
At  Christmas  she  would  write  to  them  in 
Braille  :  "  Father  and  mother,  I  love  you  ; 
Father,  bless  me,  I  beg.    Ludivine." 

She  was  devotedly  cared  for  in  her  last 
illness  by  the  Sisters  and  the  Chaplain,  and 
died  in  May,  1918. 

REVLEWS 
REPORTS 

Home. 

Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

In  the  Report  for  the  year  ended  March 
3ist,i935,itissatisfactory  to  note  that  workers 
have  had  full-time  employment  during  the 
whole  period.  OnMarch3ist,  1935,  there  were 
48  pupils  and  76  journeymen  workers.  Sales 
amounted  to  £29,996,  showing  an  increase  of 
£387  for  the  year.  On  account  of  the  re- 
duction in  number  of  residential  pupils  from 
67  to  40,  the  hostels  have  been  reorganised 
so  that  all  pupils  are  now  accommodated  in 
two  hostels.  The  former  girls'  hostel  has 
been  converted  into  a  welfare  centre  for 
employees,  with  a  dining  room  for  their  use. 
Evening  classes  have  been  continued  for 
physical  training  and  general  knowledge. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  number  of  Home 
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Workers  was  94,  and  the  service  of  Home 
Teaching  and  Social  Welfare  has  been  con- 
tinued by  the  Supervisor  and  11  home 
teachers  among  the  1,825  cases  on  the 
Register. 

National  Baby   Week  Council. 

In  the  Annual  Report  for  1934  it  is  stated 
that  during  the  year  the  Council's  assistance 
was  sought  in  connection  with  1,056  (as 
compared  with  900  in  the  previous  year) 
local  Baby  Weeks,  Health  and  Baby  Weeks, 
Health  '  Weeks,  Baby  Days,  Baby  Com- 
petitions, casual  local  propaganda  activities, 
such  as  film  displays,  lectures,  addresses  and 
so  forth.  The  Annual  Conference  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Infant  Mortality,  organised  to  take  place 
during  National  Baby  Week,  was  held  at 
Birmingham  on  July  3rd,  4th  and  5th,  and 
during  the  morning  session  on  July  5th,  for 
which  the  Baby  Week  Council  was  respon- 
sible, the  gathering  discussed  "  How  the 
solution  of  nutritional  problems  may  be 
furthered  by  propaganda  means."  Baby 
Sunday,  on  July  1st,  was  much  more  widely 
observed  than  usual,  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Council,  supported  its 
observance.  A  number  of  competitions 
were  organised  during  the  year  in  accordance 
with  usual  custom. 

Braille  Missionary  Union. 

The  Report  for  1934  states  that  the  work 
during  the  year  has  proved  full  of  encourage- 
ment, and  the  membership  of  the  Union 
has  been  considerably  enlarged.  Letters 
from  missionaries  in  China,  India,  Syria, 
Cyprus,  Africa,  Spain  and  Portugal,  all 
testify  to  the  value  of  the  work  done.  The 
Organising  Secretary  of  the  Boy  Scouts' 
Association  in  Nigeria  suggests  that  the 
3,000  Scouts  and  Rovers  in  Nigeria  might 
specially  consider  learning  Braille  and  teach- 
ing blind  children  to  read  in  "  a  country 
where  practically  nothing  is  done  for  the 
blind."  The  Missionary  Union's  output  of 
work  in  its  stereotyping  department  during 
the  year  has  included  nearly  2,000  volumes 
in  Arabic,  Czech,  Malagasy,  Mandarin,  Serbo- 
Croat  and  Spanish. 

Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust. 

The  2 1st  Annual  Report  of  the  Trust  for 
1934  gives  an  interesting  account  of  three 
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important  new  lines  of  policy,  in  its  services 
for  land  settlement,  youth,  and  music.  In 
conformity  with  the  wishes  of  its  founder, 
it  continues  to  watch  closely  the  trend  of 
social  and  educational  forces,  in  order  that 
it  may  help  in  the  pioneer  work  connected 
with  new  movements,  only  withdrawing  its 
help  when  such  movements  have  received 
sufficient  impetus.  Thus  it  is  making  a 
grant  of  £10,000  towards  the  cost  of  two 
schemes  approved  by  the  Land  Settlement 
Association,  part  to  be  devoted  to  a  co- 
operative colony  experiment  in  Potton,  for 
the  settlement  of  forty  men  and  their 
families  from  depressed  areas,  and  part  to  a 
scheme  of  "  bareland  "  holdings  near  Dur- 
ham. Further  it  is  considering  the  possibility 
of  setting  aside  large  sums  for  Land  Settle- 
ment during  the  period  1936-40,  if  advised 
to  do  so  by  its  investigator,  who  is  preparing 
a  report  on  Small  Holdings.  With  regard 
to  youth,  the  trustees  are  prepared  to 
continue  to  help  headquarters  organisations 
to  strengthen  their  machinery,  national  and 
regional,  and  consider  that  there  is  real  need 
for  short  courses  of  training  for  club  leaders. 
In  order  to  encourage  amateur  music,  they 
propose  to  set  aside  a  five-year  allocation 
from  which  guarantees  against  loss  can  be 
given  to  amateur  music  societies,  to  en- 
courage them  to  continue  in  being,  and  to 
raise  the  standard  of  their  work. 

Bournemouth  Blind  Aid  Society — A 
Correction. 

We  very  much  regret  an  error  in  the  notice 
of  the  Report  of  this  Society  on  page  139  of 
the  last  issue  of  The  New  Beacon.  The 
second  paragraph,  beginning  "  The  62nd 
Annual  Report  "  was  wrongly  inserted,  and 
does  not  apply  to  the  Society. 

Imperial. 

Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1934  celebrates  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Associ- 
ation by  Mr.  Philip  Layton.  Work  began  on 
his  initiative  in  1908,  when  a  small  workshop 
was  opened  and  four  blind  men  admitted  to 
be  taught  the  making  of  brooms.  A  picture 
of  the  workshop  is  given  in  the  Report,  and, 
by  way  of  contrast,  another  picture  of  the 
present  fine  buildings  in  Sherbrooke  Street 
West.  To-day  there  are  23  pupils  in  the 
School,  47  men  and  women  employed  in  the 
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workshop,  25  pensioners,  and  72  persons 
reached  by  the  Association's  Home  Teaching 
service.  In  spite  of  difficulties  it  has  been 
possible  to  keep  all  the  blind  employees  at 
work  through  the  year,  and  there  have  been 
no  wage  cuts,  while  sales  have  shown  an  in- 
crease of  20  per  cent.  The  Report  is  attrac- 
tively illustrated. 

Tasmanian  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  37th  Report,  for  1933-34,  states  that 
the  Institution  has  now  been  incorporated 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  thus  has  had 
conferred  upon  it  full  legal  status.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  note  that  the  prevention  of 
blindness  has  been  included  in  the  objects  of 
the  Institution,  as  set  out  in  the  incorporat- 
ing measure.  The  Institution  cares  for  the 
blind  from  childhood  to  old  age,  first  in 
school,  then  in  its  industrial  department, 
and  later  through  its  welfare  officer  in  the 
home. 

Athlone    School    and    Workshops    for     the 
Blind,  Cape  Province. 

The  Report  for  1934  shows  that  there  are 
now  78  children  and  young  people  in  the 
care  of  the  Institution.  A  sight-saving  class 
(the  first  to  be  opened  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa)  has  been  started  during  the  year,  a 
Trade  Shop  has  been  opened  to  accom- 
modate lads  whose  training  is  complete,  but 
who  live  in  areas  where  no  provision  is  made 
for  adult  blind  workers,  and  the  Cape  Town 
municipality  has  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
school  23  acres  for  the  erection  of  new 
buildings.  All  this  is  full  of  encouragement, 
but  money  for  the  new  school  has  still  to  be 
raised,  and  a  Union-wide  campaign  for  this 
purpose  is  now  under  consideration.  It  has 
not  been  possible  to  secure  the  hoped-for 
Government  loan  for  building,  but  a  rent 
.  grant  has  been  promised  of  3  per  cent,  on 
the  valuation  of  any  new  buildings  erected, 
as  a  result  of  money  raised,  and  this  is  en- 
couraging the  school  authorities  in  their 
money-raising  campaign. 

Foreign. 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  in  the 
Report  for  1934  to  the  position  of  the 
Foundation  with  regard  to  Talking  Books. 
An  attempt  is  being  made  to  raise  funds  for 
the  provision  of  Talking  Book  machines 
for  the  needy  blind,  as  comparatively  few 


blind  people  are  in  a  position  to  purchase  such 
machines,  even  at  cost  price,  and  the  Founda- 
tion is  "  bending  all  efforts  "  to  raise  enough 
money  to  supply  something  between  5,000 
and  10,000  of  the  machines.  During  the 
year,  the  Foundation  has  specially  concerned 
itself  with  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  North 
Carolina,  and  through  its  efforts  the  North 
Carolina  State  Association  for  the  Blind  has 
been  founded  ;  a  survey  has  shown  that  the 
percentage  of  blind  persons  in  North  Carolina 
compares  unfavourably  with  those  states 
where  work  for  the  blind  has  been  carried 
out  over  a  period  of  years,  and  the  new  State 
Association  will,  therefore,  be  doing  specially 
valuable  work. 

National    Society     for    the    Prevention    of 
Blindness,   New   York. 

The  20th  Annual  Report,  for  the  year  1934, 
has  a  specially  attractive  cover,  entitled 
"  Bright  Eyes  of  1934,"  and  showing  the 
Dionne  quintuplets  looking  out  on  the  world 
with  great  intelligence  and  charm.  The 
Report  is  illustrated  with  reproductions  of 
two  particularly  good  posters,  showing 
statistics  in  graphic  form,  and  dealing  with 
the  dangers  of  infantile  ophthalmia  and 
firework  accidents  respectively.  During  the 
year  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  publications 
relating  to  sight-saving  and  prevention  were 
distributed,  the  film  "  Preventing  Blindness 
and  Saving  Sight  "  was  shown  to  a  total  of 
over  29,500  people,  and  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  the  Blind,  on  which  the  National 
Society  is  actively  represented,  has  made  a 
study  of  the  causes  of  blindness  in  the  case 
of  2,700  children. 

Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  Connecticut. 

The  biennial  Report  for  the  years  1932-34 
is  a  closely  printed  record  of  about  130  pages, 
to  which  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  in  a 
brief  note.  As  far  back  as  1829,  the  General 
Assembly  of  Connecticut  required  an  annual 
return  of  its  blind  to  be  made  to  the  Governor, 
but  in  1893  the  State  Board  of  Education 
took  over  the  Governor's  duties  with  regard 
to  the  blind,  and  since  that  date  rather  over 
600  blind  persons  have  received  education  at 
the  hands  of  the  State.  An  interesting 
survey  of  the  after-records  of  these  people 
has  recently  been  made,  and  in  a  paper  read 
by  Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan  at  the  fortieth 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  work  of  the 
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Board  he  gave  an  account  of  this  survey, 
which  is  printed  in  detail  in  the  Report. 
The  610  blind  persons  whom  it  comprised 
were  divided  into  four  groups  :  Those  who 
had  attained  outstanding  success ;  those 
who  were  able  to  support  themselves 
modestly;  those  who  could  contribute  to 
their  support ;  and  those  who  were,  materially 
considered,  failures.  Roughly  fifty  per  cent, 
could  be  said  to  have  been  successful,  and 
Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan  endeavours  in  his 
paper  to  show  the  factors  upon  which  their 
success  probably  depended :  "A  pleasing 
personal  appearance  was  of  marked  assist- 
ance, manual  dexterity  helped,  honesty  and 
dependableness  contributed." 

Odilien  Blindenanstalt,  Graz. 

The  Report  for  1934  states  that  owing  to 
financial  difficulties  it  proved  impossible  to 
keep  two  Homes  going,  and  very  reluctantly 
the  management  was  obliged  to  close  one  of 
the  Homes  in  October.  Fortunately,  the 
closing  down  was  managed  without  any 
serious  interference  with  the  activities  of 
the  school  and  workshops,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  now  no  further  curtailments  will  be 
necessary.    There  are  at  present  89  residents. 

Institute  for  the    Education   of  the    Blind, 
Huizen. 

The  Report  for  1933  gives  an  account  of 
the  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  Anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Institute,  which  cares 
for  the  education  of  the  blind  and  also  for 
blind  adults.  In  January,  1933,  there  were 
82  boys  and  girls  in  the  Institute,  and  70 
children  in  the  Prince  Alexander  Institute. 
Among  the  older  trainees  it  is  interesting  to 
learn  that  16  pupils  attended  continuation 
classes  in  business  procedure,  while  Esperanto 
and  Braille  shorthand  and  typewriting  are 
very  popular  subjects.  The  new  buildings  of 
the  Institute  were  opened  by  H.M.  the  Queen 
of  Holland,  accompanied  by  Princess  Juliana, 
and  the  late  Prince  of  the  Netherlands. 

Royal    Institute    and    Preparatory    School, 
Tomteboda. 

The  Report  for  1933-34  states  that  the 
year  has  been  remarkable  in  that  it  has  been 
marked  by  Government  pensions  for  the 
totally  blind,  and  the  hope  is  expressed  that 
before  long  the  same  assistance  will  be 
extended  to  the  partially  blind,  who  are 
equally    handicapped    in    the    struggle    for 


assistance.  Stress  is  laid  in  the  Report  on 
the  importance  of  physical  training  for  blind 
children,  and  an  account  is  given  of  a 
sports  club  recently  formed  for  the  boys  and 
girls.  Three  partially  sighted  pupils  who 
have  been  trained  in  dairy  work  have  proved 
very  successful,  and  are  likely  to  be  able  to 
earn  a  living  without  further  help. 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  47th  Annual  Report  for  1933-34  states 
that  the  school  is  in  process  of  building  a 
library,  which  will  include  reading  rooms  for 
both  boys  and  girls,  and,  if  funds  allow,  will 
be  managed  by  a  trained  librarian.  The 
Scout  movement  flourishes  among  the  boys, 
nearly  half  the  boys  in  the  school  now  being 
Scouts,  and  taking  part  in  various  activities 
in  their  area.  The  Report  is  attractively  illu- 
strated, and  a  picture  of  the  playing-fields 
shows  how  fortunate  it  is  in  its  setting. 

ANNOUNOMINIS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l 

The  following  new  Braille  and  Moon  publications 
are  announced  : — 

BRAILLE    MUSIC. 

The  prices  given  are  net  prices,  but  they  represent 
a  fraction  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of 
production  and  are  applicable  not  only  to  British 
but  to  foreign  customers. 

ORGAN—  s.    d. 

13.189  Baynon,  Arthur.     Nuptial  Souvenir    .  .      04 

13.190  Bonnet.      Clair    de    Lune    (No.     3    of 

"  Twelve  New  Pieces  "),  Op.  7       ..04 

13.191  Pastorale    (No.    9    of    "  Twelve    New 

Pieces"),  Op.  7. .  ..  ..  ..04 

13.192  Guilmant.     Verset  sur    l'Hymne  "Ave 

Maris     stella  "      (from     "  Pieces     in 
Different  Styles  ")  Book  12,  Op.  45  .  .      o     5 

13.193  Widor.    Classique  d'hier,  Op.  87,  No.  1     o     4 

13.194  Widor.      Classique    d'aujourd'hui,    Op. 

87,  No.  3  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

PIANO— 

13.195  Bach,  P.  E.     La  Complaisante  (arr.  by 

Burmester)         . .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

13.196  Byrd.     Sellenger's  Round         ..  ..04 

13.197  Rameau.      Sarabande    in    E    (arr.    by 

Godowsky)         .  .  . .  .  .  ..04 

13.198  Shaw,    Geoffrey.      What    Grandfather 

Plays  (Five  Descriptive  Pieces)        . .      05 

13.199  Thomas,  Ambroise.    Overture  to  "  Mig- 

non  "      .  .  . .  .  .  •  •  ..07 

DANCE— 

13.200  Fisher,  F.,  and  McConnell,  G.    She  wore 

a  little  jacket  of  blue.  Song  Fox-Trot     o     4 

13.201  Lerner,  S.     I'm  Popeye  the  Sailor  Man, 

Song-Waltz 04 

13.202  Maurice,    P.      Let   us   sing   unto   their 

Majesties,  Jubilee  March        .  .  ..04 

13.203  Scotto,  V.    The  Guards  Parade,  March- 

ing Song  . .  . .  .  •  ..04 
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SONGS— 

13.204  Austin,  F.  (arr.  by).     The  Twelve  Days     s.  d. 

of  Christmas,    F  :     C — E1        .  .  ..07 

13.205  Handel.     Thy  Glorious  Deeds  Inspired 

my  Tongue  (Baritone  Recit  and 
Air  from  "  Samson  "),  D  minor  : 
B—  Fi o     5 

13.206  Kennedy-Fraser  (arr.  by).    A  Hebridean 

Sea- Reivers'    Song    (from   "  Songs    of 

the  Hebrides  "),  F  minor  :    E — F1  .  .      04 

13.207  Massenet,  J.    Elegie  (French),  G  minor  : 

D— A1  flat  04 

13.208  Purcell.    Olinda,  E  flat  :  Bj— F1  ..04 

13.209  Reger,    Max.      The    Virgin's    Slumber 

Song,   F  :    F — F1  .  .  .  .  ..04 

13.210  Wolf,    Hugo.      Auf  ein  altes   Bild   (On 

Gazing  at  an  Old  Painting),  F  sharp 
minor  :    F — E1  sharp  .  .  .  .  ..04 

13.211  Wolf,  Hugo.     In  dem  Schatten  meiner 

Locken  (In  the  Shadow  of  my 
Tresses),  B  flat  :    D— F1  ..  ..04 

TWO-PART    SONGS— 

13.212  Heward,  Leslie  H.     Bunches  of  Grapes 

(Two  Sopranos)  .  .  .  .  ..05 

13.213  Wood,  Charles.    The  Ride  of  the  Witch 

("The  Hag  "),  (Canon)  ..  ..04 

BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

ALPHABETS,  BRAILLE  INSTRUCTION  BOOKS— 

Per    Vol 
s.    d- 

13,123  Braille  Reader  I.  (To  be  used  with 
"  How  to  Learn  to  Read.")  Grade  1. 
Pocket  size,  Interlined,  Pamphlet. 
Special  Price.     Nett     .  .  .  .  ..03 

BIOGRAPHY    ABD    AUTOBIOGRAPHY— 

13,013  Harun  Al  Rashid,  by  H.  St.  J.  B. 
Philby.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed,  Cloth  Boards.     G.72  .  .      8     9 

EDUCATIONAL— HISTORY— 

13,008-13,009  More  Boys  and  Girls  of  History, 
by  Rhoda  and  Eileen  Power.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Cloth 
Boards,  2  vols.     G.134  .  .  .  .      8     6 

12,995-12,999  Short  History  of  Rome  to  the 
Death  of  Augustus,  by  J.  Wells. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Cloth  Boards.     5  vols.     G.336  .  .      8     6 

12,913-12,914  Short  History  of  the  Hebrews,  A, 
by  B.  K.  Rattey.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  2  vols. 
F.129       . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..66 

ESSAYS,  BELLES  LETTRES,  ETC.— 

13,019  Prince,  The,  by  Niccol6  Machiavelli. 
Translated  by  N.  H.  Thomson.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Cloth  Boards. 
G.73         90 

FICTION— 

12,936  Peacock  and  Other  Stories,  The,  by 
Arnold  Bennett.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.     F.57   .  .      5     9 

12,915  Trading  out  of  Galway  into  Spain,  from 
"  Behind  the  Monocle,"  by  J.  S. 
Fletcher.  S.E.B.  Uncontracted, 
Large  size,  Interlined,  Paper  Covers. 
F.46         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..49 

13,010-13,012  Voices  from  the  Dust,  by  Jeffery 
Farnol.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers.    3  vols.    F.180     6     o 

12,934  Wind  and  Other  Stories,  The,  by 
Arnold  Bennett.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.     F.62   . .     63 


FOREIGN    LANGUAGES— LATIN—  Per  Vol. 

12,906-12,908     Sensim.      Book    II,    by    R.    D.     s.   d. 
Wormald.     S.E.B.     Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers.    3  vols.    F.152     5     3 

GAMES— 

13,119  Cross-Word  Puzzles.  Composed  by 
Michael  Davis.  S.E.B.  Intermediate 
size,  Interlined,  Pamphlet.     E.30     .  .      29 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

13,214  Knitting  Patterns.  Reprinted  from 
Progress,  June,  1935.  "  Kwiknit  " 
Jumper  in  Cable  Stitch.  Bonnet  for 
Child  aged  1-2  years.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet.     E.4  .  .      06 

POETRY    AND    DRAMA— POETRY— 

12,851-12,852  Samson  Agonistes,  by  John 
Milton.  S.E.B.  Pocket  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers.     2  vols.     D.48     2     9 

12,919  Shropshire  Lad,  A,  and  Last  Poems,  by 
A.  E.  Housman.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.     F.51    .  .      5     3 

TOPOGRAPHY— 

12,909-12,912  In  Search  of  England,  by  H.  V. 
Morton.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers.    4  vols.    F.226     5     9 

TRAVEL— 

12,920-12,922  Green  Hell,  by  Julian  Duguid. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers.     3  vols.     F.193  ••      6     3 

MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  quoted  are  net.    Those  charged  to  British 
customers,    libraries  and  other   organisations    for  the 
blind  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a  fraction 
of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

Per    Vol. 
s.    d. 
3,708-12     Sea  Tangle,  by  George  Blake.    5  vols. 

(Limited  Edition)        .  .  .  .  ..56 

British  Customers       .  .  . .  ..26 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE'S   STUDENTS'   LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 

BIOGRAPHY—  Vols. 

A.  Tayler.     The  Old  Chevalier     .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

H.  Kingsmill.     Samuel  Johnson  .  .  .  .        3 

ENGLISH    LITERATURE— 

Bennett,  Arnold.     Literary  Taste  .  .  .  .        1 

Lyly,  John.     Euphues       .  .  . .  .  .  .  .        7 

Selincourt,  E.     Oxford  Lectures  on  Poetry       .  .        4 

HISTORY— 

Hennings,    M.    A.      England   under    Henry   III 
(1216-72)  ■ 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

Morton,  H.  V.     In  the  Steps  of  the  Mast 

MODERN    LANGUAGES— 
Lemaitre,  J.     Jean  Racine 

POETRY    AND    DRAMA— 

Sackville-West,  V.     The  Land     .  . 

POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE— 
Moslev,  Sir  O.    The  Greater  Britain 

THEOLOGY    AND    RELIGIONS— 

Allen,  P.  S.     Erasmus       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        3 

Gore,  C.     Holy  Spirit  and  the  Church    .  .  . .        5 

Smith,  W.  Robertson.     Prophets  cf  Israel       .  .        6 


NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 
ADDITIONS. 

FICTION—  Vols. 

Adair,  C.     Shelmerdale     .  .           .  .           . .  . .  3 

Baring,  M.     Comfortless  Memory            .  .  .  .  2 

Cambridge,  Elizabeth.     The  Sycamore  Tree  . .  5 

Charteris,  L.     Last  Hero               .  .           .  .  . .  4 

Connor,  Ralph.     Glengarry  Girl               . .  . .  4 
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Vols. 

*Cullum,  Ridgwell.     Son  of  his  Father    .  .  .  .        4 

Fairlie,  Gerard.     Unfair  Lady     ..  ..  ..        4 

Farjeon,  J.  J.      Trunk  Call  .  .  .  .  .  .        4 

Field,  Bradda.     Grand  Harbour .  .  ..  ..        6 

Mackenna,  R.  W.    Through  Flood  and  Fire      .  .        4 
Murray,  D.  L.     Trumpeter  Sound  .  .  .  .        7 

Peterson,  Margaret.     Ninon         .  .  . .  .  .        4 

Sidgwick,  Mrs.  Alfred.     Refugee  .  .  .  .        3 

Thomson,    Sir   Basil.      P.C.    Richardson's    First 

Case  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        3 

War  by,  Marjorie.     A  Husband  on  the  Doorstep       3 
Wodehouse,  P.  G.    Mulliner  Nights        . .  .  .        3 

MISCELLANEOUS— 
Bowen,  Ian.     Cobden 
Braddy,    Nella.       Anne     Sullivan     Macy,     the 

Deliverer  of  Helen  Keller 
*Hartog,  W.  G.     French  Made  Easy.  English 

Version 

French  Version    . . 
*Handbook  for  Home  Teachers.     1934  edition 
Leseur,  Elizabeth.     A  Wife's  Story 
Pearce,  G.  R.     Dumas  Pere 
*Watts,  W.  H.,  and  Hereford,  P.     Every  Game 

Check  Mate         

Wood,     E.       Famous    Voyages    of    the    Great 

Discoverers 
JUVENILE— 

Brooks,  Collin.     They  Ride  Again 
Moore,  Dorothea.     The  New  Prefect 
Moore,  Dorothea.     A  Young  Pretender 
Wynne,  May.    The  Girls  of  Beechcroft  School  . 
*  Stereotyped  book. 


GIFTS  FOR  PUPILS. 

Superintendents  and  Head  Teachers  of  Schools  in 
England  and  Wales  who  have  pupils  who  will  complete 
their  Training  in  the  Summer  Term  and  whom  they 
can  recommend  for  a  gift  from  the  Henry  Stainsby 
Memorial  Fund  should  send  without  delay  for  a  form 
of  application  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  Gifts  take  the  form  of  watches, 
braille  typewriters,  apparatus  and  braille  books. 

CHORLEY  WOOD    COLLEGE 
FOR    GIRLS    WITH    LITTLE    OR    NO    SIGHT, 

Chorley  Wood,  Hertfordshire. 

There  are  at  present  some  vacancies  at  the  College 
for  the  Autumn  term,  1935,  onwards.  Particulars 
and  application  forms  obtainable  from  the  Secretary- 
General,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224-6-8, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 


N.I.B.   HOMES. 

VACANCIES,  31st  MAY,  1935. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove        .  .  . .  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  4 

(No  present  applications.) 
Bannow,  St.  Leonard's    (Men's    Permanent 

Section)    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  1 

8,  Oval  Road,  London.     Hostel  for  Blind 

Women     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  — 

9,  Oval  Road,    London,    Hostel   for   Blind 

Women     . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  — 

Sunshine    Home    for    Blind    Babies,    East 

Grinstead  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  6 

( No  present  applications.) 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leaming- 
ton . .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  2 

(JVo  present  applications.) 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  3 

(No  present  applications.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates  :    is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 


YOUNG  LADY  with  a  good  deal  of  sight  (certificated) 
would  like  post  as  HOME  TEACHER,  companion  or 
with  children,  or  any  work  connected  with  the  Blind 
N.  Hughes,  Magnet  Studio,  Rhyl. 


LADY  HOME  TEACHER  desires  post  connected 
with  the  blind.  Full  or  part  time.  Experienced  and 
certificated.  Car.  Please  apply  to  Miss  D.  M  G. 
Clark,  Vue  West,  Penn  Hill,  Swindon,  Wilts. 

BLIND  SHORTHAND  TYPISTS  at  the  N.I.B. 
Typing  Bureau,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1, 
will  type  your  correspondence,  articles,  etc.,  at  reason- 
able charges.     Particulars  on  request. 


SOUTHAMPTON   ASSOCIATION   FOR 
THE     WELFARE    OF    THE    BLIND. 

Wanted. — A  fully  certificated  sighted  Home  Teacher 
and  Visitor.  Salary,  £156  per  annum.  Duties  to 
commence  August  1st.  Applications — stating  date 
certificate  obtained,  age,  qualifications,  and  previous 
experience — to  the  Secretary,  Room  144,  Civic  Centn-, 
Southampton,  not  later  than  20th  June. 

Would  SELL  to  any  Institution  for  the  Blind  an 
iEolian  Orchestrelle  ORGAN  (just  pre-war)  for  ^75, 
cost  ^1,000  ;  could  be  adjusted  to  make  a  third 
manual  (the  Choir)  on  a  two-manual  organ  ;  foot  or 
electrically  blown  (A.C.),  hand  played — one  manual,  or 
music  rolls — two  manuals  ;  12  sets  of  reeds,  a  lovely 
tone  and  good  volume  ;  good  library  of  music  rolls 
included  (all  good  church  music,  etc.).  Apply  :  Mr. 
Stanley  Harris,   18,  Clareville  Grove,  London,  S.W.7. 

WOLVERHAMPTON,     DUDLEY     AND      DISTRICTS 
INSTITUTION    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of  sighted 
Female  Home  Teacher.  Salary  at  the  rate  of  £156 
per  annum,  if  in  possession  of  the  Home  Teacher's 
certificate. 

Applications — stating  age,  qualifications,  and  experi- 
ence, together  with  copies  of  recent  testimonials — to 
be  forwarded  to  the  undersigned  not  later  than  June 
30th. 

A.  C.  V.  Thomas, 
Waterloo  Road,  Secretary  and  Superintendent. 

Wolverhampton. 

CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

A  knowledge  of  the  abilities  and  temperaments  of 
young  people  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  them  in 
their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  usefulness  and 
happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fulies  t  scope. 

For  particulars,   write    to    the    Secretary, 

N.I. I. P.,  Aldwych  House,  London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 


Printed  by  Smiths'  Printing  Co.  (LoDdon  and  St    Albans,  Ltd.),  Chiton  House,  Worship  Street,  London,  E.C.2 
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SOME    ASPECTS    OF    BLINDNESS. 

By  DAPHNE  MUIR. 

N  my  twenty-eighth  year  I  was  the  victim  of  an  accident,  which  for  ten  years  caused  me 

to  be  practically  blind.     Now,  as  the  result  of  that  wonderful  new  operation  known  as 

corneal  grafting,  I  have  regained  such  a  measure  of  sight  as  to  feel  that  I  am  reinstated, 

at  least  in  part,  among  the  great  family  of  normal  human  beings. 

I    am  a  woman  born  in  the  upper  middle  class,  expensively  educated,  and  by 

profession  a  writer.     Before  the  accident  to  my  eyes  my  chief  pleasure — in  fact,  almost 

my  only  recreation — was  reading,  (it  is  because  of  these  circumstances  that  I  feel 
competent  to  try  to  explain  the  position  of  those  cultivated  and  educated  women  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  have  lost  their  sight,  and  are  faced  with  problems  which  the  uncultivated 
and  uneducated  blind  are,  fortunately  for  themselves,  not  called  upon  to  endure. 

One  does  not  see  much  of  these  blind  women  of  culture.  Blind  men  are  frequently  met 
in  streets,  in  theatres,  at  meetings,  and  in  all  places  where  people  congregate  for  social 
intercourse.  It  is  very  seldom  that  you  will  meet  a  blind  woman.  Such  women  as  have  lost 
their  sight  when  already  mature  tend  far  more  than  similar  men  to  keep  at  home,  for  they  have 
an  unreasoning  and  quite  unwarranted  feeling  of  inferiority  in  the  company  of  their  fellows.J 

Such  workers  among  the  blind  as  discover  and  attempt  to  help  cases  of  this  nature  are 
frequently  rebuffed,  and  must  be  astonished  at  the  apparent  ingratitude  of  those  they  are 
trying  to  help.  Believe  me,  their  brusqueness  is  not  ingratitude.  It  is  an  almost  morbid 
shyness  and  one  of  life's  most  distressing  complexes. 

I  understand  from  those  whose  role  in  life  it  is  to  try  and  help  blind  people  that  in  the 
lower  classes,  blind  persons,  both  men  and  women,  are  frequently  contented,  and  even  happy, 
when  they  are  assured  that  though  they  are  blind  they  will  always  be  free  from  want,  and 
when  they  are  given  sufficient  manual  labour  to  keep  them  busy. 

The  question  of  actual  want  does  not  very  often  come  into  the  lives  of  those  who  belong 
to  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  I  must  call  the  higher  classes.  Relations  and  friends 
usually  see  to  that.  The  question  of  manual  employment  is  also  not  a  very  acute  one.  As  the 
blind  in  this  case  are  not  very  accustomed  to  using  their  hands,  any  simple  handicraft  will 
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help  to  allay  the  nerve  strain  nearly  always 
to  be  found  in  women  who  have  lost  their 
sight,  as  distinct  from  those  who  have  been 
blind  from  infancy. 

The  tremendous  and  overwhelming  pri- 
mary want  in  the  lives  of  people  such  as  I 
am  describing,  is  beauty,  though  they  may 
not  be  consciously  aware  of  it.  In  normal 
people  there  are  three  main  channels  by 
which  the  mind  is  enabled  to  acquire  beauty 
— art,  literature,  and  music.  Almost  from 
birth,  every  educated  person  is  led  im- 
perceptibly to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  these 
three  things.  The  natural  taste  of  the  child 
for  noise,  sensationalism  and  colour  is 
turned,  by  precept,  example,  and  experience, 
into  good  taste,  and  good  taste  is  a  habit  of 
the  mind  that  quickly  becomes  so  strong 
that  any  interference  with  it  causes  almost 
physical  distress.  To  look  at  ugliness — 
constant  and  undeviating  ugliness — is,  as 
you  may  imagine,  terrible  enough,  but  to 
look  at  nothing  is  unspeakable.  It  is  the 
continuous  boredom  of  monotony. 

Similarly,  to  people  accustomed  to  keeping 
abreast  with  current  literature,  the  boredom 
of  learning  Braille,  and  the  difficulties  of 
becoming  proficient  enough  in  it  to  read 
with  ease  and  speed,  are  very  distressing. 
Even  though  one  may  like  being  read  aloud 
to  (and  very  few  people  who  are  really 
fond  of  reading  care  for  this),  it  is  very  hard 
to  find  friends  who  have  at  the  same  time 
a  voice  one  can  listen  to  for  long  and  the 
leisure  to  use  it.  One  may  pick  the  kernel 
from  two  or  three  books  for  oneself  in  a  day, 
but  if  a  book  is  read  aloud  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  its  value  without  every  single 
word  being  read,  and  this  usually  takes  even 
a  quick  reader  several  days. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  some  literary 
stimulus  is,  of  course,  by  going  to  the  play. 
For  blind  people  every  play  has  the  value 
of  a  broadcast,  no  more  and  no  less..  It  is  a 
very  great  interest,  without  the  slightest 
doubt,  and  one  of  the  greatest  relaxations 
known  to  the  blind,  but  it  is  not  and  never 
can  be  what  it  is  to  sighted  playgoers. 
Absence  of  colour,  absence  of  scenery, 
absence  of  action  and  facial  expression 
on  the  part  of  the  actors,  who  are  really 
voices  only,  absence  of  kaleidoscope  of 
dancers  and  choruses — the  lack  of  all  these 
takes  a  very  great  deal  away  from  even  the 
most  interesting  play. 


It  sounds  affected  to  talk  of  mental 
starvation,  because  it  always  sounds  affected 
to  refer  to  the  mind  in  terms  of  the  body, 
but  affected  or  not,  there  are  no  better  words 
to  describe  the  spiritual  condition  of  which 
I  am  speaking  than  mental  starvation. 
Carried  on  over  a  long  period  of  time,  this 
continuous  starvation  makes  it  extremely 
difficult  to  prevent  one's  mind  from  becoming 
warped  and  one's  outlook  petty.  The  only 
art  that  stimulates  both  blind  and  sighted 
people  alike  is  music,  and  unless  one  is  a 
musician,  music  is  not  enough  to  nourish 
the  mind  sufficiently  or  by  itself  to  main- 
tain mental  health.  Besides,  it  is  not  every- 
body who  is  fond  of  music. 

Another  thing  in  which  the  cultivated 
woman  has  been  educated  from  childhood  is 
personal  pride.  Every  woman  of  whatever 
class  takes  a  certain  pride  in  her  appearance, 
especially  when  she  is  young  and  pretty. 
In  the  lower  classes  this  does  not  seem  to 
outlast  that  period  very  often.  But  in  the 
higher  class  this  is  not  the  case.  '  Women 
who  are  approaching  middle  age  and  losing 
their  youthful  freshness  are  even  more 
particular  about  their  appearance  than  they 
are  as  girls.  It  is  more  than  a  mere  pleasur'e 
or  self-indulgence  to  look  one's  best.  It  is  a 
social  obligation.  To  be  clean,  to  be  neat, 
to  look  well  cared  for,  to  have  manicured 
nails,  smooth  hair,  and  to  have  a  satis- 
factorily powdered  nose — these  are  essential 
to  one's  sense  of  decency.  It  is  almost 
immodest  to  go  out  without  a  final  look  in  a 
mirror  to  see  that  one  looks  all  right.  One's 
clothes  must  match  one  another ;  they  must 
be  becoming,  however  simple ;  they  must  be 
suitable  to  the  occasion  on  which  they  are 
worn  and  the  company  in  which  one  finds 
oneself.  One's  stockings  must  be  straight, 
one's  coat  well  brushed,  one's  hat  at  the 
right  angle.  These  and  a  thousand  other 
things  are  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that 
by  the  ordinary  woman  they  need  hardly  be 
given  a  conscious  thought.  But  to  the  blind 
woman  they  assume  absurd  proportions. 
The  pea  under  the  princess's  fourteen 
mattresses  could  not  have  caused  such 
misery  as  any  silly  lapse  from  clothes 
conventions  can  cause  the  blind.  To  find 
that  one  has  gone  out  with  a  pair  of  odd 
gloves,  or  the  wrong  shoes,  can  cause  a  very 
real  distress.  This  may  sound  childish,  but 
it  is  none  the  less  true. 
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Another  thing  that  is  a  particular  worry 
to  women  who  have  lost  their  sight  is  their 
inability  to  get  about  alone.  Blind  men  will 
go  to  work  alone,  catch  trains,  change  buses, 
and  even  take  quite  long  and  complicated 
journeys,  with  no  more  than  casual  help 
from  strangers.  To  a  woman  the  idea  of 
appealing  for  such  help  is  very  distasteful, 
though  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  psycho- 
logical factor  is  at  the  bottom  of  this.  I 
have,  in  fact,  only  twice  met  blind  women 
travelling  alone.  One  of  them  was  an 
American  lady  who  had  been  blind  since 
she  was  a  fortnight  old,  and  the  other  was 
an  Englishwoman  of  the  working  class. 

Privacy  is  another  thing  lacking  in  the 
life  of  the  blind,  and  to  cultivated  women 
this  is  a  very  serious  deprivation.  From 
childhood  one  has  probably  been  accustomed 
to  a  room  of  one's  own,  possessions  of  one's 
own,  opinions  of  one's  own,  and,  best  of  all, 
to  a  large  amount  of  voluntary  solitude. 
The  blind,  unhappily,  are  at  the  same  time 
never  alone  and  always  alone.  They  live  in 
a  world  inhabited  by  themselves  only,  and 
yet  for  a  thousand  reasons  they  must  almost 
always  be  accompanied  by  somebody.  It 
does  not  need  much  imagination  to  realise 
the  feelings  of  a  blind  woman  left  alone  for 
half  an  hour  in  a  strange  drawing-room. 
vSeated  on  a  chair  from  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  move  without  the  prospect  of 
upsetting  furniture,  breaking  china,  or  com- 
mitting some  other  social  solecism,  one 
has  the  feeling  of  being  watched  by  unwink- 
ing eyes  that  will  not  turn  away.  Un- 
important to  those  who  can  see  that  they 
are  alone,  but  terribly  important  to  the 
unseeing.  When  kind  friends  hospitably 
invite  one  to  their  houses  to  while  away  a 
little  of  the  tedium  of  blindness,  one  does 
not  willingly  accept  when  acceptance  means 
that  one  has  to  enquire  even  if  one's  nails 
are  dirty,  or  ask  to  be  escorted  to  the 
lavatory. 

Another  difficulty  is  to  know  when  one  is 
being  spoken  to,  and  many  a  time  one  feels 
abashed  on  finding  that,  one  has  answered 
a  question  addressed  to  someone  else,  or 
butted  into  a  conversation  between  strangers. 
If  one  goes  to  parties — not  always  a  wise 
thing  to  do  if  one  can't  see — one  cannot 
change  one's  seat  at  will.  One  cannot  see 
by  the  expression  of  one's  neighbours' 
faces  whether  they  are  interested  or  not  in 


one's  remarks.  Over  and  over  again  one 
has  the  sensation  that  they  are  staying 
against  their  will  and  that  they  would  rather 
be  talking  to  someone  else,  but  are  kept 
beside  one  by  politeness  to  the  hostess  who 
has  introduced  them,  or  by  a  feeling  that  it 
would  be  unkind  or  unsafe  to  leave  a  blind 
person  alone.  This  is  probably  one  of  the 
reasons  why  you  so  seldom  meet  a  blind 
woman  at  a  party. 

Another  nightmare  that  attacks  those 
who  have  lost  their  sight  is  the  question  of 
food.  Is  it  better  to  have  one's  food  cut  up 
into  small  pieces  until,  to  one's  sensitive 
fancy,  it  resembles  the  dog's  dinner,  and 
then  to  eat  it  with  a  spoon  and  fork  like  a 
child,  or  to  make  an  effort  to  deal  with  it 
one's  self,  certain  that  the  result  will  be  a 
littered  tablecloth,  and  bespattered  clothes  ? 
In  any  case,  everything  will  always  be  half 
cold.  Even  soup,  though  usually  eaten  with 
a  spoon  by  all,  does  not  always  find  its 
way  to  one's  mouth,  and  there  are  innumer- 
able pitfalls  in  the  most  ordinary  dishes. 
I  remember  soon  after  I  was  blinded  going 
to  a  dinner  party  at  a  woman's  club.  The 
menu  consisted  of  grapefruit,  sole,  chicken, 
salad,  and  an  ice.  The  grapefruit  had  been 
cut  rather  carelessly,  and  the  one  piece  I 
attempted  brought  with  it  into  the  air  a 
string  of  others,  which  sprayed  over  the 
tablecloth,  my  frock,  and  the  frocks  of  the 
women  seated  on  either  side  of  me.  The  sole 
was  not  filleted,  and  had  more  bones  in  it 
than  any  other  fish  before  or  since.  I  ate 
one  mouthful  of  them,  but  it  took  a  long 
time  to  get  it  down.  The  portion  of  chicken 
allotted  to  me  was  a  wing,  never  an  easy 
piece  to  dissect,  and  the  salad  consisted  of 
whole  lettuce  leaves  with  a  very  oily  sauce. 
By  the  time  the  ice  arrived  I  was  so  nearly 
in  tears  that  I  could  not  eat  it.  That  was 
one  of  the  times  when  I  chose  to  manage  for 
myself,  and  I  would  have  got  more  to  eat 
by  the  dog's  dinner  method,  but  my  pride 
was  too  strong  for  me  to  let  a  complete 
stranger  chop  my  food  into  fragments.  It 
was  some  months  before  I  accepted  another 
dinner  invitation. 

The  last  point  I  wish  to  refer  to  here  is 
one  which  I  think  many  people  would 
consider  should  have  come  earlier  in  this 
category.  It  is  the  inability  of  blind  people 
to  read  their  own  letters.  Of  this  I  will  say 
no  more  than  that  it  is  almost  a  complete 
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bar  to  letter-writing  and  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  letters.  It  is  indeed  a  thing  that 
divides  one  from  one's  friends  far  more  than 
distance.  Letters  read  to  one  by  other 
people  never  seem  to  be  letters  to  oneself, 
and  all  intimacy  is  obviously  precluded. 

To  wind  up  this  random  and  necessarily 
limited  account  of  unhappy  things  known 
to  the  blind  and,  though  often  suspected, 
never  fully  grasped  by  their  sympathetic 
friends,  however  understanding,  I  should 
like  to  say  emphatically  that  it  is  from 
complete   strangers  more   often   than   from 


those  nearest  and  dearest  to  one  that  one 
can  accept  kindness.  This  is  no  personal 
idea  of  my  own,  but  has  received  confirma- 
tion from  many  blind  friends  who  all  bitterly 
resent  the  helplessness  of  their  position. 
They  all  find,  as  I  did  during  the  ten  years 
that  I  myself  was  blind,  that  to  be  different 
when  one  has  met  one's  friends  on  an  equal 
footing  is  very  nearly  the  hardest  thing 
that  they  have  had  to  bear,  and  the  imper- 
sonal kindness  of  strangers  is  more  easily 
endured  than  the  well-meant  and  often 
unsuccessful  efforts  of  one's  own  people. 


HOME  NEWS 


Opening  of  Swimming  Pool  at  Chorleywood 
College. — The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
was  specially  fortunate  in  having  a  perfect 
summer  day  for  the  opening  of  the  new  Swimming 
Pool  at  Chorleywood  College  on  July  rst. 

Among  those  present  at  the  function  were 
Lord  and  Lady  Hampden,  Sir  Beachcroft  and 
Lady  Towse,  Brigadier-General  Tindall  Lucas 
(Chairman  of  the  Hertfordshire  Society  for  the 
Blind),  Colonel  Crane  (Chairman  of  Gardner's 
Trust  for  the  Blind),  Mr.  Vanderpant,  Mr. 
Batty,  Mr.  D.  Capron,  Mr.  Tylor,  Miss  Monk 
(Headmistress  of  the  College)  and  Mr.  W.  McG. 
Eagar  (Secretary-General  of  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind). 

The  opening  ceremony  was  performed  by 
Viscountess  Hampden,  by  cutting  a  ribbon  at 
the  shallow  end  of  the  pool ;  immediately  she  had 
done  so,  two  of  the  present  pupils  jumped  in  at 
the  shallow  end,  and  two  "  old  girls  "  plunged 
in  from  the  diving-board,  while  those  who  were 
spectators  looked  on  in  envy. 

The  bath  is  75  feet  long,  28  feet  broad,  and 
varies  in  depth  from  3  feet  to  7  feet.  It  is 
equipped  with  filtration  plant,  ozone  and 
chlorination  purification  plant,  and  has  a  six- 
foot  diving  board  and  a  spring  board.  The  work 
of  construction  was  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Humby  and  Brooks,  and  Messrs.  Bathing 
Pools,  Ltd.,  acted  as  consultants.  The  cost 
has  been  largely  met  by  a  most  generous 
donation  from  Gardner's  Trust.  The  pool 
should  prove  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  a  school 
which  has  always  aimed  at  giving  its  pupils 
every  facility  for  games  and  sport.  "  We  feel 
that  it  is  to  be  a  splendid  asset,"  said  one 
parent. 

After    the    opening    ceremony,     and    short 
speeches  by  Viscount  Hampden,  Sir  Beachcroft 


Towse,  Colonel  Crane  and  others,  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Mermaids'  Swimming  Club  (whose 
services  had  been  obtained  through  the  kind 
interest  of  Mr.  Geoghegan)  gave  a  delightful 
display  of  diving  and  swimming.  The  display 
over,  guests  were  invited  to  inspect  the  school, 
to  see  the  girls  at  work  in  their  classrooms,  and 
to  take  tea.  After  tea  the  girls  gave  a  short 
concert  and  display  of  country-dancing,' and, 
when  the  guests  had  gone,  were  given  their  first 
opportunity  of  enjoying  the  delights  of  the  new 
pool  themselves. 

Summer  Course  for  Music  Teachers  in  Schools 
for  the  Blind. — The  summer  course  for  music 
teachers,  arranged  by  the  Board  of  Education 
in  co-operation  with  the  College  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind,  takes  place  at  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
Swiss  Cottage,  from  23rd  July  to  29th  July. 
Blind  musicians  generally  will  be  admitted 
without  fee. 

The  course  is  as  follows  : — 
Tuesday  afternoon  (2.30),  23rd  July — 

Music  as  a  Vocation  for  the  Blind.    Ernest  Whitfield 
B.Sc,  Ph.D. 
Wednesday  afternoon  (2.30),  24th  July — 

The    Art    of    Teaching    Singing.       Sinclair    Logan, 
L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.M.,  A.R.C.O. 
Thursday  afternoon  (2.30),  25th  July — 

The  Art  of  Teaching  the  Pianoforte.    Herbert  Fryer 
F.R.A.M. 
Friday  afternoon  (2.30),  26th  July — 

The  Art  of  Teaching  the  Organ.     Victor  Spanner 
Mus.Bac,  F.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M. 
Monday  afternoon  (2.30),  29th  July — 

Musical  Appreciation.     Horace  Watling,  L.R  A  M  , 
F.R.C.O. 

Prevention  of  Blindness  Films. — The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  arranged  for  the  showing 
of  three  films  at  the  theatre  of  the  Metro- 
Goldwyn  Pictures,  Ltd.,  on  July  2nd.  The 
films  were  shown  to  members  of  the  National 
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Institute's  Council,  members  of  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  Committee,  and  persons  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  Indian  Red  Cross  Society. 

The  first  picture  shown  was  ' '  How  to  Prevent 
Blindness,"  produced  at  New  Delhi  by  the 
Indian  Red  Cross  Society,  and  extensively  used 
in  connection  with  that  Society's  propaganda 
work  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  in  India. 
Miss  Norah  Hill,  Organising  Secretary  of  the 
Indian  Red  Cross  Society,  was  present,  and  in 
introducing  the  film  spoke  of  the  co-operation 
of  her  Society  with  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  in  the  task  of  blindness  prevention. 

Two  "  talkie  "  films  followed,  the  first  ("  The 
Eyes  Have  It  ")  having  been  kindly  lent  by  the 
National  Ophthalmic  Treatment  Board,  and  the 
second  ("  Sightseeing  with  Seymour  Hicks  ") 
belonging  to  the  Greater  London  Fund,  and 
showing  blind  babies  in  Sunshine  Homes,  blind 
masseurs  at  work,  and  blind  stereotypists  pro- 
ducing Braille  periodicals. 

Jubilee  Service  for  the  Blind. — Blind  people 
from  all  over  the  county  of  Gloucester  assembled 
in  the  Cathedral  at  Gloucester  on  June  27th, 
when  a  special  Silver  Jubilee  service  was  held, 
and  an  address  given  by  Canon  Bolam,  Chief 
Chaplain  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Canon  Bolam  pointed  out  that  they  were 
privileged  to  meet  as  a  blind  community  to 
offer  their  thanks  to  God  for  the  twenty-five 
years  of  the  King's  reign,  and  contrasted  the 
present  condition  of  the  blind  with  that  pre- 
vailing in  1910.  Great  progress  had  been  made, 
and  they  were  grateful  to  the  voluntary  workers 
who  had  done,  and  were  still  doing,  so  much. 
After  the  service,  the  County  Association  for 
the  Blind  arranged  for  all  present  to  have  tea 
before  returning  home. 

Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society. — 
To  make  room  for  further  welcome  blind  guests 
to  the  Godfrey  Ermen  Memorial  Home  of  Rest 
for  the  Blind,  Roe  Lane,  Southport,  a  few 
months  ago  the  Committee  put  in  hand  a  scheme 
for  extending  the  Home  which  has  now  been 
completed.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  in 
harmony  with  the  structural  architecture,  which 
is  not  on  the  usual  institutional  lines,  and 
combines  light  and  cheerful  rooms  with  a 
home-like  atmosphere  of  general  comfort  which 
the  Committee  have  always  been  most  desirous 
to  preserve. 

An  interesting  ceremony  took  place  at  the 
Home  on  Saturday,  22nd  June,  1935,  when  the 
Mayor  of  Southport,  Councillor  A.  A.  Ashton, 
J. P.,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  friends 
— both  blind  and  sighted — formally  opened  the 
extensions  to  the  Home. 

This  Holiday  and  Home  of  Rest,  founded  in 
1905,  is  open  throughout  the  year  to  Blind 
Visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country  who  are  in 


need  of  change  of  air  and  rest.  During  last  year 
nearly  500  Blind  Visitors  had  a  thoroughly 
enjoyable  time  whilst  staying  at  the  Home,  and 
returned  to  their  respective  districts  greatly 
benefited  in  health. 

New  Duties  on  Imported  Brushware. — Amongst 
the  Orders  made  recently  by  the  Treasury  under 
the  Import  Duties  Act,  1932,  giving  effect  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Import  Duties  Advisory 
Committee,  is  one  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
Workshops  for  the  Blind.  The  Order,  which 
came  into  effect  on  June  7th,  1935,  is  as  follows  : 

"  Cmd.  4919.  Additional  Import  Duties 
(No.  17)  Order,  1935  (S.R.  and  O.  1935^0.495), 
imposing  minimum  specific  duties  of  6s.  per 
gross  on  household  brooms  and  brushes  and 
toilet  brushes,  and  is.  6d.  per  gross  on  other 
brushes,  where  these  rates  are  higher  than  the 
existing  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent." 

In  their  report  the  committee  state  that  with 
the  existing  level  of  protection  there  has  been  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  importation  of 
certain  classes  of  brushware.  The  object  of 
alternative  specific  rates  of  duty  in  the  Order 
quoted  is  to  give  the  British  manufacturer  some 
further  measure  of  protection  against  very  low- 
priced  imports,  which  have  been  growing  to  a 
marked  extent  during  the  past  two  years. 
The  brushes  concerned  are  largely  retailed  at 
fixed  selling  prices,  and  the  increase  of  duty 
should  not  result  in  raising  these  prices. 

Birmingham  Royal  Institution  to  Move  to 
Harborne. — A  new  and  progressive  step  in  the 
history  of  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind  was  announced  at  the  annual 
meeting  on  June  26th. 

For  over  80  years,  the  institution  has  been 
situated  at  Carpenter  Road,  Edgbaston.  Now, 
it  has  been  decided,  in  view  of  the  imminent 
running  out  of  the  lease,  that  during  the  next 
few  years  a  move  shall  be  made  to  Harborne, 
where  new  buildings  are  to  be  erected. 

New  Blind  Social  Centre  at  Chesterfield. — A 
Blind  Institute  for  Chesterfield  and  District 
has  been  established  in  premises  in  Robinson's 
Yard,  off  Low  Pavement,  Chesterfield,  and  the 
opening  was  performed  recently  by  Mr.  J. 
Kaulfuss,  president  of  Derby  Blind  Club. 
Social,  recreational,  and  educational  facilities 
are  provided,  and  the  institute  will  be  run  by 
the  blind,  for  the  blind,  and  without  any  paid 
officials. 

Central  Council  of  Physical  Training. — In  the 
House  of  Commons  last  month,  Mr.  Ramsbotham 
announced  that  the  Board  of  Education  had  con- 
stituted, under  Royal  patronage,  a  Central  Coun- 
cil of  Recreative  and  Physical  Training.  Mr.  W. 
McG.  Eagar,  Secretary-General  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Council. 
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"  COULD  DOCTORS  BE  MORE  EFFECTIVE 
SOCIAL  WORKERS?" 

By  "DOCTOR'S  DAUGHTER." 


DOCTORS  have  as  big  op- 
portunities as  ministers  of 
k  religion  to  be  social  workers, 
land  yet  probably  are  so  to 
f  a  much  smaller  degree. 
These  reasons  may  be  given 
in  explanation.  They  are 
technicians  and  must  limit  themselves  to 
their  prime  care — the  prevention  and  cure 
of  disease.  It  has  been  an  expensive 
business  acquiring  their  professional  know- 
ledge and  in  order  to  live  they  must  sell  it 
rather  than  give  it  away.  They  are  pledged 
to  secrecy  in  regard  to  certain  diseases  and 
believe  that  sufferers  from  such  complaints 
would  not  readily  offer  themselves  for 
treatment  were  this  otherwise.  In  spite  of 
these  reasons,  however,  it  is  still  submitted 
that  they  could  do  more  in  this  direction 
(social  work),  and  that  if  in  the  past  they 
had  taken  a  broader  view  of  their  respon- 
sibilities, personal  and  public  health  would 
already  have  advanced  considerably  further. 
To  narrow  the  argument  to  blindness. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  administrators  of 
blind  relief,  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing 
if  blindness  were  a  notifiable  disease.  Surely 
this  could  be  arranged  and  the  doctors,  or 
rather  ophthalmic  surgeons,  be  paid  a 
reasonable  fee  for  notification.  There  might, 
indeed,  be  two  fees — one  for  bare  notification 
and  the  other  for  the  completion  of  such  a 
form  and  certificate  re  blindness  as  the 
Ministry  of  Health  Form  B.D.  8.  As  things 
are  now,  it  is  a  matter  for  surprise  and 
regret  how  frequently  it  happens  that  an 
unfortunate  patient,  on  the  verge  of  blind- 
ness, or  actually  so,  has  been  attending  the 
eye  department  of  a  hospital  for  years  before 
he  becomes  known  to  the  local  blind  society. 
To  readers  of  this  magazine  the  evils  of  this 
lack  of  co-operation  between  hospital  and 
blind  society  are  patent  and  need  only  be 
enumerated  here.  The  sufferer  has  to  get 
through  those  difficult  years  of  oncoming 
blindness  and  that  first  period  of  actual 
darkness  without  expert  help  ;  without 
knowledge  of  the  many  benefits  which  lie 
open  to  a  blind  person  ;   without  the  advice, 


encouragement  and  tuition  of  the  Home 
Teacher  and  quite  possibly  without  personal 
contact  with  fellow-sufferers  —  a  contact 
which  perhaps  more  than  anything  else  is 
calculated  to  make  the  patient  realise  that 
all  is  not  lost  because  of  his  disability  and 
that  there  are  consolations  beyond  the  blank 
wall  which  seems  to  rise  so  menacingly 
before  him. 

Even  if  compulsory  notification  of  blind- 
ness is  impossible,  how  easy  it  would  be  for 
doctors  and  ophthalmic  surgeons,  whether 
in  private  or  hospital  practice,  at  least  to 
give  every  patient  with  acutely  defective 
eyesight  the  address  of  the  local  blind  society 
and  to  suggest  to  him  the  wisdom  of  putting 
himself  in  personal  touch  with  it  at  once. 
Of  course,  this  is  done  already  to  a  limited 
degree,  especially  in  hospitals,  where  there 
are  almoners,  but  what  an  improvement  it 
would  be  if  the  practice  were  .universal  ! 
Moreover,  if  the  doctor  informed  the  patient 
rather  than  the  blind  society  direct,  there 
would  be  no  question  of  his  making  a  free 
gift  of  his  special  knowledge. 

Surely  it  is  fair  to  argue  that  doctors  view 
their  problems  too  much  from  the  individual 
and  too  little  from  the  social  standpoint  ; 
too  much  from  the  standpoint  of  the  patient 
and  too  little  from  that  of  the  community. 
Sometimes,  of  course,  this  operates  in  the 
favour  of  the  patient.  Undoubtedly,  ordinary 
private  doctors  have  in  the  past  on  com- 
passionate grounds  given  people  not  really 
technically  blind  a  certificate  to  enable  them 
to  claim  the  Blind  Old  Age  Pension,  and  for 
the  same  reason  doctors  have  sometimes,  I 
believe,  connived  at  patients  continuing  to 
draw  unemployment  benefit  rather  than  the 
much  smaller  sickness  benefit  under  National 
Health  Insurance,  to  which,  on  the  grounds 
of  blindness,  they  ought  really  to  be  trans- 
ferred. But  such  behaviour,  which  amounts 
really  to  a  deception  of  the  public  authorities, 
cannot  be  defended  on  social  any  more  than 
on  ethical  grounds.  In  either  case  the 
distinction  between  partial  sight  and  blind- 
ness— admittedly  at  times  a  difficult  one — is 
ignored. 
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The  relationship  between  the  doctor's 
conspiracy  of  silence,  already  referred  to, 
and  the  prevalence  of  specific  diseases  is  an 
impossible  one  for  a  layman  to  apprise,  but 
it  is  at  least  tempting  to  think  that  their 
ravages  might  be  more  narrowly  confined, 
were  there  greater  publicity  as  to  their 
incidence.  If  such  an  end  could  really  be 
accomplished,  the  blind  world  obviously 
would  be  much  more  thinly  populated  ! 

The  success  of  the  public  health  service 
is  a  witness  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
removal  of  the  evils  of  overcrowding,  dirt, 
under-feeding  and  malnutrition  has  improved 
the  general  health  of  the  nation  and  done 
away  with  disease.  Private  doctors  in  the 
past  must  have  been  aware  of  this  intimate 
connection  between  bad  social  conditions 
and  high  mortality  and  ill-health,  and  yet 
how  many  of  them  were  content   to  treat 


the  symptoms  and  palliate  the  diseases, 
rather  than  agitate  for  their  prevention  and 
eradication  ? 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  doctor's 
training  is  so  specialist  in  character  and 
already  so  long  that  it  must  concentrate 
almost  exclusively  on  the  inside  works  of 
the  body  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  not  less 
important  question  of  the  influence  of 
environment  upon  it.  To  this  undue  con- 
centration must  be  referred  the  surely 
surprising  conservatism  of  the  profession. 

It  is  idle  to  look  for  the  return  of  the  close 
connection  among  primitive  races  of  medical 
and  religious  practice,  but  the  question 
suggests  itself  :  "  Might  not  public  health 
improve  if  doctors  in  the  future  could  be 
good  social  workers  as  well  as  good  tech- 
nicians ? 


WHEN  BOOKS  BEGIN  TO  TALK 

By  HAL   FRANK 

(Reprinted  from  "  The  Saturday  Night.") 

"  The  Talking  Book  is  Forecast  by  Science  " — -News  Item. 


Scene  :  A  Book  Store. 

Customer :     "I    want    to    return    this 
talking  book." 
Clerk  :    "■  What's  the  matter  with 
it?  " 
Customer :     "  The    needle    seems    to    get 
caught.     It  keeps  repeating  the  same  thing 
over  and  over." 

Clerk  :  "  That's  odd.  We've  never  had 
such  a  complaint  before." 

Customer :  "If  you  don't  believe  me, 
listen  to  this." 

Talking  Book  :  "...  a  rose  is  a  rose  is  a 
rose  .  .  ." 

Customer  :   "  What  did  I  tell  you  ?  " 
Clerk   (surveying  label   of  book)  :     "  I'm 
afraid  we're  a  couple  of  idiots.    It's  Gertrude 
Stein." 

Customer  :  "  Give  me  a  book  by  Ethel  M. 
Dell." 

H*  *N  H*  sfc 

Trade  Item. — Steinberg  and  McTavish, 
publishers  of  "  The  World  Economic  Survey" 
whose  phenomenal  sale  of  6,000,000  copies 
two  weeks  after  publication  has  created  a 
furore  in  publishing  circles,  were  to-day 
accused  of  unethical  practices  by  executives 


of  the  Publishers'  Association.  The  dis- 
covery that  90  per  cent,  of  the  purchasers 
of  "The  World  Economic  Survey"  were 
women  and  girls  led  the  Association  to  make 
an  official  investigation  which  revealed  the 
fact  that  Steinberg  and  McTavish  had 
employed  a  former  radio  crooner  as  narrator 
of  the  book.  Steps  are  being  taken  by  the 
Association  to  discipline  the  erring  firm  and 
a  letter  of  protest  is  to  be  sent  to  President 
Roosevelt. 

SfS  SgS  3|(  9]G 

Scene  1. — A  Parental  Bedroom. 

Mother  (entering  in  visible  state  of  agita- 
tion) :  "  Father,  daughter  has  a  man  in  her 
room  !  " 

Father  :  "  Nonsense  !  Why  it  seems  only 
yesterday  that  she  was  making  mud-pies." 

Mother  :  "I  tell  you,  I  distinctly  heard  a 
man's  voice.  Father,  you've  got  to  do 
something  !  " 

Father  :  "  I'll  go  find  out,  but  I  still  think 
you're  crazy." 

Scene  2. — Outside  Daughter's  Door. 

Father  (through  the  door)  :  "Daughter, 
I  hear  a  man's  voice  in  there  !  " 

Daughter  (through  the  door)  :  "  I  shouldn't 
be  surprised." 
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Father  (through  the  door)  :  "  You  shame- 
less hussy  !    Who  is  the  scoundrel  ? 

Daughter  (through  the  door)  :  "  George 
Bernard  Shaw." 

Father  (through  the  door)  :  "  Oh  !  .  .  . 
Well,  for  heaven's  sake,  use  the  head- 
phones.    Do  you  want  to  give  the  place  a 

bad  name  ? 

*         *         *         * 

News  Item. — A  sensation  was  created  in 
literary  and  publishing  circles  to-day  when 
Sinclair  Lewis  slapped  the  face  of  his 
publisher  at  a  tea  being  given  in  honour 
of    the     recording    of    his    popular    novel, 


BLUNDELLS   FOR   TALKING 

BOOKS. 

All  our  Autobiographies  are  Speaking 

Likenesses. 

Advertisement. 


"  Babbitt."  "  Can  you  blame  me  ?  "  Lewis 
fumed  to  reporters  who  called  on  him  later 
for  an  explanation  of  the  incident.  "  The 
infernal  idiot  recorded  my  novel  with  an 
Oxford  accent  !  " 


Scene  :  A  Book  Store. 

Lady  Customer :  "  Have  you  any  new 
love  stories  ? 

Clerk  :     '  Talking  or  type  ?  " 

Lady  Customer  :  "  Type,  I  think.  I  like 
to  be  able  to  look  in  the  back  and  see  if  it 
turns  out  happily." 

Clerk  :  '  You  haven't  heard  about  the 
latest  talking  book,  then  ?  It  permits  you 
to  do  that  very  thing.  Here,  for  example,  is 
'  Night  of  Passion.'  Do  you  see  this 
button  marked  '  reverse  '  ?  Now  you  just 
press  that  and  presto  ..." 

"  Night  of  Passion  "  :  "At  last  the  others 
were  gone.  David  turned  to  Cynthia  and 
looked  hungrily  into  her  eyes.  '  They'll 
never  be  able  to  separate  us  again,  beloved,' 
he  whispered,  and  swept  her  into  his  arms." 

Lady  Customer  :    "  I'll  take  two,  please." 

H*  "t*  <V  *T* 

Scene  :  A  Publishing  Office. 
Publisher  ;    "  What's  the  grief,  now  ?  " 
Chief  Recorder  :    "  It's  the  new  novel  by 

P.   G.   Wodehouse.     We've  already  ruined 

three  recordings." 
Publisher  :  "  Great  Heavens,  how  come  ?  " 


Chief  Recorder  :  "  It's  the  narrators,  sir. 
They  burst  out  laughing  in  the  middle  of 
their  lines." 

Publisher  :  "  They're  paid  enough  to  have 
more  self-control  than  that." 

Chief  Recorder  :  "  Not  when  it  comes  to 
P.  G.  Wodehouse,  sir." 

Publisher :  "  Miss  Simpkins,  take  an 
advertisement  for  all  the  daily  papers. 
'  Wanted,  a  man  without  a  sense  of  humour 
to  record  latest  novel  by  P.  G.  Wodehouse. 
Must  be  prepared  to  put  up  $500  bond  as 
guarantee  of  total  inability  to  laugh.  Prefer- 
ence given  to  congenital  pessimists,  hypo- 
chondriacs or  former  Customs  officials. 
Apply,  etc.,  etc." 

Chief  Recorder  :  "  That  ought  to  do  the 
trick,  sir." 

Publisher  :  "  We'll  hope  so.  If  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  I  can  always  record  the 
book  myself." 


Scene  :    A   Public   Library   Reading   Room. 

First  Librarian :  "  What's  that  awful 
racket  ? 

Second  Librarian :  "  It's  that  young 
Isadore  Sherman." 

First  Librarian  :  "  You  mean  the  lad  who 
used  to  write  comments  in  the  margins  of 
the  books  he  was  reading  ?  " 

Second  Librarian  :  "  That's  the  one.  We 
thought  we  had  a  break  when  the  talking 
books  first  came  in.  He  didn't  know  what 
to  make  of  it.  He'd  get  out  books  against 
communism  or  in  favour  of  fascism — he 
always  selected  books  he  violently  disagreed 
with — and  it  was  really  pitiable  to  see  him 
sitting  there  listening  to  them,  impotent, 
frustrated,  purple  in  the  face  at  his  inability 
to  controvert  the  statements  in  a  tangible 
objective  fashion  ..." 

First  Librarian  :  "  He  seems  to  be  letting 
off  steam  now." 

Second  Librarian  (wearily)  :  "  Yes,  he's 
perfectly  happy  now.  Ever  since  they 
invented  that  special  talk-back  recording 
device — the  funds  were  supplied  by  the 
International  Association  of  Marginal  Com- 
mentators— Isadore  has  been  in  his  glory 
and  this  place  has  had  all  the  serene  quietude 
of  a  boiler  factory." 

Isadore  Sherman :  "  That's  a  diity 
Fascist  lie  !  Karl  Marx  says  on  page  464 
of  'Das  Kapital '....." 
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OUT    OF    THE    NIGHT. 

How  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Children  are  Educated  at  Poitiers. 

By  G.  L.  A.  LAN  GEL  A  AN. 


POITIERS,  most  beautiful  of  old- 
world  towns  of  France,  city  of 
ancient  cathedrals  and  buildings 
set  in  the  loveliest  scenery,  is 
famous  as  a  centre  of  instruction 
for  the  most  cruelly  afflicted  of 
our  kind,  those  who  are  deaf  and 
dumb  and  also  blind. 

The  world  can  show  no  greater  problem 
than  establishing  contact  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  those  thrice-afflicted  sufferers  and 
rescuing  them  from  the  dark  in  which  they 
are  no  more  than  living  organisms  and 
bringing  them  into  contact  with  our  world  of 
reality,  changing  for  them  existing  into 
living. 

There  are  two  institutions  for  these 
unfortunates  at  Poitiers,  one  where  nuns 
teach  and  the  other  under  lay  professors. 
In  the  former,  there  is  a  class  of  eight  girl 
pupils,  ranging  in  age  from  twelve  to  thirty, 
and  in  the  latter,  five  males,  the  youngest 
seven,  and  the  oldest  eighteen  years. 

Extraordinary  Patience. 

As  a  measure  of  the  patience  of  those  who 
teach,  one  little  fellow  who  is  making 
"  satisfactory  progress  "  has  learned  fourteen 
words  in  two  years,  and  as  a  measure  of 
achievement,  three  pupils  have  passed  the 
"  High  Degree  Examination." 

Humility,  love  of  humanity — nuns  and 
male  professors  begged  me  not  to  mention 
their  names.  Sir  James  Barrie  in  "  Peter 
Pan  "  makes  a  character  say  that  a  fairy  is 
born  every  time  a  baby  smiles.  Here  at 
Poitiers  there  is  joy  throughout  each  in- 
stitution every  time  an  intellect  is  born, 
every  time  that  is,  when  the  work  of  patient 
endeavour  is  rewarded  by  the  establishing 
of  contact  between  the  mind  of  the  teacher 
and  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

Visiting  a  Strange  World. 

On  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  Institution 
de  Larnay,  named  after  the  Abbe  de  Larnay 
who  founded  the  institution  some  thirty 
years  ago,  one  enters  a  strange  world. 

"  Sister,  I  have  come  a  long  way  to  visit 
your  wonderful  school." 


With  a  smile  the  nun  who  received  me 
led  me  to  the  parlour  of  the  convent,  where 
I  explain  the  object  of  my  visit.  The  Mother 
Superior  smilingly  agrees. 

I  am  taken  through  long  whitewashed 
corridors  which  remind  me  of  a  hospital. 
We  pass  another  sister,  who  silently  salutes 
us.  Three  little  girls  come  walking  along 
arm  in  arm,  and  all  three  say  "  Bonjour, 
Monsieur  "  to  me.  They  are  only  deaf  and 
dumb,  but  are  being  taught  to  speak.  We 
pass  by  a  carved  oak  door  half  open  and  I 
catch  a  glimpse  of  a  sunlit  chapel,  stained 
glass  windows  and  a  mass  of  flowers.  At 
last  we  come  to  the  room  of  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind. 

The  room,  whitewashed  like  the  corridors, 
is  full  of  sunlight.  The  walls  are  bare,  but 
for  a  relief  map  of  France  and  a  blackboard. 
Sitting  behind  oak  desks  are  eight  girls 
knitting.  A  nun  is  bending  over  one  of  them, 
directing  her  needles  in  her  awkward  fingers. 

A  Marvellous  Achievement — Marthe  Heurtin 

Sitting  at  the  desk  nearest  the  door  is  a 
young  girl  of  about  twenty-five  years.  She 
is  neatly  dressed  and  her  face  is  pleasant. 
There  is  something  very  curious  about  her 
face  that  immediately  reminded  me  of  the 
Joconde  in  the  Louvre  and  her  weird,  eternal 
smile. 

It  is  Marthe  Heurtin,  who  had  five  sisters 
all  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  from  birth  like  her. 
She  is  the  only  one  left.  My  guide  touched 
the  girl's  shoulder,  who  immediately  stretched 
out  her  hand  palm  downward,  into  which 
the  sister  placed  hers  and  her  fingers  rapidly 
spelt  out  the  message  that  she  had  brought 
a  visitor. 

"  She  says  she  would  like  to  see  you,"  the 
sister  interprets,  smiling  at  my  surprise. 
Seeing  consists  of  running  her  fingers  lightly 
over  my  face  and  shoulders  down  to  my 
hands  in  one  rapid  gesture,  taking  but  a 
few  seconds. 

Marthe  is  particularly  bright  and  can  do 
amazing  things.  She  types  beautifully,  and 
is  very  proud  to  show  me  that  she  can  write 
on  the  blackboard.     The  handwriting  is  a 
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little  childish,  but  firm,  and  as  she  writes 
with  her  right  hand,  her  left  hand  follows, 
her  finger  tips  being  so  sensitive  she  can  feel 
the  chalk  and  thus  space  her  letters  properly. 
By  putting  her  fingers  on  the  lips  of  her 
teacher  she  can  understand  almost  every- 
thing she  says.  She  hopes  soon  to  be  able 
to  understand  everyone  in  that  way. 

Marthe  recognises  everyone  in  the  in- 
stitution merely  by  holding  their  finger  tips. 
"  She  can  probably  guess  your  age  much 
better  than  I  can,"  said  the  sister.  She 
signalled  to  Marthe  who  stroked  the  back 
of  my  hand  for  a  few  seconds  and  then  going 
to  the  blackboard  wrote  a  figure  which  was 
only  a  year  out. 

Marthe  wrote  me  a  note  on  the  type- 
writer, telling  me  that  she  had  been  twenty- 
four  years  in  the  institution,  was  quite  happy 
with  her  seven  other  friends,  that  they 
loved  each  other  very  much,  and  that  the 
time  passed  away  pleasantly  for  them. 
They  play  card  games,  and  Marthe  was 
busy  trying  to  teach  one  of  the  girls  to  play 
chess,  which  it  appears  she  plays  fairly  well. 

"  Please  come  to  see  us  whenever  you  are 
in  Poitiers,"  wrote  Marthe  Heurtin  on  the 
typewriter  as  I  took  my  leave. 

The   Boys'   Institution — Fourteen   Words   in 
Two  Years. 

I  next  made  my  way  to  the  Boys'  In- 
stitution. My  first  interview  was  with  a  little 
boy  of  seven. 

"  He  has  been  here  two  years  and  has 
learned  fourteen  words,"  said  the  head- 
master. "  In  a  few  minutes  I  will  introduce 
you  to  Bernard  Ruez  who  has  been  here 
twelve  years,  and  who  has  the  very  high 
distinction  of  having  passed  his  '  High 
Degree  Examination,'  a  worthy  performance 
even  for  a  normal  person." 

The  little  boy  came  to  me  and  put  his 
face  close  to  mine. 

"  George  has  an  extraordinary  sense  of 
smell  which  is  certainly  as  good  as  that  of 
any  bloodhound  and  that  is  his  way  of 
seeing  you  ;  and  he  is  happy  to  examine 
you  because  he  has  never  '  seen  '  you  before." 
'  What  I  would  so  much  like  to  know," 
I  said,  "is  how  you  are  ever  able  to  get  into 
contact  with  the  child's  mind  to  begin  train- 
ing it." 

The  Birth  of  a  Soul. 

I  sat  there  with  the  child  holding  my 
hands  and  occasionally  sniffing  me  like  a 


young  dog,  while  I  listened  to  a  marvellous 
story  of  abnegation  and  patience. 

"  We  have  no  set  system  for  educating 
deaf-dumb-and-blind  children,  said  the  head- 
master. We  have  to  adapt  ourselves  to  each 
case.  In  the  case  of  a  child  born  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind,  we  have  to  make  an  intelligent 
being  out  of  just  a  living  cell.  We  take 
children  at  four  or  five  years  old.  Sometimes 
a  mother  will  not  give  up  her  child,  and  the 
poor  little  being  remains  but  a  mutilated 
animal,  incapable  of  any  thought." 

"  Take,  for  example,  George  here.  He  is 
seven  years  old  and  came  here  from  Oran  in 
Algeria  two  years  ago.  When  this  child 
arrived  he  was  only  a  feeble  little  animal. 
He  could  not  even  hold  an  object.  He 
immediately  dropped  whatever  was  put  in 
his  hands.  It  took  us  several  months  to 
make  him  realise  what  a  door  was  and  how 
it  could  be  opened  and  closed.  The  first 
thing  to  do  was  to  let  him  get  used  to  his 
surroundings.  He  was  watched  day  and 
night  and  allowed  to  go  feeling  his  way 
around  the  building.  We  put  him  in  con- 
tact with  all  our  teachers,  who  have  been 
chosen  among  teachers  of  deaf  and  dumb 
schools,  or  blind  schools,  for  their  patience, 
patience  being  the  most  important  point. 
George  finally  showed  a  preference  for  me. 
Once  we  feel  the  child  has  a  preference,  the 
preferred  person  becomes  his  teacher  during 
the  early  stages. 

"  The  very  first  thing  I  tried  to  get  him 
to  understand  was  to  hold  an  object  when 
put  in  his  hands.  I  did  this  with  a  brush, 
putting  the  hairy  side  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand  and  closing  his  fingers  over  it  tightly. 
For  three  weeks  of  this  exercise,  which 
lasted  at  least  four  hours  daily,  I  put  the 
brush  into  his  hand  and  he  let  it  fall,  until 
one  day  he  kept  his  fist  clenched  round  the 
brush.  That  was  the  first  spark  of  intelligence, 
and  I  knew  the  rest  would  be  comparatively 
easy." 

"  Easy  ? 

"  Perhaps  not  easy  from  your  standpoint, 
but  from  ours,  yes.  For  several  days  after 
that  the  only  object  we  could  make  him  hold 
was  the  brush.  Anything  else  he  would 
immediately  drop.  But  we  gradually  got 
him  to  hold  any  object." 

"  I  then  taught  him  to  open  and  close  a 
door  to  pass  from  one  room  to  another. 
Now  that  we  had  attracted  his  attention 
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through  his  hands,  we  gave  him  little  pieces 
of  paper  which  we  would  fold  in  two  in  his 
palm.  We  repeated  this  lesson  thousands — 
yes,  thousands — of  times  before  the  second 
spark  of  intelligence  appeared,  and  one  day 
he  folded  the  piece  of  paper  himself. 

"  The  brain  was  awakened  out  of  its 
slumber,  and  he  was  ready  for  the  first  great 
experiment  where  his  intelligence  would 
really  be  born,  and  it  is  always  a  great  day 
in  the  school  when  an  intelligence  is  born. 

"  We  gave  him  a  sweet  every  two  hours, 
but  before  giving  it  to  him,  we  put  our  hand 
in  his  and  spelled  out  the  word  '  bonbon  ' 
in  deaf  and  dumb  signs.  We  did  this  for 
exactly  two  weeks  and  then  the  great  day 
arrived.  That  morning  we  gave  him  his 
sweets  as  usual,  but  at  two  o'clock  we 
stopped.  At  four  o'clock  he  came  to  me 
making  little  cries  as  a  dog  would,  begging 
for  his  sweet.  After  about  half  an  hour, 
not  receiving  his  sweet,  he  seemed  to  forget. 
At  seven  o'clock  that  night  George's  intel- 
ligence came  into  being.  He  put  his  hand  in 
mine  and  slowly,  but  surely,  made  the  signs 
corresponding  to  the  letters  BONBON. 

"  That  was  two  years  ago,  and  he  now 
knows  fourteen  words.  In  three  years'  time 
he  will  read  braille." 

"  But  how  can  you  teach  him  the 
alphabet,"  I  asked. 

"  We  cannot  teach  him  anything  yet.  We 
can  only  make  him  realise." 

"  How  do  you  make  him  realise  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  an  alphabet  then  ? 

"  Tike  this.  He  now  knows  the  word 
Brush  and  the  word  Bonbon.  We  put 
on  the  table  before  him  a  brush  and  a 
sweet,  and  we  spell  to  him  only  the  letter  B. 
He  now  waits  for  the  second  sign  before 
picking  up  one  of  the  objects.  If  the  second 
sign  is  R  he  picks  up  the  brush  ;  if  it  is  O 
he  picks  up  the  sweet.  He  will  thus  gradually 
realise  that  words  are  formed  of  letters.  We 
have  also  made  him  realise  that  he  is  some- 
body. Time  and  again  we  have  poked  him 
with  a  ringer  and  then  spelled  out  his  name." 
"  But  what  kind  of  education  can  you  give 
these  children  ?  " 

"  Much  depends  on  their  natural  in- 
telligence. Come  with  me  and  you  will  see 
this  boy  whom  we  have  had  twelve  years 
and  who  brilliantly  passed  his  examination 
last  year." 

The    headmaster     took     little     George's 


hand,  rapidly  moving  his  fingers  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  the  little  boy  took  off  his  cap 
and  smilingly  held  out  his  hand  for  me  to 
shake.     And  we  left  him. 

Bernard  Ruez — A    Wonderful    Achievement 
of  Kind  Patience. 

As  we  were  walking  down  the  long  airy 
corridors  of  the  school,  the  headmaster 
explained  to  me  that  deaf-dumb-and-blind 
children  were  very  scarce  ;  that  they  had 
had  as  many  as  eight  at  a  time,  but  now  they 
had  only  five.  Girls  were  generally  more 
numerous. 

We  walked  into  a  big  light  room.  Braille 
books  lined  the  walls  up  to  the  ceiling. 
Two  or  three  tables  were  covered  with 
models  of  houses,  mills,  carts,  animals, 
boats,  and  objects  of  all  kinds.  In  the  centre 
of  the  room  was  a  school  desk.  Tying  on 
his  stomach  on  the  desk  was  a  young  man 
with  his  arms  dangling  over  a  book  open 
on  a  chair. 

"  That  is  Bernard's  favourite  position  for 
reading,"  said  the  headmaster.  "We  never 
could  teach  him  to  sit  up  properly." 

"  Does  he  know  we  have  entered  the 
room  ? 

"  No.  Tittle  George  would  by  his  nose. 
This  boy  is  of  a  higher  grade  of  intelligence 
and  he  has  not  developed  any  particular 
sense  apart  from  his  touch.  You  can  ask 
him  anything  you  like,  and  you  will  find  him 
very  bright." 

The  headmaster  touched  the  lad  on  the 
shoulder,  and  he  scrambled  off  his  desk  and 
held  out  his  hands;  I  was  struck  by  his 
beautiful  eyes,  large  and  dark  brown,  that 
did  not  somehow  have  that  hopeless  gaze 
that  you  find  in  so  many  blind  people. 
My  guide's  hands  moved  rapidly  for  a  few 
seconds  in  that  of  Bernard  Ruez  who  took 
off  his  cap  and  held  out  his  hand.  Bernard 
Ruez  is  almost  a  grown  man  and  has  a  light 
brown  moustache  on  a  youthful  face,  and  the 
grip  of  his  broad  hand  shows  energy. 
Bernard  has  been  taught  to  talk,  but  I  can 
only  understand  a  word  here  and  there, 
although  everyone  in  the  building  under- 
stood him  perfectly. 

"  Bernard  would  very  much  like  to  '  see  ' 
you,"  translated  the  headmaster.  I  natur- 
ally assented.  Fast  as  lightning  his  fingers 
ran  over  me.  Now  he  knows  me,  and  I  can 
go  back  in  ten  years'  time  ;    he  will  never 
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forget  me.     And  we  started  the  strangest  of 
all  conversations. 

I  had  dozens  of  questions  to  ask  him,  but 
Bernard  did  all  the  questioning  in  that 
weird  childish  voice  which  I  could  hardly 
understand,  and  all  my  answers  were  trans- 
lated into  his  hands  by  the  headmaster  as 
rapidly  as  I  made  them. 

Where  did  I  come  from  ?  I  was  English  ? 
Bernard  had  met  an  Englishman  before,  no 
it  was  a  Scotsman,  a  Mr.  Nichols.  He 
remembered  him  very  well.  He  was  tall  and 
had  a  tweed  suit.  Had  I  seen  "  Normandie"? 
What  was  the  shape  of  it  ?  Was  it  like  this  ? 
He  got  up  and  fetched  a  model  liner.  No, 
not  quite.  I  took  both  his  hands  and  ran 
his  fingers  along  the  hull,  pressing  them  in 
or  drawing  them  away  so  as  to  give  him  an 
idea.  Yes,  he  understood  perfectly.  Bernard 
took  me  over  to  a  relief  globe  and  running 
his  fingers  lightly  over  it,  showed  me  the 
Northern  Atlantic  route  and  the  Southern 
route.  Which  did  the  "  Normandie  "  take  ? 
What  did  I  think  of  the  political  situation  ? 
Was  the  Italian  Art  Exhibition  in  Paris  very 
beautiful  ?  He  would  love  to  "  see  "  the 
statues.  Did  I  like  travelling  ?  Where  had 
I  been  ?  As  I  told  him  through  the  head- 
master's hand,  his  other  hand  went  lightly 
round  the  globe,  his  fingers  stopping  at  all 
the  countries  and  towns  I  named.  Every 
now  and  then  during  the  conversation  his 
hand  swept  in  space  to  find  and  touch  me. 

An  hour  passed  like  a  few  minutes,  and  I 
had  to  be  leaving.  "Au  revoir,"  said 
Bernard  squeezing  my  hand,  his  cap  under 
his  arm.  As  our  hands  parted,  the  light  in 
his  face  went  out — there  is  no  other  word  for 
it — and  in  a  flash  I  saw  all  the  tragedy. 
Bernard's  soul  had  come  to  the  window  to 
breathe  and  had  now  returned  to  its  eternal 
solitude. 

Bernard  Ruez  is  a  terrific  worker.  He 
reads  an  average  of  eighteen  to  twenty 
hours  a  day,  I  was  told.  He  goes  to  bed  with 
a  book  and  reads  for  the  best  part  of  the  night. 
He  has  been  taught  brush-making,  but  he 
can  never  be  induced  to  do  any,  unless  there 
is  a  big  order  and  time  is  short.  He  will  then 
work  like  three,  but  as  soon  as  the  rush  is 
over,  he  goes  back  to  his  books.  Apart  from 
the  teachers,  he  has  very  few  friends, 
although  Bernard  knows  every  boy  in  the 
school  by  name. 

"  It  must  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  you 


to  get  such  wonderful  results,"  I  said  to  the 
headmaster.  Like  a  true  artist  he  was  not 
satisfied.  < 

"  So  far  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of 
awakening  intelligence.  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  I  can  succeed  in 
training  a  pupil  to  lead  an  active  life  in  the 
community  and  perhaps  make  a  name  for 
himself  in  spite  of  this  most  terrible  of 
handicaps." 

I  was  deeply  moved  by  all  I  had  seen. 

"  May  I  ask  your  names  ?  "  I  said. 

"  No,  we  do  not  wish  them  mentioned." 

"  But  they  ought  to  be.  They  ought  to 
be  written  up  in  letters  of  gold." 

"  They  are,  perhaps — somewhere  else," 
he  said  as  he  shook  my  hand  in  a  parting 
grip. 

THETALKINGBOOK  IN  AMERICA 

DR.  H.  H.  B.  Meyer, Director,  Project, 
Books  for  the  Blind,  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  writes  the  following  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  : — 

"  Judging  from  the  letters  received  here 
there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  blind  readers  all  over  the 
country  that  we  are  to  be  precipitated  into 
a  fight  between  rival  reproducing  machines 
for  the  use  of  the  blind,  the  Readaphone  and 
the  Talking  Book.  A  fight  similar  to  the 
struggle  over  embossed  types  of  several 
decades  ago. 

"  Let  me  assure  the  blind  readers  through 
the  medium  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  that 
the  Library  of  Congress  will  not  take  part 
in  any  such  struggle,  which  can  only  work 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  blind. 

"  We  shall  not  furnish  the  Distributing 
Libraries  with  any  records  which  cannot  be 
reproduced  on  the  Talking  Book  machine  of 
which  so  many  hundreds  have  been  put  out 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
Under  existing  circumstances,  to  do  so 
would  be  worse  than  merely  foolish.  The 
demand  for  records  for  the  Talking  Book  is 
so  great  that  our  appropriation  is  not  large 
enough  to  meet  it. 

"  If  at  any  time  a  machine  is  put  on  the 
market  which  is  universally  admitted  to  be 
so  superior  to  any  in  use  as  to  justify  sub- 
stituting it  for  all  others  in  use,  we  shall 
again  join  in  the  movement  for  something 
better  for  the  blind." 
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THE  PRIMARY  WANT. 

MOST  readers  of  this  journal  will,  we  think,  find  our  leading  article  this  month 
of  exceptional  interest.  It  is  an  extremely  clear  picture  of  certain  problems 
of  blindness  which  are  unfamiliar  to  the  observer  because,  being  problems  of 
cultured  and  sensitive  minds,  they  necessarily  lurk  unrevealed.  Certain 
vivid  phrases  in  this  article — "  to  look  at  ugliness  is  terrible  .  .  .  ,  to  look 
I  at  nothing  is  unspeakable  "  ;  "  mental  starvation  "  ;  "  never  alone  and  always 
I  alone  " — are  like  flashes  of  light  into  the  dark  bitterness  of  being  blind.  They 
L.  are  revelations  of  an  intense  mental  suffering  which  is  often  unsuspected  by 
many  of  those  who  do  their  best  to  help  the  blind.  Words  like  these  make  much  of  our  efforts  to 
lighten  the  lot  of  the  blind  seem  clumsy,  tactless,  and  ineffective,  like  the  mumbled  words  of  sympathy 
with  those  who  mourn  for  the  dead.  Deceived  by  the  courage,  cheerfulness,  and  patience  of  the 
blind  themselves,  we  are  apt  to  blunt  our  own  sensitiveness  to  the  unuttered  and  unwitnessed 
tragedies  of  minds  continually  pining  for  what  is  lost  and  irrevocable. 

"  The  tremendous  and  overwhelming  primary  want  ...  is  beauty."  Yet  to  bring  beauty 
into  the  lives  of  the  blind  is  the  hardest  task  of  all.  A  sensitive  mind  must  be  served  unobtrusively 
and  self-effacingly  by  a  mind  equally  as  sensitive,  despite  the  shyness  which,  characteristic  of  the 
one,  is  also  characteristic  of  the  other.  The  fine  understanding  which  alone  can  discern  the  unvoiced 
desires,  the  mute  longings,  is  handicapped  by  its  own  clear  vision  of  the  immensity  of  the  task,  in 
which  hearty  goodwill  and  kindly  amiability  can  take  no  part,  and  of  the  danger,  in  undertaking  it, 
of  a  bathetic  slide  into  the  emotional  or  the  sentimental.  It  is  a  task,  however,  that  must  not  be 
shirked,  and  perhaps  it  may  lie  in  the  power  of  the  workaday  helper  to  initiate  it  by  seeking  and 
enlisting  more  intellectual  sympathy  with  the  blind.  The  beauty  of  culture  can  only  be  brought  to 
the  blind  by  cultured  people,  and  there  are  too  few  efforts  to  establish  relationships  between  the 
sighted  and  the  blind  on  the  higher  levels.  There  is  often  a  kind  of  poltroonery  in  the  highly  sensitive 
mind  ;  it  is  liable  to  shrink  into  its  own  shell  of  loveliness,  as  a  refuge  from  the  ugliness  of  realism 
which  it  so  clearly  realises.  But  it  is  exactly  this  type  of  mind  which  is  needed  to  bring  beauty  into 
the  lives  of  those  who,  with  the  same  desire  "  to  couch  in  the  amaranth  of  dream,"  find  their  own 
shells  shattered  for  ever. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  render  all  service  to  the  blind  with  ever-increasing 
tact  and  ever-increasing  understanding.  There  is  an  urbanity  of  manner  which  may  dispel  much  of 
a  blind  person's  sense  of  difference  ;  there  is  a  watchfulness  of  attitude  which  may  avoid  the 
"  exhibitionism  "  of  sight  ;  there  is  an  intelligent  adaptability  which  may  harmonise  personalities. 
The  impersonal  contacts  which  we  who  have  sight  make  each  day  of  our  lives  in  a  few  words  or  a  mere 
glance  should  be  extended  to  the  blind,  not  as  offers  of  assistance,  however  kindly  meant,  but  as 
the  ordinary  amenities  of  society,  naturally  tendered  and  naturally  exchanged. 

AN  UNSUBSTANTIATED  OPINION 

We  like  Mr.  Edward  Evans's  gently  cynical  reply  to  the  leader  in  the  last  number  of  The  New 
Beacon  on  the  Partially  Sighted  Report.  We  understand  that  he  himself  appeared  as  a  witness 
before  the  Committee,  and  his  point  of  view  that  the  Committee  itself  "  would  have  been  strengthened 
by  the  inclusion  of  more  acting  teachers,  particularly  with  experience  of  the  partially-sighted  problem  " 
is  natural,  if  not  convincing.  But  his  answer  still  makes  no  case  for  the  opinion  expressed  so  simply 
and  dogmatically  in  the  N.U.T.  Report  :  "  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that  myopic  children  can 
receive  the  same  care  and  attention  in  a  class  attached  to  an  ordinary  elementary  school  as  they 
would  in  a  special  school."  Critics  of  the  Report  have  to  substantiate  that  dogma.  At  present  the 
case  against  the  Report  seems  to  rest  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  sentence  in  it  on  page  66  which 
Mr.  Evans  quotes.  We  would  point  out  with  all  courtesy  to  Mr.  Evans  that  all  that  sentence  says 
is  that  the  majority  of  the  people  who  have  thought  about  the  subject  at  all  are  in  favour  of  segrega- 
tion. The  Committee  preferred  not  to  follow  the  majority  for  reasons  which  they  expand  at  some 
length  in  their  Report.     The  N.U.T.  to  support  their  opinion  should  attack  those  reasons. 

The  Editor. 
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PAPERS   ON  THE  DEAF- 
DUTIES  OF  THE 


The  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  held  its  annual 
Conference  on  June  yth  and  8th.  The  meetings  took  place  at  Porthcawl,  and  interesting  papers 
were  read  by  Mr.  Edward  Evans  of  the  East  Anglian  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  on  The 
Deaf-Blind,  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Grant,  a  blind  man,  on  the  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  the  Blind, 
by  Dr.  Marshall  of  Glasgow  on  Statistics  relating  to  Blindness,  and  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Starling  on 
A  Historical  Survey  of  Blind  Welfare  Work. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  DEAF-BLIND 

Mr.  Evans,  in  his  address  on  the  Care  of 
the  Deaf-Blind,  pointed  out  at  the  outset 
that  the  problem  was  fortunately  in  the 
main  an  economic  and  social,  rather  than  an 
educational  one,  as  there  were  no  educable 
deaf-blind  children  in  this  country  under  the 
age  of  five.  Those  over  five  had  either 
acquired  deafness  or  blindness,  and  the 
provision  made  at  Penn  and  at  Leatherhead 
met  their  needs.  At  Leatherhead  about 
40  deaf-blind  persons  were  being  trained  and 
cared  for. 

Continuing,  he  referred  to  the  late  Dr. 
Eichholz's  Study  of  the  Deaf,  a  Government 
survey  completed  shortly  before  his  death, 
and  to  the  visit  of  Dr.  Keller  to  this  country 
in  1932  ;  as  a  result  of  both  these,  the 
attention  of  the  public  had  become  focussed 
on  the  problem  of  the  double  handicap,  and 
a  National  Consultative  Committee  had  been 
set  up  to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken 
to  mitigate  it. 

Mr.  Evans  went  on  to  describe  the  setting 
up  of  Regional  Committees,  and  the  attempt 
to  obtain  a  common  standard  by  the  pro- 
vision of  a  special  case-paper.  He  dealt 
with  the  three  categories  of  the  deaf-blind 
(the  congenitally  deaf  who  later  become 
blind,  the  totally  deaf  who  are  able  to  speak, 
and  the  partially  deaf)  and  emphasised  the 
fact  that  the  adequate  care  of  a  blind  person 
who  is  a  deaf-mute  cannot  be  undertaken  by 
the  home  teacher  who  has  many  people  on 
her  books,  and  as  a  result  cannot  do  more 
than  pay  an  occasional  visit. 

Mr.    Evans    said    that    in    his    view    the 


voluntary  worker  might  be  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  lonely  deaf-blind  ;  it  was 
necessary  to  enrol  a  corps  of  such  voluntary 
workers  who  would  be  responsible  for  almost 
daily  contact.  In  answer  to  the  question 
what  was  the  minimum  technical  equipment 
for  the  voluntary  worker,  he  would  say  that 
there  was  no  golden  road  to  a  deaf-blind 
person's  understanding  ;  the  deaf-blind  man 
was  an  individual,  with  his  own  tempera- 
ment, his  own  likes  and  dislikes.  Knowledge 
of  the  deaf-blind  alphabet  was  useful,  but  it 
was  only  a  beginning.  The  worker  had  to 
get  into  the  deaf-blind  man's  heart,  and 
needed  understanding  and  a  spiritual  out- 
look. 

The  speaker  warned  his  hearers  against 
the  danger  of  encouraging  the  partially  deaf 
to  purchase  aural  aids  without  medical 
advice.  Research  into  aural  aids  was  going 
on  at  Manchester  University,  and  it  was  safe 
to  look  forward  to  a  time  a  few  years  hence 
when  many  of  those  who  are  at  present  cut 
off  by  deafness  will  be  able  to  hear  with 
these  aids.  The  National  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  was  prepared  to  give  advice  to  would-be 
purchasers  and  some  such  authority  should 
always  be  consulted  before  a  purchase  was 
made. 

The  slogan  in  the  blind  world  was  "  Help 
the  Blind  to  Help  Themselves."  The  deaf- 
blind  were  not  able  to  do  this  so  readily,  and 
it  was  up  to  those  responsible  for  them  to 
see  that  they  did  all  in  their  power  to  keep 
the  problem  of  the  deaf-blind  constantly 
before  Local  Authorities  and  others  in  order 
that  everything  possible  might  be  done  to 
mitigate  their  heavy  double  handicap. 
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THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF 
BLIND  PERSONS. 

Mr.  Grant  in  his  paper  "  The  Responsibili- 
ties of  Blind  Persons  "  spoke  from  the  stand- 
point of  one  who  viewed  the  blind  problem 
from  within,  as  a  blind  man,  but  said  that 
the  paper  he  read  claimed  only  to  be  an 
individual  standpoint  ;  he  did  not  suggest 
that  his  views  were  necessarily  repre- 
sentative, but  he  wanted  to  put  forward  an 
ideal,  to  be  kept  in  view  as  a  goal  for  their 
striving.     Mr.  Grant  continued  : — 

"  The  question  of  the  responsibilities  of 
blind  people  is,  as  I  see  it,  a  wide  one.  I 
hope  to  adduce  reasons  for  regarding  it  as 
fundamental.  If  I  were  to  attempt  striking 
the  key-note  of  my  whole  conception  in  a 
single  sentence,  it  might  be  like  this  :  the 
community  of  blind  people,  in  this  country 
as  elsewhere,  needs  to  be  a  community  based, 
not  on  rights  and  privileges  and  exemptions, 
but  on  duties  and  responsibilities.  Every 
man  has  something  to  contribute  of  himself 
to  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  To  this  rule, 
the  blind  person  is  no  exception.  Failure  to 
supply  this  fundamental  need  of  human 
nature,  the  need  to  serve,  does  not  mean 
only  an  inestimable  loss  to  the  community 
as  a  whole  ;  it  involves  the  gravest  peril'  for 
the  individual  concerned.  The  question  for 
me  is  not :  what  can  I  get  out  of  the  social 
system  to  compensate  me,  in  a  measure,  for 
my  handicap  in  the  race  ?  This  false  attitude 
is  fraught  with  a  real  danger,  the  intensity 
of  which  is  rarely  appreciated.  To  seek  one's 
own  happiness,  exclusively,  as  a  solitary 
unit,  is  the  surest  way  of  losing  it.  That 
applies  to  communities  as  well  as  to  indi- 
viduals. My  question  is  this  :  how  can  I, 
despite  a  crippling  disability,  and,  in  a 
measure,  because  of  it,  give  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  what  I  am  meant  to  give  ? 
It  is  a  question  which,  whether  sub- 
consciously or  not,  every  blind  person  must 
raise  and  answer,  according  to  circumstance. 
To  be  brutally  frank,  it  is,  in  most  cases,  a 
question  the  mere  raising  of  which  requires 
the  pertinacity  of  despair.  We  have  the 
great  good  fortune  to  be  living  in  a  world  and 
at  a  time  wherein  it  is  accounted  honourable 
to  help  one  another.  The  assistance  we  receive 
is  an  invaluable,  an  indispensable  factor. 
But  we  receive  help  that  we  may  give  with 


interest.  In  the  end,  for  us  blind  people,  it 
is  not  what  we  can  get  that  really  counts, 
but  what  we  must  give.  That  is  my  theme. 
That  shall  be  my  conclusion. 

"  What  is  the  relation  of  this  conception  to 
Welfare  work?  Briefly,  it  is  this:  it  should  be 
the  ultimate  aim  of  all  interested  in  work  for 
the  blind  to  help,  in  no  matter  how  small  a 
degree,  toward  the  creation  of  an  environ- 
ment in  which  the  attainment  of  this  ideal 
would  be  practicable.  The  mere  satisfaction 
of  the  material  needs  of  blind  people  can 
never  constitute  an  adequate  motive  (of 
course  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  include 
unemployables  in  this  pronouncement) .  The 
difficulties  for  us  are  overwhelming.  Un- 
employment problems,  the  problem  of  leisure, 
assume  for  us  a  peculiarly  grim  aspect. 
There  is  that  deadly  feeling  of  being  relegated 
by  the  generality  of  mankind  to  the  back- 
waters of  life,  to  the  futile  existence  of  a 
social  parasite.  That  is  enervating  and 
demoralising.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  a 
ghastly  over-cultivation  of  the  sense  of 
dependence,  which  breeds  a  slackening  of 
moral  fibre.  I  believe  the  best  cure  for  this 
would  be  the  creation  of  a  sense  of  personal 
and  social  responsibility  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. A  man  who  feels  that  his  life  is 
without  purpose  and  without  meaning  is 
never  going  to  get  anywhere  or  be  anything. 
In  the  endeavour  to  preserve  the  individual 
from  lowering  his  personal  ideal,  the  creation 
of  a  sense  of  responsibility  is  vital. 

"  In  this  connection  I  should  draw  atten- 
tion to  a  certain  phrase  which  has,  from 
time  to  time,  assailed  my  ear.  I  refer  to 
'  the  blind  world.'  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  blind  world.  True,  the  blind  man  will 
be  quick  enough  to  make  one  for  himself, 
but  the  sooner  he  is  removed  from  it  the 
better,  as  a  rule.  It  is  a  meaningless  abstrac- 
tion which,  I  hope,  may  be  consigned  to  an 
eternal  and  well-merited  oblivion.  We  live 
in  a  real  world,  not  an  imaginary  one.  As 
blind  people,  we  have  a  real  task  to  fulfil. 

"  I  give  our  responsibilities,  as  they 
appear  to  me,  briefly,  under  two  heads, 
those  of  individuals  and  those  of  the  blind 
collectively. 

"  1.  I  think  the  primary  responsibility 
of  the  individual  is  loyalty  to  the  blind 
collectively,  expressed  by  a  real  endeavour 
to  take  as  full  a  share  as  possible  in  social 
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life.  This,  as  I  see  it,  is  twofold  :  (A)  the 
acceptance  of  the  duty  of  collective  action 
with  other  blind  people  for  the  common 
good.  (B)  The  maintenance  of  a  high 
prestige  in  social  life. 

"  (A)  A  pathetic  sidelight  thrown  on  the 
ways  of  blind  people  by  the  1934  Report  of 
the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee  is  the 
apparent  incapacity  of  blind  people  to  get 
together  and  act  for  themselves.  We  have 
no  collective  mind.  There  are  many  still 
leading  a  life  of  practical  stagnation.  Each 
is  too  often  concerned  too  exclusively  with 
his  own  problem.  The  danger  is  a  more  or 
less  complete  loss  of  self-reliance  accom- 
panied, too  often,  by  a  loss  of  self-respect  ; 
because,  mainly  on  grounds  of  prejudice, 
blindness  is  believed  to  be  a  disgrace.  I 
suppose  mendicancy  has  contributed  largely 
to  such  sentiments.  There  is,  among  blind 
people,  a  morbid,  neurotic  self-pity,  perhaps 
of  a  pathological  character.  Surely  this  is 
by  no  means  inevitable,  save  in  the  case  of 
those  whose  sightlessness  is  accompanied  by 
other  disabling  physical  complaints. 

"(B)  The  rooted  prejudice  in  the  public 
mind  that  blind  men  are  mere  incompetents 
must  go.  A  heightening  of  our  prestige  as 
workers  should  effect  this.  When  blindness 
is  accompanied  by  indigence,  people  are  not 
always  circumspect  in  distinguishing  the 
two.  Social  ineffectiveness  is  occasioned  by 
both,  yet  the  indigence  is  the  primary  cause 
of  the  mendicancy.  Yet  the  action  of 
individuals  is  often  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  community.  After  all, 
mendicancy  is  a  public  advertisement  of 
incompetence.  It  is  far  more  impressive 
than  a  newspaper  column.  It  is  alive. 
Hereby  is  increased  the  popular  prejudice 
against  us.  This  is  too  often  the  sort  of 
figure  we  cut  in  the  popular  imagination. 
Now  our  aim  is  nothing  short  of  efficiency. 
We  have  not  got  to  keep  up  a  reputation, 
we  must  make  one. 

"2.  The  existence  of  the  National  League 
of  the  Blind  and  the  National  Association 
of  Blind  Workers  shows  that  collabora- 
tion among  blind  people  for  the  common 
good  is  no  idle  dream.  It  should  be  the  aim 
of  blind  people  to  combine  in  united  action, 
and  that  for  many  reasons.  I  give  some  of 
these  under  two  heads. 

"  (A)  For  some  time  now,  blind  people  have 


struggled,  more  or  less  successfully,  against 
odds.  Many  must  have  made  mistakes, 
others  must  have  had  equally  instructive 
experience.  A  valuable  practice  of  ex- 
perimental scientists  is  the  description  and 
classification  of  their  experiments  and  results. 
We  need  more  pooling  of  experience  in  over- 
coming special  difficulties.  In  the  long  run, 
something  of  this  kind,  if  it  could  be  ar- 
ranged, would  tend  to  eliminate  much 
superfluous  effort  ;  to  save  time  and  energy  ; 
to  promote  increased  efficiency. 

"''  There  ought  to  be  some  organ  for 
bringing  young  lads  and  girls  of  talent  to 
the  fore.  Our  educational  system  has  been 
too  haphazard.  I  was  at  Swansea  Institute 
for  a  while.  There  were  lads  there  who 
should  have  done  well  in  professional  work. 
I  know  the  difficulties  about  overcrowding, 
but  they  apply  almost  equally  to  industrial 
work.  But  (and  this  is  the  stupidity  of  the 
whole  business)  at  Worcester  there  were 
lads,  supported  by  county  authorities,  who 
had  not  the  least  chance  of  benefiting  from 
a  secondary  education.  There  were  one  or 
two  mentally  defectives.  Now,  quite  apart 
from  the  necessity  for  segregating  mentally 
defectives,  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for 
us  that  we  should  concentrate  on  lads  and 
girls  who  are  really  capable.  We  must 
prove  our  efficiency.  When  we  put  a  re- 
presentative forward  into  prominent  public 
life,  we  should  take  heed  not  simply  that  he 
is  fitted  for  it,  but  that  he  is  the  best  person 
to  be  put  there.  If  the  county  councils 
support  blind  lads,  the  lads  to  be  supported 
should  be  selected  carefully.  This  is  not 
only  in  the  interest  of  the  blind  collectively, 
but  of  the  whole  community. 

"  The  ideal  would  be  the  formation  of  a 
really  active  body  of  blind  people  with  a 
national  centre  and  regional  branches.  Such 
a  body  would  at  least  participate  in  facing 
the  many  problems  which  confront  us,  e.g., 
marriage,  particularly  in  the  case  of  here- 
ditary disease  ;  methods  of  mutual  aid  ;  the 
composition  and  distribution  of  current 
literature. 

"  (B)  Lastly,  the  responsibilities  of  the 
blind  community  to  the  social  system.  It  is 
true  to  say  we  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 
We  are  discredited  for  inefficiency,  yet,  in 
many  ways,  we  have  deserved  to  be.  In 
social  life,  blind  people  could  get  together 
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and  do  more  for  the  public  good  ;  e.g.,  there 
are  a  number  of  blind  ex-servicemen  in  this 
country.  Yet  I  have  never  heard  of  a 
pronouncement  against  war,  in  support  of 
the  League  of  Nations  from  a  body  which 
could  be  influential  and  is  certainly  autho- 
ritative. Or,  again,  in  trade,  I  feel  that 
blind  people  are  not  taught  a  sufficiently 
active  part  in  advertising  their  own  manu- 
factures. We  must  demonstrate  to  the 
reluctant  public,  by  sheer  energy  and  by  the 
glorious  reputation  of  an  impeccable  effi- 
ciency, that  we  have  something  definite  to 
do  in  the  world,  and  that,  come  what  may, 
we  will  try  to  do  it.  Expense,  I  am  told,  is 
the  great  hindrance  to  effective  advertise- 
ment. Yet,  a  blind  man,  possessed  of  a 
type-writer,  could  do  a  good  deal  of  letter- 
box advertisement.  If  that  is  not  a  useful 
method,  why  do  so  many  people  distribute 
circulars  ? 

"  So,  I  return  to  the  point  from  which  I 
set  out.  No  ideal  means  no  life.  The  real 
need  of  blind  people  is  the  opportunity  to 
serve,  coupled  with  that  sense  of  responsibility 
which  gives  service  a  meaning.  Blindness  in 
itself  is  never  an  ultimate  barrier  to  effective- 
ness. Accompanied  by  other  disabilities,  it 
may  become  so.  Alone,  it  is  not.  It  should 
be  our  aim,  as  it  is  certainly  our  responsibility, 
to  see  as  individuals,  that  we  maintain  as 
high  a  level  of  efficiency  as  we  can  ;  as  a 
body,  to  look  after  the  weaker  brethren,  and 
to  take  an  active  part  in  social  life  in  this 
throbbing  twentieth  century. 

"  Newspaper  advertisement  is  remote 
enough.  Yet,  even  here,  the  negative  side 
is  apt  to  be  stressed  subconsciously.  A  blind 
man  is  declared  to  have  achieved  this  or 
that.  The  presumption  is  that  such  an 
achievement  is  exceptional.  Actually,  the 
difference  between  the  person  in  question 
and  a  hundred  others  is  simply  that  he  has 
received  a  particular  course  of  instruction 
which  they  have  not.  He  may  or  may  not 
have  displayed  an  unusual  degree  of  per- 
tinacity. 

"  Environment  is  a  vital  consideration  for 
blind  people.  Good  contacts,  particularly 
(of  course)  for  children,  are  really  essential. 
The  personality  of  a  teacher  of  blind  children 
is  far  more  important  than  that  of  normal 
children.  The  relation  between  teacher  and 
child    can    and    should    be    intimate.     The 


dependence  of  the  blind  child  on  instruction 
is  obviously  greater.  The  goal  is  always  a 
sense  of  responsibility  in  the  world  of  normal 
men  and  women." 

PERSONAIIA 

Mr.  J.  W.  Flanagan,  a  member  of  the 
Bradford  City  Council,  was  recently  elected 
chairman  of  the  Northern  Counties  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Canon  H.  M,  Braithwaite,  who  has  been 
rural  dean  and  rector  of  St.  Michael's  Church, 
Gloucester,  has  resigned  the  living,  and 
accepted  that  of  Deerhurst  with  Apperley. 
Canon  Braithwaite  is  keenly  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and  has  been  for 
several  years  Chairman  of  the  Gloucester 
(City)  Association  for  the  Blind. 

BLIND  VOCALISTS  AND  INSTRU- 
MENTALISTS. 

WITH  reference  to  the  announcement 
in  our  April  issue,  blind  singers  are 
reminded  that  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  is  willing  to 
receive  the  names  of  those  who  wish  to  get 
in  touch  with  others  in  the  same  district, 
with  a  view  to  forming  a  male  quartet  party. 
Applications  are  also  desired  from  experi- 
enced blind  instrumentalists,  especially 
players  of  saxophone  and  trumpet,  prepared 
to  co-operate  in  setting  up  a  dance  band  in 
London.  Communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary-General,  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  W.i. 

FOREIGN  NEWS 

New  Blind  Institute  in  Bagdad. — The  Prime 
Minister,  Yassin  Pasha  al-Hashimi,  recently 
performed  the  opening  ceremony  of  the  Institute 
for  Blind  Jews  in  Bagdad.  The  institute  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  modern  Iraq,  and  has  been 
donated  by  Sir  Elly  Kadoorie,  the  famous 
philanthropist.  Among  those  present  were 
the  Minister  of  Defence,  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
the  Director  of  Ceremonies  to  the  Royal  Court, 
and  the  Mayor  of  Bagdad. 

Ceylon  Home  for  the  Catholic  Blind. — A  home 
for  Catholic  blind  children  and  deaf-mutes — the 
first  institution  of  its  kind  in  Ceylon — has  been 
blessed  at  Ragana  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Colombo.  The  Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  Good 
Help  have  charge  of  the  new  institution. 
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THE  SCOTTISH 
CONSERVATION  OF  SIGHT  COMMITTEE 


THIS  body  owes  its  existence 
to  the  zeal  of  Mr.  W.  R. 
Halliday,  a  Home  Teacher  of 
the  Glasgow  Mission  to  the 
Outdoor  Blind,  to  the  in- 
terest aroused  by  him  in  the 
delegates  to,  and  Executive 
Committee  of,  the  Scottish  National  Federa- 
tion for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  and  to  the 
hard  facts  collected  during  ten  years  by  the 
Regional  Clinics  of  Scotland. 

Once  the  obvious  facts  were  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Halliday,  it  was  clear  that  in  Scotland 
it  should  be  relatively  simple  to  set  up 
machinery  to  investigate  the  problems  of 
visual  handicap,  and  to  endeavour  to  en- 
lighten the  public  in  general,  and  local 
authorities  in  particular,  on  the  subjects  of 
prevention  of  blindness,  so  far  as  this  is  at 
present  possible,  of  the  conservation  of 
sight,  where  this  is,  or  is  likely  to  be,  im- 
paired, even  if  the  impairment  is  unlikely  to 
bring  the  subject  within  the  scope  of  the 
Blind  Persons  Act,  and  of  the  difficult  cases 
where  visual  impairment  produces  "  eco- 
nomic "  but  not  "  legal  "  blindness. 

In  the  National  Federation  Scotland  has 
a  body  which  is  completely  representative 
of  the  agencies  of  all  types  working  for  the 
welfare  of  the  blind,  and  any  decision 
approved  by  its  Council,  or  its  Executive 
Committee,  will  be  supported  by  all  its 
constituents,  and  recognised  by  the  Local 
Authorities  and  Government  Departments 
concerned  as  being  the  considered  view  of 
those  who  ought,  at  least,  to  be  in  most 
intimate  contact  with  problems  concerning 
the  blind  ;  from  the  Regional  Clinic  system 
there  has  come  a  remarkably  uniform 
standard  of  certification  of  blindness,  for 
educational  and  Blind  Persons  Act  purposes, 
a  uniform  method  of  recording  results, 
which  has  been  of  great  statistical  value  in 
the  study  of  causes  of  blindness,  and,  of 
great  importance,  definite  evidence  that 
there  is  a  group  of  persons  who  are  visually 
handicapped  to  an  extent  that  makes  them 
"  economically "  blind,  and  yet  who  are 
not  "  blind  persons." 


From  these  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
setting  up  a  sub-committee,  with  a  remit 
to  evolve  a  body  to  deal  with  visual  handicap, 
the  Federation  was  tackling  a  problem,  the 
aspects  of  which  were  fairly  well  known, 
and  the  most  important  task  of  the  sub- 
committee was  the  securing  of  representa- 
tives of  the  medical  profession,  in  the  wide 
field  of  public  health,  and  the  narrower 
spheres  of  the  school  medical  service  and 
ophthalmic  surgery,  and  of  the  Government 
Departments  concerned.  These  extra 
members  having  been  obtained  with  en- 
couraging readiness,  the  Federation  com- 
pleted its  task  by  the  discharge  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  the  recognition  of  the 
newly  formed  Scottish  Conservation  of  Sight 
Committee. 

For  nearly  10  years  the  Federation  has 
circulated,  gratis,  and  by  sale  to  interested 
Local  Authorities,  leaflets  and  pamphlets 
dealing  with  the  care  of  the  eyes  and  warning 
parents  and  teachers  of  every-day  dangers  to 
sight,  but  experience  has  shown  that  nothing 
short  of  a  nation-wide  campaign  is  likely  to 
be  effective,  and  this  the  Conservation  of 
Sight  Committee  plans  to  launch. 

A  considered  survey  of  the  causes  of 
blindness,  other  than  accident  due  to  care- 
lessness, suggests  that,  at  present  at  least, 
medical  science  can  indicate  no  new  safety 
precaution  ;  after  all,  blindness  as  a  result 
of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  to-day  only 
found  when  regulations  specially  framed 
have  been  broken  and  venereal  disease  in 
general,  now  that  "  quackery  "  has  been 
made  illegal,  and  pre-natal  clinics  widely 
available,  should  no  longer  exact  its  toll 
from  the  innocent.  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
in  certain  cases,  the  cause  of  blindness  has 
been  inherited,  but  a  vast  change  in  public 
opinion  must  come  about  before  any  real 
pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear  to  prevent 
these  tendencies  to  blindness  being  passed 
on  to  future  generations.  Therefore,  in  the 
sphere  of  medical  advice,  the  Committee 
feels  that  the  really  useful  line  of  education 
is  to  encourage,  persuade,  and,  if  possible, 
insist  on  the  necessity  for  early  and  skilled 
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advice  in  every  case  of  eye  trouble,  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  dictate  with  the  doubtful 
assistance  of  an  equally  doubtful  pedigree. 

Finally,  the  professional  experience  of 
those  whose  work  lies  among  the  blind  and 
the  records  of  the  Regional  Clinics  alike, 
reveal  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of 
persons  who,  though  seriously  visually 
handicapped,  cannot  at  present  be  assisted 
either  by  Local  Authorities  (other  than  as 
paupers)  or  by  Voluntary  Agencies.  The 
Conservation  of  Sight  Committee  considers 
this  group  to  be  one  in  urgent  need  of  survey, 
with  a  view  to  the  initiation  of  national, 
or  local,  facilities  which  would  enable  them 
to  take  their  places  as  citizens  contributing 
their  share  to  the  common  good. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Jubilee  Medals  for  the  Blind.— Four  blind 
typists  and  ten  blind  telephonists  employed  by 
the  Ministry  of  Labour  have  been  selected  for 
the  award  of  the  King's  Jubilee  Medal. 

Mouth-Organ  Ovation  for  Blind  Graduate. — 
At  Edinburgh  University  recently,  Mr.  William 
Neill,  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Blind  School, 
Edinburgh,  was  awarded  the  degree  of 
Mus.Doc.  As  he  stepped  forward  to  receive  his 
degree  he  was  acclaimed  by  a  mouth-organ 
orchestra  of  fellow  students.  Mr.  John  Adams, 
also  of  the  Royal  Blind  School,  graduated  as 
Mus.Bac. 

Blind  Minister's  Induction. — The  Rev.  Sydney 
J.  Wilson,  formerly  Baptist  Minister  at  Lough- 
borough, Nottingham,  Bacup,  and  Manchester, 
has  been  inducted  as  minister  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  Ulverston.  For  some  years  he  has 
been  living  in  retirement  on  account  of  his 
blindness,  but  is  widely  known  at  Southport  as 
an  acceptable  pulpit  supply. 

An  International  Sports  Meeting. — The  first 
international  sports  meeting  organised  by  the 
British  Federation  of  Social  Clubs  for  the  Blind 
was  held  at  Edinburgh  on  June  15th,  when 
Scotland  proved  a  winner  by  over  50  points. 
Long  jumps,  100  yards  race,  three-mile  inter- 
club  walk,  skittles  contest,  and  tug  o'  war, 
were  among  the  events,  in  which  both  men  and 
women  took  part. 

Blind  Rowers'  Triumph. — A  blind  crew,  repre- 
senting the  Sports  Club  for  the  Blind,  recently 
won  the  tub-fours  event  at  the  Women's 
Amateur  Rowing  Association  regatta  at 
Hammersmith,  beating  a  mixed  crew  from  the 
Lyons  and  Furnivale  Clubs. 


A  Blind  Bridge  Player. — Mr.  Dunne,  a  blind 
passenger  on  the  Cunard  liner  "Britannic," 
recently  won  the  Bridge  Tournament  held  on 
the  liner  in  its  New  York-London  passage. 

Blind  Actors  at  Cork. — Residents  of  the  Cork 
Blind  Asylum  recently  prepared  a  delightful 
surprise  for  Miss  A.  S.  Armitage,  when  she 
visited  them  as  President  of  the  National 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  of  Ireland. 

They  arranged  an  excellent  entertainment, 
which  included  a  performance  of  Lady  Gregory's 
"  Rising  of  the  Moon,"  acted  by  a  blind  cast, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Daniel  Wilson. 
Writing  of  the  play,  The  Cork  Examiner  says  : 
"  The  acting  was  brilliant  and  spirited,  and  did 
full  justice  to  the  humour  of  the  piece,  and 
might  well  compare  with  any  amateur  perform- 
ance seen  in  Cork.  In  addition,  a  musical 
programme  was  given,  and  a  second  sketch, 
"  The  Doctor's  Patient."  The  evening  was 
arranged  by  Mrs.  Charles  Lane,  whose  interest 
in  the  residents  is  warmly  appreciated. 

Blind  Competitors  for  the  Prix  de  Rome. — 

As  a  result  of  the  preliminary  elimination  tests, 
five  musicians  have  been  admitted  to  the  final 
competition  for  the  Prix  de  Rome,  and  one  of 
these,  Monsieur  Litaize,  a  pupil  of  Henri 
Busser,  is  blind.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  time 
that  a  blind  person  has  been  admitted  to  com- 
pete for  this  prize. 

A  Blind  Lecturer  Visits  England. — Professor 
Kaminski,  a  Polish  scholar  who  is  now  visiting 
Manchester  on  a  lecture  tour,  lost  his  sight  four 
years  ago,  and  has  written  a  book  of  classical 
proverbs  from  the  Latin  since  becoming  blind. 
He  speaks  Russian,  Polish,  German,  Hebrew 
and  French. 

Andre  Marcbal,  The  Finest  Organ  Player  in 
France. — The  following  is  an  extract  from  an 
article  in  The  Musical  Times,  entitled  "  Easter 
Sunday  in  some  Paris  Organ  Lofts,"  by  A.  C. 
Delacour  de  Brisay  : — 

"  Vespers  was  spent  with  Andre  Marchal  at 
St.  Germain  des  Pres.  His  great  reputation  as 
a  Bach  player  I  knew  of,  but  it  was  something 
of  a  surprise  to  me  to  find  him  considered  the 
finest  player  in  France  to-day.  Marchal  is 
blind  from  birth,  but  his  playing  struck  me  as 
sensitive  and  musicianly  as  any  I  have  ever 
heard.  He  is  a  very  great  artist  ;  withal  a  man 
of  a  sweetness  and  saintliness  which  possesses 
you  at  a  first  glance  or  greeting — one  of  those 
utterly  unassuming  people  who  devote  their 
lives  to  their  art  and  in  the  service  of  their 
pupils,  and  who  inspire  limitless  affection.  I 
wish  we  could  get  him  over  to  England  for  one 
of  our  O.M.S.  recitals.  He  told  me  he  would 
love  to  come,  as  he  had  never  visited  this 
country." 
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To  the  Editor. 

The  Partially  Sighted  Report. 

Sir, — It  is  no  doubt  a  compliment  to  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers  that  its  views 
on  the  Partially  Sighted  Report  should  be 
the  subject  of  a  leader  in  The  New  Beacon, 
although  it  seems  to  me  rather  late  in  the 
day  to  engage  in  a  discussion  on  the  findings 
of  the  report.  The  N.U.T.  and  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind 
really  do  feel  that  the  Committee  would  have 
been  strengthened  by  the  inclusion  of  more 
acting  teachers,  particularly  with  experience 
of  the  Partially  Sighted  problem.  The  whole 
question  naturally  resolves  itself  into  three 
divisions,  Medical,  Administrative  and  Edu- 
cational. Of  the  eleven  members  of  the 
Committee  four  were  medical  men,  no  less 
than  six  were  administrative  officers  and  only 
one  was  an  acting  teacher. 

We  feel  that  it  was  essential  that  the 
evidence  should  have  been  subjected  to 
much  fuller  expert  critical  examination  and 
that  the  field  of  such  evidence  should  have 
been  extended.  I  submit  that  a  practical 
teacher  is  the  most  suitable  person  to  exa- 
mine evidence  in  classroom  practice  and 
this  is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
experience  of  the  American  schools  is 
exalted  over  the  perfectly  damning  experi- 
ence of  the  Tondon  Schools  over  a  long 
period  on  this  question  of  segregation.  The 
report  itself  states,  page  66  :  "  The  bulk 
of  evidence  indicates,  therefore,  a  prepon- 
derating opinion  in  this  country  in  favour  of 
the  '  segregation  '  system  of  educating  par- 
tially sighted  children,"  and  yet  the  Com- 
mittee cries  out  for  non-segregation.  One  is 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  many  members  of 
this  Committee  were  so  subjected  to  the 
"  hospitality  process  "  of  the  Americans  on 
their  recent  tour  that  everything  they  saw, 
particularly  at  Cleveland,  came  out  rose 
coloured. 

I  don't  think  the  N.U.T.  nor  the  C.T.B. 
claim  that  the  teacher  representation  should 
outweigh  the  other  sections,  but  they  do  claim 
that  there  should  be  something  approaching 
parity.  If  distinguished  ophthalmologists 
are  necessary  to  give  a  lead  to  the 
Committee  on  medical  evidence,  surely  the 


same  case  holds  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
teacher  representation.  But  perhaps  the 
powers  that  be  feel  there  were  so  few  teachers 
capable  of  exercising  their  critical  faculties 
and  played  for  safety.  Still,  it  is  a  very  good 
report — but  not  perfect.  May  I  conclude 
by  saying  how  much  I  admire  editors— 
especially  .  .  . 

Yours,   etc., 

Edward  Evans. 
East  Anglian  School  for 

Blind  and  Deaf  Children, 
Goriest  on-on-Sea. 

To  the  Editor. 

A  Musical  Revolution. 

Sir. — In  a  recent  issue  of  this  journal  an 
attempt  was  made  by  the  National  Institute 
to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  forming  small 
groups  of  blind  vocalists  and  instrumentalists, 
the  object  being  to  obtain  public  engage- 
ments. It  is  matter  for  surprise  that  so  few 
vocalists  responded  to  this  appeal.  That 
the  response  of  instrumentalists  was  all  but 
nil  is  not  surprising  seeing  that  very  little 
opportunity  has  been  placed  within  reach  of 
the  blind  to  enable  them  to  become  familiar 
with  orchestral  instruments.  Hitherto,  it 
may  be  said,  the  musical  education  of  the 
blind  has  been  confined  to  organ  and  piano- 
forte. But  surely  there  is  no  longer  any 
valid  reason  why  this  exclusiveness  should 
still  be  followed.  Music  is  a  subject  in 
which  the  blind  can  compete  with  the  seeing 
upon  an  almost  equal  footing,  but  we  think 
the  time  has  come  when  we  should  have  a 
broader  outlook.  We  see  no  reason  why 
schools  for  the  blind  should  not  provide 
facilities  for  their  students  (both  boys  and 
girls)  to  study  the  smaller  instruments  ;  we 
think  the  time  for  taking  this  step  is  years 
overdue.  If  this  suggestion  were  followed, 
we  believe  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
it  would  revolutionise  the  musical  outlook 
of  the  blind.  Why  should  not  a  small  band 
or  orchestra  of  blind  players  be  found  in  our 
parks,  at  seaside  resorts,  at  dances  and  other 
functions  ?  Many  will,  without  doubt,  re- 
gard this  as  a  very  wild  scheme  ;  but  our 
object  in  writing  is  to  initiate  a  discussion 
upon  what  is  most  certainly  a  very  interesting 
subject. 

Yours,   etc., 

H.  E.  P. 
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SPEECH  DAY  AND  OLD  BOYS'  REUNION 
AT  WORCESTER  COLLEGE 

(By  an  Old  Boy). 


THE  Annual  Prize  Giving  and 
Old  Boys'  Reunion  at  Wor- 
cester College  for  the  Blind 
took  place  on  the  afternoon 
of  Thursday,  27th  June, 
when  there  was  a  large 
gathering  of  parents,  friends 
and  old  boys  in  the  gymnasium.  The  pro- 
ceedings opened  with  an  organ  recital  by 
Mr.  J.  Eric  Hunt,  an  old  boy  of  the  College, 
followed  by  the  National  Anthem  and  the 
College  hymn. 

Captain  Anthony,  one  of  the  Governors, 
took  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  Lord 
Cobham,  the  Chairman.  In  his  speech,  he 
paid  many  tributes  to  the  valuable  work 
that  had  been  done  by  the  Headmaster. 

The  prizes  were  presented  by  Mr.  Eagar, 
Secretary-General  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  who  said  that  school  was  the 
first  effort  towards  classification  in  the 
educational  system  for  the  blind.  The  pro- 
cess initiated  there  had  been  considerably 
extended  since  1866,  but  it  had  to  go  further 
still.  It  had  long  been  an  accepted  principle 
in  social  organisation  that  one  could  not  deal 
with  any  class  of  people  in  one  unclassified 
lump,  and  that  was  particularly  true  of  the 
small  and,  happily,  diminishing  number  of 
children  without  sight.  The  report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Education  on  the  problem  of  the  partly- 
sighted  pointed  out  that  not  only  were  some 
of  these  children  educated  in  the  nearest  local 
school  for  the  blind,  but  they  were  educated  by 
methods  appropriate  only  to  the  blind.  We 
were  suffering,  to  some  extent,  from  the 
generosity  of  our  forefathers  who  established 
schools  up  and  down  the  country,  and  it  was 
too  much  the  accepted  thing  for  the  blind 
child  to  go  to  the  school  in  his  particular 
region.  He  hoped  that  in  future  the  principle 
of  classification  would  go  farther  in  the  blind 
world,  and  that  people  would  not  send  their 
blind  children  to  school  without  paying  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  their  abilities  and 
tastes. 


It  was  one  function  of  Worcester  College 
to  raise  up  leaders  of  the  blind  from  the 
blind.  It  was  an  extraordinary  thing  that 
in  the  great  field  of  work  for  the  blind  the 
principle  of  self-determination  had  so  far 
been  so  little  applied.  The  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  had  from  its  foundation 
insisted  that  its  governing  body  should 
consist  of  a  reasonable  proportion  of  people 
who  were  so  blind  that  they  had  to  use 
their  fingers  to  read.  In  the  present  im- 
portant discussions  with  representatives  of 
the  local  authorities,  which  might  affect  the 
whole  future  of  the  work  for  the  blind,  the 
Council  of  the  N.I.B.  was  determined  to 
keep  that  principle  in  the  forefront. 

The  leadership  Worcester  College  was 
producing  was  not  merely  a  matter  of  raising 
men  who  would  take  an  active  part  on  Com- 
mittees and  Councils,  but  also  those  who 
would  be  actively  concerned  with  adminis- 
tration. He  wished  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
or  a  joint  committee  of  the  local  authorities, 
would  call  for  a  return  to  be  made  showing 
how  many  blind  persons  were  employed  by 
local  authorities  and  by  agencies  for  the 
blind.  There  was  a  huge  field  of  work  there, 
and  he  wanted  the  Worcester  Old  Boys' 
Association  to  augment  it  in  every  possible 
way. 

The  Headmaster,  Mr.  G.  C.  Brown,  then 
gave  an  account  of  the  activities  of  the 
School  during  the  past  year.  Many  boys 
had  obtained  distinctions  in  examinations 
and  the  College  had  attained  a  very  high 
standard.  On  the  previous  Saturday  the 
VIII  had  rowed  at  Marlow  Regatta  and, 
although  they  had  not  won,  they  had  had  a 
good  race.  All  the  boys  were  very  keen 
swimmers  and  some  of  them  had  put  up 
some  very  good  times.  All  the  Chess  Teams 
had  had  a  successful  season.  In  athletics 
good  progress  was  being  made. 

At  8.30,  all  the  old  boys  assembled  in  the 
dining-hall  for  the  old  boys'  dinner,  which  is 
given  by  the  Headmaster  every  Speech  Day. 
Several  interesting  speeches  were  made  by 
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old  boys  and  Mr.  Brown  received  glowing 
tributes  for  the  work  he  had  done  for  the 
College  and  for  the  blind  in  general. 

A  sing-song  in  the  gymnasium,  at  which 
all  the  members  of  the  School  and  the  old 
boys  and  their  wives  were  present,  concluded 
a  very  crowded  day. 

A  very  full  programme  had  been  arranged 
for  the  Regatta,  which  was  held  on  the 
afternoons  of  Friday  and  Saturday.  The 
racing  was  keen  and  most  of  the  finishes  were 
close.  Of  the  eight  representative  races,  the 
College  won  six. 

On  Friday  evening  Mr.  Brown  and  his 
three  sons,  who  render  most  valuable  help 
to  the  old  boys'  crews,  were  the  guests  of  the 
Old  Boys'  Rowing  Club  at  a  dinner  held  at 
the  Camp  Hotel.  All  who  attended  had  a 
most  enjoyable  evening,  and  the  week's  func- 
tions were  concluded  on  Saturday  evening  by 
a  dance.  The  music  for  this  was  provided  by 
the  College  dance  band,  which  consists  of 
ten  players.  The  dance  was  interrupted 
about  ten  o'clock  for  the  distribution  of  the 
Regatta  prizes  by  Miss  Joan  Brown,  the 
Headmaster's  daughter. 

Speech  week  at  Worcester  is  the  one  week 
of  the  whole  year  to  which  everyone,  present 
boys,  old  boys,  friends  and  relations,  look 
forward  with  the  keenest  anticipation.  Al- 
most all  the  old  boys  attend  if  they  can 
possibly  manage  it,  many  of  them  coming 
long  distances  and  some  even  from  abroad. 
The  greatest  harmony  exists  between  the 
old  boys  and  everybody  at  the  School. 
Old  boys  and  present  mix  freely  together 
and  discuss  matters  of  mutual  and  vital 
interest.  Sportsmanship  and  good  humour 
is  evident  everywhere. 

There  is  also  a  more  serious  side  of  the 
reunion  that  is  most  important.  Most  of 
the  old  boys  do  not  see  each  other  between 
reunions,  as  they  are  so  scattered.  This 
annual  meeting  in  Worcester  gives  them  an 
opportunity,  not  only  of  renewing  old 
friendships,  but  also  of  talking  things  over 
with  their  friends.  They  can  exchange 
views  about  their  work,  which  is  sometimes 
of  the  greatest  value.  The  older  old  boys  can 
often  give  very  useful  hints  to  new  ones  on 
how  to  carry  on  their  business  or  profession. 
All  matters  connected  with  the  blind  are 
frequently  under  discussion  and  it  is  im- 
possible   to    over    estimate    what    influence 


this  may  have  on  the  course  of  events  in  the 
blind  world. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  describe  in 
words  the  atmosphere  of  an  old  boys' 
reunion  at  Worcester  College,  but  a  stranger 
visiting  there  for  the  first  time  in  Speech 
Week  could  not  help  being  strongly  im- 
pressed by  it.  He  would  go  away  with  the 
feeling  that  he  had  seen  something  that 
could  be  seen  nowhere  else.  This  atmosphere 
is  due  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  person- 
ality of  Mr.  Brown,  who  by  his  shrewdness 
and  wisdom  has  placed  the  College  in  the 
high  position  it  holds  to-day.  The  traditions 
he  has  established  should  be  looked  upon  as 
a  sacred  trust  by  his  successors. 


UNION    OF   COUNTIES 

ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Council 
was  held  on  Thursday,  27th  June, 
at  Clothworkers'  Hall  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Mr.  P.  M.  Evans. 
The  election  of  Officers  and  of  the  Council 
and  the  Executive  Committee  for 
the  ensuing  year  took  place  at  this  meeting, 
and  Mrs.  Kathleen  Chambers  and  Mrs. 
Knapp  were  nominated  for  re-election  to  the 
Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  as  the  representatives  of  the  Union  on 
that  body. 

A  Memorandum  embodying  the  views  of 
the  agencies  chiefly  affected  by  the  proposed 
redistribution  of  regional  areas  was  adopted 
by  the  Council  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Joint 
Blind  Welfare  Committee  for  their  informa- 
tion, together  with  a  resolution  relating  to 
the  action  taken  at  the  meeting  on  7th  Feb- 
ruary between  representatives  of  the  regional 
areas  and  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee. 

The  co-ordination  of  national  work  for 
the  blind  was  also  discussed  and  the  matter 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  with  a 
view  to  negotiation  with  the  Joint  Blind 
Welfare  Committee. 

The  Annual  Report  and  Statement  of 
Accounts  were  adopted  and  a  Report  received 
on  the  work  of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
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Committee.  Representatives  of  the  Union  on 
the  British  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund  and 
the  Consultative  Committee  on  the  Deaf-Blind 
also  presented  Reports  on  the  work  being 
done  by  those  bodies. 

The  Union  received  with  regret  the 
announcement  that  this  year  there  had  been 
no  entries  for  the  Macgregor  Prize  Competi- 
tion, the  subject  of  which  was  "  The  Home 
Teaching  Service,  past,  present  and  future," 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  same  subject 
should  be  set  for  next  year  and  that  wider 
publicity  should  be  given  to  the  competition. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with  an 
Introductory  Address  on  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Enquiry  into  Problems  relating 
to  Partially  Sighted  Children  by  Dr.  Ralph 
Crowley,  late  Senior  Medical  Officer  to  the 
Board  of  Education  and  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Enquiry,  who  was  followed  by 
Mr.  W.  Kershaw,  Director  of  Education  for 
Oldham,  Mr.  Edward  Evans  representing  the 
views  of  the  College  of  Teachers,  and  Dr. 
J.  E.  A.  Underwood  of  the  Medical  Branch 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  In  order  to 
spread  more  widely  the  valuable  matter  of 
these  addresses,  the  Union  hopes  shortly 
to  issue  an  account  of  this  session  for  the 
information  of  those  interested. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  Clothworkers' 
Company  for  their  hospitality  and  to  the 
Chairman  for  presiding  were  proposed  during 
the  luncheon  interval  and  carried  with 
acclamation. 
North  Western  Counties  Association. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  North  Western 
Counties  Association  was  held  in  the  Council 
Chamber  of  the  Town  Hall,  Chester,  on 
Thursday,  the  20th  June.  A  letter  was  read 
from  the  Chairman  (Mr.  W.  Bateman) 
regretting  his  inability  to  be  present,  as  he 
was  away  from  home,  and  resigning  his 
membership  of  the  Association  on  account 
of  ill-health.  The  Chair  was  taken  by  the  Vice- 
Chairman,  Alderman  D.  P.  Charlesworth,  J. P. 

The  Annual  Report  and  the  Financial 
Statement  having  been  circulated  previously, 
they  were  taken  as  read.  The  honorary 
officials  were  elected  as  follows  :  Chairman, 
Alderman  D.  P.  Charlesworth,  J. P.  (Wal- 
lasey) ;  Vice-Chairman,  Rev.  E.  G.  Auden, 
M.A.  (Chairman  of  the  Chester  and  District 
Blind  Welfare  Society),  and  the  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Macfie,  was  re-elected. 


The  election  of  representatives  on  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Union  and  of 
delegates  and  substitutes  to  attend  Meetings 
of  the  Council  of  the  Union  followed,  and 
Alderman  Charlesworth  was  nominated  as 
the  representative  of  the  Association  on  the 
Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


The  Annual  Conference  convened  by  the 
North  Western  Counties  Association  was 
held  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Town 
Hall,  Chester,  on  Thursday,  the  20th  June, 
and  was  well  attended.  The  Mayor  of 
Chester  (Councillor  J.  H.  Laybourne)  was 
unfortunately  unable  to  take  the  chair  on 
account  of  ill-health  and  the  meeting  was 
presided  over  by  the  newly  elected  Chairman 
of  the  Association,  Alderman  Charlesworth. 

Two  interesting  papers  were  read  :  the 
first  entitled  "  Reorganisation  of  Blind  Wel- 
fare Work,  by  Dr.  G.  W.  N.  Joseph,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  Warrington,  and  the  second 
"The  Deaf-Blind,"  by  Mr.  E.  Ayliffe, 
Superintendent  of  the  Liverpool  Institute  for 
the  Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

A  good  discussion  followed  each  paper  and 
the  speakers  were  thanked,  on  the  proposal 
of  Councillor  Miss  A.  L.  Bully  (Cheshire), 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Challinor  (Northern 
Counties  Association).  A  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Chairman  for  presiding  and  to  the 
Mayor  for  the  use  of  the  Council  Chamber 
for  the  meetings  was  proposed  by  Major 
John  Roberts  (North  Wales),  seconded  by 
Councillor  E.  E.  Ashton  (Chester). 

An  account  of  the  Conference  will  shortly 
be  published  and  copies  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion, 33,  Halkyn  Road,  Chester. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of:— 

Herbert  Anderson,  of  Huddersfield,  a 
well-known  blind  musician  and  composer,  and 
organist  and  choirmaster  for  many  years  of 
the  Hillhouse  Methodist  Church. 

Lilian  Ripley,  of  Leeds,  the  blind  organist 
of  Headingley  Hill  Congregational  Church,  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists, 
and  the  first  woman  to  win  the  Harding 
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prize  in  the  Fellowship  examination.  Miss 
Ripley  was  a  former  pupil  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind. 

George  Arnot  Maxwell,  a  prominent 
Australian  lawyer  and  politician,  who  in 
spite  of  his  blindness  was  called  to  the  Bar 
in  1891  and  became  a  K.C.  in  1926.  Since 
I9i7hehadbeen  a  member  of  the  Australian 
House  of  Representatives. 

Claude     Waterlow     Ferrier,     F.R.I.B.A., 

only  son  of  the  late  Sir  David  Ferrier,  M.D. 
Mr.  Ferrier  was  architect  to  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  his  services  in 
this  connection  were  highly  valued. 

Walter      Stanley      Talbot,      CLE.,     who 

died  at  Esher  on  July  2nd.  Mr.  Talbot  was  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  from  1890  to  1917.  In  1899  he  was 
appointed  District  Commissioner,  and  from 
1903  to  1917  served  as  Settlement  Com- 
missioner in  the  Kashmir  Government. 

His  connection  with  work  for  the  blind  as 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  dates  from 
1923.  In  that  year,  at  a  time  when  the 
resources  of  the  National  Institute  were  just 
beginning  to  recover  from  the  severe  strain 
placed  upon  them  by  the  financial  depression 
of  the  preceding  years,  Mr.  Talbot  was  asked 
to  undertake  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the 
whole  question  of  Braille  and  Moon  pro- 
duction. He  gave  himself  to  the  task  with 
wholehearted  devotion,  spending  week  after 
week  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Institute, 
examining  methods  of  costing,  investigating 
the  effect  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  grant, 
considering  the  methods  of  selection  of  books 
for  publication,  and  carefully  scrutinising 
output,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  survey  which 
extended  over  nearly  a  year,  he  produced  a 
Report  in  June,  1924.  It  is  not  possible 
here  to  enter  into  the  details  of  that  Report, 
but  it  may  justly  be  said  that  many  of  the 
concessions  enjoyed  by  the  blind  purchaser 
of  Braille  and  Moon  literature  to-day  can 
be  directly  attributed  to  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Talbot  in  that  survey. 

He  was  for  many  years  Chairman  of  the 
National  Institute's  Publications  Committee, 
and  at  one  time  also  Chairman  of  its  Educa- 
tion and  Research  Committee.  Latterly 
his  special  knowledge  of  Indian  problems 
had  made  him  a  valued  member  of  the 
Committee    that    has    specially    concerned 


itself  with  Prevention  of  Blindness  iM  India, 
and  on  the  very  day  of  his  death  he  was 
present  at  a  private  showing  of  a  film  on 
Blindness  Prevention,  arranged  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Indian  Red  Cross  Society. 
Only  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing with  him  know  how  much  his  colleagues 
will  miss  his  wise  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  the  blind,  his 
courteous  guidance  as  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees, and  his  readiness  to  bring  a  mind 
stored  with  wisdom,  kindness,  and  experi- 
ence to  bear  upon  all  their  problems. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BUYING. 

AS  will  be  seen  from  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Association  of  Work- 
shops, a  scheme  of  Co-operative 
Buying  of  raw  materials  used  in 
workshops  for  the-  blind  was  started  last 
December. 

The  first  department  catered  for  was 
machine  knitting,  the  materials  purchased 
being  wool  required  for  both  round  and  flat 
knitting  machines ;  in  other  words,  wool  for 
the  manufacture  of  hosiery  and  the  many 
types  of  garments  produced  on  flat  knitting 
machines. 

During  the  experimental  period  twelve 
institutions  entered  the  scheme.  The  total 
value  of  the  quantity  of  wool  covered  by  the 
contract  for  six  months  was  £5,000,  for  ap- 
proximately 25,000  lbs.  of  yarn.  Under  the 
scheme  the  saving  effected  to  the  partici- 
pating workshops  worked  out  in  the  aggregate 
to  nearly  £500  per  annum,  or  10  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  the  purchases. 

The  result  has  therefore  justified  the  ex- 
periment, and  a  new  contract  has  been 
entered  into  for  another  period  of  six  months. 
A  larger  number  of  institutions  are  now  parti- 
cipating, whose  requirements  will  exceed  the 
figure  mentioned  above.  The  advantages 
derived  from  being  participants  of  such  a 
scheme,  apart  from  the  saving  in  the  cost  of 
materials  purchased — which  is  appreciable 
— are  a  standardisation  of  qualities  for  the 
various  classes  of  work  produced,  as  well  as 
the  assistance  such  a  scheme  renders  to  the 
smaller  institutions  who  are  not  so  experi- 
enced in  discriminating  between  qualities 
and  folds. 
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Encouraged  by  the  success  attained  in  the 
purchase  of  wool,  the  Association  is  urged 
to  explore  into  the  possibility  of  purchasing 
co-operatively  materials  used  in  other  in- 
dustries. Schedules  have  therefore  been 
drawn  up  of  materials  required  for  brush- 
making  and  matmaking  for  the  consideration 
of  those  members  of  the  Association  who  are 
engaged  in  these  trades. 

At  the  moment  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  an  effective  scheme  can  be  drawn  up 
for  the  purchase  of  these  two  classes  of 
materials,  but  if  it  is  found  possible  it  is 
felt  that  a  larger  number  of  institutions  will 
be  assisted  than  at  present  under  the 
existing  scheme  for  the  purchase  of  wool. 


REVIIWS 


REPORTS 


Home. 

Aberdeen  Asylum  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1934-35  states  that  the 
Town  Council  of  Aberdeen  has  now  approved 
a  scheme  of  domiciliary  allowances  for  the 
blind,  under  the  Public  Health  Committee, 
thus  removing  the  care  of  the  blind  from 
Public  Assistance,  and  so  fulfilling  a  long- 
cherished  ideal.  Sales  show  an  increase  of 
over  £377  on  the  preceding  year,  and  the 
Governors  have  established  a  five-day  week, 
thus  leaving  every  Saturday  free,  on  con- 
dition that  there  is  no  special  rush  of 
business,  a  concession  which  is  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  workers. 

Cecilia  Home  for  Blind  Women. 

The  Report  for  1934-35  is,  as  usual,  a 
simple  but  very  attractively  written  little 
chronicle  of  the  year's  doings,  setting  out  its 
Statement  of  Accounts  and  list  of  subscribers 
in  the  formal  way  that  we  rightly  expect, 
but  dropping  formality  in  the  story  of  the 
year's  work,  so  that  those  who  contribute 
to  the  finances  of  the  Home  may  be  enabled 
to  see  its  residents  as  human  beings,  and 
not  as  "  inmates  "  of  an  institution.  It  is 
satisfactory  that  the  Lady  Superintendent, 
Miss  Wallace,  has  made  a  good  recovery 
from  her  serious  illness, 


Institute    for   the  Blind,    Deaf   and    Dumb, 
Stockport. 

The  67th  Report  for  1934-35  states  that 
there  are  204  registered  blind  persons  in  the 
borough,  of  whom  145  are  over  50  years  of 
age.  The  arrangement  made  with  the 
National  Institute  for  the  unification  of 
collections  continues  to  work  very  satis- 
factorily, and  "the  remittances  have  been  of 
considerable  help."  The  Report  records 
with  deep  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Rigby,  who  had  served  on  the  Committee 
for  many  years,  and  had  acted  as  Treasurer 
since  1906.  Prevention  of  blindness  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  Institute's  pro- 
gramme, and  246  pairs  of  spectacles  have 
been  provided  for  school  children  during 
the  year. 

Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind    of  Glasgow 
and  the  West  of  Scotland. 

The  75th  Annual  Report  for  1934-35 
shows  that  there  are  now  just  over  3,300 
blind  persons  in  the  care  of  the  Mission  and 
visited  by  its  staff  of  15  Home  Teachers. 
The  Report  describes  in  some  detail  the 
Social  Clubs  which  are  so  marked  a  feature 
of  the  work  in  the  city  of  Glasgow  and  the 
summer  outings  on  the  Clyde.  An  interesting 
appendix  of  "  Notes  from  Home  Teachers  " 
show  how  much  the  home  teaching  service 
is  appreciated,  and  how  varied  are  the  duties 
of  those  who  carry  it  on. 

National  Council  for   Maternity   and  Child 
Welfare. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1934  is  a  record  of 
many  activities  in  the  interests  of  mother 
and  child.  The  Council,  which  acts  under 
the  auspices  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society, 
numbers  fourteen  constituent  bodies,  some, 
like  the  Invalid  Children's  Aid  Association, 
of  long  standing,  and  others,  like  the  Child 
Guidance  Council,  essentially  modern,  but 
all  doing  valuable  work  in  co-ordinating 
activities  concerned  in  the  care  of  mother- 
hood, infancy,  and  childhood,  in  standardis- 
ing the  training  of  workers,  and  in  establish- 
ing residential  institutions  when  necessary. 
In  the  section  of  the  Report  that  covers  the 
work  of  the  Central  Council  for  the  Care  of 
Cripples  an  interesting  account  is  given  of  an 
experiment  designed  to  improve  the  general 
standard  of  the  handicrafts  produced  by 
crippled    workers    that    might    possibly    be 
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adapted  for  use  among  home  teachers  of  the 
blind.  Portfolios  are  being  prepared  by 
the  Council  containing  good  designs,  advice, 
criticism,  and  suggestions,  and  these  port- 
folios are  circulated  among  the  teachers,  who 
are  invited  to  insert  in  them  specimens  of 
their  pupils'  work,  enquiries  for  advice,  and 
suggestions  or  information  likely  to  be 
helpful.  When  the  portfolio  has  completed 
its  circular  tour  it  is  returned  to  the  central 
office,  to  be  examined  by  an  expert  in 
handicrafts,  who  will  deal  with  all  the  matters 
raised. 

National   Library  for  the  Blind  (Northern 
Branch). 

The  Report  for  1934-35  is  a  record  of 
progress  in  all  directions — many  new  readers, 
an  increase  of  nearly  1,700  volumes  and  an 
increase  of  232  volumes  produced  by  the 
Branch  transcribers  and  copyists.  The  dia- 
gram of  the  increase  in  book  production 
since  the  formation  of  the  branch  in  1918  is 
an  impressive  one.  The  Annual  Braille 
Reading  Competition  was  again  most  suc- 
cessful, and  80  competitors  took  part,  and 
enjoyed  not  only  the  competition  itself  but 
the  opportunity  for  social  intercourse  it 
afforded,  and  the  performance  by  the  Toe  H 
players  that  ended  the  day. 

Imperial. 

South  African  National  Council  for  the  Blind, 

Among  the  "  younger  "  organisations  for 
the  blind  few  are  more  active  or  are  doing 
more  valuable  work  than  the  South  African 
National  Council,  founded  in  1929,  which  has 
just  issued  its  third  biennial  Report.  This  Re- 
port contains  sixty  closely  printed  pages,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  select  from  so  large  a  wealth 
of  material  matters  upon  which  to  comment 
in  a  brief  review.  Most  important  of  all  the 
work  of  the  Council,  perhaps,  has  been  the 
exhaustive  memorandum  drawn  up  by  the 
Secretary,  at  the  request  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  embodying  details  of  what  is 
being  done  for  the  blind  in  other  countries, 
and  making  suggestions  as  to  desirable 
legislation  in  the  interests  of  the  blind  in 
South  Africa.  In  receiving  a  deputation 
later  from  the  Council  the  Minister  said 
that  he  regarded  the  memorandum  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  ever  submitted  to  him 


on  any  social  question,  and  shortly  after- 
wards an  inter-departmental  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  question  of  blind  welfare 
was  appointed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
National  Council  is  preparing  the  way  for 
State  intervention  by  its  readiness  to  give 
to  those  in  authority  such  full  information 
on  many  aspects  of  the  problem,  and  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  Minister  is 
eagerly  awaited. 

Foreign. 

American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind. 

Those  interested  in  educational  matters 
will  find  plenty  of  material  for  their  con- 
sideration in  the  Report  of  the  32nd  Biennial 
Convention,  held  at  Missouri  in  June  of 
last  year. 

Papers  were  read  on  a  very  large  number 
of  subjects,  including  the  pre-school  child, 
the  minimum  essentials  in  the  education  of 
the  blind,  the  qualifications  of  teachers, 
statistics  relating  to  blindness,  physical 
education  of  the  blind,  the  retarded  blind 
child,  and  the  place  of  such  extra-school 
activities  as  Scouts  and  Guides  in  the 
educational  programme. 

It  is  difficult  out  of  so  wide  a  field  to  select 
the  papers   of  greatest  interest,   but   it  is 
fairly  safe  to  say  that  any  teacher  of  the 
blind  who  studies    the   Report  will  find  at 
least  one  of  the  aspects  of  blind  education 
which  personally  interests  him  most  keenly 
touched  upon  in  its  pages.    If  he  is  specially 
concerned  with  the  backward  child,  he  will 
read  Mrs.  Royer-Greaves's  description  of  the 
school   of  which  she  is  Principal,   with  its 
happy  atmosphere  of  home  life,  and  its  lack 
of    formality  ;     if    he    is   interested   in    the 
important  question  of  causation  of  blindness, 
he  will  study  Miss  McKay's  paper  giving  an 
account  of  the  work  of  her  Committee  on 
Statistics    for    the    Blind,    with    its    tables 
relating  to  2,400  cases,  the  distribution  of 
the  pupils  whose  records  she  has  studied 
according   to   age-groups,    age   of   onset   of 
blindness,   and   causes   of  blindness  ;     or  if 
the   preparation   of   pupils   for   after-school 
life  concerns  him  he  will  read  Miss  Martin's 
paper  on  the  use  of  leisure,  with  its  stress 
on  the  part  the  school  can  play  in  preparing 
the  boy  or  girl  to  fill  leisure  time  profitably 
and  happily. 
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ANNOUNQMINTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE   FOR   THE   BLIND, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

The  following  new   Braille  and  Moon  publications 
are  announced  : — 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  given  are  net  prices,  but  they  represent 
a  fraction  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of 
production    and    are    applicable   not    only   to    British 
but  to  foreign  customers. 
CHURCH—  s.   d. 

13.215  Haller,     G.     D.     Great    is    Our    Lord 

(Anthem),  Bar  by  Bar  ..  ..07 

13.216  Mozart.     Ave   Verum    (Jesu,    Word   of 

God  Incarnate)  (Anthem),  V.S.        ..      04 
ORGAN— 

13.217  Hollins,  A.  Allegretto  Grazioso  in  A  .  .  o  5 
Parry.  Choral  Prelude  on  "  St.  Mary  "  o  5 
Parry.     Choral  Prelude  on  "  Hanover  "     o     5 
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13,218 
13,219 

PIANO 

13,220 
13,221 
13,222 
13,223 


Beethoven.     Rondo  in  G,  Op.  51,  No.  207 
Brahms.     Capriccio  in  C,  Op.  76,  No.  805 
Delibes.     Naila,  Valse    .  .  . .  ..05 

Liszt.  Au  lac  de  Wallenstadt  (Swiss 
Year  of  Pilgrimage,  No.  2,  edited  by 
Dunhill)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

13.224  Canzonetta  del  Salvator  Rosa  (Italian 

Year  of  Pilgrimage,  No.  3,  edited  by 
Dunhill)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

13.225  Mozart.     Phantasie.  and    Sonata   in    C 

minor,    K.475    and    457    (Universal 
Edition)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..10 

DANCE— 

13.226  Evans,  T.     Friends,  Song-Waltz  .  .      04 

13.227  Towers,  L.,and  Arden,  R.     For  me,  for 

you,  Song  Fox-Trot    .  .  .  .  ..04 

Wayne,  M.     Marie  Louise,  Song-Waltz     o     4 
Wrubel,  A.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  is  the  Name     o     4 


13,228 
13,229 
SONGS 
13.230 


Bach.  Stone,  Beyond  all  Jewels 
Shining  (Soprano  Air  from  the 
Cantata  "  Tritt  auf  die  Glaubens- 
bahn  ")  G  :    D— G1 05 

13.231  Brahms.     O    liebliche    Wangen     (Fair 

Cheeks  Ye  Ensnare  Me),  D  :    F — A1     o     4 

13.232  Dvorak.     Garbed     in     Flowing     Linen 

(from  "  Gipsy  Melodies  "),  D  minor  : 

C— E1  flat         04 

13.233  Handel.     God     is     a     Constant     Sure 

Defence  (Tenor  Air  from  "  Chandos 
Anthem,  No.  2  "),  F  :   D — A1  ..      04 

13.234  Somervell   (arr.   by).     Robin   Hood,    B 

flat  :    Bj— E1 04 

13.235  Somervell   (arr.  by).     Oft  in  the  Stilly 

Night,  A  flat  :   E— D1  .  .  ..04 

13.236  Somervell  (arr.  bv).     The    Tree  in    the 

Wood,  E  flat':    E— F1  ..  ..04 

13.237  Warlock,  Peter.    Rantum  Tantum  (from 

"  Lillygay  "),  D  flat  :    D— F1  sharp     o     4 
SCHOOL   SONG— 

13.238  Dyson,  G.     The  Country  Lad    ..  ..04 
POUR-PART   SONG— 

13.239  Ouilter    Roger.     Non    Nobis,    Domine 

(S.A.T.B.),   V.S 05 

BRAILLE   BOOKS. 
The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  residentin 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
FICTION—  Per  Vol. 

£3,014-13,018      Gentleman    of    France,    A,    bv     5.   d. 

Stanley   Weyman.       S.E.B.       Large 

size,     Interpointed,     Cloth     Boards. 

5  Vols.     G.335  8     6 


5.  d. 
o  9 
o     y 


MAPS— 

Embossed  Maps — 

9.244  Asia.     Rivers  and  Mountains 
9,243     Asia.     Rivers  and  Towns 
9,246     France,  Belgium  and  Switzerland.  Rivers 

and  Mountains  .  .  .  .  ..09 

9.245  France,  Belgium  and  Switzerland.  Rivers 

and  Towns       . .  .  .  .  .  ..09 

Guides  to  Embossed  Maps — 

8.255  S.E.B.     Intermediate    size,    Interlined, 

Stiff  Covers.     Asia.     B.28  ..      30 

8.256  France,  Belgium  and  Switzerland.  B.14  3  o 
MISCELLANEOUS—  Per  Vol. 
13,162     How  to  write  Broadcast  Plays,  by  Val     s.  d. 

Gielgud.     S.E.B.     Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Cloth  Boards.     G.86  .  .      99 

13,188  Proportional  Representation.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 
E.12 13 

13,240  Knitting  Patterns.  Reprinted  from 
Progress,  July,  1935.  Knitted  Vest 
and  Panties.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Pamphlet.     E.2  . .      03 

MOON   BOOKS. 
The  prices  quoted  are  net.     Those  charged  to  British 

customers,   libraries   and   other  organisations   for   the 

blind  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a  fraction 

of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

Per   Vol. 

3.713-9  The  Ayres  of  Studleigh,  by  Annie  S.  s.  d. 
Swan,  7  vols.  (Limited  Edition)  .  .  56 
British  Customers       .  .  .  .  ..26 

3.801  Peace  at  Eventide         .  .  .  .  •  •      3     3 

British  Customers       .  .  .  .  ..16 

3,571  Great  Books  Re-told  as  Short  Stories, 

by   Anthony    Praga,    containing   six 
tales,  Vol.  3     .  .  .  .  .  .  ..24 

2,351  Moon     Catalogue,      Revised     Edition 

(Postage      and      Packing      Material 
abroad,  6d.)     .  .  .  .  .  .  ..06 

3.802  The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World,  by 

Drummond      .  .  .  .  .  .  ..36 

British  Customers      .  .  .  .  ..18 

3.803  24    Additional    Loose    Leaf    Hymns. 

Price  2  hymns  .  .  .  .        per     o     1 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE'S   STUDENTS'   LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 
ENGLISH   LITERATURE—  Vols. 

Brooke,    Stopford.     Tennyson     .  .  .  .  .  .        6 

Bateson,  F.  W.     English  Poetry  and  the  English 
Language  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

Macaulay,  Lord.     Essay  on  Milton         . .  .  .        1 

ESSAYS    AND    BELLES    LETTRES— 

Rhys,    E.    (Ed.    by).     Modern    English    Essays 
(Second  Series)    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        3 

HISTORY— 

Trevelyan,  G.  M.     England  Under  Queen  Anne 
(Peace  and  Protestant  Succession)       .  .  .  .        6 

LAW— 

Onslow,  H.  Hughes.    Lawyers'  Manual  of  Book- 
keeping (1934  Ed-)  3 

Topham,   A.   F.    (Ed.   by).     Palmer's  Company 
Law  (1930  Ed.)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..18 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

Bennett,  Arnold.     How  to  Live  on  24  Hours  a 
Day  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .         1 

Schweitzer,  A.     On  the  Edge  of  the  Primeval 
Forest       . .  .  .  . .  . .  . .  . .        2 

Thurm,     Sir     E.     im.     Thoughts,     Talks     and 
Tramps     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        5 

POETRY  AND   DRAMA— 

Weekes,  A.  R.  (Ed.  by).     Shelley's  Adonais      .  .        2 
THEOLOGY  AND   RELIGION— 

Baillie,  J.     And  the  Life  Everlasting      .  .  .  .       4 

Davidson,  A.  B.     Old  Testament  Prophecy      . .        8 
Smith,  Sir  G.  Adam.     Jeremiah  . .  . .  .  .        5 
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adapted  for  use  among  home  teachers  of  the 
blind.  Portfolios  are  being  prepared  by 
the  Council  containing  good  designs,  advice, 
criticism,  and  suggestions,  and  these  port- 
folios are  circulated  among  the  teachers,  who 
are  invited  to  insert  in  them  specimens  of 
their  pupils'  work,  enquiries  for  advice,  and 
suggestions  or  information  likely  to  be 
helpful.  When  the  portfolio  has  completed 
its  circular  tour  it  is  returned  to  the  central 
office,  to  be  examined  by  an  expert  in 
handicrafts,  who  will  deal  with  all  the  matters 
raised. 

National   Library   for  the   Blind  (Northern 
Branch). 

The  Report  for  1934-35  is  a  record  of 
progress  in  all  directions — many  new  readers, 
an  increase  of  nearly  1,700  volumes  and  an 
increase  of  232  volumes  produced  by  the 
Branch  transcribers  and  copyists.  The  dia- 
gram of  the  increase  in  book  production 
since  the  formation  of  the  branch  in  1918  is 
an  impressive  one.  The  Annual  Braille 
Reading  Competition  was  again  most  suc- 
cessful, and  80  competitors  took  part,  and 
enjoyed  not  only  the  competition  itself  but 
the  opportunity  for  social  intercourse  it 
afforded,  and  the  performance  by  the  Toe  H 
players  that  ended  the  day. 

Imperial. 

South  African  National  Council  for  the  Blind. 

Among  the  "  younger  "  organisations  for 
the  blind  few  are  more  active  or  are  doing 
more  valuable  work  than  the  South  African 
National  Council,  founded  in  1929,  which  has 
just  issued  its  third  biennial  Report.  This  Re- 
port contains  sixty  closely  printed  pages,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  select  from  so  large  a  wealth 
of  material  matters  upon  which  to  comment 
in  a  brief  review.  Most  important  of  all  the 
work  of  the  Council,  perhaps,  has  been  the 
exhaustive  memorandum  drawn  up  by  the 
Secretary,  at  the  request  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  embodying  details  of  what  is 
being  done  for  the  blind  in  other  countries, 
and  making  suggestions  as  to  desirable 
legislation  in  the  interests  of  the  blind  in 
South  Africa.  In  receiving  a  deputation 
later  from  the  Council  the  Minister  said 
that  he  regarded  the  memorandum  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  ever  submitted  to  him 


on  any  social  question,  and  shortly  after- 
wards an  inter-departmental  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  question  of  blind  welfare 
was  appointed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
National  Council  is  preparing  the  way  for 
State  intervention  by  its  readiness  to  give 
to  those  in  authority  such  full  information 
on  many  aspects  of  the  problem,  and  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  Minister  is 
eagerly  awaited. 

Foreign. 

American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind. 

Those  interested  in  educational  matters 
will  find  plenty  of  material  for  their  con- 
sideration in  the  Report  of  the  32nd  Biennial 
Convention,  held  at  Missouri  in  June  of 
last  year. 

Papers  were  read  on  a  very  large  number 
of  subjects,  including  the  pre-school  child, 
the  minimum  essentials  in  the  education  of 
the  blind,  the  qualifications  of  teachers, 
statistics  relating  to  blindness,  physical 
education  of  the  blind,  the  retarded  blind 
child,  and  the  place  of  such  extra-school 
activities  as  Scouts  and  Guides  in  the 
educational  programme. 

It  is  difficult  out  of  so  wide  a  field  to  select 
the  papers  of  greatest  interest,  but  it  is 
fairly  safe  to  say  that  any  teacher  of  the 
blind  who  studies  the  Report  will  find  at 
least  one  of  the  aspects  of  blind  education 
which  personally  interests  him  most  keenly 
touched  upon  in  its  pages.  If  he  is  specially 
concerned  with  the  backward  child,  he  will 
read  Mrs.  Royer-Greaves's  description  of  the 
school  of  which  she  is  Principal,  with  its 
happy  atmosphere  of  home  life,  and  its  lack 
of  formality  ;  if  he  is  interested  in  the 
important  question  of  causation  of  blindness, 
he  will  study  Miss  McKay's  paper  giving  an 
account  of  the  work  of  her  Committee  on 
Statistics  for  the  Blind,  with  its  tables 
relating  to  2,400  cases,  the  distribution  of 
the  pupils  whose  records  she  has  studied 
according  to  age-groups,  age  of  onset  of 
blindness,  and  causes  of  blindness  ;  or  if 
the  preparation  of  pupils  for  after-school 
life  concerns  him  he  will  read  Miss  Martin's 
paper  on  the  use  of  leisure,  with  its  stress 
on  the  part  the  school  can  play  in  preparing 
the  boy  or  girl  to  fill  leisure  time  profitably 
and  happily. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE   FOR   THE   BLIND, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

The  following  new   Braille  and  Moon   publications 
are  announced  : — 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  given  are  net  prices,  but  they  represent 
a  fraction  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of 
production    and    are    applicable   not    only   to    British 
but  to  foreign  customers. 
CHURCH—  5.   d. 

13.215  Haller,     G.     D.     Great    is    Our    Lord 

(Anthem),  Bar  by  Bar  ..  ..07 

13.216  Mozart.     Ave   Verum    (Jesu,    Word   of 

God  Incarnate)  (Anthem),  V.S.        ..      04 
ORGAN— 

13.217  Hollins,  A.     Allegretto  Grazioso  in  A  .  .      o     5 

13.218  Parry.     Choral  Prelude  on  "  St.  Mary  "     o     5 

13.219  Parry.     Choral  Prelude  on "  Hanover  "     o     5 
PIANO— 

13.220  Beethoven.     Rondo  in  G,  Op.  51,  No.  2     o     7 

13.221  Brahms.     Capriccio  in  C,  Op.  76,  No.  805 

13.222  Delibes.     Naila,  Valse    .  .  .  .  ..05 

13.223  Liszt.     Au   lac   de   Wallenstadt    (Swiss 

Year  of  Pilgrimage,  No.  2,  edited  by 
Dunhill)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

13.224  Canzonetta  del  Salvator  Rosa  (Italian 

Year  of  Pilgrimage,  No.  3,  edited  by 
Dunhill)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

13.225  Mozart.     Phantasie.  and    Sonata   in    C 

minor,    K.475    and    457    (Universal 
Edition)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..10 

DANCE— 

13.226  Evans,  T.     Friends,  Song-Waltz  .  .      04 

13.227  Towers,  L.,and  Arden,  R.     For  me,  for 

you,  Song  Fox-Trot    .  .  .  .  ..04 

13.228  Wayne,  M.     Marie  Louise,  Song-Waltz     o     4 

13.229  Wrubel,  A.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  is  the  Name     o     4 
SONGS— 

13.230  Bach.      Stone,      Beyond      all      Jewels 

Shining  (Soprano  Air  from  the 
Cantata  "  Tritt  auf  die  Glaubens- 
bahn  ")  G  :    D— G1 05 

13.231  Brahms.     O    liebliche    Wangen     (Fair 

Cheeks  Ye  Ensnare  Me),  D  :    F — A1     o     4 

13.232  Dvorak.     Garbed     in     Flowing     Linen 

(from  "  Gipsy  Melodies  "),  D  minor  : 

C— E1  flat         04 

13.233  Handel.     God     is     a     Constant     Sure 

Defence  (Tenor  Air  from  "  Chandos 
Anthem,  No.  2  "),  F  :   D— A1  ..      04 

13.234  Somervell   (arr.   by).     Robin   Hood,    B 

flat  :    Bj— E1 04 

15.235  Somervell  (arr.  by).     Oft  in  the  Stilly 

Night,  A  flat  :   E— D1  .  .  ..04 

13.236  Somervell  (arr.  bv).     The    Tree  in   the 

Wood,  E  flat":    E— Fl  ..  ..04 

13.237  Warlock,  Peter.    Rantum  Tantum  (from 

"  Lillygay  "),   D   flat  :     D — F1  sharp     o     4 
SCHOOL   SONG— 

13.238  Dyson,  G.     The  Country  Lad    ..  ..04 
FOUR-PART   SONG— 

13.239  Ouilter    Roger.     Non    Nobis,    Domine 

(S.A.T.B.),   V.S 05 

BRAILLE   BOOKS. 
The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
FICTION—  Per  Vol. 

13,014-13,018      Gentleman    of    France,    A,    by     5.   d. 

Stanley   Weyman.       S.E.B.       Large 

size,     Interpointed,     Cloth     Boards. 

5  Vols.     G.335  8     6 
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5.  d. 
o  9 
o     y 


MAPS— 

Embossed  Maps — 

9.244  Asia.     Rivers  and  Mountains 
9,243     Asia.     Rivers  and  Towns 
9,246     France,  Belgium  and  Switzerland.  Rivers 

and  Mountains  .  .  .  .  ..09 

9.245  France,  Belgium  and  Switzerland.  Rivers 

and  Towns       .  .  .  .  .  .  ..09 

Guides  to  Embossed  Maps — 

8.255  S.E.B.     Intermediate    size,    Interlined, 

Stiff  Covers.     Asia.     B.28  ..     30 

8.256  France,  Belgium  and  Switzerland.  B.14  3  o 
MISCELLANEOUS—  Per  Vol. 
13,162     How  to  write  Broadcast  Plays,  by  Val     s.   d. 

Gielgud.     S.E.B.     Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Cloth  Boards.     G.86  .  .      99 

13,188  Proportional  Representation.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 
E.12 13 

13,240  Knitting  Patterns.  Reprinted  from 
Progress,  July,  1935.  Knitted  Vest 
and  Panties.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Pamphlet.     E.2  . .      03 

MOON   BOOKS. 
The  prices  quoted  are  net.     Those  charged  to  British 

customers,   libraries   and   other   organisations   for   the 

blind  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a  fraction 

of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

Per   Vol. 

3,713-9  The  Ayres  of  Studleigh,  by  Annie  S.  s.  d. 
Swan,  7  vols.  (Limited  Edition)  .  .  5  h 
British  Customers       .  .  .  .  ..26 

3.801  Peace  at  Eventide         .  .  .  .  ••33 

British  Customers       .  .  .  .  ..16 

3,571  Great  Books  Re-told  as  Short  Stories, 

by   Anthony    Praga,    containing   six 
tales,  Vol.  3     .  .  .  .  .  .  ..24 

2,351  Moon     Catalogue,      Revised     Edition 

(Postage      and      Packing      Material 
abroad,  6d.)     .  .  .  .  .  .  ..06 

3.802  The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World,  by 

Drummond      .  .  .  .  .  .  ..36 

British  Customers      .  .  .  .  ..18 

3.803  24    Additional    Loose    Leaf    Hymns. 

Price  2  hymns  . .  .  .        per     o     1 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE'S   STUDENTS'   LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 
ENGLISH   LITERATURE—  Vols. 

Brooke,    Stopford.     Tennyson     . .  .  .  .  .        6 

Bateson,  F.  W.     English  Poetry  and  the  English 
Language  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

Macaulay,  Lord.     Essay  on  Milton         . .  .  .        1 

ESSAYS    And    BELLES    LETTRES— 

Rhys,    E.    (Ed.    by).     Modern    English    Essays 
(Second  Series)    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        3 

HISTORY— 

Trevelyan,  G.  M.     England  Under  Queen  Anne 
(Peace  and  Protestant  Succession)       .  .  .  .        6 

LAW— 

Onslow,  H.  Hughes.    Lawyers'  Manual  of  Book- 
keeping (1934  Ed.)  3 

Topham,   A.   F.    (Ed.   by).     Palmer's   Company 
Law  (1930  Ed.)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .      18 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

Bennett,  Arnold.     How  to  Live  on  24  Hours  a 
Day  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .         1 

Schweitzer,  A.     On  the  Edge  of  the  Primeval 
Forest       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

Thurm,     Sir     E.     im.     Thoughts,     Talks     and 
Tramps     .  .  .  .  . .         -. .  .  .  .  .        5 

POETRY  AND  DRAMA— 

Weekes,  A.  R.  (Ed.  by).     Shelley's  Adonais      ..        2 
THEOLOGY  AND   RELIGION— 

Baillie,  J.     And  the  Life  Everlasting      ..  ..       4 

Davidson,  A.  B.     Old  Testament  Prophecy      .  .        8 
Smith,  Sir  G.  Adam.     Jeremiah  . .  . .  . .        5 
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NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 
ADDITIONS. 
FICTION— 

*Bennett,  Arnold.    Peacock  and  Other  Stories  .  . 
Bennett,  Arnold.     Wind  and  Other  Stories 
Boileau,  Ethel.     Box  of  Spikenard 
Bruce,  Dorita  F.      A  King's  Curate 
Buck,  Pearl  S.  First  Wife,  and  Other  Stories   . . 
Charteris,  Leslie.     The  White  Rider 
Cullum,  Ridgweil.     The  Saint  of  the  Speedway 
Dare,  Simon.     Forgotten  Winds 
Freeman,    R.    Austin.     Dr.    Thorndyke    Inter- 
venes 
Graves,  R.     I,  Claudius 

Jope-Slade,  Christine.     Britannia  of  Billingsgate 
*Lorimer,  J.     Red  Sergeant 
Macdonall,  C.  G.     How  Like  an  Angel 
Mitchison,  Naomi.     Delicate  Fire 
Modern  Short  Stories,  by  various  Authors 
Pollard,  A.  O.     Murder  in  the  Air 
"  Sapper."     Bull-Dog  Drummond  at  Bay 
Vac-hell,  H.  A.     The  Old  Guard  Surrenders 
Winch,  John.     Idler's  Gate 
Wren,  P.  C.     Sinbad  the  Soldier.  . 
MISCELLANEOUS— 

Allen,  Bernard  M.     Gordon 

Armstrong,  H.  C.     Grey  Wolf 

Benson,  A.  C.     Along  the  Road 

Dane,  Clemence.     Wild  Decembers  ;   a  Play 

Darwin,  Bernard.     W.  P.  Grace.  . 

Gibbs,  Sir  Philip.     European  Journey 

Hobson,    J.    A.     Democracy    and    a    Changing 

Civilisation 
Holland,    A.    K.     Henry   Purcell    (The   English 

Musical  Tradition) 
King,  Marina.     Sunrise   to    Evening    Star    (My 

Seventy  Years  in  South  Africa) 
Martindaie,  C.  C,  S.J.     Bernadette  of  Lourdes 
Peake,  A.  S.,  D.D.     A  Critical  Introduction  to 

the  New  Testament  (E.  W.  Austin  Memorial) 
Priestley,  J.  B.     Dangerous  Corner 
*Rattey,  B.   K.     Short  History  of  the  Hebrews 

from  Moses  to  Herod  the  Great 
Renier,  G.  J.     An  Ill-Fated  Princess 
Sunn,  J.     In  Touch  with  God  (with  a  foreword 

by  Cardinal  Gasquet) 
Underhill,  Evelyn.     School  of  Charity  . . 
*Wells,  J.     Short  Historjr  of  Rome  to  the  Death 

of  Augustus 
Wood,  Thomas.     Cobbers 
Y.Z.     From  Moscow  to  Samarkand 
JUVENILE— 

Altsheler,  J.  A.     Masters  of  the  Peaks 

Bulley,  Mary  W.     Juma's  Journey.     Tales  from 

Africa,  No.  10     .  . 
*Power,  Eileen  and  Rhoda.     More  Boys  and  Girls 

of  History 
ESPERANTO— 

Wood,  W.     Blua  Sango 
FOREIGN— 
*Wormald,   R.   D.     Sensim  :     Systematic  Course 

in     Latin.     Unseen    Translations.     Books     I 

and  II 

GRADE  I— 

Fletcher,    J.    S.     Trading   Out   of   Galway  into 

Spain.      From    "  Behind    the    Monocle    and 

Other  Stories  "    .  . 
MOON— 

Blake,  G.     Sea  Tangle 
Thackeray,  W.  M.     Henry  Esmond 
^Stereotyped  book. 
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SPECIAL   CLOCKS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  two  following  models  are  now  on  sale  at  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.  1.  Both  are  fitted  with  the  best 
British  movement,  30  hours,  and  have  cases  of  solid 


brass,  1st  quality  chromium-plating  on  nickel  coat. 
Size  :    Base  5^  in.   X  4  in.,  Dial  3J  in.  diameter. 

Model  No.  1. — (Catalogue  No.  9,351.)  Clock  fixed 
to  rectangular  base,  with  black  side  pieces.  List 
price,  25s.     Special  price,  22s.  6d.** 

Model  No.  2. — (Catalogue  No.  9,352.)  Clock  has 
swivel  enabling  dial  to  be  placed  at  any  convenient 
angle  for  ease  of  reading.  List  price,  30s.  Special 
price,  27s.** 

**  Special  price  to  blind  individuals  and  institutions 
in  the  British  Empire. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 
VACANCIES,  30th  JUNE,  1935. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove        . .  . .  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  4 

(no  present  applications.) 

8,  Oval  Road,  London.     Hostel  for  Blind 

Women     . .  .  .  . .  . .  . .  - — 

9,  Oval  Road,    London,    Hostel   for   Blind 

Women     .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  — 

Sunshine    Home    for    Blind    Babies,    East 

Grinstead  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  7 

(  application  under  consideration.) 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leaming- 
ton .  .  . .  ....  .  .  3 

(application  under  consideration.) 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  2 

(no  present  applications.) 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates  :    is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.), 

ROYAL  MIDLAND  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  sighted 
Home  Teacher  (female). 

Candidates  should  be  experienced,  and  able  to  give 
instructions  in  reading  raised  types,  and  in  simple 
pastime  occupations. 

The  successful  applicant  will  be  employed  on  services 
provided  by  this  Institution,  for  the  Derbyshire  County 
Council  in  the  administrative  area  of  the  County 
Council. 

Salary  £156  per  annum,  with  travelling  expenses,  if 
in  possession  of  the  Home  Teacher's  Certificate  of  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

Applications,  stating  age,  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence, together  with  copies  of  three  recent  testimonials, 
should  be  sent  to  the  undersigned  on  or  before  Saturday, 
July  27th,  1935. 

M.   PRIESTLEY, 
Chaucer  Street,  Supt.  and  Secretary. 

Nottingham. 

CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

A  knowledge  of  the  abilities  and  temperaments  of 
young  people  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  them  in 
their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  usefulness  and 
happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

For  particulars,   write    to   the    Secretary, 

N  LLP.,  Aldwych  House,  London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 


Printed  by  Smiths'  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St    Albans,  Ltd.),  Clifton  House,  Worship  Street,  London,  E.C.2 
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THE    TALKING    BOOK    ARRIVES. 

A  SHORT  editorial  (The  Coming  of  the  Talking  Book)  in  the  June  issue  of  The 
New  Beacon  stated  that  the  first  reproducing  machines  and  the  first  series 
of  Talking  Book  records  were  to  be  produced  in  the  early  autumn.  Except  for 
this  reference,  and  for  one  in  an  earlier  editorial,  little  has  been  written  on  the 
subject  in  The  New  Beacon,  but  it  is  now  fitting  that  a  more  detailed  account 
should  be  given  of  the  position,  for  the  Talking  Book  is  about  to  become  a 
reality  in  the  blind  world,  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance,  not  only 
to  the  blind  tnemselves,  but  to  school  teachers,  home  visitors,  and  indeed  all  those  concerned 
with  blind  welfare. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  St.  Dunstan's  have  been 
jointly  investigating  the  various  means  of  recording  books,  which  would  enable  a  blind  person 
to  listen  to  the  reading  of  a  book  instead  of  reading  it  with  his  fingers.  The  investigations 
have  been  carried  out  by  a  special  Sound  Recording  Committee,  set  up  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  Capt.  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  M.P.,  by  the  National  Institute's  Technical  Research  Committee. 
The  experimental  work  of  the  Sound  Recording  Committee,  to  which  St.  Dunstan's  has 
contributed  half  the  cost,  has,  during  the  past  twelve  months,  been  carried  out  on  a  large 
scale,  as  it  was  an  imperative  duty  of  the  Committee  to  explore  fully  the  possibilities  put 
within  reach  of  the  blind  by  the  advances  of  the  modern  technique  of  recording  and  repro- 
ducing sound.  Results  of  substantial  technical  value  have  now  been  secured  and  vastly  more 
is  now  known  of  the  technical  issues  involved,  but  continued  research  work  will  be  required  to 
ensure  that  the  blind  will  have  at  their  disposal  the  largest  possible  library  of  Talking  Books 
of  the  highest  degree  of  intelligibility  at  the  lowest  reasonable  cost.  A  most  generous  con- 
tribution towards  the  cost  of  the  undertaking  has  recently  given  an  added  impetus  to  the 
Committee's  determination  to  achieve  these  objects  ;  Lord  Nuffield,  after  investigating  the 
technical  appliances  involved  and  the  organisation  behind  the  enterprise,  has  handed  a 
donation  of  £5,000  to  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

The  Talking  Book  machine  which  is  to  be  put  upon  the  market  may  be  one  of  two  kinds,  and 
orders  are  now  being  accepted  by  the  Sound  Recording  Committee,  228,  Great  Portland  Street, 
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will  open  out  a  new  range  of  possibilities  for 
the  blind,  and  especially  for  those  who  have 
been  enthusiastic  readers,   but  who,   losing 


their  sight  in  later  life,  find  the  mastery  of 
Braille  difficult,  and  the  range  of  Moon 
reading-material  narrow. 


HOME 


Royal  Normal  College  Prize-giving. — The  an- 
nual prize-giving  was  held  on  July  10th,  when 
the  prizes  were  presented  by  Lord  Blanesburgh, 
and  a  presentation  made  to  the  College  by 
Lord  Lamington,  on  behalf  of  the  Governors, 
of  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Guy  Campbell,  the  late 
Principal.  An  excellent  concert  programme 
was  presented  by  the  students,  and  speeches 
made  by  Lord  Lamington,  Lord  Blanesburgh, 
and  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone.  Lord  Blanesburgh  in 
his  address  expressed  the  pleasure  he  had 
experienced  in  seeing  the  work  that  was  being 
done  by  the  College,  and  said  that  no  one  could 
the  Blind,  Leatherhead,  was  held  on  July  17th, 
have  been  at  the  concert  nor  have  seen  the  students 
at  work  and  play  that  afternoon  without  realising 
that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  those  deter- 
mined to  be  brave  in  the  face  of  all  difficulties. 

School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage. — Lady 
Stewart  Rankin  distributed  prizes  won  by  the 
pupils  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage, 
on  July  17.  The  prize-giving  took  place  at  the 
Embassy  Theatre,  and  the  Mayor  of  Hampstead 
presided.  Before  the  distribution  of  prizes  a 
display  of  dancing  and  singing  was  given  by  the 
pupils.  In  presenting  his  report  of  the  year's 
work,  Dr.  Ritchie  said  that  £50,000  was  required 
to  obtain  the  model  workshops  and  school  that 
the  Council  dreamed  of.  At  present  the  in- 
dustrial work  had  to  be  carried  on  in  five 
separate  buildings,  one  as  far  away  as  Kensington, 
and  it  was  both  unsuitable  and  very  extravagant 
to  carry  on  under  such  conditions.  Up  to  the 
present  £15,000  had  been  raised  of  the  total  sum 
required. 

Court  Grange  School  Sports. — The  fourth 
Annual  Sports  were  held  at  the  school  in  lovely 
weather  on  July  20th,  when  a  large  number  of 
visitors  were  present.  The  programme  con- 
sisted of  33  events,  including  running,  potato, 
three-legged,  skipping,  egg  and  spoon,  snail, 
hopping,  sack,  and  obstacle  races,  a  "  going- 
home  "  race  (where  the  children  had  to  run  for  a 
certain  distance,  put  on  hats  and  coats,  and 
return  completely  and  correctly  dressed).  Most 
important  of  all  the  events,  however,  was  the 
House  Relay  Race,  competed  for  by  the  two 
houses,  Pearson  and  Rushton,  in  which  Pearson, 
after  a  hard  struggle,  captured  the  cup  (pre- 
viously won  each  year  by  Rushton)  with  a  score 


of  93  points  to  79.  Elsie  Rivington  and  Jack 
Ede  won  the  Girls'  and  Boys'  Sports  Champion- 
ship medals  once  again,  for  the  third  consecutive 
year.  The  prizes  were  distributed  by  Mrs. 
Roberts,  of  Newton  Abbot. 

Use  of  White  Sticks  by  the  Blind.— Mr.  Hore- 
Belisha,  the  Transport  Minister,  agrees  with  Sir 
Ian  Fraser,  M.P.,  that,  when  the  Highway 
Code  is  revised,  it  will  be  relevant  to  consider 
whether  it  would  be  appropriate  to  include 
advice  to  the  motoring  public  concerning  the 
use  of  white  sticks  by  the  blind.  Sir  Ian  Fraser 
had  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  about 
4,000  blind  persons  use  the  white  sticks,  and 
suggested  that  a  query  relating  to  them  should 
be  included  in  the  driving  tests.  In  his  written 
Parliamentary  reply,  the  Minister  stated  that 
he  had  already  let  it  be  known  that  the  carrying 
of  white  sticks  had  his  approval  and  support, 
and  that  he  was  always  ready  to  advance  the 
project  by  any  means  open  to  him. 

National  Deaf -Blind  Helpers'  League. — A  re- 
union of  deaf-blind  members  of  the  above 
League  was  held  recently  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  when  about 
seventy  members  were  present .  For  several  hours 
those  present  maintained  a  noiseless  but 
animated  conversation  by  means  of  the  manual 
alphabet,  many  old  friendships  were  renewed 
and  new  acquaintances  made.  Among  those 
present  were  Mrs.  Lee,  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
Miss  E.  Webber  Jones,  one  of  the  Hon.  Braille 
Secretaries,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Taylor,  the  Editor  of 
"  The  Braille  Rainbow,"  and  others  of  the 
honorary  officers  of  the  League. 

Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind  for  Glasgow. — 
Mr.  James  Irving,  who  has  been  employed  for 
twenty-five  years  on  the  staff  of  the  above 
Mission,  first  as  a  home  teacher,  and  later  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Mission,  was  recently  the 
recipient  of  a  mantel  clock,  presented  to  him  by 
his  colleages  as  a  tribute  of  their  affection  and 
esteem.  In  the  course  of  an  eloquent  address, 
Mr.  Mulholland,  the  senior  member  of  the  staff, 
bore  witness  to  Mr.  Irving's  sterling  qualities. 
At  the  same  gathering  a  presentation  was  also 
made  to  Miss  Kirkham,  for  many  years  the 
Mission's  cashier  and  book-keeper. 

Annual  Concert  at  Leatherhead. — The  Annual 
Concert  and  Speech-day  at  the  Royal  School  for 
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The  Blind,  Leatherhead,  was  held  on  July  17th, 
when  an  interesting  address  on  the  year's  work 
was  given  by  the  Principal,  the  Rev.  E.  H. 
Griffiths,  R.N.  In  his  speech  he  reported  that, 
thanks  to  a  broadcast  appeal  made  by  Lord 
Eustace  Percy,  there  had  been  an  increase  in 
the  voluntary  contributions  made  to  the  School, 
though  he  regretted  to  say  that  such  contribu- 
tions still  fell  far  below  what  they  were  five  years 
ago,  and  legacies  were  comparatively  negligible. 
After  three  years  of  hard  work,  the  Boy  Scouts 
were  now  established  as  one  of  the  school's  great 
assets,  while  the  Guides  had  taken  their  full 
share  in  all  county  Guide  fixtures.  A  successful 
summer  camp  for  the  Scouts,  summer  sports, 
and  a  football  team  which  was  unbeaten  in  its 
matches  against  other  blind  schools,  were  other 
interesting  items  noted  in  the  address. 

London  Blind  School  Children's  Holiday. — 
The  London  Branch  of  the  British  Red  Cross 
Society  opened  a  camp  on  July  24th  at  North- 
wood  Park,  near  Winchester,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  children  from  L.C.C.  schools  who 
are  blind,  or  suffering  from  heart  disease,  and 
here  they  enjoyed  a  fortnight's  holiday,  cared 
for  jointly  by  the  Red  Cross  Society  and  the 
Children's  Country  Holidays  Fund.  The  holiday 
for  the  blind  children  is  financed  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

BLIND  MUSICIANS. 

Assistance  in  Making    Public    Appearances. 

CONSCIOUS  of  the  difficulties  blind 
musicians  frequently  meet  not  only 
in  securing  but  in  fulfilling  engage- 
ments, we  are  glad  to  publish 
the  following  statement  by  the  Institute's 
Music  Sub-Committee  announcing  that  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  set  aside 
a  sum  of  money  to  assist  blind  musicians  in 
making  public  appearances.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  members  of  this  Committee 
are  all  professional  blind  musicians  of  wide 
experience,  and,  therefore,  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  problems  blind  artists  have 
to  face  when  competing  in  the  open  market 
for  concert  engagements. 

*         *         * 

Those  interested  in  the  cause  of  blind 
musicians  are  faced  with  the  fact  that,  al- 
though there  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  public 
a  vague  idea  that  the  blind  have,  as  one  of 
their  compensations,  the  gift  of  musicianship, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  blind  musician 
to  secure  engagements.  One  of  the  strongest 
forces  that  militate  against  the  employment 


of  the  blind  artist  is  a  prejudice,  probably 
based  upon  ignorance  and  fear — ignorance 
occasioned  by  the  fact  that  blind  musicians 
are  seldom  heard  by  the  public,  who  are,  there- 
fore, unable  to  appreciate  their  value,  and 
the  fear  many  people  have  of  being  dis- 
tressed by  what  they  may  see. 

A  well-disposed  person  sometimes  offers 
an  engagement  to  a  blind  musician  without 
any  proper  knowledge  of  his  capacity.  In 
consequence,  an  artist  may  be  given  a  task 
to  which  he  is  unequal,  and  his  inevitable 
failure  is  too  often  interpreted,  quite  illogi- 
cally,  not  as  the  failure  of  one  individual 
tried  beyond  his  capacity,  but  as  a  proof 
that  blind  musicians  in  general  are  less 
capable  than  those  with  sight.  Further,  it 
is  not  always  sufficiently  realised  that  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  the  blind  artist, 
no  less  than  the  seeing,  to  recognise  the  value 
of  a  pleasing  manner  and  good  carriage,  both 
in  private  life,  and  on  the  concert  platform. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  ap- 
preciating that  the  blind  musician  must,  if 
he  is  to  succeed,  be  at  least  the  equal  of  his 
seeing  colleague,  has  set  aside  a  small  sum  of 
money,  experimentally,  to  be  used  in  assis- 
ting good  concert  artists  in  making  public 
appearances,  and  blind  music  teachers  of 
ability  in  giving  student  concerts  in  their  own 
towns.  It  is  hoped  that,  by  bringing  before 
the  public  as  frequently  as  possible  artists  of 
real  ability  who  have  a  good  platform 
manner  and  appearance,  not  only  will  these 
artists  be  benefited,  but  the  whole  cause  of 
the  blind  musician  will  be  furthered. 

The  public  will  come  to  understand  that 
in  the  blind  world,  as  in  the  seeing,  there  are 
all  grades  of  artists,  and  the  appearance  of  a 
sightless  performer  need  not  arouse  either 
nervousness  or  a  misguided  sense  of  pity. 
Similarly  a  concert  given  to  exhibit  the 
powers  of  a  group  of  pupils  should  do  much 
to  stimulate  interest  in  their  blind  teachers, 
provided  always  that  the  pupils  do  them 
credit. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is 
anxious  to  consider  all  applications  from 
musicians  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  offer.  The  conditions  implicit  in  the 
above  statement  (i.e.,  high  ability  and  good 
platform  manner)  will,  of  course,  be  taken  into 
account,  and  all  requests  will  be  judged  by 
an  independent  tribunal  of  experienced 
adjudicators. 
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NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION   OF   BLIND 

WORKERS. 

Memorandum  to  Joint  Committee. 


THE  following  Memorandum 
on  Welfare  Services  on  be- 
half of  the  Blind  has  been 
forwarded  by  the  National 
Association  of  Blind  Workers 
to  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare 
Committee  (appointed  by  the 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  and 
the  County  Councils  Association)  after  con- 
sideration by  the  Association  of  the  Joint 
Committee's  Report.  It  is  anticipated  that  a 
deputation  from  the  National  Association 
will  be  received  by  the  Joint  Committee 
early  in  the  autumn. 

*  *  * 

Voluntary  Organisations. 

Reorganisation. — After  very  careful  con- 
sideration we  are  definitely  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Joint  Committee,  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  need  for  reorganisation  of  many 
societies  and  agencies  for  the  blind,  are 
justified  in  the  point  of  view  they  have 
expressed,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  nothing  appears  in  the  document  which 
is  calculated  to  give  the  impression  that  the 
Joint  Committee  is  concerned  to  destroy 
the  voluntary  principle.  We  do  feel,  how- 
ever, that  in  their  statement  they  overlook 
some  of  the  contributory  causes  which  have 
brought  about  the  chaos  of  which  they  have 
complained. 

1. — We  consider  that  the  multiplication 
of  organisations  for  the  blind  is  in  part  due 
to  the  unsatisfactory  system  of  registration 
as  set  forth  in  the  Blind  Persons  Act  of  1920. 
Local  authorities  have  permitted  agencies 
to  be  registered  without  the  exercise  of  due 
care  and  with  scanty  consideration  as  to  the 
character  of  the  objects  for  which  such 
agencies  were  and  are  being  brought  into 
existence.  They  have  been  permitted  to 
register  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  little 
investigation  would  have  shown  them  to  be 
redundant.  The  consequence  is  that  we 
have  many  societies  for  the  blind  which  are 
privileged  to  appeal  for  public  donations  and 
subscriptions,  regardless  of  the  legitimacy 
of  the  claims  they  have  to  urge  upon  public 
attention.       We    therefore    suggest    that    a 


central  authority  should  be  established  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  all  applications 
for  registration,  and  that  the  granting  or 
withholding  of  the  certificate  should  be  free 
of  all  political  interference  and  should  be 
exclusively  determined  by  the  merits  of  the 
particular  application. 

2. — All  existing  organisations  holding 
registration  certificates  should  be  required 
to  show  justification  for  the  retention  of 
such  certificates  if  and  when  the  central 
authority  should  have  cause  to  reconsider 
the  value  of  the  services  they  perform, 
either  nationally  or  locally. 

3. — Whenever  an  organisation  is  struck 
off  the  roll  it  should  as  at  present  have  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

National  Organisations. 

College  and  Association  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind. — In  our  opinion  there  is  no  serious 
overlapping  of  functions  in  respect  of  the 
majority  of  agencies  undertaking  national 
work.  We  believe  that  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  being  an  organisation 
of  professional  men  and  women,  should  be 
encouraged  to  maintain  its  independence 
and  to  discharge  the  distinctive  functions 
which  it  now  carries  out  for  the  Board  of 
Education  as  an  examining  body.  There  is 
no  other  agency  so  competent,  since  the 
schools  for  the  blind  and  the  home  teaching 
service  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
good  offices  it  is  able  so  efficiently  to  dis- 
charge. In  .consequence  of  these  considera- 
tions its  status  should  be  respected  and 
maintained. 

The  Association  of  Workshops. — Here  again 
we  feel  that  there  are  functions  at  present 
being  undertaken  by  this  organisation  that 
could  hardly  be  effectively  associated  with 
other  agencies.  It  seems  to  us  reasonable 
to  recognise  the  facts  that  the  purchase  of 
raw  materials  in  bulk,  the  marketing  of 
commodities  and  such  other  matters  as  are 
intimately  associated  with  trading,  can  best 
be  discharged  by  a  central  organisation  whose 
specific  business  is  to  deal  with  the  economics 
of  industry. 
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The  National  Library  for  the  Blind. — This 
organisation  admirably  discharges  the  func- 
tions that  devolve  upon  it.  It  is  essentially 
an  agency  for  the  circulation  of  literature, 
and  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  as 
between  a  publishing  house  such  as  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Library  coming  to  terms  in  the  matter  of 
distribution  of  services.  For  example,  the 
Library  could  accommodate  the  Institute 
by  undertaking  to  protect  the  interests  of 
University  and  other  students  by  giving 
special  attention  to  their  needs  and  impro- 
vising such  machinery  as  is  necessary  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  demands  that  are 
at  present  the  preoccupation  of  officers  of  the 
National  Institute.  In  other  words,  library 
services  should  be  entirely  discharged  by  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
production  and  publication  services  wholly 
undertaken  by  the  National  Institute.  We 
recognise  that  the  point  is  not  fundamental 
because  the  good  relationship  which  exists 
between  the  two  organisations  should  enable 
them  without  difficulty  to  make  a  reasonable 
apportionment  of  services.  There  are  no 
vested  interests  with  either  of  these  organisa- 
tions, for  neither  is  out  to  make  profit  from 
the  services  they  undertake  on  behalf  of  the 
blind. 

National  Organisations  of  the  Blind. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  all  who  have  given 
careful  consideration  to  the  status  of  those 
organisations  composed  entirely  of  blind 
persons  that  no  scheme  of  welfare  work 
can  be  regarded  as  complete  which  does  not 
enjoy  their  confidence  and  co-operation. 
For  the  most  part  they  do  not  collect  public 
funds,  but  are  maintained  by  members' 
contributions.  Should  any  such  organisa- 
tions deliberately  set  themselves  to  destroy 
the  voluntary  institutions  by  refusing  to 
co-operate,  their  claims  to  representation  on 
a  National  Council  would  have  to  be  care- 
fully considered  if  and  where  such  circum- 
stances may  be  found  to  exist.  Where  it  is 
known,  however,  that  these  societies  are 
willing  and  anxious  to  play  a  constructive 
part  in  blind  welfare  work,  it  is  our 
submission  that  all  such  organisations  should 
be  given  reasonably  adequate  representation 
on  any  National  Council  that  may  be  estab- 
lished, and  that  this  representation  should 
consist  of  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  total 
membership  of  any  such  Council. 


Miscellaneous  National  Organisations. 

We  entirely  agree  with  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee that  some  of  these  agencies  could 
very  properly  be  associated  with  one  or 
other  of  the  national  organisations  where 
the  objects  are  analogous.  This  course  of 
procedure  would  prevent  the  duplication 
of  appeals  and  bring  about  a  general  co- 
ordination of  services  that  is  so  desirable. 
The  Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind,  Sports 
and  Social  Clubs,  etc.,  have  a  rightful  place 
in  social  services,  but  are  undertakings  for 
which  independent  national  organisations 
are  entirely  unnecessary. 

Constitution  of  the  National  Body. 

It  seems  to  us  to  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  blind  community  not  to  call  into 
existence  yet  another  agency  upon  which 
large  sums  of  money  would  have  to  be 
expended  in  order  to  render  its  administra- 
tion really  effective.  There  is  no  reason 
why  one  of  the  existing  agencies  with  means 
at  its  disposal,  reasonably  reconstituted, 
should  not  be  made  to  serve  all  legitimate 
purposes.  Such  an  organisation  should 
possess  executive  powers,  it  should  have 
funds  at  its  command  with  which  to  develop 
and  foster  all  activities  of  a  national  charac- 
ter, and  it  should  be  so  constituted  as  to 
enjoy  the  confidence  firstly  of  the  blind 
community,  and  secondly,  of  that  almost 
innumerable  band  of  voluntary  workers 
who  have  no  other  interest  to  serve  than  that 
of  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  From  the  very 
nature  of  things  the  National  Council  would 
have  to  be  a  large  body  so  as  to  provide 
reasonable  representation  for  all  the  interests 
that  are  or  may  be  concerned  with  the  due 
performance  of  its  functions.  The  Council 
should  provide  for  adequate  representation 
of  the  counties  associations,  the  county  and 
county  borough  authorities,  educational 
interests,  independent  men  and  women  who 
have  given  or  who  are  prepared  to  give 
substantial  voluntary  service,  and  of  associa- 
tions of  the  blind.  In  a  more  limited  way 
it  should  be  able  to  utilise  the  services  of 
independent  blind  men  and  women.  We 
imagine  there  would  be  general  approval 
of  such  a  democratic  form  of  representation. 

We  are  in  general  agreement  with  the 
views  set  forth  by  the  Joint  Committee 
when  they  proceed  to  define  the  functions 
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of  the  National  Council,  with  such  reserva- 
tions only  as  are  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  certain  national  organisations  which  per- 
form distinctive  functions  as  indicated  in 
previous  paragraphs  of  this  Memorandum. 

Constitution  and  Government  of  the 
Regional  Bodies. 

We  are  in  agreement  with  the  views  set 
forth  in  Schedule  B  of  the  Report,  and  we 
express  our  entire  satisfaction  with  the 
proposal  to  divide  the  country  into  four 
regional  areas.  Such  a  course  of  procedure 
would  result  in  greater  efficiency  and  an 
appreciable  reduction  in  administrative 
charges.  We  are  doubtful,  however,  of  the 
geographical  arrangement  outlined  in  the 
Report,  but  we  understand  that  accommo- 
dation has  been  reached  on  this  point. 

Functions  of  Local  Bodies. 

The  duties  and  functions  of  local  bodies 
have  been  admirably  defined  in  the  Report 
of  the  Joint  Committee  and  we  are  in  entire 
accord  with  the  procedure  they  have  indi- 
cated. If  these  agencies  fail  to  discharge 
the  duties  required  of  them,  the  situation 
can  be  adequately  met  by  a  reasonable 
system  of  inspection  such  as  we  believe  to  be 
essential  under  any  sound  scheme  of  adminis- 
tration. 


Conclusion. 

We  venture  to  suggest  that  collecting  and 
other  activities  undertaken  by  voluntary 
agencies  require  the  painstaking  attention 
of  the  Joint  Committee.  We  have  not 
ventured  to  express  any  general  view  on 
this  rather  thorny  topic  because  we  feel  that 
the  subject  is  one  which  must  of  necessity 
have  the  careful  consideration  of  any  repre- 
sentative Council  that  may  subsequently 
be  appointed  to  deal  with  this  and  cognate 
matters. 

The  foregoing  observations  represent  our 
considered  opinions,  and  we  trust  the  Joint 
Committee  will  find  it  possible  without 
undue  delay  to  give  effect  to  such  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  as  are  found 
to  be  practicable.  As  an  organisation  of 
blind  workers  we  pledge  ourselves  to  give 
the  Joint  Committee  all  the  support  which 
we  are  capable  of  exercising  for  the  imple- 
menting of  much-needed  reform. 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Association 
of  Blind  Workers. 

Charles  Cashman, 

President. 

Ben  Purse, 

Secretary. 


AN    IMPORTANT    STEP    FORWARD. 

A  Geography  Specially  Compiled  for  the  Blind. 


Reviewed  bv  HAMISH  M.  LOCHHEAD. 


HE  publication  in  Braille  of 
"  A  Geography  of  the  British 
Isles,  compiled  special!}'  for 
the  Blind,"  by  Leonard 
Hardcastle,  is  a  development 
which  is  long  overdue. 
Since  geography  in  schools 
ceased  to  be  largely  the  memorising  of  long 
lists  of  capes,  bays,  mountains  and  rivers, 
geography  books  have  developed  rapidly. 
The  use  of  pictures,  photographs,  diagrams 
and  specialised  maps,  has  made  the  subject 
vastly  more  interesting  to  the  seeing  pupil. 
Blind  children,  however,  lost  much  of  this 
advance  despite  the  painstaking  attempts 
to  reproduce   diagrams. 

In  recent  years  the  National  Institute  has 
produced  a  large  number  of  embossed  maps 
with  Braille  guides  at  very  low  rates,  and  the 


geography  difficulty  in  blind  schools  has 
been  considerably  eased,  but  there  was  no 
satisfactory  text  book  to  use  in  conjunction 
with  these  maps  and  guides.  Mr.  Hard- 
castle's  book  has  been  expressly  written  to 
remove  this  difficulty.  The  embossed  maps 
of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
with  their  guides,  and  the  two  volumes  of 
Mr.  Hardcastle's  book,  together  form  an 
interesting  and  adequate  geography  of  the 
British  Isles  specially  compiled  for  blind 
pupils,  and  no  school  for  the  blind  can  long 
afford  to  be  without  an  adequate  number  of 
copies. 

Mr.  Hardcastle  has  adapted  his  book  from 
"A  Geography  of  the  British  Isles,"  by  Dr. 
Frederick  Mort,  published  by  the  Cambridge 
University  Press.  This  will  be  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  seeing  teacher,  who  can  make 
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use  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  ink-print 
copy  and  need  not  be  entirely  dependent  on 
the  Braille  adaptation.  It  is  possible,  if  a 
sufficient  demand  is  forthcoming,  that  the 
National  Institute  might  issue  a  number  of 
type-script  copies.  Without  waiting  for  this, 
many  schools  may  take  steps  to  provide 
themselves  with  at  least  one  type-script  copy, 
since  the  simple  fact  seems  to  be  grasped  at 
last,  that  it  is  much  easier  and  less  expensive 
to  make  type-script  copies  of  a  Braille  book 
than  to  make  Braille  copies  of  a  printed  book. 

Mr.  Hardcastle's  book  is  obviously  the 
result  of  much  careful  thought,  and  no  pains 
have  been  spared  to  make  it  thorough, 
interesting,  and  up  to  date.  The  first  volume 
deals  with  England  and  Wales,  the  second 
with  Scotland,  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
Irish  Free  State.  The  treatment  of  England 
explains  the  author's  method  and  the  other 
countries  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 
First  comes  a  short  introduction  dealing 
with  the  position  of  the  British  Isles  in  the 
world,  followed  by  a  brief  discussion  of  some 
of  the  causes  which  have  made  Britain  the 
"  Home  of  a  great  people."  The  geography 
proper  begins  with  a  chapter  on  the  two 
embossed  maps.  The  author  draws  attention 
to  the  general  shape,  to  a  few  of  the  out- 
standing features  which  he  means  to  use 
later  on  as  position-finders,  and  the  more 
important  mountain  and  river  systems.  Mr. 
Hardcastle  then  proceeds  to  deal  with  the 
Pennines,  North-east  England,  North-west 
England,  the  Lake  District,  and  so  on  to 
the  south-west.  He  develops  his  subject 
section  by  section,  aiming  throughout  at  a 
final  conception  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
He  does  not  hesitate  to  repeat  in  a  later 
chapter  what  has  been  mentioned  in  an 
earlier  one,  and  teachers  who  wish  to  adopt 
a  different  order,  may  do  so  without  material 
difficulty.  The  point  always  to  be  borne  in 
mind  is  that  a  blind  child  cannot  grasp  a 
map  as  a  whole  in  the  same  way  that  a  seeing 
child  can,  but  must  correlate  feature  to 
feature  to  form  a  district,  then  district  to 
district  to  form  a  country.  The  author  has 
done  much  to  make  this  difficult  process 
easier. 

Each  chapter  is  divided  into  several  sec- 
tions. These  are  shown  with  their  respective 
page  numbers  under  each  chapter  heading, 
but  do  not  again  occur  in  the  text.     Instead 


a  line  is  missed  for  the  convenience  of  those 
wishing  to  examine  a  particular  section,  but 
no  break  or  cleavage  is  experienced  in 
reading  the  chapter  as  a  whole.  Each 
chapter  starts  with  a  clear  statement  of  the 
area  to  be  discussed,  and  this  is  followed  by  a 
paragraph  on  the  rock  structure  of  the 
district  and  its  importance.  The  sub- 
sections of  the  chapter  then  follow  in  turn. 
Chapter  18  will  serve  as  an  example. 

CHAPTER    18. 
The  Severn  Valley  and  the  Bristol  Channel. 

Page 
Introduction. — The  course  of  the   River  Severn 

in  general  ..  ..■        ..  ..  ..      115 

Section  1. — Rock  structure  of  the  Severn  Valley     116 
Section     2. — The    Severn    from    its    source    to 

Shrewsbury        ..  ..  ..  ..  ..117 

Section  3. — Shrewsbury  to  the  head  of  the  Bristol 

Channel  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..117 

Section  4. — -The  River  Wye  .  .  .  .  .'.      11S 

Section  5. — The  Bristol  Avon         ..  ..  ..      119 

The  various  industries  and  occupations 
of  the  country — including  the  important 
modern  one  of  the  supply  of  holiday  facilities 
— are  dealt  with  in  their  appropriate  chapters, 
and  reasons  are  given  for  the  growth  of 
industries  in  each  locality.  The  railways 
are  not  discussed  as  a  whole  until  the 
summary  chapter  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
but  as  the  pupil  proceeds  from  chapter  to 
chapter,  he  becomes  familiar  with  section 
after  section  of  the  main  lines,  and  in  the 
summary  these  parts  are  linked  together 
to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  main  system's  as 
a  whole.  The  importance  of  motor  and  canal 
transport  is  also  shown,  but  the  importance 
of  recent  electrical  development  has  been 
rather  overlooked. 

This  book  will  be  most  useful  to  children 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen,  but 
it  could  be  used  at  an  earlier  age,  and  will 
often  be  found  useful  at  a  later  age.  With 
or  without  additions  by  individual  teachers, 
it  will  prove  an  eminently  satisfactory  book 
for  elementary  schools,  and  will  form  a 
valuable  foundation  for  more  advanced  study. 

While  the  book  is  intended  primarily  as  a 
school  book,  it  can  be  recommended  con- 
fidently to  adults  who  wish  to  have  in  their 
possession  a  concise  but  interesting  and 
reliable  geography  of  their  country. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Hardcastle  will 
not  rest  content  with  this  publication,  but 
will  make  other  countries  as  easily  under- 
stood by  blind  readers  as  he  has  undoubtedly 
made  the  British  Isles. 
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RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

The  Ascertainment  of  Blind  Children. 

The  Report  of  the  Work  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  the 
Protection  and  Welfare  of  Children  and 
Young  People  (C  187.  M.  104.  1935.  IV) 
contains  a  section  on  the  Ascertainment  of 
Blind  Children,  and  especially  of  those 
children  who  are  under  school  age.  The 
section  was  prepared  by  means  of  a  question- 
naire, and  replies  were  received  from  fifteen 
European  countries,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  America,  South  Africa,  India,  and 
Japan.  The  replies  fell  into  two  groups, 
the  first  giving  information  as  to  the  means 
at  present  employed,  and  the  second  making 
suggestions  with  a  view  to  improving 
ascertainment.  Census  returns  are  in  some 
countries  considered  adequate,  in  others  the 
associations  for  maternity  and  child  welfare 
are  relied  upon,  in  some  cases  voluntary 
organisations  report  on  cases  of  early  blind- 
ness, while  the  municipal  authorities  are 
sometimes  responsible.  Compulsory  notifica- 
tion is  recommended  by  some  of  the  countries 
responding  to  the  questionnaire,  though  at 
present  such  compulsory  notification  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  anywhere  adopted, 
and  it  is  pointed  out  in  the  Report  that  it  is 
open  to  the  grave  objection  that  it  would 
meet  in  many  cases  with  strong  opposition 
from  the  parents  of  the  blind  child,  and 
might  in  this  way  defeat  its  end. 

In  compiling  the  section  on  Ascertainment 
the  Child  Welfare  Committee  acknowledges 
the  help  it  has  received  from  Dr.  Hein  of 
Denmark,  Dr.  Sand  of  the  Health  Com- 
mittee of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  Mr. 
F.  R.  Lovett,  of  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

The  Conquest  of  Blindness. 

"  Helping  Hands  "  (Captain  Gerald  Lowry, 
O.St.  J.),  published  by  John  Lane,  The  Bodley 
Head,  Vigo  Street,  W.,  price  5s.,  is  described 
by  Viscount  Wakefield  in  the  foreword  as  a 
book  with  a  two-fold  message,  first  as  a 
work  by  an  exponent  of  osteopathy,  and 
secondly  as  an  example  of  self-mastery  and 
triumph  over  the  handicap  of  blindness.  It 
is  in  the   latter  connection  that  "  Helping 


Hands  "  is  of  special  interest  to  the  worker 
for  the  blind. 

In  the  technical  chapters  of  his  book, 
Captain  Lowry  deals  with  osteopathy  in  its 
relation  to  childbirth,  the  young  child, 
puberty,  the  adolescent  boy,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  varying  ills,  from  catarrh  and 
asthma  to  tennis  elbow. 

Captain  Lowry  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  his  Clinic  for  poor  patients,  opened  in 
Kennington  about  nine  months  ago  ;  the 
cases  treated  have  included  foot  troubles  of 
various  kinds,  cramp,  rheumatism,  and 
glandular  trouble.  No  charge  is  made,  but 
at  the  request  of  the  patients  a  box  is  pro- 
vided for  voluntary  contributions,  and  the 
contents  of  the  box  are  handed  over  to  local 
charities. 

One  chapter  of  Captain  Lowry's  book  is 
entitled  "  The  Blind  Man  as  Golfer,"  and  in 
it  he  describes  how,  although  he  was  very 
dubious  of  success,  he  took  up  golf  on  the 
suggestion  of  a  friend,  and  soon  found  that 
the  slogan  "  Keep  your  eye  on  the  ball  " 
which  he  had  imagined  made  golf  impossible 
for  the  blind  man,  was  entirely  misleading, 
and  "  Balance  truly  "  a  far  more  illuminating 
dictum.  In  order  to  improve  his  poise, 
Captain  Lowry  devised  a  set  of  physical 
exercises,  and  now  after  twelve  months 
practice  as  a  golfer  he  has  reached  the 
conviction  that  "  many  golfers  would  con- 
siderably improve  their  game  if  they  blind- 
folded themselves  and  relied  upon  the  feel  of 
the  club  only." 

The  last  chapter  of  the  book  deals  with 
the  writer's  visit  to  America  in  the  winter 
of  1934,  when  he  tasted  the  delights  of 
American  hospitality,  ascended  the  Empire 
State  Building,  shared  in  Masonic  functions, 
and,  having  given  his  regiment  to  a  reporter 
as  the  Royal  Irish  Rifles  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  himself  described  next  day  as 
having  served  in  the  Royal  Irish  Rebels  ! 

Opinions  on  osteopathy  may  be  conflict- 
ing, but  it  is  impossible  to  read  "  Helping 
Hands  "  without  a  sense  of  admiration  for 
its  author,  his  courage  and  adaptability  in 
building  up  for  himself  so  full  and  complete 
a  life  as  a  blind  man,  the  common-sense 
which  characterises  so  much  of  the  advice  he 
gives,  and  his  generous  appreciation  of  the 
help  he  has  received  from  his  many  friends. 
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"The  Lantern." 

"  The  Lantern  "  is  a  duplicated  magazine, 
designed  to  act  as  a  chronicle  of  the  doings 
of  Perkins  Institution,  and  containing  many 
interesting  news-items  of  past  and  present 
pupils,  and  members  of  the  staff.  One  column 
"  From  Our  Foreign  Mail  "  is  specially  in- 
teresting, and  shows  how  far  afield  Perkins 
is  known  as  a  landmark  in  the  blind  world. 
A  letter  from  Yokohama  speaks  warmly  of 
the  help  that  two  Japanese  teachers  gained 
by  three  years  spent  at  Perkins,  another  from 
Moscow  asks  for  the  opinion  of  Perkins  on 
their  Braille  code,  and  a  third  asks  for  advice 
regarding  the  blind  in  Turkey. 

"Sons  of  Victory." 

"  Looking  back  over  the  years,  I  see  how 
blindness  has  enriched  rather  than  impover- 
ished my  life,  how  the  necessity  for  living 
from  within  compelled  me  to  till  the  ground 
that  was  myself."  The  quotation  is  from  the 
closing  sentence  of  "  Sons  of  Victory,"  by 
Alan  Nichols  (obtainable  from  him  at  26, 
Brookland  Hill,  London,  N.W.  11,  price 
is.  3d.),  but  it  serves  as  an  example  of  the 
spirit  that  permeates  the  whole  book. 

Mr.  Nichols  was  blinded  and  lost  both  his 
hands  when  acting  as  Bombing  Instructor  at 
South  Shields  in  1916,  and  as  a  result  of 
innumerable  wounds  in  all  parts  of  his 
body,  life  for  many  weeks  "  became  one  con- 
tinual round  of  dressing."  In  March,  1917, 
he  was  transferred  to  St.  Mark's  Hospital, 
Chelsea,  and  there  was  visited  by  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson,  who  "  sat  on  my  bed,  told  me  what 
other  men  had  done  I  certainly  could  do,  and, 
as  he  rose  to  depart,  said  :  '  Nick,  you're 
going  to  surprise  everyone  ;  but  the  person 
you  will  surprise  most  will  be  yourself.'  " 
Two  months  later  he  entered  St.  Dunstan's, 
and  remained  there  a  few  months,  but  his 
health  broke  down  and  he  had  once  again  to 
face  the  ordeal  of  further  operations.  He 
made  a  good  recovery,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
strong  enough  was  given  work  in  the  lantern 
slide  and  film  department  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  (then  associated  with 
St.  Dunstan's),  where  he  remained  until 
another  breakdown  enforced  further  rest. 
In  1923  Mr.  Nichols  was  well  enough  to  take 
up  work  again,  and  has  from  that  date 
worked  in  the  propaganda  department  of 
St.  Dunstan's,  and  has  given  lectures  on  the 
work  in  every  part  of  the  British  Isles. 


He  has  learned  to  typewrite  with  two 
artificial  hands,  is  an  excellent  dancer,  has 
ridden  a  tandem  tricycle  from  London  to 
Brighton  for  a  wager,  and  made  himself  a 
garden  out  of  a  piece  of  waste  ground.  Even 
if  "  Sons  of  Victory  "  had  not  been  well 
written,  the  fact  that  it  tells  a  story  of  such 
amazing  mastery  over  disaster  would  make 
it  worth  reading.  But  it  is  more  than  that  : 
Mr.  Nichols  has  a  story  to  tell,  and,  painful 
as  that  story  often  is,  his  vivid  phrases,  his 
courage,  and  his  good-humour,  make  the 
pages  of  his  little  book  a  tonic  for  the  faint- 
hearted. If  life  can  still  hold  so  much  for  a 
man  from  whom  so  much  has  been  taken,  it 
is  good  for  the  rest  of  us  that  he  should  tell 
the  story. 

The  Sense  of  Obstacles. 

The  "  sense  of  obstacles  "  always  fascinates 
the  psychologist  who  studies  the  blind.  The 
fact  that  some  blind  people — though  by  no 
means  all — move  with  extraordinary  free- 
dom, and  appear  to  be  able  to  avoid  contact 
with  obstacles  which  might  impede  that 
freedom,  is  an  unquestioned  fact.  The  ex- 
planation of  that  fact  is,  however,  still  a 
puzzle,  and  in  "  Facial  Vision  "  by  S.  P. 
Hayes,  Ph.D.  (Perkins  Publication  No.  12, 
obtainable  free  on  application)  the  subject  is 
examined  at  some  length,  and  a  useful  biblio- 
graphy is  given. 

Dr.  Hayes  classifies  the  theories  that 
attempt  to  explain  the  sense  of  obstacles 
under  four  main  heads  : — 

1.  A  heightened  response  of  some  sense 
organ,  known  or  unknown.  There  are  three 
theories  involved  here,  each  with  its  own 
supporters  : — 

(a)  Sensitiveness   in   the    face    due    to 
pressure. 

(b)  Sensitiveness  to  sounds. 

(c)  Sensitiveness    in    the    face    due    to 
temperature. 

2.  Perceptual  interpretation  of  cues  from 
one  or  more  sense  organs. 

3.  Indirect  and  complicated  response  to 
sensory  cues.  Cues  from  a  sense  organ  may 
suggest  danger,  rouse  fear,  and  promote  mus- 
cular contraction  under  the  skin. 

4.  Occult  explanations.  These  include 
magnetic    or    electrical    phenomena,    vibra- 
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tions  of  the  ether,  Romains'  paroptic  vision, 
described  in  his  "  Eyeless  Sight,"  or  sug- 
gestions that  an  explanation  can  only  be 
found  in  the  realm  of  the  subconscious. 

In  Dr.  Hayes'  view  the  problem  is  still  un- 
solved, though  he  speaks  warmly  of  the  con- 
tributions made  towards  it  by  such  men  as 
Dolanski  and  Villey.  He  thinks  that  for  the 
future  the  lines  to  be  followed  are  these  :— 

1.  Careful  observation  of  the  evolution  o* 
the  sense  of  obstacles  in  children,  and  in 
persons  of  all  ages  blinded  through  accident. 

2.  Extended  laboratory  experiments  with 
unselected  blind  subjects  matched  with 
seeing  subjects  of  equal  ability  apart  from 
vision. 

3.  Standardisation  of  experimental  pro- 
cedure. 

4.  Physical  measurements  of  the  stimuli 
assumed  to  arouse  sensory  response  in  the 
subjects,  following  a  line  suggested  by  La- 
marque,  a  French  psychologist,  who,  like 
Villey,  considered  that  the  sense  of  ob- 
stacles depended  on  a  combination  of  the 
auditory  and  tactile  elements. 

Mr.  N.  BISHOP  HARM  AN,  F.R.C.S. 

An  Appreciation. 

THE  following  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  Mr.  Bishop  Harman,  F.R.C.S.,  is 
taken  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
London  County  Council,  1934,  Vol. 
Ill  (Part  2),  being  the  Section  on  Public 
Health  (School  Medical  Officer's  Report)  :— 
'  During  the  year  Mr.  N.  Bishop  Harman, 
F.R.C.S.,  the  consulting  ophthalmic  surgeon, 
retired  on  reaching  the  age  limit.  Mr.  Har- 
man joined  the  service  in  1903,  and  was 
associated  with  the  then  medical  officer 
(education)  in  the  earlier  development  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind  and  the  partially  sighted. 
His  reports  on  the  causes  of  blindness  and 
seriously  defective  vision  were  for  a  long  time 
the  most  authoritative  statistical  data  avail- 
able. His  influence  was  largely  responsible 
for  keeping  up  official  and  public  interest  in 
the  question  of  the  prevention  of  blindness, 
which  was  shown  by  the  making  notifiable 
of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  and  by  the  estab- 
lishment and  setting  up  of  committees  on  the 
question  of  prevention  of  blindness. 

'  In  the  report  of  the  Departmental  Com- 


mittee of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  1926,  Mr. 
Harman  was  responsible  for  many  of  the 
data,  and,  in  co-operation  with  others,  for 
the  classifications  adopted.  He  showed  that 
over  one-third  of  cases  of  blindness  had  their 
incidence  during  the  school-years,  and  that 
certain  of  the  conditions  were  capable  of 
being  alleviated  by  improved  methods  of 
notification  and  treatment.  Recent  statis- 
tics have  shown  the  considerable  fall  which 
has  taken  place  in  blindness  originating 
at,  or  before,  the  school  age,  as  the  result  of 
the  improved  treatment  of  venereal  disease, 
including  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  and  the 
closer  supervision  resulting  from  the  in- 
spection of  a  considerable  number  of  infants 
in  welfare  centres  and  almost  the  entire 
school  population  during  the  school  age. 

"  Mr.  Harman  is,  however,  best  known  for 
his  work  in  connection  with  the  classes  for 
the  partially  sighted.  In  an  historical 
retrospect  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Enquiry  into  Problems  relating  to  Partially 
Sighted  Children,  which  has  recently  been 
issued,itwas  pointed  out  thatthe  initiation  and 
development  of  the  system  of  special  education 
for  partially  sighted  children  in  London  was 
due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  enterprise  and 
foresight  of  Mr.  Harman.  His  suggestions 
and  the  procedure  adopted  in  London  were 
discussed  at  international  conferences  and 
the  procedure  adopted  by  the  Council  gave 
a  lead,  not  only  to  public  authorities  in  Eng- 
land, but  to  the  whole  western  world.  In 
particular  Mr.  Harman's  ideas  have  been 
taken  up  with  enthusiasm  in  America,  where 
many  '  sight-saving  classes  '  exist,  and  where 
suitable  material,  in  the  form  of  maps, 
diagrams,  and  clear  type  text-books,  has 
been  published. 

"  A  form  of  desk  which  he  suggested  for 
the  prevention  or  limitation  of  stooping,  was 
adopted  in  London  schools,  and,  with  minor 
modifications,   elsewhere. 

"  In  addition  to  this  Mr.  Harman's  work 
in  the  selection  and  subsequent  oversight  of 
suitable  candidates  for  the  residential  oph- 
thalmic school  at  Swanley,  instituted  by  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  and  later  taken 
over  by  the  Council  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1929,  has  been  most  useful  in  the 
control  and  care  of  cases  of  ophthalmia  and 
other  contagious  eye  conditions,  such  as 
interstitial  keratitis. ' ' 
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HOMES  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

R.  HELEN  KELLER,  in  her  "  Midstream,"  tells  how  the  Queen  of  Rumania,  Carmen 
Sylva,  tried  to  enlist  her  support  in  a  scheme  for  gathering  all  the  blind  of  Rumania 
into  one  model  village,  where  they  were  to  live  sheltered  and  happy  lives,  and  carry 
on  handicrafts.  Of  course,  the  plan  was  doomed  to  failure,  and  we  may  smile,  as 
Helen  Keller  did,  at  its  impracticability.  It  was  the  dream  of  a  poet-queen,  out 
of  touch  with  reality,  and  a  dream  that  could  never  come  true.  For  the  blind, 
ust  as  keenly  as  the  rest  of  mankind,  want  to  share  in  the  everyday  life  around 
them,  and  the  prejudice  against  segregation  is,  naturally  and  rightly,  very  strong. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  reference  was  made  to  the  question  of  Homes  for  the  blind,  as  a  matter 
which  of  recent  years  has  received  considerable  attention.  An  enquiry  was  made  about  a  year  ago 
by  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind,  at  the  request  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  but  it 
did  not  reveal  any  outstanding  need  for  further  provision  of  Homes  for  the  normal  unemployable 
blind.  Apart  from  their  desire  to  share  in  the  ordinary  life  of  the  community,  there  is  the  added  fact 
that  of  recent  years  grants  from  the  State  and  from  the  local  authorities  have  combined  to  help  the 
unemployable  blind  man  or  woman  towards  independence,  enabling  them  to  live  either  alone,  with 
married  son  or  daughter,  or  in  lodgings,  without  feeling  themselves  a  burden  upon  their  friends. 

Generally,  the  majority  of  elderly  men  and  women  then,  if  they  are  not  "  misfits  "  in  their 
own  homes  (and  these  would  often  prove  to  be  misfits  anywhere),  are  happiest  within  four  cosily 
small  walls,  where  the  furniture  is  familiar  ;  they  like  to  potter  round  a  little  garden  or  sit  in  the  park 
with  their  friends,  sharing  in  the  ups  and  downs  of  home  life,  and  able  to  have  a  cup  of  tea  when  they 
feel  like  it.  Even  when,  to  an  outsider's  eye,  the  little  home  may  seem  painfully  unhomelike,  the  old 
people  generally  prefer  it  to  an  institution  however  humanely  and  admirably  run,  or  at  any  rate  they 
can  rarely  be  persuaded  to  make  the  experiment  involved  in  the  change,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  the  change  once  made,  they  are  sometimes  thankful  enough  to  have  exchanged  squalor  for 
comfort,  even  at  the  expense  of  independence. 

The  three  classes  of  person  for  which  Homes  do  seem  to  be  needed  at  all  times  are  the  following: — ■ 

1.  Those  blind  people  who  have  been  accustomed  to  refined  surroundings,  and  who  are  in  need 
of  nursing,  but  who  find  the  hospitals  provided  by  the  Public  Assistance  authorities  (excellent  as 
these  are  from  the  point  of  view  of  medical  attendance  and  nursing)  rather  bleak  and  unhomelike, 
and  their  fellow  patients  rather  uncongenial. 

2.  The  very  lonely  blind,  who  have  no  relatives  living,  and  who  long  for  the  companionship 
that  a  Home  affords. 

3.  Elderly  men,  who  have  no  wife  or  family  to  look  after  them,  who  are  not  clever  at  fending 
for  themselves,  and  do  not  care  for  living  in  lodgings. 

For  the  minority  who  do  need  Homes,  it  is  probably  desirable,  having  regard  to  economy, 
greater  comfort,  better  staffing,  and  classification,  that  provision  should  be  made  on  a  national,  or 
broad  regional  basis,  rather  than  on  a  narrowly  local  one,  except  in  areas  where  a  careful  survey  has 
been  made  (as  in  Portsmouth)  and  the  authorities  are  satisfied  that  there  is  a  need  which  they  can  meet. 

Apart  from  the  amenities  that  can  be  offered  in  a  few  well-organised  Homes  as  opposed  to  a 
multiplicity  of  small  local  units,  it  should  be  possible  in  such  Homes  to  meet  individual  tastes  by 
gathering  together  those  likely  to  have  common  interests.  In  the  St.  Raphael's  Home  at  St.  Albans, 
for  example,  a  valuable  bond  of  sympathy  must  exist  in  the  common  religious  interest  of  its  residents. 

Against  this  it  is  sometimes  urged  that  Homes  on  a  local  basis  enable  the  blind  man  to  keep 
in  closer  touch  with  his  friends,  but  this  argument  has  less  validity  to-day  than  formerly,  owing  to  the 
cheapness  and  ease  of  transport ;  further,  it  does  not  apply  to  the  very  friendless  people  in  our  second 
class,  from  whom  the  applications  for  admission  to  a  Home  generally  come. 

The  Editor. 
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THE    BLIND    AND    THE    LITERARY 
PROFESSION.-VII. 


THE  general  title  of  these 
somewhat  desultory  notes 
serves  its  purpose.  Most  of 
my  remarks  have  been  con- 
cerned with  broadcast  plays, 
but  if  a  blind  writer  can 
compose  a  successful  broad- 
cast play  he  should  certainly  be  able  to  tackle 
other  literary  forms  with  some  degree  of 
success,  and  much  of  what  I  have  said 
about  the  qualities  requisite  to  the  compo- 
sition of  plays  is  applicable  to  the  composi- 
tion of  novels  or  articles.  I  do  not  doubt 
Shakespeare's  ability  to  write  a  political 
leader,  report  a  murder,  conceive  a  film,  or 
become  a  "  gossip  "  writer,  had  he  chosen  so 
to  use  or  misuse  his  powers.  He  chose  to  write 
plays  because  at  that  time  the  playhouse 
provided  the  best  opening  for  the  innovator — 
a  field  newly  ploughed  by  the  University 
Wits,  the  first  chronicle  plays,  the  novels 
from  Italy,  and  the  blank  verse  of  Marlowe. 
To-day  the  microphone  offers,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  tempting  opening  through  which 
the  blind  writer  can  become  an  innovator  ; 
and  to  be  an  innovator  is  better  than  being  an 
imitator.  An  innovator  sows  in  the  procre- 
ative  soil  of  himself,  who  is  ;  an  imitator 
sows  in  the  soil  which,  fertile  to  a  host  of 
'  has  beens,"  is  now  fain  to  lie  fallow  and 
stubbornly  irks  the  dibble. 

I  am  concluding  these  notes  with  a  few 
general  remarks  on  the  technique  of  serving 
up  literary  fare  in  such  a  way  as  to  entice 
editors  from  the  gloom  incident  to  chronic 
dyspepsia.  Editors  do  suffer  from  dys- 
pepsia ;  who  would  not,  fed,  as  they  are 
daily  fed,  on  stories  of  suet,  articles  of  plum 
duff,  and  treacle  poetry,  presented  to  them 
on  earthenware  platters  and  in  leaden  mugs, 
bare  of  all  courtesy  save  a  stained  napkin  ? 
But  dyspepsia  breeds  the  epicure,  and  no 
dog  can  snuff  for  truffles  with  greater  zest 
than  an  editor  snuffs  for  the  fantastic 
peppers  of  satire,  strange  wines  of  romance, 
and  fresh  flavours  blown  from  virgin  peaks 
of  Parnassus. 

I  am  going  to  quote  a  letter  I  recently 
received  from  a  leading  literary  agent  : 
"  Manuscripts  that  are  sent  to  editors  get 


read,  I  can  assure  you.  The  competition 
amongst  newspapers  and  magazines  is  so 
great  that  editors  are  not  so  careless  as  to 
send  back  manuscripts  unread,  unless,  of 
course,  the  subject  is  entirely  outside  the 
scope  of  their  journal."  This  assurance 
should  comfort  "  the  great  rejected,"  who 
are  liable  to  a  nightmare  of  an  office  boy  in 
the  basement  collecting  their  MSS.  from  the 
postman  with  one  hand  and  handing  them 
back  with  the  other.  But  MSS.  can  only 
be  read  if  they  are  readable,  and  therefore 
should  not  be  manuscripts  but  typescripts 
— and  clean,  clear,  correct  typescripts,  with 
an  air  of  quiet  distinction  about  them.  The 
first  duty  of  a  blind  writer  is  to  become  a 
competent,  fluent  typist  who  can  produce  an 
artistic  piece  of  work.  I  know  that  he  is 
able  to  train  himself  to  produce  elegant 
typing,  because  some  of  the  finest  type- 
script I  have  seen  comes  to  me  daily  from  the 
machine — an  old-fashioned,  somewhat  dila- 
pidated model — of  a  blind  man. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  necessity  for  en- 
closing a  stamped  addressed  envelope  —  not 
loose  stamps — for  the  "  rejection."  There's 
courtesy  in  the  provision  of  a  sword  for  one's 
own  slaying,  and  "  blessed  is  he  that  ex- 
pecteth  nothing,"  as  an  old  lady  I  knew  who 
patronised  crossword  puzzles  always  said 
when  she  hastened  breathlessly  to  the  door 
at  the  postman's  knock. 

But  I  must  accentuate  that  "  of  course  " 
of  my  correspondent.  I  suppose  no  one  wil- 
fully sends  an  article  on  manicuring  the 
nails  to  the  "  Church  Times."  Seekers  in 
Press  Directories  are  often  led  astray  by  the 
fanciful  nomenclature  of  magazines.  "  Fleet  " 
has  nothing  to  do  with  greyhounds  ;  "  Boo- 
sey's  Journal  "  is  not  concerned  with  beer  ; 
the  "  Centurion  "  is  not  confined  to  Roman 
roads ;  "  Here  and  There "  is  not  topo- 
graphical ;  the  "  Delineator  "  does  not  deal 
with  drawing  ;  The  New  Beacon  has  no 
connection  with  electric  light  or  Guy  Fawkes. 
And  how  can  one  hope  that  a  story  redolent 
of  the  "  London  Mercury  "  will  tickle  the 
nostrils  of  "  Peg's  Paper  "  ?  Or  that  an 
article  for  the  "  News  of  the  World  "  will 
prevail  at  Printing  House  Square  ?    Or  that 
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a  learned  paragraph  for  "  Notes  and 
Queries  "  will  find  acceptance  in  "  Answers  "? 
It  is  such  delinquencies  that  infuriate 
editors.  I  can  imagine  even  the  urbanity  of 
the  editor  of  The  New  Beacon  ruffled  by 
How  I  Met  Mae  West' (at  your  usual  rates) ." 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  market  is  as 
essential  to  the  free-lance  journalist  as  a 
knowledge  of  how  to  type.  If  a  blind  jour- 
nalist knows  how  to  select  a  subject,  how  to 
write,  how  to  type,  and  where  to  sell,  he 
needs  no  intermediaries,  no  letters  of  intro- 
duction from  people  "  in  the  know,"  no 
personal  acquaintanceship  with  the  august. 
The  journalistic  world  is  democratic.  If  you 
are  a  citizen  of  the  world  of  letters  by  virtue 
of  your  ability  to  write,  you  are  eligible  for 
the    Parliament   of   Paid   Contributors.     (It 


is  unwise,  by  the  way,  to  try  to  worm  in  at 
the  back  door  of  Unpaid  Contributions ; 
they  are  a  snare  set  by  indolent  Assistant 
Editors  and  Column  Contributors  who  are 
out  to  "  fill "  with  the  minimum  mental 
effort). 

Finally,  I  must  be  as  trite  as  the  cock  at 
morn.  The  note  of  "  peg  away,  peg  away, 
peg  away  "  is  harsh  and  monotonous,  but 
it  is  the  key-note  of  success  in  journalism. 
The  famous  author  who  tapestried  his 
library  with  "  rejected  "  slips  only  became 
famous  because  he  persisted  in  collecting 
"  rejected  "  slips.  It  became  a  fascinating 
hobby  to  him — "  just  a  dozen  more  and  the 
alcove  will  be  finished,"  but  then  Fate 
smiled,  cheques  came,  and  the  papering  of 
the  alcove  is  still  incomplete. 


4th   ANNUAL  LITERARY   COMPETITION. 

Results  and  Judge's  Comments. 

THE     results    of    the    Fourth    (1934)  y,dPrize 

Annual         Literary        Competition 
organised  bv  the  National    Institute 


organised  by  the  National 
for  the  Blind  are  as  follows  : — ■ 

CLASS   A. 

(Over  21  years  of  age.) 

Lyrics.  Prizes. 

1st  Prize  .  .      Miss    Esther    E.    Davis    ("  Virginia     £j 
Joyce  "),    1559,    Quarrier    Street, 
Charleston,  W.  Virginia. 
2nd  Prize.  .     William  F.  Biggane  ("  Uncle  Will  "),     ^5 
Hasbrouck        Heights,         Bergen 
County,  New  Jersey. 
3rd  Prize         Miss      Sadie      Dummigan      ("  Hope     £1 
(divided)  Gay  "),    42,    Arosa   Parade,    York 

Road,  Belfast. 
Douglas    Warden    ("  George    Doug-     £1 
las  "),  42,  Pennard  Road,  W.  12. 

Essays. 

1st  Prize  .  .      Albert    Hodgson     ("  Peter    Pimple-     £j 
script  "),  63,  Millers  Road,  Brigh- 
ton. 

2nd  Prize .  .     W.    H.    Coates    ("  Urbanus  "),    30,     ^5 
Banbury  Road,  Oxford. 

yd  Prize  D.   B.   Hunter   ("  Australian  "),    37,     £1 

(divided).         Wallace    Street,    Burwood,    New 
South  Wales. 
Dr.  Max  Priess  ("  M.  F.  Wilson"),     £1 
Hamburg     13,     Schlueterstr.     54, 
Germany.  -^  Pyize 

Highly  Angus     N.     Tracy,     71,     Portland 

Commended         Avenue,  Sherbrooke,  Quebec. 

CLASS  B.  2nd  Prize- ■ 

(Between  16  and  21  years  of  age.) 

Lyrics.  yd  Prize 

1st  Prize  .  .      Withheld.  £5  (divided). 

2ndPrizt..     Miss  Phyllis  Robinson  ("  Cherwell  "),     £3 

Canal    House,    Worcester    Street, 

Oxford. 


Consolation 

Prize 
Commended 


1st  Prize 


2nd  Prize . 


yd  Prize  . . 


Commended 


Prizes. 
Raymond  Parsons,  ("  Antex     £1 

Carron  "),  3815,  Magnolia  Avenue, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Miss     Zada     Sparkman     ("  Barbara   10s. 

Hunt  ")  Poplar  Bluff,  Missouri. 
Miss  Mary  Vuper  (•"  Musing  Mary  "), 

I.S.B.,  Vinton,  Iowa. 
Miss     Amy     Newton      ("  Geraldine 

Fitzroy  "),  Royal  Normal  College 

for  the  Blind,  S.E.  19. 

Essays. 
Aubry        Bortolotti        ("■  Drummer     ^5 

Boy  "),  512,  South  Cuyler  Avenue, 

Oak  Park,  Illinois. 
Anthony  Maginello  ("  Joe  Dunn  "),     £3 

Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind 

10,     Holcomb     Street,     Hartford 

Conn. 
Joseph     Piccolo       ("  Bill      Carr  "),     £1 

Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind 

10,     Holcomb     Street,     Hartford 

Conn. 
Miss     Phyllis     Robinson     ("  Isis  ") 

Canal    House,    Worcester    Street 

Oxford. 
Edward  Keep  ("  Nil  Desperandum" 

Glamorgan  School  for  the  Blind 

Bridgend. 

CLASS   C. 

(Under  16  years  of  age.) 
Lyrics. 
Robert  Smith  ("  Jack  Frost  "),  West     £1 

of  England  School  for  the  Blind, 

Exeter. 
Earl    Rush    ("  John    Paul    Jones  "),  10s. 

3815,  Magnolia  Avenue,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
Roy  Sanders  ("  John  Miller  "),  3815,  2/6 

Magnolia  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Dorothy    Natterman     ("  June    Gor-  2/6 

don  "),    3815,    Magnolia    Avenue, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Prizes. 
Commended  Harold  Legg  ("  Goldfish  "),  West  of 
England  School  for  the  Blind, 
Exeter. 
Victor  Combes  ("  Neptune  "),  West 
of  England  School  for  the  Blind, 
Exeter. 

Essays. 
1st  Prize  ..      Charles  Bowmer  ("  Black  Sheep"),     £1 
Royal     Blind     School,      Broomhill, 
Sheffield. 
2nd  Prize..      William       Hammond       ("  Pluto  "),  10s. 
Francis    Avenue    School    for    the 
Blind,  Southsea,  Portsmouth. 
yd  Prize.         William  Joseph  Jackson  ("  William  2/6 
(divided).         Winifred  "),        3815,         Magnolia 
Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Allen    Grume    ("  Perry    Johnson  "),   2/6 
3815,  Magnolia  Avenue,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 
Highly  George      Andrews       ("  Black      Dot 

Commended  O'Brien  "),  Francis  Avenue  School 
for  the  Blind,  Southsea,  Ports- 
mouth. 

JUDGE'S   COMMENTS. 

There  is  certainly  no  sign  that  the  Annual 
Literary  Competition  organised  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  losing  its 
popularity,  and  175  entries  have  been 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
interest  aroused  in  the  competition  in 
America  is  specially  marked,  and  the  stan- 
dard reached  in  the  best  essays  and  lyrics 
submitted  by  American  competitors  was 
noticeably  high.  It  is  disappointing  to  have 
to  record  that  the  number  of  entries  in 
the  juvenile  section  (for  boys  and  girls  under 
sixteen)  is  still  very  small.  One  might  have 
expected  that  most  schools  for  the  blind 
would  have  at  least  half  a  dozen  entrants, 
whereas  only  16  lyrics  and  the  same  number 
of  essays  (and  these  not  all  from  English 
schools)  were  received. 

In  the  previous  literary  competition  the 
subjects  for  lyrics  and  essays  were  prescribed, 
but  in  the  present  competition,  competitors 
were  once  again  given  freedom  of  choice, 
as  it  was  suggested  that  a  defined  subject 
had  a  cramping  effect  on  style.  However, 
after  reading  the  essays  submitted  this  year, 
it  is  permissible  to  question  whether,  especi- 
ally in  an  international  competition,  freedom 
of  choice  is  really  feasible,  as  no  adjudicator 
can  be  omniscient.  It  is  extraordinarily 
difficult  to  compare  the  merits  of  The 
Philosophy  of  Job  with  My  Tramp  Through 
Jugo-Slavia,  or  The  Five  Year  Plan  with  A 
Country  Lane  in  Summer.  The  fact  is  that 
the  gifted  essayist  (witness  as  a  supreme 
example  Charles  Lamb  on  Roast  Pig)  can 
make  whatever  subject   he  is  given  lively 


and  interesting,  while  those  who  are  not  so 
gifted  can  have  complete  freedom  of  choice, 
and  yet  be  unsuccessful  in  winning  our 
attention.  The  competitions  are  designed 
to  discover  literary  talent  and  an  originality 
of  mind  that  will  over-ride  the  trammels 
of  a  set  subject  and  make  it  live.  One  has 
to  confess  that  several  of  the  essays  submitted 
on  this  occasion  were  dull,  very  dull,  and  their 
dullness  did  not  as  a  rule  conceal  profundity, 
though  in  some  cases,  on  a  first  reading,  one 
was  inclined  humbly  to  imagine  that  it  did. 

In  the  lyric  sections,  some  very  interesting 
entries  were  received,  and  the  first  two 
prizewinners  in  Class  A  are  specially  to  be  con- 
gratulated. But  a  good  many  competitors  in 
this,  as  in  every  verse  competition,  suggested 
less  the  fine  careless  rapture  of  the  poet  who 
sings  because  he  must,  than  the  painstaking 
effort  of  someone  who  imagines  that  because 
he  knows  what  is  required  for  correct 
rhyme  and  metre  he  is  as  likely  to  be  able 
to  write  a  poem  as  the  next  man.  "  Love, 
dove,"  he  seems  to  say  to  himself,  "  roam, 
home  ;  vale,  dale  "  ;  or  perhaps  growing 
bolder,  "  maiden  fair,  golden  hair  ;  rippling 
wave,  gently  lave  "...  and  down  they  all 
go.  But  the  result  misses  the  mark,  for  it 
is  devoid  of  ideas,  and  has  not  that  power 
of  awakening  the  poetic  response  in  the 
reader  which  is  of  the  essence  of  true  poetry. 

Very  occasionally  in  the  essays  the  word- 
limit  was  exceeded,  in  one  case  with  the 
unfortunate  result  that  an  excellent  essay, 
which  would  certainly  have  been  a  prize- 
winner, had  to  be  relegated  to  the  Highly 
Commended  class.  So  much  for  general 
criticism. 

CLASS  A. 
Lyrics. 

The  prizewinners  represent  two  distinct 
tendencies,  the  first  and  third  taking  a 
somewhat  commonplace  subject,  but  treat- 
ing it  in  each  case  with  sympathy  and 
freshness,  and  the  second  taking  a  great 
theme  as  well  as  an  unusual  one.  But  all 
four  succeeded  in  writing  poetry. 

Virginia  Joyce  writes  of  leaving  a  well- 
loved  house,  and  suggests  that  those  who 
have  lived  in  it  for  so  long  will  still  haunt  it 
when  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  strangers. 
It  is  a  delightful  poem.  Uncle  Will  takes 
as  his  theme  the  story  of  the  cleansed  lepers, 
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of  whom  only  one  returned  to  give  thanks. 
Characteristic  of  the  verses  is  the  way  in 
which  he  sometimes  uses  words  that  are 
startlingly  commonplace,  but  by  their  sin- 
cerity quicken  the  reader's  imagination. 
Hope  Gay's  poem  is  the  lament  of  the  town- 
dweller  for  the  country  she  has  left,  and  her 
verses  are  simple  and  pleasing.  George 
Douglas  in  "  Lure  "  also  condemns  the  town, 
but  in  more  vigorous  language  ;  "  grease- 
grimed  slaves  "  and  "  smooth-tongued 
knaves  "  is  perhaps  a  little  unfair  to  those 
of  us  who  have  to  live  in  towns,  but  his 
second  verse,  where  he  writes  of  the  "  soft 
furry  creatures  "  of  the  heather,  and  the 
pines  that  "  drop  perfumed  cones  upon  a 
sun-chequered  floor,"  is  attractive. 

Essays. 

Peter  Pimplescript ,  tired  of  the  suggestion 
that  what  is  symbolised  in  the  old  school  tie 
is  the  prerogative  of  the  greater  public 
schools,  writes  sympathetically  and  with 
pleasing  humour  of  his  boyhood  at  an 
elementary  school,  under  the  title  "  Old  St. 
Demos  Days." 

Urbanus,  in  "  A  Novice  in  the  Garden," 
suggests  that  his  experiences  as  an  amateur 
gardener  are  a  fitting  preparation  for  a 
career  as  Prime  Minister. 

Australian  writes  of  "  Clean  Sheets  "  as 
one  of  the  minor  delights  of  life,  and  illus- 
trates his  essay  with  a  reminiscence  of  an 
unhappy  day  at  school  and  its  pleasant 
sequel  of  "  clean  sheet  night." 

M.  F.  Wilson,  in  "  The  Problem  of  Ham- 
let," contributes  a  sympathetic  study  of  the 
character  of  Hamlet,  and  finds  its  keynote 
in  that  intense  loyalty  to  the  idea  of  kingship 
that  many  scholars  think  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 

A.  N.  Tracy  would  have  been  a  prize- 
winner, had  not  his  very  sympathetic  and 
vivid  account  of  a  home  in  French  Canada 
exceeded  the  word-limit. 

CLASS  B. 
Lyrics. 

There  were  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  entries  in  this  class  and  none  were  so 
outstanding  as  to  merit  the  first  prize,  which 
has  therefore  been  withheld. 

Cherwell's  verses  "  To  the  Sun "  were 
marred  by  a  mistake  in  the  metre  of  the 
second  line  which  made  them  halt  badly. 
They  are  thoughtful,  and  the  last  two  lines 
are  specially  attractive  in  idea. 


Antex  Carron  writes  of  an  autumn  after- 
noon, and  some  of  his  lines  are  happy  in 
expression.     His  metre  is  sometimes  halting. 

Barbara  Hunt,  in  "  The  Flowers'  Legacy," 
also  writes  of  autumn,  and  suggests  that 
the  vivid  colouring  of  the  trees  is  the  legacy 
of  the  dying  flowers. 

Essays. 

Drummer  Boy  in  '  Temperamental 
Fathers  "    is    unfilial,    but    quite    amusing. 

Joe  Dunn  writes  of  the  present  inter- 
national position  in  "  Rumblings  of  War," 
and  though  not  very  original,  he  expresses 
himself  well. 

Bill  Carr  gives  a  short  history  of  the 
United  States  Postal  Service,  and  his  opening 
paragraph  (always  an  important  point,  if 
the  reader's  attention  is  to  be  caught)  was 
good. 

CLASS  C. 
Lyrics. 

Jack  Frost  in  '  The  Snowman "  has 
written  a  jolly  little  poem,  that  other 
children  would  like. 

John  Paul  Jones  in  "  Spring,"  writes 
cheerfully  of  April  showers  and  croaking 
frogs. 

John  Miller's  verses  have  a  nice  swing, 
and  June  Gordon  chooses  rather  an  unusual 
metre  for  her  song  of  the  brook. 

Essays. 

The  Black  Sheep  has  selected  an  ambitious 
subject  in  "  What  I  mean  by  a  Good  Citizen," 
and  packs  quite  a  lot  of  common-sense  into 
his  essay.  Pluto  in  "  Down  a  Mine  "  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  the  perils  of  a 
collier's  life. 

Perry  Johnson  and  William  Winifred  both 
take  music  as  their  subject,  the  former 
writing  of  the  reaction  against  jazz,  and  the 
latter  of  music  as  an  international  language. 
William  Winifred  is  too  fond  of  using  long 
words  and  involved  phrases,  but  the  idea 
at  the  back  of  his  essay  is  good. 

Black  Dot  O'Brien,  who  is  highly  com- 
mended, wrote  quite  an  exciting  short  story 
in  the  form  of  an  autobiography,  full  of 
gangsters,  kidnappers,  and  a  fountain  pen 
filled  with  invisible  ink.  Unfortunately, 
it  eould  not  be  regarded  as  an  essay,  and  so 
was  ineligible  for  a  prize. 

We  print  overpage  "  Our  House,"  the  win- 
ning lyric  in  Class  A,  "  The  Snowman,"  the 
winning  lyric  in  Class  C,  and  "  Old  St.  Demos 
Days,"  the  winning  essay  in  Class  A. 
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OUR   HOUSE. 

By  Virginia  Joyce. 

YES,  sell  our  darling  house,  then,  if  you  must 
(Darling  to  me  as  one  I  love  is  dear) . 
The  man  who  buys,  he'll  treat  it  well,  I  trust, 

But  it  will  miss  us  always,  year  on  year. 
In  his  neat  yard  there'll  be  no  little  dogs  ; 

He'll  eat  the  honey  grapes  you  trained  to  grow  ; 
Our  birds,  our  south-west  winds,  our  April  frogs 
Will  not  enchant  this  house  after  we  go. 

We'll  go  and  he  will  come.     But  ever  after, 

Our  past,  our  thoughts,  our  dreams  this  house  shall 
wear. 

He'll  know  the  tumult  of  our  noisy  laughter, 
Or  see  us  sitting  in  his  favourite  chair. 

Sometimes  he'll  wake  and  start  in  sudden  fright, 
Thinking  he  hears  a  crying  in  the  night . 


THE   SNOWMAN. 

By  Robert  Smith. 

THE  boys  and  girls  are  full  of  fun, 
Because  the  winter  snow  has  come 
Though  hands  and  feet  are  wet  and  chill, 
They've  made  a  snowman  on  the  hill. 

His  hat  belongs  to  Ginger  Jones, 
His  eyes  are  only  bits  of  stones  ; 
He  has  a  pipe  between  his  lips, 
His  teeth  are  only  orange  pips. 

He  cannot  drink,  he  cannot  eat, 

He  never  has  to  wash  his  feet  ; 

And  though  the  children  shout  and  run, 

He  doesn't  know  they're  having  fun. 

Come,  boys,  don't  look  so  full  of  sorrow  ; 
I  know  he  will  be  gone  to-morrow  ; 
But  we  must  have  our  fun  to-day, 
And  then  he  will  be  swept  away. 


OLD   ST.    DEMOS    DAYS. 

By  ALFRED  HODGSON. 


IT  fell  on  a  certain  day,  that  Mr.  Christo- 
pher Stone  sent  over  the  ether  the 
strains  of  Eton  songs.  And  I  thought  : 
One  way  and  another  the  public 
schools  have  had  their  share  of  the 
limelight.  They  have  been  honoured  in  two 
notable  novels.  The  Press  flatters  the  silly 
purse-pride  of  its  readers  by  assuming  that 
they  went,  or  are  going,  through  some 
scholastic  mill  that  grinds  to  the  tune  of 
high  fees.  Reaction  against  this  snobbery 
breaks  out  in  bitter  attacks — not  always 
fair  or  well-informed — or  good-humoured 
jokes  about  the  chap  who,  whether  wrecked 
on  a  desert  island  or  blown  to  the  moon, 
is  always  wearing  his  old  school  tie.  But 
what  of  the  schools  that  are  truly  public — ■ 
which,  even  if  they  existed  before,  received 
their   Magna   Charta   in  the  Education  Act 

of  1870  ? 

*  *  *  * 

My  Alma  Mater  had  no  saint,  so  I  will 
be  my  own  Pope  and  canonise  St.  Demos, 
patron  of  the  people.  St.  Demos's  was  the 
oldest  elementary  school  in  the  town,  being 
founded  in  Trafalgar  year.  It  had  gathered 
to  itself  a  miscellaneous  roll  of  heroes — a 
local  historian,  two  prize-fighters  (one  killed 
in  the  ring),  the  inventor  of  a  railway 
signalling  system,  a  boy  who  could  take  six 
cuts  of  the  cane  without  wincing,  and  a  hero 
who  saved  a  burning  ship  from  blowing  up. 
We  even  had  a  marble-playing  champion, 
held    up    to    admiration    by    our    "  Head," 


who  disliked  what  he  termed  "  the  miserable 
try-your-luck  games  that  the  modern  school- 
boy calls  marbles."  Calligraphy  and  drawing 
were  another  school  tradition.  The  former 
is  the  only  fitting  word  to  describe  the 
flourishing  penmanship  of  the  boys  who, 
it  was  said,  could  draw  an  eagle  without 
taking  the  pen  off  the  paper.  By  my  time, 
it  had  become  "  handwriting,"  but  its 
standard  of  legibility  was  well  maintained, 
and  it  was  not  St.  Demos'  fault  if  our  "  hand" 
later  became  a  "  fist."  A  fine  specimen  of  the 
old  draughtsmanship  hung  in  the  principal 
classroom — the  two  hemispheres,  together 
with    little    sketches    of    a    three-decker,    a 

pearl-diver,  etc. 

*  *  *  * 

"  The  playing-fields  of  St.  Demos  "  were 
our  own  asphalte  yard  and  the  public  parks 
and  baths.  Football  was  at  a  low  ebb  in 
my  day,  but  we  excelled  in  swimming.  I 
was  not  one  of  the  mighty  ones,  but  I  did 
learn.  We  were  reading  "  Julius  Caesar  " 
in  class  at  the  time,  and  it  tickled  me  to 
find  the  line,  "  Good  words  are  better  than 
bad  strokes,  Octavius."  Doubtless  our  sturdy 
trudgeoners  shared  Cassius's  contempt  for 
Caesar's  Tiber  performance,  though  they 
did  not  share'  his  physique,  since  they  had 
generally  managed  to  earn  the  name  of 
"  fatty  "  along  with  their  cups  and  medals. 
The  Roman  for  our  money  was  Horatius, 
who  could  put  up  a  good  fight  and  "  not 
swim  the  river  for  a  wounded  thigh." 
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I  was  no  student,  but  a  love  of  reading 
carried  me  through  the  school  near  the  top 
of  each  class.  I  couldn't  draw  properly, 
though  I  enjoyed  doing  it  after  the  School 
of  Tommy  Traddles.  I  drew  men  in  armour 
for  the  same  reason  that  he  drew  skeletons 
"  They  were  easy,  and  didn't  want  any 
features."  My  other  bad  subject  was  arith- 
metic. I  should  still  be  ploughed  by  the 
problems  about  the  eccentric  people  (surely 
they  have  all  died  of  the  drought,  or  been 
slung  in  sacks  over  Teddington  Weir  by  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Board  !)  who  took 
fiendish  delight  in  turning  on  both  bath  taps 
and  pulling  up  the  waste-plug.  But  I  can 
do  any  sum  that  comes  the  way  of  sane 
beings  not  concerned  with  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, and  for  that  I  must  thank  the  Master 
of  the  Sixth  Form  of  St.  Demos's,  otherwise 
the  combined  Sixth  and  Seventh  Standards. 
Before  I  reached  him  he  had  apparently 
vowed  to  clump  arithmetic  into  me,  and  he 
did  it  with  gusto.  Another  of  his  excellences 
was  his  method  of  teaching  history.  He 
appealed  to  our  boyish  love  of  a  good  yarn, 
and  he  steered  us  safely  through  those  seas 
of  trouble  where  a  false  move  can  breed 
bigotry  or  jingoism.  No  single  sect  had  a 
monopoly  of  persecution,  and  the  blood 
of  all  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  our 
religious   liberty.     No   party   advocated   its 


principles  out  of  spite,  and  all  had  helped 
the  common  good.  Nothing  was  admirable 
in  war  but  the  courage  and  self-sacrifice  of 
the  soldier  ;  that  was  international,  so  bang 
went  all  brag  that  one  Englishman  was  worth 
three  Frenchmen.  He  detested  Napoleon 
though,  finding  him  guilty  on  all  counts  but 
that  of  eating  children.  Finally,  he  bristled 
with  memory-tips,  like  "  great  big  Italy 
kicking  little  Sicily  into  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,"  and  the  dodge  of  spelling  "  assassin," 
"  two  asses — the  one  who  does  it  and  the 
one  who  lets  him." 


We  didn't  learn  Greek  or  Latin,  but  we 
had,  if  we  would  receive  it,  something  of  the 
culture  that  has  come  through  the  Classic 
languages.  We  learned  the  Scriptures,  but 
no  creed  that  is  not  common  to  all  Christen- 
dom. And  we  were  not — as  a  recent  T.U.C. 
speech  suggested — trained  to  subservience. 
We  were  taught  respect  for  lawful  authority, 
but  not  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings  or  "  Bless 
the  Squire  and  his  relations."  And  it  was 
impressed  on  us  that,  as  long  as  St.  Demos 
continued  to  produce  the  best  boys  and  the 
best  men,  we  had  as  good  a  right  as  any 
Etonian  to  "  stick  together  and  swear  by 
the  best  of  schools." 


BROADCAST  PLAY  COMPETITION. 


THE  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  has  decided  to  run 
a  Broadcast  Play  Competi- 
tition,  open  to  the  blind 
throughout  the  world. 
Two  prizes  will  be  awarded 
— a  first  prize  of  £25  and  a 
second  prize  of  £15. 

Competitors  may  be  of  any  age. 
Mr.    Val    Gielgud,    Production    Director, 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  has  kindly 
consented  to  act  as  Judge. 

Competitors  should  carefully  study  the 
following  Note  and  Rules. 

NOTE. 

The  object  of  the  National  Institute  in 
running  this  Competition  is  to  encourage 
blind  writers  to  attempt  a  literary  form  in 
which  they  should  excel.    Theoretically,  the 


author  best  suited  to  write  a  broadcast  play, 
that  is  a  "  sound  "  play,  should  be  a  blind 
person,  because  a  blind  person  should  be 
able  naturally  to  understand  the  technique 
of  drama  dependent  solely  on  sound  and 
produced  for  a  listening  and  not  a  seeing 
audience. 

The  ideal  length  for  a  broadcast  play  is 
between  forty  minutes  and  an  hour.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  clarity  is  one  of 
its  chief  essentials  ;  if  narrative  is  used  to 
introduce  the  scenes  it  should  not  be  too 
long.  If  the  dialogue  is  left  to  explain  itself 
the  author  must  be  careful  not  to  become 
obscure. 

In  the  choice  of  subject  the  competitor 
should  not  attempt  plays  about  controversial 
matters,  such  as  politics,  religion  and  sex. 
A  "  good  story  "  always  appeals,  and  plays 
on  abstract  subjects,  as  long  as  the  characters 
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are  alive  and  are  not  dummies,  can  also  be 
very  effective.  Comedies  are  always  popular. 
Although  many  effects  are  now  possible 
over  the  air,  it  is  far  better  not  to  use  them 
extensively  in  plays,  but  rather  to  con- 
centrate on  the  writing  of  good  dialogue. 
On  the  other  hand,  music  used  as  linking 
material  or  as  a  background  always  helps  to 
create  atmosphere  in  a  play  and  breaks  the 
monotony  of  speech  for  the  listener. 

Competitors  will  find  many  useful  hints  in 
a  book  now  available  in  Braille  :  "  How  to 
Write  Broadcast  Plays,"  by  Val  Gielgud. 
S.E.B.,  Large  size,  Interpointed,  Cloth 
Boards,  price  9s.  gd.  (or  3s.  3d.  to  blind 
residents  within  the  British  Empire).  This 
book  can  be  purchased  from  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.i,  or  borrowed  from 
Libraries  for  the  Blind. 

RULES. 

(1)  Competitors  must  take  a  nom  de  plume, 
which  should  be  clearly  written  at  the  head 
of  the  first  page  and  at  the  foot  of  the  last 
page  of  the  MS.  submitted,  and  enclose 
their  full  name  and  address  in  a  sealed  en- 
velope, bearing  on  the  outside  the  nom  de 
plume  which  they  have  chosen,  and  nothing 
else. 

(2)  Entries  may  be  handwritten,  type- 
written or  in  Braille,  but  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  secure  legibility  and  correctness 
of  phraseology,  spelling  and  punctuation. 
Careful  attention  should  also  be  paid  to 
arrangement,  so  that  the  speeches  of  char- 
acters are  kept  clearly  distinct  from  each 
other  and  from  the  stage  directions,  descrip- 
tion of  characters,  narrative,  etc.  The 
pages  of  the  MS.  should  be  numbered 
consecutively. 

(3)  All  attempts  must  be  in  the  English 
language,  but  the  Competition  is  open  to 
certified  blind  people  of  all  nationalities. 

(4)  Each  attempt  must  be  the  unaided 
work  of  the  competitor  and  no  Play  which 
has  been  broadcast  or  published  in  any  form 
may  be  submitted. 

(5)  All  entries  should  be  addressed  to  the 
General  Editor,  "  Broadcast  Play  Com- 
petition," National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  England. 

(6)  All  entries  must  reach  this  address  by 
the  30th  June,  1936. 

(7)  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 


reserves  the  right  of  granting  permission 
for  any  entry  to  be  broadcast  in  any  country 
and  of  printing  any  entry  in  its  own 
periodicals  and  of  granting  permission  to 
reprint  in  other  periodicals. 

(8)  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
reserves  the  right  of  withholding  awards  if 
no  entries  of  sufficient  merit,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Judge,  are  received. 

Competitors  are  advised  to  send  their 
entries  in  as  early  as  possible,  as  this  con- 
siderably facilitates  the  task  of  judging  and 
enables  the  results  to  be  declared  without 
undue  delay. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of:— 

Mr.  Butler,  Bickley,  who  took  a  warm 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

W.  Kirkton,  Northampton,  a  well- 
known  Labour  leader,  and  for  over  twenty 
years  Chairman  of  the  Working  Men's  Com- 
mittee of  the  Town  and  County  Blind  Asso- 
ciation, Northampton. 

Miss  May  Charlotte  Lock,  of  Oxford, 
formerly  Secretary  of  the  Oxford  Society  for 
the  Blind,  and  for  many  years  a  most  de- 
voted worker  in  the  cause  of  the  blind. 

Guy  Nickalls,  the  well-known  Oxford 
oarsman,  a  member  of  the  Governing  Body 
of  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind  ;  he  was 
entirely  responsible  for  raising  of  funds  for 
the  College  swimming  bath,  and  took  the 
keenest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  College. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Swann,  Manchester,  for- 
merly Rector  of  St.  Mark's,  Hulme,  and  a 
member  of  the  Blind  Welfare  Committee. 

Eliot  Williams,  of  Walton.  Mr.  Williams, 
who  was  blind,  was  for  some  years  co- 
Secretary  of  the  Greater  London  Fund,  and 
widely  known  as  a  speaker  in  the  interests  of 
the  blind.  Until  he  lost  his  sight  in  1913  he 
worked  in  British  Columbia  as  a  metallurgist. 

%  *  H*  H* 

Erratum. — In  the  last  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon  we  printed  an  obituary  notice  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Atkinson,  of  Huddersfield,  but 
regret  that  by  mistake  the  name  was  given 
as  Herbert  Anderson. 
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CLEAR    TYPE    READERS 

IN  the  recently  published  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Inquiry  into  Problems  re- 
lating to  Partially  Sighted  Children  two 
important  recommendations  were  made 
in  relation  to  the  supply  of  reading  material 
to  such  children.  It  was  suggested  that  in 
any  case  until  the  children  reach  the  age  of 
eight  years,  books  should  be  very  sparingly 
used.  If  used  at  all,  however,  they  should 
be  printed  in  24-point  type.  Further,  for 
the  children  over  eight,  books  should  be 
printed  in  18-point. 

For  some  time  past,  even  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Partially  Sighted  Children  was 
constituted,  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  had  been  giving  consideration  to  the 
question  of  reading  material  for  partially 
sighted  children,  and  it  therefore  received 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  with 
great  interest.  After  consultation  with  the 
Board  of  Education,  it  has  now  produced 
two  readers  in  Clear  Type,  one  in  24-point, 
consisting  of  extracts  from  Richard  Jefferies' 
"  Brook  Folk,"  and  the  other  in  18-point, 
comprising  excerpts  from  "  Travels  with  a 
Donkey  in  the  Cevennes,"  "  Jane  Eyre," 
and  "  Three  Men  in  a  Boat."  Copies  of  these 
books  are  being  sent  to  Local  Education 
Authorities  throughout  the  country,  and 
where  the  Director  of  Education  concerned 
expresses  a  wish  for  the  schools  or  classes 
for  partially  sighted  children  in  his  area  to 
make  use  of  them,  head-teachers  are  being 
provided,  free  of  cost,  with  as  many  copies 
of  the  Readers  as  they  may  require  in  order 
to  try  them  out. 

In  this  way,  it  is  hoped  that  some  indica- 
tion may  be  given  of  the  demand  for  books 
in  the  two  types,  should  a  supply  be  made 
available.  Should  such  a  demand  prove 
that  production  on  a  commercial  basis  is 
likely  to  be  possible,  there  will  be  nothing 
further  for  the  National  Institute  to  do 
beyond  interesting  some  commercial  firm 
in  the  venture.  If,  however,  the  demand  is 
not  such  as  to  attract  a  commercial  firm,  the 
National  Institute  will  have  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  future  policy  to  be 
adopted,  always  in  closest  co-operation  and 
consultation  with  the  Board  of  Education. 

Those  responsible  for  the  selection  of 
material  for  the  two  experimental  Readers 


have  certainly  made  an  extremely  happy 
choice,  and  it  is  fairly  certain  that  the 
partially  sighted  child  who  is  introduced  to 
the  written  word  through  any  of  the  extracts 
selected,  and  who,  under  the  guidance  of 
his  teacher,  works  through  the  "  Comment 
and  Exercises  "  on  each  (reprinted  from 
"An  English  Heritage  ")  will  want  to  venture 
further  along  so  pleasant  a  path. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

East  London  Home  and  School  for  Blind 
Children. — The  following  pupils  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  recent  examinations  in  pianoforte 
of  the  Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Schools  of 
Music  : — 

Grade  IV — Mabel  Powell  and  Eva  Randall 
(both  with  Hon.  Mention). 

Grade  III — Marjorie  Wilson. 

Grade    II — A.  Lee  (Hon.  Mention). 

Preliminary — J.  Leman,  G.  Norwood,  W. 
Tree. 

The  elder  pupils  attend  swimming  classes  at 
Hackney  Baths,  and  the  School  has  affiliated 
with  the  Hackney  Branch  of  the  London  School 
Swimming  Association.  Several  have  gained 
certificates  for  both  50  and  100  yards,  and  Eva 
Randall,  Mabel  Powell,  and  Kathleen  Best  hold 
Advanced  Life  Saving  Certificates. 

A  Canadian  Music  Student. — Ivan  Gillis,  of 
the  School  for  the  Blind,  Halifax,  N.S.,  passed 
the  Higher  Local  Pianoforte  examination  last 
year  with  honours,  and  began  the  study  of  the 
organ  last  summer.  He  was  able  to  take  Senior 
organ  for  his  first  organ  examination  (Trinity 
Coll  ge,  London),  and  now,  at  the  age  of  16, 
won  the  silver  cup  in  the  Maritime  Festival  held 
at  Halifax,  where  he  was  the  only  blind  entrant. 
He  has  won  two  local  exhibitions  in  piano 
playing  from  Trinity  College  of  Music,  London. 

Notable  University  Successes. — In  the  lists  of 
the  Final  Honours  School  of  Jurisprudence  at 
Oxford,  the  names  appear  of  two  former  pupils 
of  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind,  Rupert 
Cross,  who  was  placed  in  the  First  Class,  and 
Barnett  Ellis,  who  obtained  a  Second.  Both 
successful  candidates  were  under,  the  tutorship 
of  Mr.  T.  H.  Tylor,  of  Balliol  College,  who  is 
himself  an  old  Worcester  College  boy.  Mr. 
Cross's  name  is  familiar  to  readers  of  The  New 
Beacon  as  a  brilliant  chess  player,  and  is  the 
third  old  Worcester  College  boy  to  obtain  first 
class  honours  in  Jurisprudence  in  recent  years. 
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GORRKPONDENCE 

To  the  Editor. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association. 

Sir, — Mr.  Wagg,  in  his  interesting  article  in 
the  June  issue  of  The  New  Beacon, 
states  that  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association  was  founded  in  1868  by  the  late 
Dr.  Armitage  "  primarily  as  a  printing  and 
publishing  house  for  embossed  literature." 
As  I  was  brought  up  in  the  same  house  with 
the  "  Blind  Ass  "  (as  we  used  to  call  it  )may  I 
be  allowed  to  qualify  this  statement,  which 
has  often  been  made  but  which  gives  an 
inadequate  idea  of  the  founder's  original 
conception  of  the  Association's  objects  ? 

The  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association 
was  founded,  as  its  original  title  implied, 
"  for  promoting  the  education  and  em- 
ployment of  the  blind,"  and  my  father's  in- 
tention was  that  the  Association  should  try 
to  achieve  these  objects  by  research  and 
pioneer  work  along  all  possible  lines.  One 
of  the  lines  of  research  was  the  question  of  the 
best  system  of  embossed  reading,  and  one 
consequent  line  of  pioneer  work  was  the 
printing  of  Braille  books,  but  I  think  that  it 
is  right  to  assume  that  any  activity  which 
may  be  needed  now  or  in  the  future  having  for 
its  object  the  education  and  employment  of 
the  blind,  whether  at  home  or  elsewhere, 
lies  within  the  original  scope  of  the  National 
Institute's  parent  body. 

Yours,  etc., 

Alice  S.  Armitage. 

To  the  Editor. 

Some  Aspects  of  Blindness. 

Sir, — Mrs.  Daphne  Muir's  article  under 
this  heading  is  a  very  able  piece  of  writing 
but,  as  a  mere  blind  man,  I  think  she  very 
much  exaggerates  the  drawbacks  of  blind- 
ness. Women  are  temperamentally  different 
from  men  but  the  author  of  this  article 
dwells  unduly,  I  think,  on  the  trivialities  of 
life. 

It  is  always  a  good  principle  in  life  to 
count  your  blessings.  But  in  this  article 
Mrs.  Muir  merely  recounts  her  miseries. 
The  published  accounts  of  men  like  Henry 
Fawcett,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  and  Lord 
Sanderson  show  that  with  energy  and  per- 
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severance,  and  by  having  regard  to  the 
greater  matters  of  this  life,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  interest  left  to  a  blind  man 
and,  I  hope,  to  a  blind  woman.  I  remember 
noting  the  remark  of  an  elderly  writer  that, 
in  his  old  age,  his  chief  pleasure  was  in 
contemplating  the  beauties  of  human  nature 
and  of  physical  nature.  The  blind  cannot 
dwell  upon  the  beauties  of  physical  nature 
as  can  the  stone  deaf,  but  I  always  say  that 
the  deaf  are  to  be  much  more  pitied  than 
the  blind  in  respect  that  they  are  so  com- 
pletely cut  off  from  intercourse  with  their 
fellow  creatures.  Mrs.  Muir  makes  much  of 
the  deprivation  she  suffered  because  of  the 
starvation  of  her  aesthetic  sense,  but  she 
still  had  human  nature  to  fall  back  upon 
and,  after  all,  human  beings  are  what 
renders  the  world  interesting.  The  most 
beautiful  desert  island  in  the  world  would 
be  a  miserable  place  to  live  in  as  compared 
with  an  island,  no  matter  how  unattractive 
from  a  scenic  point  of  view,  which  was  in- 
habited by  an  animated  and  cheerful  popula- 
tion. 

I  know  several  blind  women  perfectly 
happy  and  amazingly  cheerful,  but  they  all 
live  a  simple  life  and,  to  use  a  Scottish 
expression,  "  are  contented  with  little  and 
canty  with  mair." 

Yours,  etc., 

A  Blind  Man. 

To  the  Editor. 

Advantages  of  the  Braille  Upward  Writer. 

Sir, — Much  has  been  said — and  said 
wisely  and  well — in  praise  of  the  new 
Braille  Upward  Writer.  For  some  time  now, 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  using  one  con- 
stantly ;  and  my  experience  entirely  bears 
out  Mr.  Tyler's  thoughtful  appreciation  of 
the  immense  benefits  which  this  machine  is 
destined,  I  hope,  to  confer  upon  a  very  large 
number  of  our  people.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  exhibiting  it  to  many  users  of 
Braille,  both  blind  and  sighted ;  and  all 
have  enthusiastically  agreed  in  recognising 
that  this  invention  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  our  movement.  One  young  fellow 
without  sight  to  whom  I  showed  it  was  so 
delighted  by  the  vistas  it  opens  to  us  that 
he  exclaimed :  "  I  believe  that,  in  the 
future,  means  will  be  found  for  overcoming 
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every   one   of   the   practical   limitations   to 
which  we  have  been  subject  so  long." 

As  a  student  and  a  teacher  of  the  blind,  it 
is  the  advantages  that  the  Upward  Writer 
offers  to  our  young  people  and  to  blind 
students  of  every  age  that  most  of  all 
fascinate  me.  From  the  moment  I  heard  of 
it,  I  was  struck  by  the  salutary  and  far- 
reaching  changes  it  might  effect  in  the  whole 
teaching  and  practice  of  Arithmetic  and 
Algebra.  The  Arithmetic  and  Algebra 
Frame  has  been  a  wonderful  boon  ;  and  all 
honour  to  the  genius  that  invented  it  ! 
It  has  rendered  these  subjects  possible  for 
us,  and  has  thereby  rendered  us  an  incalcul- 
able service.  What  a  joy  it  is,  however,  at 
long  last,  to  be  able  to  work  sums  quickly  and 
easily  in  Braille  !  Perhaps  the  greatest  dis- 
advantage as  regards  these  studies  that  we 
have  hitherto  had  to  contend  with  is  that 
we  cannot,  by  means  of  our  type,  express 
words,  but  only  arithmetical  and  algebraical 
symbols.  We  are  now  endowed  with  the 
means  of  working  out  problems,  for  instance, 
as  clearly  and  rapidly  as  our  sighted  fellows. 

The  advantages  of  the  new  machine  for 
those  who  compose  or  copy  music  will, 
I  should  think,  be  as  great — even  greater 
may-be — than  for  those  engaged  in  literary 
work. 

Yours,  etc., 

William  J.  Sharp. 

To  the  Editor. 

Help  for  the  Deaf-Blind. 

Sir, — Fast  month's  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon  was  full  of  interest,  but  as  my  work 
is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  deaf-blind,  I 
will  only  refer  to  the  account  of  "  Papers  on 
the  Deaf-Blind  "  which  were  read  at  the 
South  Wales  Conference. 

May  I  bring  to  the  notice  of  your  readers 
the  very  valuable  work  being  done  by  the 
National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers'  Feague  ?  Fhis 
Feague  has  been  working  for  the  past  seven 
years  to  bring  the  needs  of  the  deaf-blind 
before  the  public,  and  to  bring  joy  and 
brightness  into  their  lives  by  putting  them 
in  touch  with  one  another  by  means  of  cor- 
respondence, by  organising  reunions  of 
members  and  trying  in  every  possible  way 
to  enable  them  to  live  the  life  of  normal 
citizens. 


We  publish,  quarterly,  the  Braille  and 
Moon  "  Rainbow,"  in  which  members  can 
exchange  views  on  various  subjects. 

The  fact  that  the  voluntary  worker  might 
be  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  lonely 
deaf-blind  has  always  been  recognised  by  the 
Feague.  Our  Associates  correspond  with 
members,  and  in  many  cases,  where  distance 
permits,  visit  them  and  go  out  with  them. 
We  need  many  more  workers,  particularly  in 
some  districts  ;  we  also  badly  need  the  oc- 
casional use  of  cars  to  fetch  our  members 
to  reunions,  etc. 

Many  Home  Teachers  have  recognised  the 
value  of  our  work,  sending  us  names  of  deaf- 
blind  known  to  them,  with  the  result  that 
we  have,  in  many  cases,  found  a  friend  who 
is  able  to  go  out  with  them  and  do  other 
little  personal  services  impossible  for  the 
Home  Teacher  with  her  large  district  and 
limited  time.  It  will  be  realised  that  one 
has  to  give  a  great  deal  more  time  to  a  deaf- 
blind,  than  one  does  to  a  hearing-blind 
friend.  I  often  receive  letters  from  members 
telling  me  of  the  great  difference  in  their 
lives  since  joining  the  Feague,  and  quite 
recently  I  heard  of  a  member  so  depressed 
owing  to  her  isolated  life,  that  she  contem- 
plated suicide,  and  now  she  is  a  bright  and 
happy  member  of  quite  a  large  circle  of 
friends. 

We  also  do  all  we  can  to  "  help  the  deaf- 
blind  to  help  themselves  "  ;  much  of  the 
work  is  done,  and  well  done,  by  the  members  ; 
in  many  instances  a  member  acts  as  Steward 
of  a  Group. 

We  accept  as  a  member  anyone  who  is 
certified  blind  and  so  deaf  as  to  be  unable 
to  take  part  in  ordinary  conversation.  Will 
Home  Feachers  please  send  us  names  of  any 
deaf-blind  known  to  them,  who  are  not 
already  members  of  the  Feague  ? 

And  if  any  of  your  readers  who  could  help 
in  this  work,  either  personally,  or  by  lending 
a  car  occasionally,  or  perhaps  even  a  room  in 
which  to  hold  a  small  reunion,  will  write  to 
me,  we  shall  be  most  grateful  for  any  help 
they  can  give  in  almost  any  part  of  the 
country. 

Yours,   etc. 

E.  H.  Fee  (Mrs.) 
55,  Sandford  Road,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Birmingham,  13. 
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Home. 

Henshaw's   Institution   for  the    Blind, 
Manchester. 

The  Report  for  1934-35  shows  that  there 
are  just  under  600  blind  persons  in  the  care 
of  the  Institution,  of  whom  181  are  either 
pupils  in  the  school,  or  under  training. 
Children  in  the  school  include  one  little 
deaf-blind  boy,  who  is  making  very  hopeful 
progress,  has  a  vocabulary  of  150  words, 
knows  the  Braille  alphabet,  can  build  up 
words,  and  count  up  to  ten — a  very  credit- 
able record  for  a  seven-year-old,  and  one 
that  reflects  great  credit  on  his  teachers.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  year's 
operations  in  the  workshops  show  a  decided 
improvement,  and  that  some  valuable  public 
contracts  have  been  secured.  The  Report 
notes  with  deep  regret  the  loss  by  death  of 
the  head  teacher,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hanley. 

Barclay  Workshops  for  Blind  Women. 

The  29th  Report  for  1934-35,  being 
Jubilee  year,  appropriately  recalls  the  many 
kindnesses  shown  to  the  Workshops  by  the 
Queen,  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyll 
(President  of  the  Workshops)  and  other 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  ;  the  sym- 
pathetic interest  they  have  taken  in  the 
work  has  been  of  great  encouragement.  It 
is  satisfactory  that  the  sale  of  knitted  goods 
continues  to  increase,  and  has  reached  a 
higher  point  than  ever  before,  though  this 
satisfaction  is  somewhat  offset  by  the  fact 
that  the  sales  of  woven  goods  decline 
steadily,  and  the  financial  state  of  the  work- 
shops still  causes  the  Committee  much 
anxiety.  A  table  showing  sales  and  value  of 
stock  for  the  years  1910-1935  is  an  interesting 
index  of  the  public  demand. 

Brighton  School  for  Blind  Boys. 

The  92nd  Report  for  1934-35  records  good 
health,  a  full  school,  and  a  demand  for 
places  that  exceeds  the  number  of  vacancies 
normally  occurring — all  signs  of  a  very 
healthy  state  of  affairs.  Of  the  twelve  boys 
who  left  during  the  year,  only  one  was 
blind  within   the  meaning  of  the  Act  and 


passed  on  to  training,  and  the  majority  of 
the  remaining  eleven  found  work,  in  spite  of 
bad  trade  conditions.  The  gift  of  a  new 
gramophone,  Meccano  rails,  engines,  and 
trucks,  and  an  extension  of  the  school 
wireless  system,  have  all  been  pleasant 
additions  to  out-of-school  amenities. 

North  London  Homes. 

The  Report  for  1934-35  shows  that  the 
residents  of  the  Homes  have  many  outside 
interests  to  make  their  lives  more  full  and 
vaiied.  Concerts  have  been  arranged 
for  them,  Founders  Day  is  always  the 
occasion  of  a  social  gathering,  there  is  a 
summer  outing,  and  many  festivities  in 
honour  of  Christmas.  The  residents  for  their 
part  have  shown  sympathy  with  the  need  of 
others  by  their  generous  gift  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  and  to  the  Relief  Fund 
for  the  Gresford  Colliery  Disaster.  The  work 
at  the  Westchff  Home  has  continued  very 
satisfactorily,  and  holiday  visitors  have  been 
welcomed,  in  addition  to  the  regular  residents. 
A  long  list  of  concerts  and  social  gatherings 
shows  that  at  Westcliff,  as  in  London,  much 
is  done  to  brighten  the  lives  of  the  residents. 

Hampshire  Association  for  the  Care  of  the 
Blind. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Annual  Report 
in  sections  has  apparently  stood  the  test  of 
experiment,  for  it  is  repeated  in  the  Report 
for  1934-35, — a  foreword  by  the  Chairman  ; 
Part  I,  Origin  and  Work  ;  Part  II,  Thirteenth 
Annual  Report  on  the  year  April  1st,  1934, 
to  March  31st,  1935  ;  lists  of  local  workers 
and  committees,  voluntary  contributors ; 
and  accounts.  The  whole  presents  a  thorough 
review  of  the  work  and  will  satisfy  a  keen  in- 
quirer. It  must  be  invaluable  in  enlisting 
new  help,  and  the  considerable  trouble  and 
time  which  must  be  spent  in  compiling  it 
must  be  well  laid  out  and,  let  us  hope,  well 
repaid  by  results.  The  Chairman  refers  to 
the  big  Public  Meeting  held  at  the  Castle, 
Winchester,  when  both  the  President,  Lord 
Mottistone,  and  the  guest  of  the  occasion, 
Mr.  Stone,  congratulated  the  Association  on 
"  two  things  in  which  Mr.  Stone  thought  the 
Association  to  be  unique.  The  first  was  the 
complete  co-operation  which  exists  between 
the  Voluntary  Association  and  the  County 
Council  ;  the  second,  the  volume  of  voluntary 
help   we   have   built   up,   which   now   fairly 
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covers  the  whole  county,"  and  the  Chairman 
goes  on  to  say  :  "  Gratification  at  this  praise 
is  enhanced  by  the  fresh  evidence  of  the 
public  confidence  in  this  organisation,  which 
is  manifested  by  the  further  progress  achieved 
in  the  year  under  report." 

It  gives  full  details  and  takes  the  reader 
into  the  Association's  confidence,  leaving  no 
doubt  in  his  mind  that  the  Association  is 
growing  and  that  it  needs  to  grow. 

Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Edinburgh' 

The  Report  for  1934-35  is  attractively 
produced,  and  illustrated  with  a  number  of 
well-grouped  photographs,  showing  the  acti- 
vities of  the  Institution,  from  Kindergarten 
to  old  age.  The  five  pictures  given  on  the 
cover  serve  as  an  epitome  of  the  whole,  and 
depict  the  babies  in  the  garden,  schoolboys 
in  a  classroom,  trainees  under  instruction, 
men  in  the  workshop,  and  elderly  women  in 
the  Home.  The  Report  expresses  the  hope 
that  a  home  for  blind  men  on  similar  lines 
to  that  already  existing  for  blind  women  may 
materialise  at  no  distant  date. 

London    County    Council     (School    Medical 
Officer). 

The  Report  for  1934  of  the  London  County 
Council  School  Medical  Officer  has  several 
interesting  comments  to  make  upon  the  sight 
of  school  children,  from  which  we  have 
selected  the  following  : — 

1.  That  during  the  past  21  years  there  has 
been  very  marked  improvement  in  the  vision 
of  the  children,  and  especially  in  that  of  the 
girls.  Whereas  in  1913  the  percentage  excess 
of  defective  vision  in  girls  of  12  was  17.6, 
that  excess  has  now  disappeared  altogether, 
girls  no  longer  suffering  from  worse  vision 
than  boys. 

2.  That  tests  carried  out  on  seven-year 
old  boys  and  girls  in  1934  by  means  of  the 
Snellen  cards  approximated  very  closely  to 
those  carried  out  on  eight-year-old  children 
in  1933,  which  suggests  that  the  seven-year- 
old  test  of  vision  is  quite  reliable.  As  the 
tests  have  proved  satisfactory  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  make  them  at  this  earlier  age  in 
future,  and  the  earlier  correction  of  defects 
resulting  from  the  change  should  make  an 
appreciable  difference  later. 

3.  There  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in 
the  preponderance  of  visual  defects  among 
the  older  schoolgirls,  which  is  a  testimony  to 


the  efficacy  of  measures  taken  to  ensure 
better  class-room  lighting,  and  to  forbid 
sewing  by  artificial  light. 

Imperial. 
West  Australian  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  38th  Annual  Report  for  1934-35 
states  that  there  are  now  76  blind  persons 
in  the  care  of  the  Institute,  of  whom  61  are 
men.  It  is  disappointing  to  learn  that  only 
four  blind  children  are  in  the  school  depart- 
ment, and  that  parents  do  not  appear  to 
avail  themselves  readily  of  the  possibility 
of  education.  Sales  for  the  year  show  an 
improvement  of  £270,  in  spite  of  a  fall  in 
brushwork  sales  of  nearly  £400,  and  there  is 
also  some  improvement  in  the  subscriptions 
received. 

Victorian    Association    of    Braille    Writers, 
Melbourne. 

The  41st  Annual  Report  for  1934-35  is  a 
record  of  great  activity,  and  the  Association 
is  able  to  claim  152  Braille  writers,  which 
brings  its  enrolment  of  voluntary  transcribers 
to  a  record  total  for  Australia.  A  centenary 
gold  medal  presented  for  the  best  Braille 
volume  sent  in  during  March  was  won,  in 
close  competition,  by  Miss  Wilson,  Last 
Street,  Beechworth ;  all  the  25  entries 
reached  a  high  standard.  The  Library 
records  a  gift  of  £75  from  Mrs.  Dixson,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Walter  Dixson  of 
Oxford,  who  was  interested  in  the  work 
carried  on. 
The  South  African  Library  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  of  the  South  African  Library 
is  always  interestingly  written,  with  those 
human  touches  that  make  it  more  than  a 
record  of  bare  facts  and  statistics.  The 
Report  for  1934  states  that  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  Union,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
has  recently  offered  a  Silver  Jubilee  cup  for 
competition  among  blind  workers,  a  sympa- 
thetic gesture  which  has  been  much  appre- 
ciated. 

The  Report  tells  of  an  ex-pupil  of  Worcester 
College  who  is  now  studying  for  his  degree, 
and  finds  the  books  lent  by  the  Library,  and 
by  the  National  Library  in  London,  of  the 
greatest  value  in  his  work.  There  is  an 
interesting  comment  upon  an  enterprising 
elderly  reader  of  Moon  who  takes  pleasure  in 
ancient  history,  and  upon  an  old  lady  of  88 
who  enjoys  "  stories  of  love  and  murder." 
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Foreign. 

Association  of  the  Friends  of  the  Blind, 
Gotehorg. 

The  Report  for  1934  commemorates  the 
45th  birthday  of  the  Association,  which 
provides  residential  employment  for 
27  workers,  chiefly  men.  A  Braille  library, 
a  bi-weekly  class  for  physical  training, 
voluntary  readers-aloud,  and  occasional  enter- 
tainments help  to  brighten  the  lives  of  the 
workers. 

Bernische  Institution   for  the   Blind,   Spiez 
and  Bern,  Switzerland. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1934  states  that 
the  Institution  had  a  quiet  year,  but  was 
unfortunately  obliged  slightly  to  reduce 
wages  and  salaries.  By  careful  management, 
however,  maintenance  costs  were  reduced 
by  about  10  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  there  were  32  pupils,  21  of  them  still 
of  school  age,  and  11  apprentices,  and  in 
addition  24  men  and  women  were  employed 
in  the  workshop.  Food  for  the  Institution 
is  obtained  from  its  own  farm  and  garden, 
and  fowls  and  pigs  are  also  kept. 

Friends  of  the    Civilian   and   War-Blind  in 
the  North  of  France. 

The  Report  for  1934  states  that  the  Braille 
library  grows  steadily  and  now  numbers 
over  three  thousand  volumes.  In  spite  of 
financial  stress,  the  shop  to  which  blind 
workers  send  their  brushes,  brooms,  and 
baskets  for  sale  has  been  able  to  pay  out 
over  45,000  francs  for  work  done.  The  debt 
of  the  Society  to  the  Association  Valentin 
Hauy  is  expressed. 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 

There  are  a  few  Annual  Reports  that 
stand  out  from  a  rather  depressing  dead  level 
of  uninspired  writing  and  make-up,  and  that 
of  the  New  York  Association,  whose  28th 
Report,  for  the  year  1934,  has  just  been 
published,  is  one  of  them.  It  succeeds  by 
carefully  chosen  examples  of  the  people 
helped  and  by  a  wealth  of  illustration  to 
make  the  story  of  the  year  a  vivid  one. 
A  day  nursery,  a  music  school  with  over  a 
hundred  pupils  of  all  ages,  a  dramatic 
society,  and  a  summer  camp  run  on  Junior 
Republic  lines  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
activities  described  as  undertaken  in  the 
interests  of  the  5,756  blind  persons  on  the 
Association's  register. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NATIONAL   INSTITUTE   FOR   THE   BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1 
The   following  new   Braille   and   Moon   publications 
are  announced  : — 

BRAILLE   MUSIC. 

The  prices  given  are  net  prices,  but  they  represent 
a  fraction  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of 
production    and    are    applicable   not    only    to    British 
but  to  foreign  customers. 
DANCE—  s.    d. 

13.278  Evans,  T.     Dancing  in  a  Dream,  Song 

Fox-Trot  . .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

13.279  Porter,  C.     Anything  Goes,  Song  Fox- 

Trot      . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

13.280  Towers,    Leon  and   Nicholls.     Call  Me 

Sweetheart,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  ..04 

13.281  Warren,     H.     Lullaby     of     Broadway, 

Song  Fox-Trot  . .  . .  ..04 

PIANO— 

In    last    month's    publications    the    following    was 

incorrectly  priced  at  is.  : — • 

13,225     Phantasie  and  Sonata  in  C  minor,  K. 475     s.  d. 
and     457,     by     Mozart     (Universal 
Edition)  . .  .  .  .  .  ..16 

BRAILLE   BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
B.B.C.  PAMPHLETS—  5.   d. 

13,284     Early    Stages    in    French,    by    E.    M. 
Stephan.     Term    I,    Autumn,    1935. 
24th     September — 10th     December. 
S.E.B.     Large     size,      Interpointed, 
Pamphlet.     E.14        ..  ..  ..13 

BIOGRAPHY   AND   AUTOBIOGRAPHY— 
13,090-13,093     Smith     of     Smiths,      The,      by 
Hesketh  Pearson.   S.E.B.   Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Cloth  Boards.     4  vols. 
G.271    .  .  .  .  .  .      .  .     Per  vol.     8     6 

EDUCATIONAL— GEOGRAPHY— 
13,094-13,095     Geography  of  the  British  Isles, 
A,  by  Leonard  Hardcastle.    Adapted 
from  "  The    British    Isles,"  by    Dr. 
Frederick  Mort.     S.E.B.    Large  size, 
Interpointed,   Stiff  Covers,      2   vols. 
B.138    ..  ..  ..  Per  vol.     7     3 

EDUCATIONAL— MAPS. 
Embossed  Maps — 

9.247  Germany  and  the  Netherlands — Rivers 

and  Mountains  .  .  .  .  ..09 

9.248  Germany  and  the  Netherlands — Rivers 

and  Towns       .  .  . .  .  .  ..09 

9.249  Africa — Rivers  and  Mountains  . .      09 

9.250  Africa — Rivers  and  Towns         .  .  ..09 
Guides  to  Embossed  Maps.     S.E.B.  Intermediate 

size,  Interlined,  Stiff  Covers. 

8.257  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.     B.15        3     o 

8.258  Africa    B.26  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..30 

EDUCATIONAL— SCHOOL  READING  BOOK— 
12,937     Nation's   Heroes,   A.,  by  D.   R.   Jones, 

M.A.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed 
Paper  Covers.     F.38  . .  . .      40 

FICTION— 

12,935  Myrtle  at  6  a.m.  and  Other  Stories,  by 
Arnold  Bennett.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.     F.62..      6     3 

13,021  Through  the  Looking  Glass,  by  Lewis 
Carroll.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Cloth  Boards.     G.73  ..     9     o 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGES— FRENCH— 

12,990-12,994     Vie  de   Disraeli,   La,   by  Andre 
Maurois.      Uncontracted,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.     5  vols.     s.    d. 
F.273    .  .  . .  . .  Per  vol.     5     6 

GAMES— 

13.246  International  Laws  of  Contract  Bridge, 

The.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Pamphlet.     E.24        . .  .  .  ..23 

13.247  Lexicon  Games,  Edited  by  A.  T.  Hasler. 

S.E.B.       Pocket   size,    Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers.     D.28  .  .  ..30 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

13,245  Handbook  of  Instruction  in  the  Royal 
Life  Saving  Society's  Methods  of 
Release  from  and  Rescue  of  the 
Drowning.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Cloth  Boards.     G.89..      9     9 

13,283  Knitted  Sun  Suit  for  .child  aged  2—^ 
years.  Baby's  Body  Belt.  Reprinted 
from  Progress,  August,  1935.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 
E.2        03 

13,282  Knitting  and  Crochet  Patterns.  Re- 
printed from  Progress.  February — 
June,  1935.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 'Inter- 
pointed, Pamphlet.     E.16    ..  ..      16 

POETRY   AND  DRAMA— 

12,931-12,932  Selected  Poems  by  Henry  New- 
bolt.  S.E.B.  Pocket  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers.  2  vols.  D.37 
Per  vol.  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..26 

RELIGIOUS   AND  DEVOTIONAL— 

12,939-12,944     Daily  Light  on  the  Daily  Path. 
S.E.B.        Large'    size,    Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers.  6  vols.    F.395  Per  vol.     6     6 
MOON  BOOKS. 
The  prices  quoted  are  net.     Those  charged  to  British 

customers,   libraries   and   other   organisations   for  the 

blind  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a  fraction 

of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

Per   Vol. 
s.    d. 

3,720-1     Typhoon,  by  Joseph  Conrad.     2  vols. 

(Limited  Edition)        . .  . .  ..56 

British  Customers       .  .  .  .  ..26 

3,722  Youth,    by    Joseph    Conrad.     1      vol. 

(Limited  Edition)        . .  . .  ..56 

British  Customers       .  .  .  .  ..26 

3.723-9     House   of   the    Arrow,    by   A.    E.    W. 

Mason.   7  vols.    (Limited  Edition)    .  .      56 
British  Customers       .  .  . .  ..26 

NATIONAL     INSTITUTE'S      MANUSCRIPT      MUSIC 
LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 
CHURCH— 

390  Mendelssohn.     Judge  me,  O  God  (Anthem). 

391  Palestrina.     Missa    "  Papae    Marcelli  "    (for    Six 

Voices) . 

392  Tye.     Missa  "  Euge  Bone  "  (for  Six  Voices). 
ORGAN— 

393  Delius,    F.     On    Hearing    the    First    Cuckoo    in 

Spring  (arr.  by  Eric  Fenby). 

394  Karg-Elert.     O  Durchbrecher  aller  Bande,  Op.  65, 

No.  41. 
PIANO— 

395  Debussy.     Prelude  a  l'apres-midi  d'un  faune. 

396  Dohnanyi.     Suite  in  the  Olden  Style. 

397  Granados.     Quejas    6    la    Maja    y    el    Ruiseiior 

(Goyesca  No.  4).    . 

398  MacDowell.     Sonata  No.  3,  "  Norse,"  D  minor, 

Op.  57. 

399  MacDowell.     Sonata  No.   4,  "  Keltic,"  E  minor, 

Op.  59. 


400  Scarlatti.     Sonatas  :    Nos.  2  in  D  minor,  8  in  G, 

9  in  G  minor  and  10  in  A  flat. 

401  Scarlatti.     Sonatas:   Nos.  3   in  G,  11  in  G,  19  in 

F  minor  and  24  in  F  minor. 

402  Scarlatti.     Sonatas  :    Nos.   31    in    D,    32    in    A, 

33  in  C  and  34  in  F  minor . 

403  Scarlatti.     Sonatas  :    Nos.    35   in  D,  36  in  F,  37 

in  F  minor  and  38  in  G. 

404  Turina.     Estudiantina    (Pasacalle). 
VIOLIN   AND  PIANO— 

Beethoven.     Sonata  No.  8  in  G,  Op.  30,  No.  3 — 

405  Violin  Part. 

406  Piano  Part. 
ORCHESTRA   AND   PIANO— 

Mendelssohn.     Concerto    No.    1    in    G    minor, 
Op.  25— 

407  Orchestral  Part. 

408  Piano  Part. 
ORCHESTRA— 

409  Delius,  F.     Brigg  Fair  (Full  Score). 
SONGS— 

410  Faure,  G.     Apres  un  Reve. 

411  Sibelius.     Black  Roses. 

412  Sibelius.     War  Song  of  Tyrtaeas. 

413  Woodforde-Finden,  A.     On  Jhelum  River  (Song 

Cycle  for  Soprano  and  Baritone). 
THEORY  AND  MUSIC  LITERATURE— 
414-418     Nicholson,  S.  H.     Quires  and  Places  Where 

they  Sing,  5  vols. 
GENERAL  LITERATURE— 
419-424     Starkie,  W.     Raggle-Taggle,  6  vols. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE'S   STUDENTS'   LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 
BIOGRAPHY—  Vols. 

Gray,  Thomson  and  Collins,  bv  Samuel  Johnson       1 
ENGLISH   LITERATURE— 

Greenlaw,  E.     Spenser's  Historical  Allegory   . .        3 
Smith,  L.  Pearsall  ;   Donne's  Sermons    .  .  . .        4 

LAW— 

Hibbert,  W.  N.     Law  of  Procedure  (1935  Ed.)  ..        2 
Odger,  W.   B.   and  Harwood,   B.  A.     Pleading 
and  Practice        . .  . .  . .  . .  .  .      10 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

27   Contributors   to   the    Times  ;     Fifty   Years' 
Memories  and  Contrasts  .  .  .  .  .  .        4 

Turquet-Milnes,    G.     Some   Modern    French 

Writers  (a  Study  in  Bergsonism)  .  .  .  .        4 

Hamel,  A.  G.  van.     Aspects  of  Celtic  Mythologv       1 
POETRY   AND   DRAMA—  '      . 

Spenser,   E.     Colin  Clout's  Come  Home  Again 
and  Fowre  Hymns  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .        1 

POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE— 

Recent  General  Treaties   .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

Curtis,  Sir  L.     Civitas  Dei  .  .  . .  . .        4 

THEOLOGY   AND   RELIGIONS— 

Raven,  C.  E.     Jesus  and  the  Gospel  of  Love      . .        6 

NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 
ADDITIONS. 
FICTION— 

Baring,  M.     The  Lonely  Lady  of  Dulwich 

Bartropp,  J.     Barbarian 

Beck,  L.  Adams.     The  Garden  of  Vision 

Beeding,  F.     The  Little  White  Flag 

Bloom,  Ursula.     The  Cypresses  Grow  Dark 

Boileau,  Ethel.     A  Box  of  Spikenard 

Bridges,  V.     Three  Blind  Mice 

Burt,  Struthers.     Festival 

Christie,  Agatha.     The  Sittaford  Mystery 

Coon,  C.     The  Rifhan 

Cowdroy,  Joan.     Disappearance 

Gregory,  Jackson.     Redwood  and  Gold 

Gunn,  N.     Butcher's  Broom 

King-Hall,  M.     Gay  Crusaders 

Lewis,  Sinclair.     Martin  Arrowsmith 


Vols. 

4 
6 

4 

6 

4 
3 

6 

4 
4 
5 
4 
6 

5 
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Lindsay,  Philip.     Here  Comes  the  King 
Mackenzie,  Agnes  M,     Between  Sun  and  Moon 
Mulford,  C.  E.      Bar— 20  Days 

The  Bar — 20  Three 
Murphy,  Bernadette.     The  Unexpected  Guest. 
O'Neill,  J.     Land  Under  England 
Peterson,  Margaret.     Fatal  Shadows 
Punshon,  E.  R.     Mystery  Villa 
Quin,  Shirland.     Dark  Heritage 
Tales  from  the  Outposts,  published  by  Black 

wood 
From  Strange  Places 

Jobs  of  Work  

Thomson,  Sir  Basil.     Richardson  Scores  Again 
Wallace,  Doreen.     Even  Such  is  Time  . . 
West,  C.  Cornwallis.     Fortune's  Favourite 
Wodehouse,  P.  G.     Right-Ho!  Jeeves  .. 
Zweig,  S.      Kaleidoscope  (Translators — Eden  and 

Cedar  Paul) 
MISCELLANEOUS— 

iEschylus.     Seven  Against  Thebes.   (Trans,  by 

Professor    Gilbert    Murray.)      (E.    W.    Austin 

Memorial) 
Besant,   Annie.     History  of  the   Great   French 

Revolution 
Bragdon,  Claude.     Four  Dimensional  Vistas    .  . 
Bryant,  Arthur.     England  of  Charles  II 
Bryant,  Arthur.     Samuel  Pepys  :    The  Man  in 

the  Making  .  .  . .  

Cable,  Mildred  and  Francesca  French.     Ambas- 
sadors for  Christ 
Chase,  E.  M.     Goodly  Heritage 
Christ  of  the  English  Road,  by  Two  Wayfarers.  . 
Green,  Peter.     This  Holy  Fellowship 

The  Gospel  of  Modernism 
Mediaeval  Studies 
Peace  with  Honour 
F.     Unexpected    (with    foreword 

by  Richard  Hughes) 
Poems  of  To-day.     First  Series — An  Anthology 
Ratcliffe,  Dorothy  U.     Dale  Folk 

Ratcliffe,  Dorothy  U.     Lillilows 

Waddington,  R.  G.  F.     Predestination 

Woodruff,     Douglas.     Charlemagne 

Wortham,    H.    E.     Edward   VII  ;     a    Study  in 

Kingship 
Zetland,  Marquis  of.     Lord  Cromer 
JUVENILE— 

Shervill,  W.  P.     Edgar  the  Ready 

VACANCIES  IN  HOMES,  31st  JULY,  1935. 


Vols.. 
5 


Griffith,  R.  G. 
Hunt,  Wray. 
Milne,  A.  A. 
Penn-Smith, 


N.I.B.   HOMES. 


Vacancies. 


Name  of  Home. 
Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove        . .  . .  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  4 

(no  present  applications.) 

8,  Oval  Road,  London.     Hostel  for  Blind 

Women     .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  — 

9,  Oval  Road,    London,    Hostel   for   Blind 

Women     .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  — 

Sunshine    Home    for    Blind    Babies,    East 

Grinstead  . .  . .  .  .  .  .  6 

(  application  under  consideration.) 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leaming- 
ton    . .  .  .  3 

(application  under  consideration.) 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  2 

(no  present  applications.) 


LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND    HOMES. 

Home    for   Blind   Men,     93,    Grove     Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.  5         . .  . .  .  .  2 

Home  for   Blind    Women,   Cooper    Lodge, 

246,  Southlands   Road,  Bickley,    Kent  3 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

AiJvertising  Rates  :    is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.). 

YOUNG  LADY  (24)  preparing  for  Home  Teaching, 
desires  position  in  connection  with  blind  welfare.  Has 
had  considerable  experience  with  the  blind.  Write 
A.  H.  S.,  c/o  Editor,  The  New  Beacon,  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  W.  1. 

BLIND  WELFARE.— The  East  Suffolk  County 
Association  for  the  Blind  require  the  services  of  a 
female  Organising  Secretary  ;  preference  will  be  given 
to  applicants  with  experience  in  blind  welfare  work. 
Commencing  salary  £200  a  year  and  travelling  allow- 
ance, with  increments  after  approved  service. 

Applications  accompanied  by  copies  of  two  recent 
testimonials  should  be  received  by  the  undersigned 
not  later  than  Monday,  26th  August. 

Cecil  Oakes, 
County  Hall,  Clerk  of  the  East  Suffolk  County 

Ipswich.  Council. 

INSTRUCTRESS,  with  College  of  Teachers  Craft 
Instructors'  Certificate,  wanted,  to  teach  round  machine 
knitting  and  weaving  (with  other  handicrafts,  if  pos- 
sible) to  12  coloured  and  native  girls  (16-21)  at  the 
Athlone  School  for  the  Blind,  near  Cape  Town. 
Knowledge  of  flat  machine  also  desirable.  Must  be 
definite  Christian.  Salary  ^240  and  passage  allowance 
of  ^30.  Excellent  prospects.  Apply,  in  first  instance, 
giving  details  of  age,  qualifications,  and  copies  of 
three  testimonials,  to  "  M.  T.,"  c/o  Editor,  New 
Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  BIRKENHEAD  :  DEPART- 
MENT OF  THE  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH. 
WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND  SCHEME. 
HOME  TEACHER. 

Applications  are  invited  from  blind  or  partially 
sighted  persons  for  the  position  of  Home  Teacher. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  applicants  in  possession 
of  the  Home  Teacher's  Certificate. 

Salary  ^156  per  annum. 

Forms  of  application  and  further  particulars  relating 
to  this  appointment  can  be  obtained  from  Dr.  D. 
Morley  Mathieson,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  9, 
Hamilton  Square,  Birkenhead. 

Applications,  endorsed  "  Home  Teacher,"  should 
reach  the  undersigned  not  later  than  Saturday,  August 
31st,  1935. 

E.  W.  Tame, 
Town  Clerk. 
Town  Hall, 

Birkenhead. 

CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

It  is  obvious  that  careful  studies  of  the  abilities  and 
temperaments  of  young  people  may  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary, 
N.I.I. P., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 


Printed  by  Smiths    Printing  Co.  (London  and  Stj  Albans,  Ltd.),  Clifton  House,  Worship  Street,  London,  E.C.2 
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THE  BLIND  AND  SPECIALIZED  WRITING 

By  H.  H.  COLDWELL,  B.C.L.,  M.A.Oxon. 

k  FTER  the  series  of  excellent  articles  which  has  appeared  in  The  New  Beacon 

/»  on  "The  Blind  and  the  Literary  Profession,"  it   may  seem  unnecessary  to 

/  ^  deal  further  with  the  subject  of  writing  as  a  means  of  money  making  for 

/     m^  the  blind.     But  it  appears  to  me  that  any  question  which  deals  with  the 

I     ^^k  earning  capacity  of  the  blind  merits  the  fullest  treatment,  and  I  therefore 

/  ^        make  no  apology  for  submitting  a  few  supplementary  remarks  which,  I  hope, 

4_  J^     will  prove  of  interest,  and  perhaps  of  use,  to  those  of  my  fellows  who  are 

possessed  of  special  knowledge  on  particular  subjects. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  how  many  of  the  blind  make  use  of  the  knowledge 
at  their  disposal  by  writing  articles  ;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  number  who  do  so  is  in- 
considerable. We  must,  therefore,  ask  ourselves  whether  this  lack  of  blind  specialist  writers 
is  due  to  some  inherent  incapacity  in  those  possessed  of  the  requisite  knowledge,  to  apathy, 
or  to  ignorance  of  the  possibility  of  turning  that  knowledge  to  good  account.  In  many  cases 
I  believe  that  it  is  apathy  or  ignorance  or  a  combination  of  the  two  which  can  be  blamed. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to  prevent  a  blind  specialist,  who  can  write  tolerable 
English,  from  setting  about  the  task  of  augmenting  his  income  by  means  of  article  writing, 
with  good  prospects  of  success. 

I  am  not  a  journalist  by  profession,  and,  in  fact,  my  gross  receipts  from  the  writing 
of  articles  have  been  comparatively  small.  But  my  experience  goes  to  prove  that,  at  any  rate 
in  the  field  of  law,  there  is  room  for  the  blind  writer,  and  if  this  is  so  in  law,  which  boasts  but 
a  small  number  of  periodicals,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  similar  conditions  will  prevail 
in  other  spheres,  where  interest  is  much  more  widespread.  It  cannot,  I  think,  be  argued  that 
the  law  is  a  peculiarly  happy  hunting  ground  for  the  blind  writer.  There  are  many,  in  both 
branches  of  the  profession,  with  the  leisure  and  the  ability  to  write  more  than  a  sufficiency  of 
articles  for  our  professional  periodicals,  yet  it  would  not  appear  that  the  market  is,  in  fact,  over- 
crowded. Is  this  strange  phenomenon  due  to  some  peculiar  trait  in  the  mentality  of  lawyers, 
to  a  contempt  perhaps  for  those  little  fishes  which  are  traditionally  sweet  ?     I  think  hot. 
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I  think  it  is  due  to  those  self-same  causes 
which,  in  large  measure,  account  for  the  small 
number  of  blind  specialist  writers — apathy 
and  a  failure  to  realise  that  the  little  fishes 
are  there  for  the  catching. 

I  do  not  hold  myself  out  as  an  authority 
on  the  writing  of  articles  for  the  press, 
but  I  think  I  can  usefully  add  a  few  points 
which  have  occurred  to  me  during  my  six 
years  of  dabbling  in  article  writing.  I  have 
found  that  the  ideas  for  articles  have  gener- 
ally flashed  into  my  mind  at  odd  and 
unexpected  moments,  rather  than  when  I  was 
working  hard  to  think  of  something  upon 
which  to  write  ;  and  that  it  is  advisable  to 
make  a  note  of  such  ideas  at  once,  otherwise 
they  are  apt  to  fade  away  beyond  recall. 
This  experience  is  not  peculiar  to  myself. 
Others  have  found  the  carrying  of  a  note 
book  for  ideas  to  be  of  considerable  assist- 
ance, and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommend- 
ing a  pocket  frame  as  part  of  the  equipment 
of  the  blind  writer.  A  stray  thought,  a 
chance  conversation,  or  a  sentence  from  a 
book  may  start  up  a  valuable  train  of 
thought,  the  essence  of  which  can  often 
be  preserved  by  the  making  of  a  few  notes. 
The  task  of  acquiring  ideas  should  not, 
however,  be  a  purely  passive  business.  In 
addition  to  taking  steps  to  conserve  those 
valuable  inspirations  which  come  to  him 
without  effort,  the  intending  writer  should 
consciously  cast  about  for  material  with 
which  to  work. 

Where  to  look  for  material  is  a  question 
I  can  only  partially  answer.  If  the  seeker 
be  a  lawyer,  he  would  be  well  advised  to 
keep  a  careful  watch  on  current  legislation 
and  modern  case  law.  These  two  fields  of 
exploration  will  provide  him  with  a  good  deal 
of  scope  for  the  application  of  his  knowledge, 
and  will  furnish  him  with  a  varied  selection 
of  topics  which  will  interest  the  legal  pro- 
fession, if  not  the  public  at  large.  He  is 
not,  however,  confined  to  an  investigation 
of  new  laws  and  new  cases.  Throughout 
the  vast  expanses  of  the  English  law  there 
is  a  wealth  of  subject  matter,  both  new  and 
old,  which  can  be  pressed  into  service.  A 
cursory  perusal  of  a  few  issues  of  any  of 
our  legal  journals  will  prove  this  beyond 
dispute. 

Another  seeker  who  is  favoured  with  a 
wide  field  for  his  activities  is  the  historian. 
Thanks  to  the  public  interest  which  is  taken 


in  centenaries,  the  student  of  the  past  is 
constantly  being  presented  with  topics  upon 
which  to  write  ;  and  he  is  peculiarly 
favoured  in  his  work,  because  he  is  able, 
without  undue  haste,  to  prepare  his  articles, 
and  put  them  on  the  market  at  precisely 
the  moment  when  they  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  public.  If  the  historian  will  ask 
himself  what  were  the  outstanding  events 
of  1836  which  are  calculated  to  appeal  to 
the  general  reader  of  to-day,  what  great 
men  died,  or  were  born,  he  will  have  gone 
some  way  towards  finding  suitable  material 
for  an  article.  Another  line  he  can  usefully 
take  is  the  comparison  of  modern  conditions 
with  those  of  a  former  age,  as,  for  example, 
the  state  of  unemployment  to-day  and  a 
century  ago.  These  are  but  two  examples 
of  the  way  in  which  the  student  of  history 
can  use  his  knowledge  to  commercial  advan- 
tage ;  for  the  rest  he  must  rely  upon  his 
own  observation. 

Like  everyone  else  who  has  anything  to 
sell,  the  writer  of  articles  must  study  his 
market  ;  and  to  do  this  will  probably 
necessitate  a  change  of  attitude  towards  the 
periodicals  he  reads.  He  will  have  to  bear 
in  mind  that  they  are  his  potential  market, 
and  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  each.  There  are 
three  points  of  which  he  should  take  careful 
note  ;  the  usual  length  of  contributions, 
the  type  of  subject  matter,  and  the  different 
varieties  of  style  which  find  favour  with 
the  editor.  It  must  be  remembered  that  an 
article  will  not  be  considered  by  an  editor 
merely  with  reference  to  its  intrinsic  excel- 
lence. Before  it  can  be  accepted,  it  must  be 
suited  to  the  tastes  of  the  public  for  which 
he  caters,  and  must  be  of  such  a  length  that 
it  can  be  accommodated  without  spoiling 
the  balance  of  his  periodical. 

When  I  first  attempted  to  write  articles 
for  publication,  I  failed  ;  and  I  think  that, 
in  some  measure  at  least,  this  was  due  to 
non-observance  of  the  rules  set  out  above. 
It  was  not  until  I  began  to  submit  contribu- 
tions to  an  editor,  with  whose  requirements 
I  was  acquainted,  that  my  efforts  were 
successful.  Since  I  began  to  work  on  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  right  lines,  the  majority 
of  my  contributions  have  been  accepted,  and, 
from  my  experience,  I  feel  amply  justified 
in  my  belief  that  there  is  room  for  the  blind 
specialist  writer. 
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People  Neglect  Their  Eyes. — "We  who '"go 
among  the  blind  see  how  people  neglect  their 
eyes,  and  we  realise  how  a  great  many  people 
need  to  be  educated  in  looking  after  their  eyes," 
said  Miss  E.  Bancalari,  of  Hove,  the  Organising 
Secretary,  at  a  meeting  in  connection  with  the 
East  Sussex  Association  for  the  Blind,  held  at 
East  Grinstead  last  month. 

Miss  Bancalari  said  it  was  time  that  people 
were  taught  to  look  after  their  eyes  as  they 
were  told  to  look  after  their  teeth,  and  the 
Association  had  many  cases  in  which  earlier 
attention  would  have  saved  a  person's  eyesight. 
They  wanted  people  to  go  to  a  hospital  to 
receive  the  best  treatment  possible  directly 
they  had  any  trouble  with  their  eyes,  rather 
than  to  an  optician. 

Increased  Grant  from  Northamptonshire 
County  Council. — A  notable  item  in  the  accounts 
submitted  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  North- 
amptonshire (Town  and  County)  Association  for 
the  Blind  last  month  was  a  grant  of  £2,000  from 
the  County  Council.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease from  £1,600,  and  it  was  stated  that 
the  Association  could  look  forward  to  a  still 
further  increase  to  £2,500.  Councillor  J.  G. 
Dalton  spoke  of  the  Association's  appreciation 
of  the  action  of  the  County  authority. 

New  Glasgow  Scheme. — All  unemployable 
blind  persons  in  Glasgow  are  now  assured  of  an 
income  of  27s.  6d.  per  week,  irrespective  of 
age,  sex,  or  economic  position.  These  persons 
will  now  be  taken  outwith  Poor  Law,  and  will 
be  dealt  with  by  a  Special  Committee  with  a 
central  office  which  with  a  responsible  official 
will  deal  with  all  investigations  and  the  autho- 
rised payments. 

This  important  development  will  affect  about 
450  blind  persons  in  Glasgow  and  entail  a  cost 
of  approximately  £7,000  'pei  annum.  It  is 
arranged  that  the  scheme  will  come  into  opera- 
tion on  the  first  pay  day  in  November  next. 

The  proposal  was  agreed  to  this  month  when 
representatives  of  the  Corporation  and  of  the 
National  League  of  the  Blind  met  and  discussed 
final  details.  For  some  considerable  time  the 
League  has  been  trying  to  get  this  section  of 
the  Blind  Persons  Act  put  into  operation  so 
that  the  unemployable  blind  would  be  taken 
outwith  the  Poor  Law.  Some  time  ago  the 
Corporation  appointed  a  Special  Committee,  of 
which  Bailie  Stewart  Reid  is  chairman,  to 
consult  with  the  League. 

Preparatory  School  for  Blind  Boys  at  Chorley- 
WOOd  College. — A  Junior  Department  for  girls 
and  boys  from  5  to  9  years  of  age  is  to  be  opened 


at  "the  National  Institute's  College  for  Girls  with 
little  or  no  sight  at  Chorleywood,  Herts.  The 
new  preparatory  school  will  begin  this  term, 
and  applications  for  admission  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  General,  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  W.  1. 

Guide  Dogs  at  Wembley  Dog  Tournament.  - 
A  display  by  the  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind 
Association  will  be  a  feature  of  the  Dog  Show 
and  Tournament,  which  will  take  place  at  the 
Empire  Pool,  Wembley,  on  September  28th. 

"  The  Crusade  Messenger." — The  Crusade  of 
the  Blind  is  a  league  of  prayer  in  connection 
with  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer  for  the  Blind 
throughout  the  world.  It  was  started  in 
France  by  Pere  Mollat,  a  blind  French  Jesuit, 
only  three  years  ago.  The  object  of  the  Crusade 
is  to  bind  together  all  blind  Roman  Catholics. 
The  Crusade  has  its  own  "  Messenger  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  "  in  Braille,  taken  partly  from  the 
"Wimbledon  Messenger"  and  partly  from  the 
French  publication  "  Les  Lettres  de  la  Croisade 
des  Aveugles."  Father  Hannan,  S.J.,  writes  a 
special  article  for  each  issue,  and  various 
Crusade  news  and  notes  are  given.  Copies 
were  formerly  handwritten  by  voluntary  writers, 
but  the  periodical  is  now  being  stereotyped  for 
the  proprietors  by  the  National  Institute. 

New  Blind-made  Mattress. — Every  available 
inmate  suitable  for  the  work  at  the  Royal 
Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Frizinghall,  Bradford, 
is  employed  on  the  manufacture  of  a  new 
mattress,  with  ingenious  spring  arrangements, 
which  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  V.  N.  Wilson, 
of  West  Wells,  Ossett. 

Mr.  Wilson  demonstrated  last  month  to  a 
representative  of  "  The  Yorkshire  Observer  " 
the  marvellous  resilience  and  extra  comfort 
which  can  be  obtained  from  these  new  mat- 
tresses which  the  blind  persons  are  making. 
Permission  is  to  be  given  for  blind  institutions 
in  Manchester,  Sunderland,  and  many  large 
towns  throughout  the  country  to  have  a  share 
in  this  work  through  the  kindness  of  the 
inventor. 

New  Newcastle  Blind  Workshop. — The  pro- 
visional Joint  Committee  for  the  new  work- 
shops for  the  blind  at  Benwell  decided  at  a 
meeting  in  Newcastle  last  month  to  ask  Mr. 
Morrison,  manager  of  the  existing  workshops, 
to  accept  the  post  of  manager  at  the  new 
workshops  which  are  to  be  opened,  probably 
in  October,  by  the  Sheriff  of  Newcastle  (Alder- 
man Gilbert  Oliver),  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  Committee. 
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Aberdeen  Blind  Asylum. — The  Educational 
Endowments  (Scotland)  Commissioners  have 
submitted  to  the  Scottish  Education  Depart- 
ment a  scheme  for  the  Aberdeen  Asylum  for 
the  Blind,  which  is  administered  under  the 
Educational  Endowments  (Scotland)  Act,  1882. 
Since  the  scheme  was  framed  the  Blind  Persons 
Act,  1920,  has  made  great  changes  in  the 
position  of  the  blind,  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  local  authorities  for  their  welfare  has  been 
increased. 

In  these  changed  circumstances  the  governing 
body  represented  to  the  Commissioners  that 
under  their  present  constitution  they  were  no 
longer  an  effective  instrument  for  carrying  on 
the  administrative  work  of  the  Asylurm  They 
also  suggested  that  their  powers  should  be 
stated  in  more  general  terms  than  in  the 
existing  scheme. 

Under  the  Commissioners'  scheme  the  con- 
stitution of  the  governing  body  has  been 
amended,    and    the    wider    powers    for    which 


they  asked  have   been  conferred  upon    them. 

'Bus  Privileges  for  Scottish  Blind. — Following 
representations  made  by  the  Scottish  District 
Council  of  the  National  League  of  the  Blind  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  S.M.T.  'bus 
combine,  which  controls  practically  all  the 
'bus  services  in  Scotland,  has  agreed  to  grant 
privilege  tickets  to  certified  blind  persons 
enabling  them  to  travel  for  half  fare  on  any  of 
its  vehicles.  These  tickets,  which  can  be 
obtained  by  applying  to  any  Institution  or 
Society  for  the  Blind  in  Scotland,  are  not 
transferable,  and  must  be  presented  to  the  'bus 
conductor  when  travelling. 

The  Blind  of  Greenock. — Greenock  Town 
Council  has  decided  to  remove  the  blind  in  its 
district  .from  the  administration  of  the  Public 
Assistance  Committee,  to  set  up  a  special  Blind 
Welfare  Committee,  and  to  increase  the  allow- 
ance to  necessitous  blind  persons  to  27s.  6d. 
per  week.  The  Council  has  appointed  a  special 
Committee  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  its  approval. 


WHAT    THE    BLIND    CAN    SEE. 


By  DONALD  N.  G.  CRAIG. 


TRY  to  picture  it  !  Before 
you  lies  a  grey  mist — 
perhaps  stygian  blackness 
— penetrated  by  voices,  the 
sounds  and  scents  of  every- 
day existence.  You  are  an 
ordinary  member  of  the 
community,  yet  far  more  completely  shut 
off  from  the  world  in  which  you  live,  with  its 
myriad  attractions,  its  smiling  faces,  its 
countless  outlines  of  loveliness  and  beauty, 
than  if  you  were  serving  a  life  sentence 
behind  prison  walls. 

Nevertheless,  it  can  be  truthfully  said 
that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  blind  see, 
or  rather  mentally  perceive,  much  more  than 
the  seeing  public  are  aware. 

Watch  a  blind  man  make  his  way  along  a 
pavement.  With  occasional  taps  of  his 
stick,  he  satisfies  himself  as  to  his  exact 
location.  Now  he  arrives  at  a  crossing. 
Other  pedestrians  proceeding  in  the  same 
direction  come  to  a  halt,  and  he  halts  with 
them.  When  they  move  forward,  he  also 
moves  forward,  safely  negotiating  the  road. 
Farther  along  the  way  he  comes  to  a 
hoarding  which  has  only  been  lately  erected, 
leaving  only  a  narrow  portion  of  the  pave- 
ment available  as  a  footway.     He  does  not 


crash  into  it,  but  comes  to  a  stand  a  few  feet 
away.  This  is  something  unfamiliar,  and 
again  his  stick,  which  serves  as  a  medium  for 
ascertaining  his  whereabouts,  comes  into  play. 

You  will  observe  that  all  the  time  our 
blind  man  has  an  exact  idea  of  where  he  is, 
has  proceeded  with  comparative  safety,  and 
now  avoids  collision  with  an  object  that  he 
had  not  counted  upon  as  a  possible  obstruc- 
tion. It  must,  therefore,  be  a  fact  that  in 
some  way  or  other  he  is  fully  conscious  of 
exactly  the  same  circumstances  and  things 
which  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  street  see. 

How  much  he  is  actually  aware  of  will 
depend,  not  upon  the  development  of  any 
imaginary  so-called  sixth  sense,  or  other 
uncanny  attribute,  but  the  extent  to  which 
he,  as  an  individual,  has  unconsciously 
learned  to  avail  himself  of  the  testimony  of 
the  four  remaining  senses.  Foremost  amongst 
the  four  senses  at  his  command  is  that  of 
hearing,  a  subject  which  may  be  best 
described  as  the  science  of  sound. 

Now  let  us  go  back  for  a  few  moments  and 
travel  along  the  pavement  with  our  blind 
friend.  Passing  along  the  footway  are  the 
hurrying  footsteps  of  two  streams  of  pedes- 
trians going  in  opposite  directions.  Outside 
them  is  the  constant  clatter,  the  whirr  of 
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passing  cars  and  the  honk  of  motor  sirens, 
which  indicates  the  existence  of  the  street. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  with  the  aid  of  a 
stick  the  blind  man  can  assure  himself  of 
his  immediate  bearings,  but  from  these 
multifarious  sounds  he  gains  a  sense  of 
direction. 

Reaching  the  crossing,  a  fresh  current  of 
sounds  is  borne  in  upon  him,  echoing"  through 
the  gap  in  the  line  of  houses  where  the  side 
street  makes  its  entrance.  He  also  becomes 
aware  that  the  footsteps  travelling  in  the 
same  direction  as  his  own  have  come  to  a  halt. 
This  indicates  that  he  will  have  to  wait 
before  making  the  crossing.  Farther  up  the 
street  he  comes  to  a  hoarding  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  and  is  to  a  large 
extent  apprised  of  its  existence  by  the 
cutting  off  of  the  street  noises  directly  in 
front  of  him. 

But  whilst  it  may  be  correctly  said  that, 
in  a  large  measure,  a  blind  man's  eyes  are 
his  ears,  the  evidence  provided  by  at  least 
two  of  the  remaining  senses  contribute 
largely  to  that  power  of  sense-perception 
which  with  many  furnishes  an  almost 
startling  substitute  for  eyesight. 

Next  in  importance  is  feeling — or  shall  we 
say ' '  skin  perception ' '  ?  Through  the  medium 
of  any  portion  of  the  body  which  may  be 
exposed  we  become  instantly  aware  of  the 
slightest  variation  of  temperature  or  flow  of 
air.  The  blind  man,  therefore,  coming  to  the 
street  corner  is  immediately  informed  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  no  longer  in  the  shade  of  a 
rank  of  houses  by  the  rush  of  air  on  his 
cheeks,  whilst  in  a  similar  manner,  the  sudden 
rise  of  temperature  and  stillness  of  atmo- 
sphere helps  him  to  become  cognizant  of  the 
hoarding  farther  along  his  path. 

The  third  sense  from  which  the  blind  can 
draw  many  obvious  conclusions  is  smell. 
For  instance,  the  blind  man  making  his 
way  along  the  pavement  would  have  little 
difficulty  in  locating  a  butcher's  shop,  a  fish 
shop,  or  a  fruiterer's,  whilst  a  freshly  tarred 
road,  a  railway  station  or  a  quay  side  present 
odours  which  are  characteristically  their  own. 

Recently,  whilst  accompanying  a  blind 
friend  down  a  busy  thoroughfare,  I  could 
not  help  smiling  at  a  remark  he  made. 
"  I  know  all  these  places  by  their  smells," 
he  said.  We  had  just  passed  a  chemist's  shop. 

Deprive  an  individual  of  eyesight,  and  in 
many  cases  it  is  nothing  short  of  marvellous 


the  extent  to  which  the  remaining  senses 
become  sharpened,  and  co-operate  in  building 
up  a  state  of  awareness  which  in  some 
respects  equals  ordinary  seeing.  Perhaps  this 
may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  people  who  do  see 
are  most  unobservant. 

A  blind  individual  cannot  see  whether 
you  smile  or  frown,  but  will  know  instantly 
from  your  laughter  or  tone  of  voice  exactly 
what  are  your  sentiments,  and  possibly 
read  much  more  of  your  inner  thoughts 
from  your  intonations  than  his  seeing  neigh- 
bour. If  any  occupant  of  a  room  in  which 
he  happens  to  be  makes  a  stir  so  slight  that 
it  passes  unnoticed  by  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, ten  chances  to  one  he  is  instantly 
aware  of  it.  Someone  may  go  softly  out  of 
the  apartment  or  enter  it,  and  this  he  also 
knows. 

We  can  all  recall  incidents  of  this  nature 
connected  with  the  blind,  where  the  results 
have  been  so  surprising  that  someone  has 
been  prompted  to  exclaim,  "  I  am  sure  so 
and  so  can  see  !  "  But  in  all  probability 
they  did  not.  The  explanation  lay  in  their 
acute  utilization  of  the  three  senses  to  which 
I  have  already  referred. 

Last  winter,  a  friend  with  very  impaired 
vision,  who  takes  long  walks  into  the 
country  on  his  own,  remarked  to  me,  "  I  can 
get  on  splendidly  on  calm  days,  but  stormy 
weather  seems  to  bother  my  sight."  Of 
course  I  knew  exactly  what  he  meant.  The 
wind  seriously  interfered  with  those  senses 
on  which  he  really  depended  for  perception. 

Blindness  amongst  other  things  produces 
abnormal  powers  of  concentration.  For  this 
reason  it  is  usual  to  find  people  who  are 
deprived  of  sight  with  a  retentive  power  and 
memory  far  above  the  average,  and  with  the 
capacity  to  get  a  quick,  clear  grasp  of  any 
subject  in  which  they  are  interested,  some- 
times almost  amounting  to  brilliance. 

Behind  those  unseeing  eyes  there  is  often 
a  keen  brain,  a  soul  which,  whilst  deprived 
of  full  outward  expression,  perchance  finds 
more  eloquent  utterance  through  contem- 
plation of  the  deep  things  of  life.  That  is 
the  story  of  some  of  the  world's  greatest 
thinkers,  poets  and  musicians.  Shut  off 
from  the  glitter  and  tinsel,  they  have 
gained  a  higher  sense  of  values,  caught 
glimpses  of  the  more  permanent  truths  and 
beauties — the  things  that  really  count. 
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ESSAY  ON  "  OCCUPATIONAL  AND  RECREATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  THE 

BLIND-DEAF." 

By  "  EMTEE." 

(The  winning  Essay  in   the   Helen  Keller  Competition  was  sent  in  by  "  Emtcc,"  the 

110D1  dc  plume  of  Mrs.  E.  M.  Taylor,  57,  Vicarage  Road,  West  Hill,  Hastings,  and  is 

reprinted  here  by  kind  permission  oj  the  Scottish  Association  for  the  Deaf.) 


0  vast  and  problematic  is  this 
question  of  the  deaf-blind  (to 
use  the  term  with  which  I  am 
more  familiar),  that  to  answer  it 
with  an  adequate  degree  of 
confidence  were  impossible. 
Their  occupational  and  re- 
creational opportunities  must,  to  a  great 
extent,  be  estimated  either  by  natural 
ability  or  by  the  result  of  preliminary 
education.  It  may  readily  be  conceived 
that  the  chances  of  future  success  are  more 
favourable  to  those  who  lose  their  sight 
and  hearing  in  late  childhood  and  early 
adolescence.  They  then  have  an  intelligible 
vocabulary,  and  with  careful,  regular  prac- 
tice they  should  retain  the  power  of  speech. 
Being  young,  they  are  more  teachable, 
more  energetic,  more  enterprising,  and  with 
mental  flexibility  to  utilise  in  developing 
equally  both  the  motor  and  the  intellectual 
sections  of  the  brain.  This  is  essential  not 
alone  to  the  attainment  of  an  even  balance 
in  temperament,  but  also  to  stimulate  and 
inspire  the  physically  imprisoned  mind 
which,  thus  nourished  and  persuaded,  will 
find  cheerful  satisfaction  in  healthy  toil  and 
profitable  enjoyment  in  the  priceless  trea- 
sures to  be  sought  and  found  in  an  ever- 
increasing  wealth  of  Braille  literature. 

At  this  period  should  be  urged  the  ambi- 
dexterous receiving  of  the  manual  spelling. 
This  advice  is  not  general  with  modern 
instructors  though  its  practicability  is  in- 
disputable. Those  who  have  benefited  by 
the  achievement  know  how  to  appreciate 
its  value,  know  how  great  is  the  alleviation 
of  aching  strain  caused  by  holding  the  arm 
too  long  in  the  same  position.  It  frequently 
happens  that  one  guide  will  serve  two  deaf- 
blind  people,  walking  between  them,  if  there 
be  no  alternative,  and  reaching  across  to 
talk  on  the  farthest  hand  of  the  one  on  the 
left  is  most  inconvenient  and,  to  a  sensitive 
person,    is    sometimes    very    embarrassing 


through  attracting  the  curiosity  of  passers- 
by.  Added  to  these  considerations  is  that 
of  the  hand's  liability  to  injury.  Even  a 
nasty  cut,  common  to  basket-makers  and 
others  who  must  sometimes  use  sharp 
tools,  is  often  both  painful  and  unsightly, 
distressing  alike  both  to  speaker  and  listener, 
and  since  Nature  has  provided  two  ears 
to  hear  with,  why  not  use  two  hands  when 
these  are  needed  as  substitutes  ? 

To  all  who  have  given  the  subject  more 
than  a  passing  thought  it  will  be  obvious 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  a  remunerative 
professional  career  is  denied  the  deaf-blind. 
In  general  handicrafts  their  opportunities 
are  practically  the  same  as  those  open  to  the 
hearing-blind,  with  whom  they  may  success- 
fully compete.  It  should,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  hand  serving  both  for 
sight  and  hearing  has  an  added  strain  on 
its  power  of  endurance  and  must  not  be 
taxed  too  severely.  This  salient  point  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  when  discussing 
augmentary  grants. 

As  the  monotony  of  silence  during  the 
hours  of  labour  is  unrelieved  by  the  exchange 
of  little  pleasantries  with  fellow- workers, 
their  employment  should  be  such  as  offers 
the  greatest  variety,  or  demands  a  certain 
amount  of  concentration.  Among  work  in 
which  men  can  be  engaged  may  be  mentioned 
boot  and  shoe  repairing,  the  making  of 
baskets  in  different  shapes  and  patterns, 
gardening,  the  binding  of  embossed  books, 
and  sashline  making.  Copying  Braille  for  a 
few  hours  daily  is  good  for  either  sex.  For 
women  :  knitting  by  hand  various  garments 
in  fancy  designs,  weaving,  the  making  of 
toys,  artificial  flowers,  raffia  work,  light 
basket-making,  and  to  use  both  knitting 
and  sewing  machines.  Whenever  con- 
venient to  do  so,  the  undertaking  of  light 
housework  should  be  encouraged,  the  exer- 
cise being  a  wholesome  tonic  to  mind  and 
body.       Those    with    exceptional    domestic 
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tendencies  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  learn  plain  cooking.  A  sensitive  hand 
placed  on  the  handles  of  saucepans  or  kettles 
can  tell  by  vibrations  what  the  blind  with 
hearing  can  tell  by  sound.  The  more 
useful  they  are  taught  to  be,  the  more 
capable  they  become  of  managing  for  them- 
selves in  emergencies  of  illness,  or  untoward 
accidents  to  their  caretakers,  and  the  lighter 
will  be  the  responsibilities  of  their  care- 
taking,  and  less  difficulty  will  be  experienced 
in  finding  suitable  accommodation  for  them 
in  respectable  homes. 

In  cases  where  the  character  is  unformed, 
the  talents  latent,  the  temperament  un- 
certain, waste  of  energy  and  disappointment 
both  to  teacher  and  to  pupil  might  be 
avoided  by  acting  on  the  advice  of  a  reliable 
and  qualified  psychologist  in  deciding  the 
industrial    training. 

Far  greater,  perhaps,  may  seem  the  pro- 
blem of  providing  occupational  opportunities 
for  those  to  whom  this  dual  handicap  comes 
in  adult  age.  Yet  among  them  there  are 
some  who — when  not  too  old — accept  this 
dispensation  of  relentless  fate  with  extra- 
ordinary courage  and  adaptability,  which 
should  win  for  them  the  esteem  and  admira- 
tion of  all.  For  not  only  have  they  to 
accustom  themselves  to  the  conditions  of 
semi-isolation  which  this  austere  limitation 
imposes  ;  not  only  have  they  to  discover  by 
entirely  new  methods  the  means  of  contri- 
buting to  their  own  maintenance,  but  by 
slow  and  painful  process  they  must  construct, 
metaphorically  speaking,  an  auditory  sub- 
way for  the  transmission  of  word-traffic 
from  the  fingers  to  the  brain.  It  is  in  this 
connection  that  greater  sympathy  and 
patience  are  called  for  on  the  part  of  their 
instructors,  and  more  especially  from  their 
deaf-blind  comrades  who,  having  learned  the 
manual  alphabet  in  their  plastic  youth,  and 
speedily  acquired  efficiency,  are  apt  to  be 
supercilious  and  to  dub  those  later  arrivals 
in  "  the  land  of  dark  silence  "  as  "  dense," 
or  "lazy,"  and,  not  too  kindly,  insinuate 
remissness  in  practising  on  their  own  hands. 
It  should  be  more  widely  known  that  this 
self-practice,  though  effecting  fluency  in 
manual  talking,  renders  no  assistance  to 
manual  reading.  The  hand  when  talking  is 
subconsciously  obeying  the  dictates  of  the 
conscious  mind,  which  does  not  need  to  be 
told  what  it  is  telling  the  fingers  to  say. 


Consequently,  by  this  means  no  impetus 
of  word-vibration  is  given  to  increase  the 
sensibility  of  this  new  hearing  capacity. 
Such  aid  must  be  given  by  the  hand  of 
another.  Even  to  the  aged  and  incompetent 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  for  doing 
whatever  is  possible  to  alleviate  their 
grievous  isolation. 

The  recreational  opportunities  for  the 
deaf-blind  are  few  and  far  between  and 
there  are  many  to  whom  their  work  is  their 
only  real  source  of  recreation,  their  refuge 
from  despair,  the  vehicle  through  which 
they  receive  the  blessing  of  Divine  solace, 
the  surest  rest  from  the  weariness  of  enforced 
idleness. 

The  educated  will  ever  delight  in  reading 
and  correspondence.  In  this  they  are 
fortunate  to  be  living  in  an  age  when  so 
many  Braille  books  and  magazines  are 
available. 

To  the  active  out-of-door  exercise  is  both 
a  recreation  and  a  constitutional  necessity, 
yet  few  are  they  who  volunteer  to  act  as 
guides  in  this  much  needed  service.  It 
should  be  obligatory  for  local  Associations 
for  the  Blind  to  provide  paid  helpers  to  visit 
these  less  fortunate  ones.  To  take  them  for 
walks,  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
exchange  visits  one  with  another,  to  arrange 
.  social  gatherings  where  they  can  enjoy 
heart-to-heart  finger-chat,  to  aid  them  to 
attend  Divine  services,  to  teach  pastime 
occupations  to  those  who  have  had  no 
previous  training,  and  to  urge  the  learning 
of  the  Moon  type  where  Braille  is  found 
to  be  too  complicated.  The  feasibility  of 
these  suggestions  is  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  in  these  days  there  are  very  few 
leisurely  people,  and  a  great  number  who 
find  it  incumbent  on  themselves  to  supple- 
ment their  slender  incomes  :  this  would  be 
one  means  of  doing  so. 

To  the  younger  generation  should  be 
given  facility  to  enjoy  the  healthy  exhilara- 
tion of  dancing,  and  here,  probably,  the 
seeing-deaf  would  be  the  best  partners,  as 
they  themselves  are  directed  in  their  steps 
by  the  action  of  time-beating  which  might 
easily  be  transmitted  by  a  system  of  dots 
and  dashes,  tapped  from  one  or  more  fingers 
without  seriously  disturbing  the  position 
of  the  guiding  hand.  Dancing  would  afford 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  acquisition  of 
agility  and  quick  response  to  guiding  pressure. 
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Adapted  cards,  dominoes,  chess,  draughts, 
etc.,  open  the  way  to  enjoyable  table  games 
with  the  animating  thrills  of  friendly  con- 
tests.    But  the  key  to  golden  opportunities 
is  in  the  hand  of  the  Minister  of  Education, 
though  he  himself  may  not  yet  realise  this 
fact.     It  may  be,  in  the  near  future,  both 
his  pleasure  and  privilege  to  turn  that  key 
and  to  fling  wide  the  door  to  far-reaching 
possibilities.     By    making    compulsory    the 
teaching  of  the  manual  alphabet  to  every 
normal  child  in  all  elementary  schools,  the 
whole  situation  would  be  revolutionised.     A 
child    of   average    ability   could   learn    this 
alphabet     within     thirty     minutes,     and    a 
weekly   practice    of   fifteen   minutes   would 
serve  to  imprint  it  indelibly  on  the  mind, 
nor  would  this  time  be  lost  even  to  the  child 
who   may    never    come   into    contact    with 
the  deaf,  for  the  practice  would  facilitate 
the  memorising  of  spelling.     There  are  other 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  suggestion  which, 
however,  are  not  germane  to  this  discussion. 
Children  in  their  innocent  sweetness,  their 
spontaneous   affection,    combined    with    in- 
telligent  finger-prattle,   would   be   as   fresh 
air  and  sunshine  to  the  many  sad  ones  who, 
in  answer  to  necessary  questions,  get  little 
more  than   "  yes  "   and   "  no,"   given  by   a 
stamp  of  the  foot,  or  an  irritating  tap  on  the 
hand,  so  harmful  to  those  whose  nerves  are 
strained     almost     to     breaking     pitch.     As 
these  children  grow  to  ages  of  more  general 
service  and  companionship,  and  later  to  the 
full  responsibilities  of  life,  how. transforming 
would  be  the  effect  on  the  world  of  the  deaf- 
blind  !     Those    dark,    depressing   clouds   of 
unutterable  loneliness  would  be  lifted,  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  accommodation  on  the 
plea    of    the    landlady's    inability    to    com- 
municate   with    them    would    be    removed, 
and  even  their  peculiarities  might  vanish, 
for   these,    more    often    than   not,    are   the 
creation   of  misunderstanding   on   the  part 
of  others  who,  failing  to  make  themselves 
understood,  are  themselves  unable  to  under- 
stand.    And    then    again,    the    peculiarities 
are  sometimes  the  result  of  severe  isolation 
and  sordid  environment,  too  long  endured. 
With    every    hand    capable    of    answering 
questions,  giving  desirable  information,  im- 
parting interesting  items  of  current  events, 
and  of  lighting  the  way  for  them  with  words 
of   kindness,    they   would   follow   the   trend 
of  daily  life  around  them  and  instead  of 


being  embittered  by  seemingly  cruel  or 
indifferent  neglect,  their  lives  would  be 
sweetened  by  the  soul-enriching  grace  of 
understanding  sympathy.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  surest  way  to  their  social  and 
spiritual  happiness  lies  in  this  direction. 
Must  they  still  wait,  crying  from  beneath 
the  altar  of  sacrificial  affliction  :  "  How  long, 
O  Lord,  how  long  ?  "  But  though  the  root 
of  this  glorious  tree  of  promise  should  be 
planted  in  the  soil  of  to-day,  its  fruits  are 
the  optimistic  dream  of  an  ideal  future,  and 
many  are  the  sad  ones  who  will  have  gone 
hence  before  its  fulfilment,  and  we  must 
think  of  more  immediate  opportunities. 

Most,  if  not  all,  recreational  opportunities 
depend  for  their  existence  on  the  sympathetic 
kindness  of  others.  Even  in  the  case  of  paid 
helpers  the  pleasure  given  and  the  assistance 
rendered  would  be  of  little  worth  if  those 
engaged  were  wholly  without  the  right 
sentiments,  and  were  actuated  solely  by  self- 
interest.  Perhaps  to  no  others  is  this  truth 
more  patent  than  to  the  deaf-blind  them- 
selves. They  have  suffered  acutely  from  the 
distressing  peculiarity  of  their  position. 
The  attitude  towards  them  of  the  public 
majority  may  be  summed  up-in  one  sentence: 
"  Poor  things ;  what  exhausting  work  to 
entertain  them  "  ;  the  hearing-blind  seldom 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  manual  alphabet 
and  express  no  desire  to  learn  it ;  the  seeing- 
deaf  seldom  have  sufficient  vocabulary  to 
make  conversation  intelligible.  Yet  in  each 
of  these  three  classes  are  individual  excep- 
tions ;  enthusiastic,  warm-hearted  sym- 
pathisers whose  devoted  service  the  recipients 
acknowledge  with  grateful  appreciation. 

But  the  ineffectual  pity,  the  indifference, 
and  the  incapacity  more  than  justifies  the 
claim  of  the  deaf-blind  for  an  individual 
society,  officered,  in  part,  by  members  drawn 
from  their  own  ranks  to  aid  in  superin- 
tending its  management.  Such  a  society 
has  been  founded  and  should  be  accepted, 
not  as  a  rival  society,  but  rather  as  an  infant 
sister  with  a  hand  outstretched  to  each 
of  the  two  older  and  stronger  societies  which, 
standing  as  guardians,  one  on  either  side, 
should  do  the  work  that  is  nearest  without 
any  question  of  overlapping.  This  Deaf- 
Blind  Society,*  which  has  for  its  emblem 
that    beautiful    atmospheric    phenomenon, 

*The  National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers'  League. — Ep. 
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the  Rainbow,  was  not  originally  intended  to 
offer  either  occupational  or  financial  assist- 
ance, its  primary  object  being  to  try  by 
practical  experience  to  discover,  and  to 
utilise,  every  possible  opportunity  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  those  who  are  bearing 
deafness  in  conjunction  with  blindness. 
They  were  not  long  in  realising  that  joy 
is  the  fruit  of  the  spirit,  and  to  possess  it 
there  must  be  soul-expanding  opportunities 
in  the  service  of  love  one  to  another  ;  and 
innumerable  are  the  ways  in  which  this 
immutable  truth  is  carried  into  effect, 
and  many  are  the  avenues  by  which  felicitous 
comradeship  finds  genuine  expression.  Some 
members  who  have  organising  capabilities 
act  as  stewards  to  other  members  in  their 
localities.  They  arrange  socials,  picnics, 
rambles,  outings,  sports,  and  winter  parties, 
and  these  gatherings  bring  very  real  pleasure 
to  these  dwellers  in  the  "  dark  silence." 

A  devout  circle  is  deriving  much  solace 
from  a  course  of  Bible  study,  conducted 
by  correspondence,  by  one  of  the  Welsh 
members.  A  young  woman,  blind  from  the 
age  of  ten  years  and  totally  deaf  for  rather 
more  than  two  years,  instead  of  sinking 
beneath  the  crushing  weight  of  the  pon- 
derous cross  has  sought  and  found  the  hidden 
treasures  beneath  it.  She  has  organised  the 
"  Floral  Friends'  Club,"  in  which  about 
45  have  been  enrolled.  The  members  of 
this  club  discard  their  own  names  and  adopt 


that  of  their  favourite  flower,  and  may  be 
whatever  age  they  please,  on  paper,  thus 
dispensing  with  formality  and  the  dis- 
crepancies of  old  age.  Each  member  must 
contribute  monthly  to  a  pass-on  magazine, 
"  The  Bouquet  "  ;  and  the  very  name  of 
this  literary  collection  and  those  of  its  con- 
tributors are  a  veritable  kaleidoscope  of 
colour  and  beauty  to  the  imagination  of 
flower-lovers.  Then,  too,  the  official  organ 
of  this  society,  "  The  Braille  Rainbow," 
which  is  rapidly  gaining  in  circulation  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  is  edited  by  one  of  its 
own  members.  The  buoyancy  and  freshness 
of  the  letters  from  the  deaf-blind,  which  fill 
its  pages,  are  a  surprise  to  all  outside  the 
community  who  are  privileged  to  read  them. 
And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  a  supreme 
effort  is  being  made  by  the  members  and 
their  friends  to  raise  funds  to  provide  a 
home  where  those  who  have  no  friends  to 
visit  may  spend  a  really  happy  holiday. 
Change  of  air  and  companionship  are  abso- 
lute necessities  to  those  whose  recreational 
opportunities  are  comparatively  so  few  and 
are  narrowed  by  such  fearful  limitations, 
and  whose  physical  condition  is  so  often 
endangered  by  nervous  strain.  Cottage 
Holiday  Homes  for  the  deaf-blind  should 
be  dotted  about  the  country  so  that  there 
could  be  always  one  within  reasonable 
travelling  distance  of  the  brave  but  sorely 
tried  members  of  the  deaf-blind  community. 


MY    EXPERIENCES    IN    A    WORKSHOP 

FOR    THE    BLIND. 


By  JOHN 

AIN  had  been  falling  relentlessly 
for  hours,  and  streams  of  water 
were  still  running  down  the 
gutters  as  I  boarded  a  tram-car 
in  the  centre  of  Bradford  on 
Monday  morning,  April  25th, 
1927.  My  journey  lay  along  a 
main  road^ which  runs  due  north  out  of  the 
City  and  when  I  left  the  tram  almost  on 
the  Borough  boundary,  I  was  confronted 
by  a  spacious,  newly  erected  building,  which 
was,  unmistakably,  the  local  Institution  for 
the  Blind. 

After  interviewing  the  general  manager, 
who  proved  to  be  a  cheerful  little  man,  I 
was  shown  up  to  the  Mat  Department,  where 


MOORE. 

I  was  destined  to  spend  a  considerable  part 
of  my  life.  The  Mat  Shop,  as  it  is  called,  is 
a  long  room,  perhaps  twenty-five  by  twelve 
yards,  containing  windows  which  open  into 
rooms  on  either  side  and  possessing  two  sky- 
lights, which  are  let  into  the  flat  roof.  As  I 
entered  the  room  I  could  hear  an  excited 
buzz  of  conversation  revolving  round  the 
result  of  the  Association  Cup  Final,  which 
had  gone  in  favour  of  Cardiff  City,  who  beat 
the  Arsenal  by  one  goal  to  nil  on  the  previous 
Saturday.  I  was,  of  course,  called  upon,  as  a 
newcomer,  to  make  some  comments  on  this 
very  important  topic,  and  when  I  showed 
both  knowledge  of  the  game  and  interest  in 
the   particular   match,    I   was   immediately 
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looked  upon  as  a  kindred  spirit,  which  is 
something  to  be  thankful  for  under  such 
circumstances. 

The  foreman,  from  whom  I  was  to  take 
orders,  was  a  small  elderly  man  with  a  very 
definite  East  Anglian  accent  and  a  very 
noticeable  partiality  to  the  consumption  of 
snuff.  He  informed  me  that  I  was  to  work 
at  a  loom  which  had  been,  until  recently, 
occupied  by  a  blind-deaf  man  who  was 
at  that  time  lying  in  the  hospital  in  a  very 
critical  condition. 

I  had  not  been  working  very  long  before 
I  noticed  that  the  men  on  either  side  of  me 
were  considerably  over  fifty  years  of  age. 
On  making  enquiries,  I  found  that  my 
comrade  on  the  left  had  been  an  engineer ; 
his  knowledge  of  mathematics  was  amazing, 
but  he  suffered  from  a  nervous  disability 
which  caused  him  to  stammer  rather  fre- 
quently, thus  limiting  his  conversation  to  an 
occasional  monosyllable.  The  poor  old 
fellow  had  lost  his  sight  during  the  war,  as  a 
result  of  an  accident  in  an  engineering  shop, 
and  he  was  still  almost  afraid  to  move  with- 
out assistance. 

The  man  on  my  right  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  handicapped  blind  worker  I  have  ever 
met.  He  was  a  tall  fair-haired  fellow  of 
about  fifty-five,  his  whole  nervous  system 
was  in  a  ruinous  state,  and,  besides  being 
totally  blind,  he  had  lost  two  fingers  on  the 
left  hand.  The  other  side  of  the  room  was 
occupied  by  two  men,  one  of  which 
was  a  pale-faced  chap  in  his  forties,  who,  in 
addition  to  blindness,  suffered  from  a 
twisted  knee,  which  gave  him  considerable 
pain,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  for 
a  mat-maker  to  use  his  feet  continually  while 
working  a  loom.  The  other  man  was  a  tall, 
clumsily  built  fellow,  a  little  older  than 
myself.  His  voice  could  be  heard  easily 
above  the  din  of  the  machine  which  is  used 
for  the  trimming  of  mats.  When  he  burst 
forth  into  song,  the  items  alternated  between 
that  well-known  hymn  "  Count  Your  Bless- 
ings," and  the  old-time  ballad  "  Bluebells 
I'll  Gather."  These  attempts  at  providing 
entertainment,  instead  of  contributing  to 
the  spiritual  well-being  of  his  fellows,  only 
caused  them  to  use  adjectives  which  suggested 
that  the  question  of  eternal  salvation  was 
utterly  obscured  from  their  minds. 

During  those  first  few  weeks  which  I  spent 
at  the  Bradford  Institution  I  was  impressed 


most  of  all  by  the  way  in  which  my  fellow 
workers  were  obliged  to  race  against  time. 
Until  now,  I  had  enjoyed  the  shelter  of  an 
excellent  school.  I  had  not  as  yet  been 
brought  up  against  the  realities  of  life.  It 
may  readily  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  I 
was  awestruck  when  I  saw  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life  what  was  meant  by  the  term 
"  Struggle  for  existence."  The  men  around 
me  were  paid  according  to  output;  they 
received  pre-war  trade  union  rates  of  pay, 
plus  sixty  per  cent,  which  was  added 
because  of  the  increased  cost  of  living.  In 
addition  they  received  an  augmentation  of 
one  pound  as  compensation  for  blindness, 
but  for  every  shilling  earned  above  a  pound, 
twopence  was  deducted  from  the  augmenta- 
tion, and  from  every  shilling  earned  above 
thirty,  threepence  was  deducted.  Perhaps 
the  worst  feature  of  "  piece  work,"  was  the 
fact  that  it  made  the  phrase  "  Survival  of 
the  fittest  "  a  living  reality.  Sums  of 
money  which  could  be  earned  with  ease  by 
vigorous  healthy  youths  like  myself  had  to 
be  obtained  by  older  men  and  those  more 
seriously  handicapped  at  a  cost  almost 
heart-breaking  to  witness.  Because  of  the 
fact  that  the  men  were  required  to  work 
from  one  o'clock  p.m.  to  six,  they  were 
allowed  to  stop  for  a  smoke  and  a  cup  of 
tea  at  four  o'clock.  The  younger  and  more 
capable  men  always  took  full  advantage  of 
this  welcome  recess,  but  the  two  poor  old 
fellows  who  worked  on  either  side  of  me 
were  bound  to  keep  their  noses  to  the  grind- 
stone, and  even  then  their  wages  never 
reached  the  level  of  the  other  men. 

I  shall  never  forget  an  incident  which 
occurred  on  a  particular  Thursday  morning 
back  in  1928.  Thursday  was  the  day  on 
which  we  booked  our  week's  work,  and  the 
men  used  to  race  like  creatures  possessed  on 
those  days,  in  order  to  get  as  many  mats 
finished  as  possible.  I  was  working  steadily 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  other  machines, 
when  suddenly  I  heard  a  violent  curse  on 
my  left.  Jumping  from  my  loom,  I  found 
my  old  companion  sitting  on  his  footboard 
rocking  to  and  fro  clasping  his  forehead  with 
both  hands.  The  severe  shock  from  which 
he  was  obviously  suffering  had  caused  his 
stammering  to  be  more  evident  and  several 
minutes  elapsed  before  I  could  ascertain 
what  had  happened.  When  at  last  I  got  an 
intelligible  answer,  I  found  that  the  old  man 
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had  dropped  his  knife,  he  had  shouted  for 
assistance,  but  no  one  had  heard.  Not  being 
able  to  afford  to  lose  any  more  valuable  time, 
he  had  got  down  from  his  loom  in  a  great 
hurry  and  knocked  his  head  very  violently 
against  a  shaft  of  iron  which  worked  the 
loom. 

Bickering  and  dissension  were  the  order 
of  the  day  among  the  men  at  that  time.  It 
often  happened  that  the  best  paid  jobs 
needed  the  least  amount  of  energy,  and  this 
caused  dissatisfaction  among  those  who  were 
unable  to  span  the  very  wide  mats.  Nasty 
personal  quarrels  often  took  place,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  reasonableness  of  the  more 
far-sighted  fellows,  more  serious  conse- 
quences might  have  resulted. 

1929  was  a  very  memorable  year  for  more 
than  one  reason.  The  Committee  which 
governed  the  Institution,  in  spite  of  every 
kind  of  activity,  had  been  for  a  long  time 
unable  to  raise  enough  money  by  voluntary 
methods  to  carry  on  the  undertaking.  The 
Local  Authority  had  been  for  years  handing 
over  large  sums,  and  everybody  concerned 
realised  that  this  state  of  affairs  could  not 
last  much  longer.  Large  stocks  of  goods 
were  accumulating,  due  to  general  depression 
in  trade,  and  everybody  knew  that  it  was 
sheer  madness  to  allow  the  men  to  go  on 
making  goods  for  stock  indefinitely,  urged 
on  by  the  piece-work  drive.  In  September, 
therefore,  it  was  decided  that  the  men  should 
work  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  with  two  hours 
for  lunch,  and  that  they  should  receive 
wages  based  on  an  average  of  the  last 
month's  earnings.  . 

It  was  now  obvious  to  all  of  us,  that  the 
dog-fight  of  piecework  had  at  last  come  to 
an  end.  In  June,  1930,  a  definite  standard 
rate  of  wages  was  established,  and  in  April, 
1931,  the  whole  undertaking  was  taken  over 
by  the  Municipality. 

From  that  time,  an  almost  incredible 
change  came  over  the  men.  That  awful 
race  against  time  ceased  to  be  the  most 
important  factor.  The  quality  of  the  goods 
produced  improved  beyond  all  recognition 
and  the  performance  of  the  daily  task  became 
congenial  instead  of  being  the  cause  of 
anxiety  and  hardship.  Those  who  favour 
the  system  of  piecework  in  its  application  to 
blind  people  are,  of  course,  always  ready  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  should  this  system  be 
abolished,  the  workers  will  become  guilty  of 


malingering.  I  can  say  with  truth  and  from 
experience  that  this  is  very  rarely  the  case. 
We  must,  however,  remember  that  man  is, 
after  all,  only  human.  He  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  work  as  hard  when  he  is  in  receipt 
of  a  standard  income  and  no  sensible  board 
of  management  would  expect  him  to  do  so. 

The  regular  and  much  improved  standard 
of  life  thus  afforded  to  the  workers  has 
caused  a  very  marked  change,  which  is 
perhaps  most  noticeable  when  social  functions 
are  held.  Only  the  other  day,  while  taking 
part  in  the  annual  excursion  to  the  seaside, 
I  was  much  impressed  by  the  difference  in 
the  dress,  demeanour,  and  geniality  of  my 
fellows  as  compared  with  their  bearing  when 
I  first  took  part  in  an  event  of  this  kind 
eight  years  ago. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  danger  to  this  long- 
dreamed-of  system  is  the  fact  that  new- 
comers, not  knowing  of  the  hardships  which 
preceded  it,  may  fail  to  realise  how  lucky 
they  really  are.  If,  therefore,  these  lines 
should  attract  the  attention  of  some  such 
person,  or  should  they  meet  the  eye  of  the 
well-intentioned  blind  welfare  worker  who, 
without  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  is 
favourably  disposed  towards  the  piecework 
system,  then  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  accom- 
plished a  real  and  lasting  service  to  those  of 
mv  fellows  with  whom  I  am  best  acquainted . 

PERSONALIA 

The  following  have  been  elected  members 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  :  Dr.  S.  J.  C.  Holden, 
appointed  by  the  County  Councils'  Associa- 
tion as  its  representative  in  place  of  Dr.  J. 
Middleton  Martin,  resigned  ;  Councillor 
J.  W.  Catlow,  appointed  by  the  Association 
of  Education  Committees  as  its  representa- 
tive in  place  of  Dr.  Percival  Sharp,  resigned; 
and  Alderman  D.  P.  Charlesworth, 
appointed  by  the  North-Western  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind  as  its  representative 
in  place  of  Mr.  W.  Bateman,  resigned. 

Mr.  Ben  Sawyer,  President  of  the  Barns- 
ley  and  District  Butchers'  Association, 
has  been  presented  with  a  handsome  silver 
cigarette  case,  suitably  inscribed,  by  a  number 
of  voluntary  workers  for  the  blind  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  splendid  service  rendered  by  him 
to  the  cause. 
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Bullseye  for  Blind  Rifleman.— Mr.  F.  Perkins, 
of  32,  Chaucer  Road,  Ashford,  Middlesex, 
recently  spent  a  day  with  his  old  regiment, 
and  when  on  the  range  he  expressed  a  desire 
to  have  a  rifle  to  his  shoulder  once  more.  He 
obtained  permission  to  shoot,  and  laid  down  at 
400  yards.  An  aim  corrector  was  placed  on  his 
rifle  and  an  ex-musketry  instructor  put  him  on 
the  target  by  verbal  instruction.  When  he 
was  on  the  "  bull  "  he  had  to  hold  the  rifle 
quite  still  whilst  pressing  the  trigger,  and  the 
result  of  seven  shots  was  as  follows  : — miss, 
miss,  outer,  miss,  miss,  outer,  bullseye.  Mr. 
Perkins  says  that  to  him  it  was  a  wonderful 
experiment,  as  he  could  not  see  the  faintest 
trace  of  the  rifle  he  was  holding. 

New  Book  by  Blinded  Soldier. — Captain  W.  J. 
Voss,  formerly  of  Queensland,  who  was  blinded 
in  the  war  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  is  having 
his  book,  "  The  Light  of  the  Mind,"  published 
this  month. 

New  Zealand  Blind  Dance  Band.— Sir  Clutha 
Mackenzie,  Director  of  the  New  Zealand  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  contributes  an  interesting 
article  on  the  dance  band  of  blind  players  which 
was  started  in  New  Zealand  in  1927.  Last  year, 
this  band  fulfilled  no  fewer  than  127  engage- 
ments. From  five  to  eight  players  are  sent  out 
for  dance  work — piano,  saxophone,  trumpet, 
trombone,  drum,  banjo,  bass  and  piano-accor- 
dion. '  Training  by  ear  will  get  the  band 
nowhere,"  says  Sir  Clutha,  "Braille  music  must 
be  used  ;  nor  will  an  hour's  practice  a  week  be 
of  any  value.  Our  bandmaster  takes  practice 
or  gives  individual  instruction  for  15  hours 
weekly  and  spends  further  time  transcribing 
the  Braille  parts.  Each  member  must  attend 
to  his  individual  practice  and  take  the  whole 
job  seriously.  The  giving  of  second-rate  shows 
must  be  strictly  avoided." 

Blind  Labour  Candidate  for  Parliament. — The 

East  Aberdeenshire  Labour  Party  has  un- 
animously re-adopted  Mr.  Frederick  Martin, 
a  blind  man,  as  prospective  candidate  for  East 
Aberdeen,  which  he  contested  in  1924  and  1931. 

Blind  Accordion  Player  in  Coliseum  Contest.— 

Mr.  Jim  Marshall,  a  blind  accordion  player  of 
Poplar,  won  second  prize  in  a  recent  radio 
contest  in  which  amateur  crooners,  pianists, 
violinists,  yodlers,  guitarists  and  banjoists 
competed  at  the  Coliseum. 

Moscow  Chess  Conquerors.— Nine  blind  chess 


players  from  Moscow  have  defeated  another 
blind  team  from  Leningrad,  when  the  tourna- 
ment was  played. 

Successes  at  the  National  Eisteddfod. — Miss 
B.  Simon,  one  of  the  five  war-blinded  women 
under  the  care  of  St.  Dunstan's,  was  the  winner 
of  a  competition  open  to  all  blind  knitters  at 
the  National  Eisteddfod  of  Wales. 

Trainees  of  the  Bucks  Association  for  the 
Blind  have  been  remarkably  successful  at  the 
Eisteddfod.  Five  prizes  were  awarded  to  Miss 
Annie  Timms,  New  Bradwell,  for  crochet  work  ; 
Miss  Dora  Westcott,  Chesham,  for  knitting  ; 
L.  Allen,  Slough,  for  plaited  straw  bags  ;  W.  T. 
Peddle,  Hughenden  Valley,  and  Arthur  Hall, 
Mentmore  (equal  first),  for  bags.  Of  12  first 
prizes  awarded,  no  fewer  than  five  came  to  Bucks. 

Blind  Boys'  "  Hike  "  of  800  Miles.— Arthur 
Schwenk  and  Roy  Gravel,  aged  20  and  17 
respectively,  and  both  totally  blind,  have  made 
their  way  in  trains,  cars  and  on  foot  all  the  800 
miles  from  South  Bend,  Indiana,  to  New  York, 
says  Reuter.  The  two  boys  hope  to  make  their 
mark  in  an  amateur  night  on  the  wireless  and 
thus  to  enter  the  theatrical  profession.  Their 
instrument  is  the  accordion  and  they  orchestrate 
their  own  tunes  by  means  of  the  Braille  music 
system. . 

Blind    Organist's    Broadcast    Recital.  —  Mr. 

Harold  Uttley,  F.R.C.O.,  the  blind  organist  at 
Northgate  End  Unitarian  Chapel,  Halifax, 
broadcast  a  recital  last  month  from  Huddersfield 
Town  Hall. 

A  Notable  Blind  Horticulturist. — Many  people 
are  flocking  from  Glasgow  each  week-end  to  see 
the  garden  cultivated  by  Mr.  David  Barrie, 
of  Greenhill  Cottage,  Condorrat.  Although 
he  is  blind,  Mr.  Barrie  is  one  of  the  best-known 
horticulturists  in  Scotland. 

He  has  a  remarkable  sense  for  the  best  spots 
in  his  garden  for  sun  and  for  the  right  places 
to  set  flowers  which  need  shade.  He  is  always 
cheerful  and  he  is  known  throughout  the  district 
for  his  helpful  advice  to  amateur  gardeners. 

Blind  Film  Actors. — Early  in  June,  the  Bureau 
of  Business  Guidance  and  Placement,  run  by  the 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  received  a  call  for  about  200  blind 
men,  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30,  or  who 
could  qualify  for  that  age,  to  work  on  a  picture 
under  production  at  United  Artists  Studios. 
Obviously,  this  was  a  pretty  large  order,  owing 
in  part  to  the  age  limitation.  But  the  demand 
was  satisfactorily  met,  and  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  local  blind  correspondingly  improved. 
The  picture,  "  The  Dark  Angel,"  is  woven 
around  the  life  of  a  young  British  officer,  blinded 
in  the  World  War. 
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BOOKS   IN    CLEAR    TYPE. 

HE  two  Clear  Type  Readers  for  the  use  of  Partially  Sighted  Children,  issued 
by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  have  been  warmly  welcomed  by  Directors 
and  Secretaries  of  Education  throughout  Great  Britain.  The  number  of 
applications  for  copies  of  the  Readers  has  been  considerable  and  is  daily  in- 
creasing. These  copies  are  required  for  use  in  schools  or  classes  for  partially 
sighted  children  in  order  that  the  Readers  may  be  thoroughly  tested  in  actual 
practice.  The  result  of  these  tests  is  awaited  with  interest.  The  size  and 
quality  of  the  types  used,  the  shade  of  the  ink,  the  shape  of  the  page,  the  length  of  the  lines,  the 
space  between  the  lines,  the  surface  and  tint  of  the  paper,  the  change  from  one  form  of  type  to 
another,  the  nature  of  the  reading  matter — these  are  all  points  on  which  the  opinions  of  teachers, 
formed  after  actual  experience  of  the  Readers,  should  be  forthcoming.  The  specimen  Readers 
were  produced  after  careful  consideration  of  the  recommendations  made  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Inquiry  into  Problems  relating  to  Partially  Sighted  Children  and  after  consul- 
tation with  technical  experts  on  printing,  but  "  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating," 
and  it  may  be  that  several  features  of  the  Readers  can  be  improved. 

The  interest  shown  in  the  project  is  most  satisfactory,  and  fully  justifies  the 
experiment.  It  is  evident  that  a  large  number  of  people  in  this  country  feel  very  acutely 
the  need  for  an  adequate  supply  of  literature  which  can  be  read  by  partially  sighted  children 
in  schools  and  of  literature  which  they  can  go  on  enjoying  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  We  are 
behind  America  in  this  respect,  as  the  Clear  Type  Publishing  Committee,  Upper  Montclair, 
New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  has  already  published  a  quantity  of  books,  mainly  in  24-point  type, 
specially  for  people  with  defective  vision,  and  it  is  fully  time  that  a  regular  supply  of  such  books 
was  ensured  in  this  country. 

Interest  in  the  matter  must,  however,  be  expressed  and  pressed  at  every  opportunity, 
because  the  question  at  present  is  not  whether  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  to  take  a 
hand  in  publishing  Clear  Type  books  but  whether  there  is  a  demand  which  can  be  met  from  a 
commercial  source  of  supply.  The  object  of  the  Institute  in  issuing  these  specimens  is  to 
arouse  or  spur  that  interest,  and  then,  if  it  is  justified  in  so  doing,  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  a 
firm  of  publishers  the  existence  of  a  field  for  a  new  venture.  The  Schools  for  the  Blind  are  best 
fitted  to  accentuate  the  scope  and  permanence  of  the  field,  as  they  can  calculate  their  present 
and  estimate  their  future  needs,  but  there  must  be  a  large  number  of  adults  with  weak  or 
failing  sight  who  would  regularly  purchase  books  in  Clear  Type  if  the  right  kind  of  books  were 
available  at  a  moderate  price. 

It  is  possible  that  the  need,  however  acute  in  schools  and  classes  for  the  partially  blind 
and  amongst  adults  with  defective  vision,  may  not  be  sufficiently  large  to  justify  a  commercial 
venture.  If  such  be  the  case,  the  National  Institute  will  no  doubt  then  consider  how  far 
it  can  go  in  formulating  a  scheme  for  the  provision  of  Clear  Type  books  as  a  function  of  a 
charitable  body  supported  by  funds  subscribed  for  the  relief  of  blindness. 

A  point  which  will  have  to  be  considered  in  this  connection  is  a  fact  which  will  probably 
astonish  many  of  our  readers.  According  to  the  Board  of  Education's  Report  for  1934,  of  the 
3,968  pupils  between  the  ages  of  2  and  16  (and  over)  in  Schools  for  the  Blind  on  31st  March, 
1934,  1,672  were  taught  Braille  and  2,296  were  not  taught  Braille.  We  cannot  enter  here 
into  the  "  whys  and  wherefores  "  of  this  astonishing  fact,  but  if  amongst  the  2,296  there  are 
pupils  with  sufficient  sight  to  read  Clear  Type  books,  then  every  effort  must  be  made  to  reduce, 
in  this  direction,  the  great  number  of  children  who  will  leave  Schools  for  the  Blind  unable  to 
read  at  all  and  deprived  of  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  self-instruction  and  recreation. 

The  Editor. 
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SPORTS    AND    GAMES 
AT    WORCESTER    COLLEGE. 

Season  1934-35. 


THE  policy  which  the  Head- 
master of  Worcester  College 
has  pursued  for  over  twenty 
years  of  selecting  sports  and 
games  in  which  blindness, 
total  or  partial,  is  not  an 
insuperable  obstacle,  and 
bringing  them  to  a  high  seeing  standard,  can 
best  be  justified  by  the  bare  recital  of  the 
achievements  of  the  College  clubs  during 
the  season  just  ended. 

The  record  is,  without  any  reference  to 
the  special  difficulties  which  the  boys  and 
the  coaches  have  to  face,  one  of  which  any 
school  of  fifty  boys  can  justly  be  proud. 
.The  College's  opponents  are  not  scratch 
teams  or  third  rate  clubs.  The.  rowing  is 
done,  not  in  half  out-rigged  tub  boats  with 
fixed  seats,  but  in  shell  eights  and  fully  out- 
rigged  racing  fours  with  sliding  seats.  The 
swimming  and  running  involve  no  special 
contraptions,  and  all  times  and  distances 
are  judged  entirely  by  sighted  standards. 

And,  at  long  last,  the  responsible  Press 
now  report  Worcester's  performances  merely 
as  those  of  one  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
England,  without  making  any  reference  to 
the  handicap  under  which  the  boys  work. 

Rowing. 

At  Monmouth  Regatta  the  College  IV  in 
the  second  round  beat  Hereford  R.C.,  who 
had  beaten  Royal  Chester  R.C.  in  the 
first.  In  the  semi-final  they  lost  to  Mon- 
mouth, who  subsequently  won  the  final  with 
ease.  At  Gloucester  Regatta  the  College 
'A"  crew  beat  Monmouth  R.C.  in  the  second 
round  and  Hereford  R.C.  in  the  semi-final. 
In  the  final  they  lost  to  Ross  R.C,  a  much 
heavier  crew,  against  a  strong  head  wind, 
by  one  length.  The  College  "B"  crew, 
consisting  of  one  man  from  the  Second  IV 
and  three  from  the  third,  lost  a  good  race  by 
one  length  to  Wycliffe  College  first  IV. 

At  Worcester  Regatta  in  the  race  for  the 
Jubilee  Vase,  for  which  there  were  competi- 
tors from  all  over  England,  the  College 
beat  the  holders,  Burton  Leander,  who  had 


previously  beaten  Clifton  R.C  In  the  semi- 
final the  College  defeated  the  powerful 
Leicester  crew.  In  the  final,  after  a  gruelling 
race,  their  much  heavier  opponents,  Boston 
R.C,  just  got  home  by  a  short  half  length. 

At  Marlow  Regatta  the  College  VIII  lost 
a  good  race  to  Selwyn  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Henley  Town,  after  leading  for  the  first 
minute. 

At  the  College  two-day  Regatta  there 
were  on  the  water  two  eights,  eight  fours, 
eight  pairs  and  a  swarm  of  scullers. 

Swimming. 

The  College  had  a  match  with  the 
Worcester  Royal  Grammar  School,  a  strong 
swimming  school  of  over  450  boys.  The 
College  won  by  five  events  to  four,  taking 
the  two  lengths  free  style,  the  two  lengths 
breast  stroke  (first  and  second  places),  the 
diving,  the  junior  two  lengths  free  style  and 
the  junior  diving.  The  Grammar  School 
won  the  senior  and  junior  relay  races,  the 
junior  breast  stroke  (by  a  touch)  and  the 
plunging. 

Against  the  Worcester  City  Police  S.C, 
the  College  won  by  3  J  events  to  i|,  winning 
the  two  lengths  free  style,  the  two  lengths 
breast  stroke  and  the  relay  race  and  losing 
the  plunging.     The  diving  was  a  dead-heat. 

Against  the  Joint  Railways  S.C  the  College 
won  by  six  events  to  one. 

Track. 

At  the  College  Sports  the  100  yards  was 
won  in  ill  seconds,  one  of  the  heats  being 
won  in  11  seconds. 

Field. 

The  senior  discus  throwing  was  won  with 
117  ft.  4  in.,  a  distance  beaten  by  only  two 
other  Public  Schools.  The  junior  discus  was 
won  with  97  ft.  6  in. 

E.  L.  Ramsay  represented  the  College  at 
the  International  Public  Schools  Sports  at 
the  White  City  in  the  Discus  event,  and  was 
placed  in  the  first  ten  of  48  competitors. 
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Chess. 

The  College  first  team  won  the  Senior 
Club's  Championship  of  Worcestershire  with- 
out losing  a  match,  and  also  the  Public 
Schools  Championship  for  the  seventeenth 
time.  The  third  and  fourth  teams  finished 
at  the  head  of  the  Worcester  and  District 
League  for  Junior  Clubs,  the  third  team 
taking  the  Championship  for  the  third  year 
in  succession.  The  second  team  twice 
defeated  heavily  the  first  team  of  the  next 
strongest  Public  School  team  in  the  county. 

Worcester  College  is  particularly  fortunate 
in  possessing  a  splendid  lot  of  coaches, 
provided  by  the  Staff  and  the  Headmaster's 
sons.  The  head  coaches  are  :  for  rowing, 
Mr.  L.  C.  R.  Balding  of  Radley  and  B.N.C., 


Oxford,  O.U.B.C.,  and  Leander  ;  for  swim- 
ming, the  Headmaster,  an  old  county 
swimmer  and  diver  of  great  experience  ;  for 
field  and  track  sports,  Mr.  Duncan  Clarke, 
the  Oxford  Blue  and  International ;  and  for 
chess,  Mr.  R.  W.  Bonham,  a  former  champion 
of  Oxford  University,  of  Worcestershire  and 
the  Midlands,  and  the  Headmaster,  who  is 
captain  of  the  County  Team  and  an  ex- 
champion  of  Worcestershire. 

#         &         ^         % 

Several  adapted  games,  such  as  cricket, 
football,  hockey,  and  hand-ball,  are  played, 
but  as  they  are  merely  good  fun  and  not  the 
real  thing  they  are  not  recognised  as  school 
games,  and  are,  of  course,  excluded  from  this 
summary. 


BRITISH  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

XIII. 

Incorporated  Association  for  Promoting  the  General   Welfare 

of  the  Blind. 

1856. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


IN  the  research  work  that  has  been 
undertaken  in  order  to  provide  material 
for  the  writing  of  these  articles  the 
value  of  the  voluntary  system  has 
been  demonstrated  in  a  thousand  and 
one  ways.  It  is  so  easy  to  say  that 
this  system  "  is  a  hopeless  failure," 
but  such  a  conclusion  is  rarely  reached  by 
those  who  are  most  competent  to  express  an 
opinion  by  reason  either  of  their  investiga- 
tions or  of  their  practical  knowledge.  As  we 
have  pointed  out  upon  other  occasions,  the 
present  position  of  blind  welfare  work  in 
this  country  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
initiative  and  enterprise  of  early  pioneers 
and  philanthropists.  They  saw  the  need  for 
rendering  assistance  and  with  such  means  as 
were  available  applied  themselves  diligently 
to  the  service  of  handicapped  people,  thereby 
laying  the  foundations  for  a  more  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  work  than  their  limited 
resources  could  ever  have  contemplated. 

The  Incorporated  Association  for  Promo- 
ting the  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind  is  one 
of  those  organisations  that  owe  their  existence 
to  a  generous-minded  lady,  Miss  Elizabeth 


Gilbert,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1826. 
Miss  Gilbert  was  the  daughter  of  a  former 
Master  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  sub- 
sequently inducted  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Chichester.  She  became  blind  at  three  years 
of  age  as  the  result  of  scarlet  fever,  and 
although  she  doubtless  did  not  experience 
any  great  disadvantages  in  her  early  educa- 
tion, owing  to  her  birth  and  position,  the 
limitations  of  the  blind  poor  by  contrast 
with  her  own  privileges  must  have  influenced 
her  later  in  life,  when  she  began  to  take  such 
an  intense  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
of   London. 

What  may  properly  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  first  home  workers'  schemes  in  the 
country  was  initiated  by  Miss  Gilbert  in  1854, 
when  seven  blind  home  workers  were  in- 
structed and  employed,  though  the  remuner- 
ation must  have  been  very  scanty.  We  are 
told  that  an  office  was  rented  in  a  cellar  in 
New  Turnstile,  Holborn,  at  a  cost  of  is.  6d. 
per  week,  and  that  a  blind  instructor  and 
manager,  Mr.  W.  Hanks  Levy,  was  paid  the 
munificent  salary  of  2s.  6d.  per  week,  with 
a    small    percentage    commission    on    sales. 
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In  1855  new  premises  were  taken  in  South 
Row,  now  known  as  Euston  Road,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  Association  for 
Promoting  the  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
was  formed.  In  1859  Queen  Victoria 
became  Patron  of  the  Institution,  but  in  the 
years  1861  to  1862  the  Association  was 
faced  with  considerable  financial  difficulties. 
The  late  W.  E.  Gladstone  came  to  the  rescue, 
however,  and  not  only  became  a  subscriber 
himself,  but  induced  many  of  his  friends  to 
render  financial  assistance.  In  1866  show- 
rooms were  opened  in  Oxford  Street,  the 
Euston  Road  premises  being  retained  as  a 
workshop.  In  this  year,  too,  a  novel  depar- 
ture was  made  ;  the  Association  undertook 
to  send  out  peripatetic  teachers  to  towns  and 
villages  where  blind  persons  resided,  so  long 
as  arrangements  could  be  made  for  the 
payment  of  necessary  expenses.  These 
teachers  gave  instructions  in  handicrafts, 
and  for  some  time  the  central  organisation 
undertook  the  responsibility  for  selling  the 
products  manufactured  in  this  home  workers' 
scheme. 

In  1876  enlarged  premises  were  occupied 
at  26,  Berners  Street,  and  an  additional 
number  of  blind  persons  were  subsequently 
employed.  In  1880  the  late  Mr.  William 
Gardner  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  £10,000  to 
the  Association.  Five  years  later  the 
Association  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  death 
of  Miss  Elizabeth  Gilbert.  She  had  given 
many  years  of  devoted  service  to  the 
organisation,  in  addition  to  providing  sub- 
stantial financial  help  and  securing  similar 
assistance  from  relatives  and  friends.  As  we 
have  already  indicated,  the  late  Miss  Gilbert 
was  responsible  for  establishing  the  organisa- 
tion and  her  death  was  a  great  loss.  The 
year  1890  saw  further  extensions  to  the 
premises,  the  present  site  in  Tottenham 
Court  Road  being  secured,  and  building 
operations  commenced.  The  new  head- 
quarters of  the  Association  were  ready  for 
occupation  three  years  later,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  following  year  the  cost  of  the  new 
building  had  been  fully  discharged.  The 
management,  however,  speedily  began  to 
experience  difficulties  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  not  anticipated  that  the  costs 
of  conducting  the  Institution  would  prove  to 
be  such  a  heavy  burden ;  moreover,  the 
number  of  employees  had  steadily  increased, 
and  over  100  men  and  women  were  now 


employed.  By  good  management  the  Direc- 
tors weathered  the  storm  and  subsequently 
succeeded  in  placing  the  organisation  on  a 
more  satisfactory  financial  basis.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Association 
supplied  all  the  mats  and  many  other  articles 
on  Board  H.M.S.  "  Ophir,"  the  ship  which 
carried  the  Prince  of  Wales,  later  King 
Edward  VII,  on  his  world  tour  in  1897-98.   • 

Much  has  been  written  from  time  to  time 
about  the  position  of  the  various  retail 
shops  associated  with  agencies  for  the  blind. 
The  one  situate  in  Tottenham  Court  Road 
occupies  an  ideal  situation  and  for  many 
years  has  been  a  source  of  considerable 
profit  to  the  management  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  it  provides  an  establishment  in  a 
central  position  that  is  capable  of  competing 
with  other  emporiums  and  can  dispose  of  a 
variety  of  commodities,  the  profits  from  which 
go  into  the  central  fund  of  the  Institution. 
Being  so  situate  in  a  great  shopping  centre, 
it  enjoys  a  condition  of  prosperity  which 
few  institutions  are  privileged  to  secure. 
Need  we  here  recall  the  fact  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  County  of  London  in  1931  was 
stated  to  be  4,397,003  and  the  rateable  value 
for  the  same  period  £59,679,234,  the  area 
being  116.95  square  miles?  In  the  heart  of 
this  environment,  then,  is  to  be  found  the 
Incorporated  Association  for  Promoting  the 
General  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

The  Association  received  its  certificate  of 
incorporation  in  191 1,  and  eight  years  later 
an  addition  to  the  premises  was  made  by 
securing  the  adjoining  property.  In  1927  anew 
workshop  was  opened  in  Fitzroy  Place,  Euston 
Rd.,  the  numbers  employed  at  that  time  being 
130  workers  and  pupils,  26  typists,  porters, 
etc.  There  were  also  44  old  employees 
receiving  pensions.  The  following  figures 
show  a  record  of  progress  which  is  not  ex- 
celled by  any  other  organisation  for  the 
blind  in  Britain  : — ■ 


Year. 

1929-30 

i930-3i 
1931-32 

1932-33 
1933-34 
1934-35 


Economic 
Earnings. 

£ 
6,403 

7.271 
6,027 

5.954 
6,665 

7.J50 


Augmentation 
of  Wages. 

£ 
6,045 
6,093 
5.893 
5.683 
5.674 
6,877 


Sales. 

£ 

37.198 
37.223 
30,760 
30,124 
32,925 
35.496 


The  foregoing  paragraphs  present  a  brief 
but  interesting  record  of  a  great  voluntary 
institution  whose  foundations  have  been 
well  and  truly  laid. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE 

BLIND. 

Extracts  from  an  Address  by  MRS.  JOHN  G.  BENNETT,  Home  Work  Instructor,  Philadelphia 
Branch,  Delivered  at  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 

{Reprinted  from  "THE  SEER.") 


AVING  been  asked  to  speak 
on  Occupational  Employ- 
ment of  the  Blind,  I  have 
assumed  it  to  be  homework 
given  to  blind  persons,  not 
sufficient  in  quantity  to  be 
.self  -  supporting,  but  as 
straight  occupation  for  the  beneficial  results 
that  come  from  the  use  of  idle  hours.  I 
would  like  to  include  "  Occupational 
Therapy  "  under  "  Occupational  Employ- 
ment of  the  Blind,"  the  former  being  used 
where  there  is  need  of  a  therapeutic  applica- 
tion, such  as  in  newly  blinded  cases. 

Blind  persons  in  their  homes  include  those 
held  there  by  household  duties,  by  some 
handicap  other  than  blindness,  and  those 
lacking  the  means  of  a  guide.  The  Depart- 
ment can  also  aid  trained  blind  persons, 
unable  to  find  employment  in  their  specific 
field.  We  also  found  for  newly  blinded 
persons  that  by  taking  something  in  to  them, 
we  could  give  them  a  renewed  sense  of 
independence  and  confidence  to  go  out  and 
find  greater  things  to  conquer.  This,  of 
course,  can  only  be  accomplished  by  frequent 
visiting.  We  believe  worthy  results  are 
shown  by  the  method  we  use  in  regular 
visiting,  although  many  results  are  not  the 
kind  that  can  be  included  in  a  financial  report 
of  our  work. 

The  method  we  have  developed  gives  us  a 
visit  to  each  worker  every  three  weeks. 
Because  of  Philadelphia's  vast  area,  we 
divided  our  workers  into  three  geographical 
groups.  The  work  for  one  group  is  cut  out, 
or  otherwise  prepared  in  the  office  during 
the  week,  and  on  Friday,  the  regular  day, 
we  start  on  one  of  our  trips.  We  distribute 
this  and  collect  the  completed  work,  which 
is  later  carefully  inspected  in  the  office. 
The  blind  workers  are  paid  at  this  time  for 
their  finished  work,  with  the  knowledge  that 
should  anything,  on  inspection,  prove  un- 
satisfactory, adjustment  will  be  made  at 
the  next  regular  visit. 


May  I  express  the  great  value  of  these 
regular  contacts  with  blind  persons  in  their 
homes,  as  compared  with  mailing  the  work 
to  them  ?  We  find  they  look  forward  to  the 
visits,  and  during  these  visits  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  boost  any  lagging  spirits. 
This  goes  far  in  their  turning  out  the  high 
quality  work  we  demand. 

In  regard  to  the  two  major  divisions  of 
our  work,  "  straight  occupation  "  and  "  occu- 
pational therapy,"  I  will  first  discuss 
"  occupational  therapy  "  which,  in  the  strict- 
est sense,  covers  the  fewest  of  our  cases. 
Those  persons,  who  are  approached  in  this 
way,  are  newly  blinded  persons  and  blind 
persons  greatly  depressed  with  a  feeling  of 
incapability.  One  cannot  make  fixed  rules 
for  teaching  "  the  blind  "  as  a  group,  as 
each  throws  a  different  problem  before  you. 
This  is  found  in  the  greatest  degree  with 
newly  blinded  persons,  who  practically  dare 
you  to  refute  their  helplessness — and  you 
must  ;  but  simply,  and  with  the  assurance 
that  they  can  surmount  the  obstacles  before 
them. 

The  usual  procedure  in  these  occupational 
therapy  cases  is  to  make  friendly  visits  in 
order  to  determine  their  interests  before 
blindness,  and  to  obtain  a  definite  idea  of 
their  personality.  With  this  knowledge,  you 
may  present  a  suitable,  simple  project, 
accompanied  with  heaps  of  encouragement 
and  sympathetic  understanding.  The  many 
variations  of  the  next  step  make  it  im- 
possible to  follow  in  detail  here  ;  but  a  good 
rule  to  follow  is  to  take  their  work  from  them 
before  they  tire  and  push  it  aside  discouraged, 
even  though  they  may  have  tried  their  hand 
at  it  for  only  three  or  four  minutes.  They 
will  then  be  eager  to  return  to  it  and  try 
some  more.  Another  point  is  to  choose  an 
article  quickly  completed,  so  you  may  prove 
to  them  immediately  that  they  are  capable 
of  some  accomplishment.  You  cannot  make 
a  mistake  in  picking  something  too  easy  as 
a  start,  as  long  as  it  is  suitable,  for  you  can 
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always  skip  to  harder  things  ;  but  anyone  is 
discouraged  when,  upon  being  unable  to 
make  a  thing,  he  is  given  an  easier  one  to 
try.  This  work  may  continue  for  three 
months  before  a  saleable  article  is  tackled 
and  accomplished.  But,  can  anyone  question 
the  soundness  of  investing  time  in  this  way 
to  restore  a  person's  spirit  and  to  instil 
into  him  a  renewed  spark  of  independence  ? 

The  fact  that  a  worker  is  slow  should  not 
be  brought  to  his  attention,  but  rather  stress 
the  advancements  made  in  each  article,  no 
matter  how  small.  When  a  person  is  capable 
of  doing  saleable  work,  he  is  placed  on  the 
list  of  regular  workers,  and  is  given  "  straight 
occupation  "  for  his  spare  time.  This  same 
procedure  is  well  to  follow  in  teaching  any 
new  work. 

Our  uppermost  and  continual  problem  is 
what  to  give  our  workers  to  make — and  I 
feel  the  same  problem  is  experienced  in  other 
Branches.  Following  through  the  steps  of 
choosing  and  making  an  article,  will  show 
you  how  we  have  tackled  this  problem.  I 
keep  on  the  lookout  at  all  times  for  new 
things.  They  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
stores,  and  may  through  adaptation  be  made 
possible.  Again,  a  standard  article  can  be 
taken  and  brought  up  to  date.  This  has 
been  done  with  our  smocks.  The  new  ones 
are  open  down  the  back,  are  made  of  gay  new 
spring  prints,  and  decorated  with  large 
buttons.  Still,  new  ideas  have  developed 
through  the  necessity  of  using  material  on 
hand.  For  example,  a  quantity  of  polka  dot 
material  was  given  to  us,  not  suitable  for 
anything  we  were  making — so  a  spotty  dog 
was  created.  The  need  of  thrift  and  using 
donations  has  often  been  our  inspiration  for 
new  things.  There  should  always  be  a 
"  snap  "  to  the  things,  even  utilitarian  ones, 
and  this  should  not  be  lost  in  articles  adapted 
to  the  method  blind  persons  will  use  in  their 
construction.  Another  excellent  source  of 
ideas  is  in  the  selling.  The  public  or  whole- 
sale buyer  will  often  ask,  "  Why  don't  you 
make  such  and  such  ?  "or"  If  that  were  made 
this  way,  we  might  be  interested."  The 
most  important  thing  is  to  be  reasonably 
sure  it  will  sell. 

The  buying  of  needed  materials  follows. 
These  we  purchase  wholesale  at  the  best 
market.  Many  I  find  when  travelling  around 
to  visit  my  workers.  When  I  enter  a  store, 
I    manoeuvre   to    talk   with   the   person   in 


charge — usually  by  being  so  vague  about 
what  I  want,  he  must  be  called.  I  then  tell 
a  little  of  our  work  and  what  we  need.  As 
it  is  being  shown,  I  go  into  detail  regarding 
possible  work  for  blind  persons,  and  quite 
frequently  get  the  material  at  a  special  price. 
In  some  cases,  the  materials  are  given  to  us, 
but  I  never  ask  for  it — the  work  speaks  for 
itself.  For  example,  I  called  by  phone  to 
purchase  a  few  pencils  for  use  in  a  memo 
pad-holder  we  were  starting.  The  sales 
manager  was  impressed  that  I  wanted  to 
buy  them.  He  said  they  received  requests 
from  charities  all  over  the  country  for 
donations,  and  because  we  did  not  expect 
this,  he  would  gladly  give  us  all  we  wanted, 
whenever  we  wanted. 

When  we  have  original  ideas  or  want  to 
improve  on  something  already  on  the  market, 
it  is  necessary  to  give  more  detailed  instruc- 
tion to  our  workers,  so  that  we  can  compete 
successfully  with  manufacturers  employing 
trained  sighted  people.  The  more  new  ideas 
and  improvements  we  put  on  the  market 
the  more  they  reflect  our  increased  sales. 

The  cost  of  materials  is  carefully  computed 
and  allowance  made  for  waste.  Each  item 
must  be  included,  no  matter  how  insignificant 
the  cost,  and  these  recorded  in  case  of  future 
change  in  price.  The  payment  for  labour 
of  the  blind  person  is  then  worked  out.  This 
is  most  difficult  to  have  accurate,  but  we 
reckon  it  through  comparison  with  other 
things  being  made  and  with  current  manu- 
facturing rates.  One  of  our  workers  had 
turned  collars  for  a  factory  and  could  make 
only  sixty  cents  a  day,  but  at  our  rates,  she 
could  earn  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  a 
day.  As  yet,  we  can  give  only  part  time 
work,  but  our  rate  of  payment  for  this  is 
fair.  I  will  explain  here  our  system  of 
payment.  On  a  piece  basis,  our  first 
difficulty  was  when  some  workers  made 
things  paying  fifteen  cents  and  if  we  wanted 
them  to  make  a  smaller  article,  paying  only 
ten  cents,  they  were  unwilling  to  learn. 
This  was  only  because  it  paid  less.  They 
could  not  realise  that  the  quantity  difference 
on  the  small  article  would  take  care  of  the 
difference  in  payment.  Again,  jealousy 
developed  sometimes  among  friends.  It  was 
finally  decided,  all  capable  workers  would 
make  a  certain  amount  of  money  each  week. 
Again  may  I  remind  you  that  we  profess  to 
give  only  part  time  work.    The  allotment  for 
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three  weeks  is  based  on  this  weekly  amount. 
The  labour  in  making  the  articles  was 
considered  on  the  basis  of  yearly  sales,  and 
this  amount  divided  by  the  number  of 
workers.  The  guaranteed  wage  is,  of  course, 
for  work  completed  satisfactorily.  When  we 
receive  large  orders,  we  distribute  this  extra 
work  as  evenly  as  possible  among  those  able 
to  produce,  making  it  definitely  understood 
that  this  is  extra  work.  When  we  know  that 
these  store  orders  will  become  permanent, 
we  can  increase  our  weekly  amount  and 
stock  up  in  anticipation  of  them.  We  must 
go  slowly,  however,  as  we  have  assumed  the 
entire  responsibility  of  disposing  of  the 
work — and  not  at  a  loss. 

If  we  find  the  cost  of  materials,  time  of 
preparation,  and  the  finishing  of  the  com- 
pleted article  greatly  overshadow  the  labour 
for  the  blind  person  on  that  article,  the  idea 
is  dropped  for  quantity  production.  This 
has  been  the  deciding  point  in  starting  new 
things.  On  articles  for  which  we  have  some 
call,  but  are  of  this  type,  we  only  stock 
what  we  are  sure  of  selling.  A  linen  dish 
towel  has  seventeen  cents  in  materials  as 
against  five  cents  in  labour,  while  in  a  toy 
selling  for  the  same  amount,  the  proportion 
is  reversed.  By  making  these  articles  in 
slack  selling  seasons,  the  greater  proportion 
of  money  tied  up  has  gone  into  the  hands  of 
the  blind  persons  and  the  lesser  amount  into 
materials. 

In  continuing  on  production,  next  comes 
the  making  of  a  sample  and  the  steps  to  be 
used  in  presenting  it  to  your  worker.  After 
they  have  been  taught  and  their  work  com- 
pleted regularly,  the  finishing  touches  are 
added  by  us.  These  touches  stamp  it  either 
as  home  made  or  professional  work.  We 
feel  it  is  allowable  that  these  touches  be 
added  by  us  in  so  far  as  they  are  insignificant 
in  comparison  to  the  labour  by  the  blind 
persons ;  but,  these  touches  are  most 
important  from  the  selling  standpoint.  From 
my  contacts  so  far,  I  have  not  found  a  blind 
person  who  can  give  that  "  cock  of  an  eye  " 
or  "  flip  of  a  bow  "  to  his  article,  which  so 
often  sells  it. 

Selling  need  not  be  handled  by' the  person 
supervising  the  production,  although  in  a 
small  set-up  it  so  often  is  ;  but  it  is  advisable 
that  this  person  have  some  selling  contacts. 
The  criticisms  and  suggestions  of  the  public 
are  very  beneficial  in  planning  work.     Since 


we  started  our  Department  in  these  times,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  find  our  sales  oppor- 
tunities before  producing  the  articles,  in 
order  to  keep  our  stock  moving.  An  already 
established  retail  selling  field  has  done  much 
for  us  in  the  organized  groups.  Their 
purchases  have  helped  financially  and  their 
interest  has  gone  far  in  educating  many 
persons  to  realise  the  capabilities  of  trained 
blind  persons — thus  helping  to  create  bigger 
markets  for  our  work. 

In  the  sales  to  organised  groups,  a  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  effectiveness  of  the 
display  as  a  whole.  Descriptive  signs  and 
the  actual  demonstration  of  an  article's 
selling  points,  adds  interest  and  increases 
sales.  For  instance,  we  provide  a  pan  of 
water  to  show  that  our  floating  toys  really 
float.  I  keep  checking  our  prices  with  the 
stores,  and  in  keeping  in  line  with  them,  we 
are  not  asking  the  public  for  donations,  but 
are  only  asking  them  to  patronise  us  for  their 
needs.  When  one  returns  to  the  same  group 
each  year,  most  favourable  results  have  been 
shown  by  having  new  things.  In  the  whole- 
sale field  you  must  have  new  articles,  or  the 
buyers  will  not  even  look  at  your  work. 

In  approaching  the  buyers  in  stores,  I 
have  just  "  walked  in."  Even  if  they  are  not 
in  the  market  at  that  time,  nearly  all  are 
interested  in  the  fact  that  work  by  blind 
persons  is  of  a  quality  to  be  offered  to  them. 
They  are  pleased  when  asked  for  criticism, 
and  this  criticism  is  of  great  value  to  us. 
To  date,  we  have  received  substantial  store 
orders  for  toys.  Through  the  State  Council 
for  the  Blind,  we  have  received  orders  for 
making  up  material,  provided  by  the  manu- 
facturer. This  is  a  satisfactory  arrangement, 
as  it  imposes  no  purchase  of  materials  on  our 
part,  and  is  an  ideal  toward  which  to  work. 

To  go  forward  it  has  seemed  to  me  best 
to  keep  to  a  good,  but  small  variety  of 
things  and  to  hunt  more  outlets.  Strive  to 
push  the  work  wherever  you  can. 

One  does  not  want  to  forget  the  need  of 
giving  these  blind  persons  the  opportunity 
of  earning  their  living  and  of  being  in- 
dependent citizens  ;  nor  the  equal  need  of 
instilling  this  feeling  of  self-respect  and 
independence  in  those  persons  who  lack  it. 
I  believe  supervised  Home  Work  Depart- 
ments have  already  proved  themselves  an 
excellent  step  in  starting  these  blind  persons 
toward  this  goal. 
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To  the  Editor. 

British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association. 

Sir, — I  am  very  grateful  to  Miss  Armitage 
for  the  correction  to  my  article  entitled 
"  1910-1935."  She  states  more  fully  the 
exact  purpose  for  which  the  British  and. 
Foreign  Blind  Association  (the  "  Blind  Ass  ") 
was  founded. 

I  feel  sure  that  she  will  agree  that  the 
"  Ass  "  should  be  proud  of  its  foal  the 
N.I.B. — shall  we  say  "  Natty  the  Mule,"  an 
animal  singularly  well  adapted  for  carry- 
ing heavy  burdens  along  rough  and  diffi- 
cult paths  ? 

Yours,  etc., 

Henry  J.  Wagg. 

To  the  Editor. 

Talking  Books. 

Sir,— You  have  the  trick  of  putting  some- 
thing of  intense  interest  before  your  readers 
every  month  in  the  first-page  article,  and 
your  particulars  of  the  Talking  Book  last 
month  is  an  example. 

The  blind  will  owe  an  immense  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  National  Institute  and  to 
St.  Dunstan's  for  this  new  invention.  But 
for  the  N.I.B.  and  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  how  long 
would  the  blind  have  had  to  wait  for  this 
boon,  I  wonder  ?  Let  the  uncircumcised 
ponder  and  answer  this  question  if  they  can. 

One  question  occurs  to  me  which  does  not 
appear  to  be  dealt  with  in  your  article. 
Many  blind  people  already  possess  loud 
speakers  and/or  ear-phones  and  gramophone 
pick-ups.  Will  it  be  possible  for  such  to  buy 
the  new  turn-tables  only,  to  enable  them  to 
produce  the  records  through  their  existing 
machines  ? 

Yours,  etc., 

Interested. 
To  the  Editor. 

Language  Problems  of  Blind  Children. 

Sir, — In  our  laboratory  nursery  school  for 
the  blind  (New  Jersey,  U.S, A,)  we  are  making 
a  study  of  the  language  problems  of  visually 
handicapped  children  under  seven  years  of 
age.  Just  at  present  we  are  trying  to  find 
answers  to  the  following  questions. 


1.  How  adequate  is  the  pre-school  blind 
child's  vocabulary  development  for  his  satis- 
factory social  and  academic  adjustment 
during  his  first  years  in  a  school  for  the  blind? 

(a)  Is  his  vocabulary,   both   total   and 

used,  comparable  in  quantity  to  that 
of  seeing  children  of  the  same  age  ? 

(b)  Does  he  have  sufficient  knowledge  of 

the  meanings  of  words  which  relate 
to  the  interests  and  experiences  of 
kindergarten  and  first-grade  children 
so  that  he  is  able  to  build  on  them 
other  meanings  and  experiences,  in 
school  hours  and  out  ? 

2.  What  can  we  learn  about  the  special 
language  disabilities  and  training  needs  of 
blind  and  educationally  blind  children 
through  the  study  of  their  development  of 
formal  language  ? 

3.  What  can  we  learn  of  the  language  dis- 
abilities and  training  needs  of  these  children 
through  a  study  of  their  oral  stories,  both  free 
and  directed,  and  of  their  conversation  ? 

Further,  we  are  interested  in  obtaining  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  most  effective 
stimuli  for  initiating  speech  in  small  blind 
children  who  are  retarded  in  language  deve- 
lopment, yet  who  give  other  indications  of 
being  mentally  normal.     Our  experience  in- 
dicates that  a  blind  baby  who  has  been  left 
to  vegetate  until  he  is  sixteen  or  eighteen 
months  old  has  no  interest  in  anything  out- 
side of  himself  and  resents  attempts  to  arouse 
him  to  constructive  activity.    This  seems  to 
be  especially  true  in  the  case  of  language.     I 
should  appreciate  hearing  from  anyone  who 
can  tell  me  of  similar  work  being  done  else- 
where, in  order  that  we  may  profit,  in  our 
study,  from  the  experience  of  others. 
Yours,  etc., 
(Miss)  Kathryn  E.  Max  field. 
Director,  Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and 
Nursery  School  for  the  Blind,  Summit, 
New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 

To  the  Editor. 

Aspects  of  Blindness. 

Sir, — Since  reading  the  letter  in  your 
August  issue  from  "  A  Blind  Man,"  I  have 
read  again  the  article  by  Daphne  Muir  in 
your  July  number  and  I  feel  that  there  is 
something  more  to  be  said,  with  your  kind 
permission. 
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1.  There  is  an  immense  gulf,  frequently 
quite  forgotten  or  wilfully  ignored,  between 
those  who  have  been  blind  from  birth  or 
early  childhood  and  those  who  have  become 
blind  in  mature  years.  I  suggest  that  the 
former  are  incapable,  by  their  very  limita- 
tions, fully  to  realise  the  loss  of  what  they 
have  never  experienced  and  are  consequently 
incapable  of  appreciating  many  of  your 
contributor's  points. 

2.  This  is  not  to  say  that  great  help  and 
comfort  may  not  be,  and  often  is,  provided  by 
each  for  the  other,  but  the  gulf  should  never- 
theless constantly  be  kept  in  mind  by  both 
sighted  people  who  mix  with  the  blind  and 
by  the  blind  themselves. 

3.  Now,  I  venture  to  think  it  possible  that 
your  Correspondent  "  A  Blind  Man  "  may 
belong  to  the  former  category  and  he  is  in 
consequence  unable  to  understand  all  the 
reactions  of  those  in  the  second  category. 
Your  Contributor  and  your  Correspondent 
are  like  Sydney  Smith's  two  women — they 
are  arguing  from  different  premises  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  expected  to  agree,  although 
there  is  truth  of  much  value  to  be  learnt 
from  both  and  I,  for  one,  am  grateful  to  you, 
Sir,  both  for  the  article  and  the  letter. 

4.  Daphne  Muir  indeed  belongs  to  a  third 
category  which  must  be  unfortunately  a 
very  small  one,  viz.,  those  who  can  say  with 
the  man  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  St.  John's 
Gospel :  "  One  thing  I  know,  that  whereas  I 
was  blind,  now  I  see  "  (incidentally  I  always 
look  upon  this  man  as  a  humorist  as  well 
as  a  philosopher  and  the  story  as  one  of  the 
most  humorous  in  the  whole  Bible).  But, 
as  belonging  to  this  third  category,  Mrs.  Muir 
appears  to  me  to  deserve  a  larger  measure 
of  grateful  thanks  and  appreciation  for  her 
article  than  has  been  so  far  publicly  afforded 
to  her. 

5.  May  I  respectfully  suggest  to  Mrs. 
Muir,  should  these  lines  reach  her  newly 
found  eyes,  or  her  ears,  that  she  is  now  cut 
out  for  a  special  mission  in  life,  viz.,  to  bring 
help  and  encouragement  and  new  hope  to 
those  more  cultured  people  of  both  sexes  of 
whom  she  formed  an  example  during  her 
period  of  blindness.  She  possesses  that  power 
of  true  sympathy,  viz.,  the  personal  ex- 
perience of  suffering.  It  would  be  well  if 
everyone  could  bear  in  mind  Mr.  Kipling's 
wise  counsel  ;— 


"  Until  thy  feet  have  trod  the  road 
Advise  not  wayside  folk, 
Nor,  till  thy  back  hath  borne  the  load. 
Break  in  upon  the  broke." 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mrs.  Muir  had  not  herself, 
in  the  earlier  period  of  her  blindness,  some 
wise  counsellor  who  might  have  been  able  to 
save  her  from  much  annoyance,  vexation  and 
mortification.  Possibly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  I  was  more  than  twice  the  age  that  Mrs. 
Muir  was,  when  she  went  blind,  before  that 
gift  of  the  gods  came  to  me,  I  was  enabled  to 
face  my  new  environment  with  a  greater  spirit 
of  adventure.  I  very  soon  learnt  to  make  sure 
that  my  grape  fruit  was  properly  dissected 
before  it  was  negotiated  and  to  enquire 
boldly  whether  my  fish  or  chicken  were 
thoroughly  filleted  before  attempting  to 
consume  them.  The  blind  for  the  most  part 
abhor  the  fussy  and  unimaginative  sym- 
pathy which  people  devoid  of  the  true  spirit 
of  sympathy  often  force  upon  them.  I  mean 
the  kind  of  sympathy  which  Mr.  Kipling  so 
well  derides  in  his  verses  of  which  I  have 
quoted  the  first  lines.  It  is  evident  that  our 
Poet  has  himself  suffered  from  such  intruders 
upon  one's  privacy.  But  the  true  sympathy 
of  the  wise  and  prudent  is  always  a  delight 
to  those  capable  of*  appreciating  and  pro- 
fiting by  it. 

Your  space  does  not  permit  me  to  refer 
to  Mrs.  Muir's  points  in  detail,  but  her  re- 
ference to  the  reading  of  private  letters  will, 
I  am  certain,  appeal  to  many  of  your  blind 
readers  who  had  in  past  days  been  able  to 
read  these  for  themselves.  This  irritation 
could  not  possibly  affect  the  congenital  blind 
to  the  same  extent.  The  irritation  is  doubled 
when  the  reader,  while  reading,  interjects  his 
or  her  personal  comments  or  criticisms  until 
the  poor  sufferer  is  inclined  to  make  an 
attack  with  the  fire-irons.  Let  us  draw  a 
veil  over  such  scenes.  I  do  not  think  Mrs. 
Muir  ever  forgot  to  count  up  her  blessings, 
and  while  your  Blind  Man  Correspondent's 
letter  is  full  of  sound  sense  and  wisdom,  Mrs. 
Muir  may  still  be  praised  and  thanked  for 
having  voiced  the  trials  and  difficulties  of 
many  of  her  blind  sisters.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  all  who  read  may  ponder  over  these 
things  and  that  good  may  accrue  in  many 
directions.  It  is  far  better  to  expose  our 
difficulties  if  this  will  lead  to  their  amelio- 
ration than  to  hide  them  and  possibly  endure 
them  quite  unnecessarily. 
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There  is  one  more  category  of  people  con- 
cerned to  whom  I  have  not  referred,  and  these 
are  the  sighted  friends  of  the  blind  who  lack 
imagination.  It  would  be  well  for  such  people 
(that  is,  if  they  have  to  live  with  and  help 
the  blind)  if  they  could  be  blindfolded  for 
say  one  week.  That  might  "larn"  them, 
and  if  it  failed  to  do  so,  then  the  dose  should 
be  repeated  at  intervals  until  a  thorough 
cure  were  effected. 

I  hope  Mrs.  Muir  may  again  contribute  to 
your  pages  and  I  only  wish  I  had  her  powers 
of   expression. 

Yours,  etc. 

Blinded  at  54. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of:— 

Fred  Laudsberg,  of  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  aged  77,  one  of  Victoria's  most 
prominent  citizens,  who  raised  large  sums 
for  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the 
blind,  and  was  a  Director  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Joseph  Barnett,  hon.  treasurer  of  the 
Highgate  Corps  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
aged  83.  Every  Sunday  Mr.  Barnett  devoted 
four  hours  to  visiting  the  blind  men  in  St. 
Mary's  Institution,  Islington,  and  his  only 
visits  to  the  seaside  were  three  or  four  times 
a  year  when  he  took  parties  of  men  to 
Margate. 

Canon  H.  P.  Thompson,  aged  77,  Canon 
Emeritus  of  Rochester  Cathedral.  Few  of 
his  friends  and  parishioners  realised  that, 
owing  to  an  accident  with  a  cricket  ball 
when  a  boy,  his  sight  completely  failed  when 
he  was  an  undergraduate  reading  for  Honours 
and  was  only  very  slightly  restored,  after 
two  years  of  blindness,  by  the  skill  of  the 
famous  German  oculist  Mewer.  As  a  result 
he  was  forced  to  rely  almost  entirely  on  his 
memory  for  sermons  and  services.  For 
24  years,  Mr.  Thompson  was  Vicar  of  St. 
Mary's,  Kippington,  near  Sevenoaks.  In 
1919,  he  accepted  the  living  of  Hayes,  Kent, 
and  in  1921  was  appointed  Rural  Dean  of 
Beckenham. 

Charles  William  Stuart,  aged  59,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Deaf  Blind  Helpers' 
League,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  Braille 
secretary  of  the  movement.   He  also  founded 


the  Midland  Braille  Social  Club  18  years 
ago,  and  was  secretary  until  early  this  year. 
He  was  an  old  member  of  the  Theosophical 
Society  and  had  done  a  great  deal  of  work  for 
the  West  Bromwich  Blind  Association. 

Though  of  Irish  extraction,  Mr.  Stuart  was 
a  native  of  Oldham  and  was  a  chartered 
accountant  until  failing  sight  intervened 
about  20  years  ago.  Since  then  his  occupa- 
tion has  been  that  of  a  piano  tuner. 

He  had  been  at  West  Bromwich  for  more 
than  30  years.  He  leaves  a  widow  and 
one  daughter. 

Mr.  Stuart  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem, 
his  kind  and  genial  disposition  endearing 
him  to  all. 

Miss  Edith  Wright,  on  September  6th. 
A  correspondent  sends  the  following  note  : — 

"  She  was  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  workers  for 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  of  her  time.  She  commenced 
her  work  in  1899,  when  she  became  the  Hon.  Librarian 
of  the  Wakefield  and  District  Blind  Society.  Her 
whole  thought  and  energy  was  concentrated  upon  the. 
improvement  of  the  lot  of  the  blind  persons,  many 
of  whom  she  knew  intimately. 

"  She  worked  to  such  purpose  that  in  1901  she  had 
aroused  the  interest  of  a  company  of  business  men  and 
others  ;  a  Committee  was  formed  for  the  opening  of 
the  Workshop  for  the  Blind.  When  in  1907  the 
Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  was 
formed  she  became  the  Organising  Secretary.  Her 
energy  and  interest  knew  no  bounds,  combined  with 
her  intense  love  for  and  her  pleasure  in  the  work.  It 
was,  indeed,  with  her  '  This  one  thing  I  do.' 

"  Her  '  hand  '  had  '  found  its  work  '  and  she  did  it 
'  with  all  her  might.'  Miss  Wright  never  lost  her 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind;  she  kept  herself 
informed  of  all  new  movements  and  was  up  to  date  in 
her  knowledge  of  the  prospects  and  possibilities  of  the 
cause  which  she  had  espoused." 


Walter  Stanley  Talbot,  CLE.,  I.C.S. 

A 11   Obituary  Note  appeared  in   The  New  Beacon, 
July   15th,   1935- 
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RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

Songs  of  Light. 

Miss  Tilly  Aston,  a  well-known  worker  for 
the  blind  in  Melbourne,  and  herself  blind, 
has  published  a  collection  of  her  poems  in 
"  Songs  of  Light."  (Arthur  Barron,  24, 
Dean  Street,  E.C.4,  price  5s.  net.) 

At  the  request  of  friends,  Miss  Aston  has 
appended  to  her  verses  a  short  sketch  of  her 
own  life,  which  throws  an  interesting  light 
upon  the  poems  themselves,  with  their 
evident  appreciation  of  natural  beauty  and 
colour.  For  although  her  sight  was  very 
defective  from  early  childhood  and  complete 
blindness  ensued  at  the  age  of  seven,  her 
parents  did  all  they  could  in  the  years  before 
seven  to  give  her  images  and  impressions  of 
beautiful  things  that  she  might  carry  with 
her  into  the  darkness.  "  I  saw,"  she  writes, 
"  the  earth  and  sky,  sunlight  and  moonlight 
...  a  mile  or  two  away  I  saw  the  Bald  Hill 
shouldering  the  sky,  and  the  green  paddocks 
carpeted  with  velvety  growths  after  the  first 
autumn  rains.  I  remember  the  flowers,  and 
the  richness  of  their  colouring." 

At  the  age  of  eight,  Miss  Aston  was  sent 
to  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Melbourne, 
where  she  worked  her  way  up  to  the  Univer- 
sity, though  she  left  before  her  degree  course 
was  complete,  and  took  a  post  as  teacher, 
chiefly  of  music  and  singing.  Some  years 
later  she  was  appointed  by  the  State  Educa- 
tion Department  as  one  of  their  recognised 
teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind,  and  re- 
mained at  this  work  until  her  rather  early 
retirement,  following  an  accident  that  under- 
mined her  general  health. 

Apart  from  her  profession,  Miss  Aston  has 
had  two  great  interests  in  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  and  in  literature.  She  was  a  founder 
of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
the  Blind,  an  organisation  of  the  blind  them- 
selves, which  visits  the  elderly  and  infirm, 
gives  help  to  the  needy,  and  provides 
permanent  and  convalescent  Homes,  and 
was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  founding 
of  the  Melbourne  Library  for  the  Blind. 
Miss  Aston  has  already  published  both 
prose  and  verse,  her  prose  including  "  The 
Woolinappers,"  a  series  of  short  stories  of 


the  Australian  country,  and  her  verse 
"  Singable  Songs  "  and  "  Maiden  Verses  "  ; 
"  Singable  Songs,"  published  in  1923,  won 
warm  praise  from  Helen  Keller. 

Miss  Aston's  present  volume  is  divided 
into  twelve  sections,  each  prefaced  by  an 
eight-lined  verse  suited  to  one  of  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year.  To  the  insular  English 
reader,  it  is  at  first  puzzling  to  be  told  that :— - 

"  Winter  has  stormed  July,  and  cold  the  days, 
And  still  more  bitter  is  the  night's  chill  grip." 

or  under  the  heading  of  January  to  read 
that  :— 

"  The  breathless  summer  dreams  above  the  plains." 

But  once  we  realise  that  the  verses  are  of  a 
climate  which  is  the  antithesis  of  our  own 
we  can  appreciate  the  delicate  pictures  that 
Miss  Aston  draws  of  spring-time  and  harvest. 
A  few  of  the  poems  tell  a  story,  like  "  The 
King's  Friend  "  (a  tale  of  a  well-loved  and 
faithful  hound)  or  "  Sermon  Critics  "  (where 
the  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  stern  preacher 
evoke  the  scorn  of  the  birds  in  the  church 
spire)  and  each  of  the  twelve  sections  has  its 
"  Flower-thought,"  a  single  verse  treating  of 
a  well-loved  flower.  Three  verses  from  one 
of  Miss  Aston's  most  attractive  poems  may 
be  quoted  in  order  to  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  her  verse.  Under  the  heading  "  To 
a   Seashell  "   she  writes  : — 

Fair  palace  built  by  one  small  toiler's  pains 
That  one  frail  creature  there  might  find  a  home  ! 
Within  my  hand  I  hold  your  painted  dome, 
Ringed  round  with  russet,  and  with  roseate  veins. 

This  little  inch-high  turret  hath  a  stair 
Of  rainbow-tinted  marble,  spirall'd  round, 
Where,  softly  hushed  by  ocean's  lulling  sound, 
The  lonely  dweller  rests  in  safety  there. 

And  all  this  wonder  of  creative  skill 
Lies  many  times  repeated  at  my  feet, 
Each  little  shell  in  form  and  hue  complete, 
Destined  its  humble  purpose  to  fulfil. 

A  Fairy  Tale  Book. 

"A  Quest  and  a  Mystery,"  by  Frieda  le  Pla 
(published  byMortiboy 's,  Eldon  Chambers,  30, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C.4,  price  i/6d.),is  a  fairy-tale 
book  by  a  deaf-blind  writer,  whose  earlier 
books  for  children  "  Exploring  in  Nature's 
Wonderland"  and  "Francesca's  Robber- 
Guest  ' '  are  known  to  some  readers  of  The  New 
Beacon.  Two  stories  are  told  in  this  little 
volume,  and  in  both  the  author  aims  at 
teaching  her  child-readers  lessons  of  kindness 
to  others  without  too  obvious  an  intrusion 
of  the  moral.  In  the  second  story,  Miss  le  Pla 
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is  concerned  to  show  that  even  in  fairy- 
land mere  retributive  punishment  ("  slapping 
him  to  see  if  they  could  jerk  the  badness  out 
of  him,  as  one  beats  the  dust  out  of  a  carpet") 
is  far  less  likely  to  reform  the  culprit  than 
understanding  kindness.  The  stories  are 
illustrated  by  Miss  Vera  Cripps,  and  there 
are  some  fairy  poems  written  by  a  former 
child-pupil  of  Miss  le  Pla's,  who  died  before 
she  could  fulfil  the  artistic  promise  she  showed 
in  youth. 

REVIEWS 
REPORTS 

Home. 

Liverpool   Workshops   and   Home   Teaching 
Society. 

The  Report  for  1934-35  strikes  an  en- 
couraging note,  in  recording  that  all  the 
blind  work-people  have  been  kept  in  con- 
stant -employment,  and  that  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  sales.  An  increase  of  £300  in 
the  amount  collected  by  the  National 
Institute  is  recorded,  and  thanks  are  ex- 
pressed to  the  Local  Secretary  and  Staff 
for  this  welcome  result.  The  Home  Teaching 
Society  also  records  a  successful  year,  and 
it  is  of  interest  to  know  that  there  are  no  less 
than  three  Dramatic  Circles,  a  class  for  wood- 
workers and  another  for  cookery.  Through 
the  kindness  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  special 
accommodation  was  reserved  for  the  blind 
along  the  route  taken  by  the  King  and 
Oueen  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the 
Mersey  tunnel,  and  on  another  occasion  the 
Lord  Mayor  once  again  showed  his  interest 
in  the  blind,  by  holding  a  party  for  2,000 
blind  guests  in  connection  with  the  Silver 
Jubilee  festivities. 

Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners. 

The  Report  for  1934  is  a  record  of  quiet 
steady  work,  which  benefits  not  only  the 
adult  blind  members  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  but  a  number  of  blind  and  myopic 
children,  who  in  gardening  have  a  healthy 
and  pleasant  occupation  and  one  which 
they  can  carry  over  into  adult  life,  even 
though  it  may  never  be  a  means  of  livelihood. 
The  Guild  exhibited  at  the  Chelsea  Show,  and 
its  marquee  was  honoured  by  a  visit  from 


Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  who  showed  special 
interest  in  the  miniature  rock  gardens  made 
by  the  children.  A  broadcast  appeal,  which 
brought  in  £229,  has  been  of  material  help 
in  enabling  the  Guild  to  carry  on  its  work. 

Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Sheffield. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1934-35  describes 
the  work  of  the  children  at  the  Manchester 
Road  School  and  also  the  Institution's 
activities  in  relation  to  the  aged  and 
unemployable  blind.  A  weekly  religious 
service,  social  gatherings,  a  handicraft  class, 
a  Christmas  tea  and  summer  outing  are 
among  the  items  recorded  in  connection  with 
the  adult  blind,  together  with  the  beginnings 
of  a  hostel  for  blind  men.  In  the  school  de- 
partment, a  new  building  is  also  in  course  of 
erection,  which  will  provide  handicrafts 
rooms,  a  gymnasium,  and  domestic  science 
room.  The  school  magazine  continues  to 
give  the  children  much  pleasure  and  to  en- 
courage them  in  literary  effort,  Scouts  and 
Guides  have  had  an  active  year,  and  school 
sports,  chess  classes,  dances,  whist  drives 
and  concerts  have  all  proved  attractive 
out-of-school  activities. 

Association     for     Promoting     the     General 
Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1934-35  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  early  days  of  the 
Association,  and  is  illustrated  with  a  por- 
trait of  its  founder,  Elizabeth  Gilbert,  who 
died  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  disappointing  that 
the  fact  of  increased  sales  has  been  offset  by 
a  net  loss  greater  than  that  in  1933-34,  owing 
in  part  to  a  general  reduction  in  prices,  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  the  hand-made  goods  of 
the  Association  have  to  be  sold  in  competition 
with  similar  goods  made  by  machinery.  An 
account  is  given  of  the  experiment  which  is 
being  carried  on  in  cigarette  making.  Six 
women  are  now  being  employed  to  make 
cigarettes  by  hand  for  a  six  months'  experi- 
mental period,  and  so  far  the  results  are  most 
encouraging.  Another  experiment  under 
contemplation  is  that  of  soap-making. 

Royal  School  of  Industry,  Bristol. 

The  142nd  Report,  for  1934-35,  shows  that 
105  children  are  resident  in  the  school, 
140  blind  persons  under  training  or  in 
employment,  and  380  cared  for  by  the  home 
teaching  staff.  Two  interesting  develop- 
ments have  been  the  introduction  of  domestic 
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science  into  the  school  time-table,  and  flat 
machine  knitting  as  a  new  subject  for 
technical  training.  An  advertising  scheme 
on  the  Bristol  Tramways  will,  it  is  hoped, 
bring  additional  custom  in  the  Workshop 
department. 

Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1934-35  records  the  retire- 
ment of  Mrs.  Campbell,  after  46  years  of 
service  to  the  College,  and  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone  as  Principal.  Another 
retirement  after  long  service  is  that  of  Mr. 
A.  Pearson,  whose  connection  with  the  Col- 
lege, first  as  pupil  and  then  as  teacher, 
extended  over  a  period  of  more  than  51  years. 
The  year  has  been  one  of  steady  develop- 
ment, and  an  interesting  innovation  has 
been  the  establishment  of  a  country  life 
section,  with  poultry  keeping  as  a  special 
subject.  Some  excellent  specimens  of  work 
done  in  the  Typewriting  Department  are 
included  in  the  Report,  together  with  some 
attractive  photographs  of  the  boys  and  girls 
at  work  and  play. 

East  London  Home  and  School. 

The  Report  for  1934-35  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  School,  when  a  special  service  of 
thanksgiving  was  held  and  an  address  given 
by  the  Bishop  of  Stepney,  followed  by  a 
special  gathering  of  past  and  present  pupils 
and  many  parents.  The  Report  includes 
descriptions  by  the  children  of  their  annual 
outing  and  a  party  at  Lambourne  End,  and 
is,  as  usual,  illustrated  with  excellent  photo- 
graphs of  the  school.  A  troop  of  Boy 
Scouts,  the  70th  Hackney,  has  been  formed. 

Joint  Committee  of  the  London  Workshops. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1934-35  records 
several  pieces  of  useful  work  carried  out 
during  the  year  in  the  interests  of  the  blind 
worker.  A  Sub-Committee  appointed  to 
strengthen  co-ordination  in  the  training  de- 
partments has  produced  a  standard  form  of 
syllabus  of  training  for  each  industry,  which 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Joint  Committee, 
and  has  been  submitted  to  the  Association  of 
Workshops,  in  the  hope  that  the  Association, 
with  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind, 
will  try  to  get  the  Standard  Forms  adopted 
throughout  the  country.  Attention  has  been 
given  to  the  methods  of  payment  of  wages 
to  blind  workers,  and  a  report  on  the  subject 


presented  to  the  London  County  Council' 
steps  have  been  taken  in  the  direction  of 
co-operative  selling,  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  training  and  employment  has 
continued  its  work.  It  is  disappointing  to 
learn  that  the  workshops  are  not  receiving 
that  support  from  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils  for  which  they  had  hoped. 

East  Sussex  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  fourteenth  Annual  Report  is  adorned 
with  the  Association's  new  emblem  in  black 
and  yellow  on  its  cover.  The  emblem  is  bold 
and  arresting  in  design  and  has  an  unusual 
outline  which  is  interesting  ;  it  is  composed 
of  a  lighted  candle  held  at  the  base  by  a 
hand,  the  initials  of  the  Association,  and  the 
words  "  Light  In  Our  Darkness."  The 
emblem  should  become  well  known  in  East 
Sussex  and  should  help  the  work.  The 
Report  gives  in  its  early  pages,  after  the 
objects,  the  officers,  and  the  personnel  of 
committees,  an  imposing  list  of  honorary 
representatives  all  over  the  county  ;  that 
list  shows  also  a  few  places  needing  such 
representatives.  The  Association  shows  an 
exemplary  attitude  towards  the  prevention 
of  blindness,  to  which  it  devotes  several  of 
the  opening  paragraphs  of  the  Report  itself. 
The  description  of  the  work  for  the  blind 
indicates  a  happy  co-operation  with  the 
East  Sussex  County  Council  and  a  good  use 
of  a  voluntary  organ,  as  indeed  does  the 
whole  of  the  Report. 

Southamption   Association  for   the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind. 

The  Association  has  published  its  fifth 
Annual  Report  since  its  reconstitution.  The 
outstanding  event  of  the  year  under  review 
was  the  inauguration  of  a  scheme  under 
which  the  County  Borough  Council  under- 
takes domiciliary  assistance  to  raise  the 
incomes  of  blind  persons  to  a  scale  in  which 
20s.  a  week  is  the  index  figure.  The 
Association  had  formerly  done  its  best  with 
the  funds  at  its  disposal  to  bring  incomes  up 
to  that  level.  Now  it  administers  the 
domiciliary  assistance  provided  by  the  County 
Borough  Council.  The  increased  work  has 
necessitated  the  appointment  of  a  full-time 
Secretary.  The  Association  has  succeeded 
in  raising  more  money  than  the  year  before 
and  has  received  a  legacy.  The  Report 
provides  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
work  organised  for  the  blind. 
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Berkshire  County  Blind  Society. 

The  twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  for  the 
year  ended  31st  March,  1935,  stresses  the 
value  to  the  blind  of  the  holidays  and  changes 
of  air  which  the  Society  has  been  able  to 
give  to  those  whom  it  considered  particularly 
in  need  of  them.  The  Berkshire  County 
Council  has  within  the  year  adopted  the 
new  methods  of  eye  examination  and  the 
use  of  Form  B.D.  8  for  its  record  ;■  the 
Society's  Report  gives  the  names  and 
districts  of  the  four  ophthalmic  surgeons 
who  have  undertaken  the  work  for  the 
County  Council.  The  Berkshire  County 
Council  has  also  instituted  a  scheme  of 
domiciliary  assistance,  which  it  gives  through 
the  Society,  The  work  and  share  of  res- 
ponsibility of  the  Windsor  Sub-Committee 
have  been  partly  rearranged.  The  super- 
vision of  the  work  of  the  Society  was  carried 
out  on  behalf  of  the  County  Council  by  Miss 
Winter  (formerly  Honorary  Secretary  to  the 
Metropolitan  and  Adjacent  Counties  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind) . 

Hastings  Voluntary  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ended 
31st  March,  1935,  is  compiled  in  a  pleasantly 
readable  style.  During  the  year  the  Hastings 
County  Borough  Council  has  adopted  the 
new  methods  of  eye  examination  for  the 
admission  of  persons  to  the  blind  register 
and  the  use  of  Form  B.D.  8  for  the  record 
of  it,  the  arrangements  being  made  on 
behalf  of  the  County  Borough  Council  by 
the  Association.  The  number  of  blind  on  the 
register  of  Hastings  County  Borough  remains 
almost  constant  from  year  to  year.  The 
acquisition  of  an  Honorary  Financial  Secre- 
tary has  increased  the  subscription  list  and 
is  benefiting  the  Association  in  many  ways. 
The  Blind  Provident  Fund  run  by  the 
Association  continues  to  be  appreciated  and 
has  seventy-one  members  ;  the  interest  on 
the  deposits  is  provided  by  a  generous 
individual  gift. 

Imperial. 

Queensland  Braille  Writing  Association. 

The  38th  Report  for  1934  is  a  record  of 
steady  work,  an  increase  of  readers,  and 
several  new  writers.  A  heavy  demand  upon 
the  time  of  the  writers  has  been  made  by  a 
blind  student  who  needs  23  Braille  volumes 
of  a  set  book  for  the  Senior  University 
examination,  and  while  such  a  demand  is 


gladly  and  enthusiastically  met  by  the 
voluntary  writers,  it  means  a  holding  up  of 
the  ordinary  transcribing,  and  a  consequent 
demand  for  more  writers.  It  is  interesting 
to  learn  that  loans  of  the  printed  copies  of 
the  set  book  referred  to  above  were  secured 
as  a  result  of  a  wireless  appeal  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  appeal  being  made. 

ANNOIINOMINTS 

NATIONAL   INSTITUTE   FOR   THE   BLIND, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1 

The  following  new  Braille  and   Moon  publications 
are  announced  : — 

BRAILLE    MUSIC. 

The  prices  given  are  net  prices,  but  they  represent 
a  fraction  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of 
production,    and   are   applicable   not   only   to   British 
but  to  foreign  customers. 
CHURCH—  s.    d. 

13.320  Greenhill,  Harold.     I  will  praise  Thee, 

O  Lord  (Anthem),  Bar  by  Bar        .  .      05 

13.321  Somervell,    A.       Christmas     (Cantata), 

V.S 40 

ORGAN— 

13.322  Bach.     Wir  glauben  all'an  einen  Gott, 

Schopfer    (Choral    Prelude),    Vol.    9, 

No.  6  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

13.323  Bach.      Ach    Gott,    vom    Himmel   sieh 

darein  (Choral  Prelude),  Vol  9,  No.  704 

13.324  Brahms.     O   God,   Thou  faithful  God, 

No.  7  of  "  Eleven  Choral  Preludes  " 
(Edited  by  John  E.  West)    . .  ..04 

13.325  Hollins,  A.     A  Song  of  Sunshine  .  .      04 

13.326  Parry.    Choral  Prelude  on  S.S.  Wesley's 

"  Hampton  "  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

I3>327     Wolstenholme,   W.     Air  du  Nord  and 

Prelude  in  B  flat        . .  .  .  ..04 

PIANO— 

13.328  Chopin.     Sonata  in  B  minor,  Op. 58     .  .      22 

13.329  Confrey,  Zez.     Dizzy  Fingers    .  .  ..04 

13.330  Handel.     Capriccio  in  G  ..  ..04 

13.331  Hoist,  Gustav.     Chrissemas  Day  in  the 

Morning  .  .  .  .  . .  ..04 

13.332  Liszt.        Sonetto      123      del      Petrarca 

(Italian   Year  of  Pilgrimage,   No.   6, 
edited  by  Dunhill)      . .  .  .  ..05 

!3.333     Mayerl,  Billy.    Four  Aces  (Suite)  .  .      07 

13.334  Mendelssohn.     Prelude  No.  1  in  B  flat, 

from  Three  Preludes,  Op.  104  . .      05 

1 3.335  Paradies.  Sonata  in  F  .  .  ..05 
I3.33f^  Wood,  Haydn.  Prelude  .  .  ..04 
DANCE— 

J3.337     Fain,    S.      The    Good    Green    Acres    of 

Home,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  ..04 

I3.33S  Flanagan,  B.,  and  Nicholls,  H.  Where 
the  Arches  used  to  be,  Song  Fox- 
Trot      . .  .  .  . .  . .  ..04 

13.339  Porter,  C.    All  through  the  Night,  Song 

Fox-Trot  . .  .  .  . .  .-.04 

13.340  Rose,  P.  de.     The  Oregon  Trail,  Song 

Fox-Trot  . .  .  .  . .  ..04 

SONGS— 

13.341  Brahms.     Auf  dem   Kirchhofe   (In  the 

Churchyard),  C  :    Bx — E1  flat  . .      04 

13.342  Dvorak.       Christina's     Lament     (cele- 

brated     Humoreske     arr.      by     W. 
Creyke),  D  :    D— F1 04 
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x3.343     Forge,  Frank  la.     Song  of  the  Open,  D     s.  d. 

minor  :    At — F1  . .  . .  ..04 

13,344     German,     Ed.       O    Peaceful    England 

(from"  Merrie  England  "),  F  :  C — E1  o  4 
!3.345     Hoist,    G.      The    Heart    Worships,    D 

minor  :    Bj — D1  .  .  .  .  ..04 

13,346     Owen,  M.    For  Jeannie's  Sake,  A  minor  : 

A1— E1  04 

J3.347     Parry.     The  Maiden  (No.  6  of  English 

Lyrics,  Set  9),  A  flat  :   E — A1  ..      04 

13.348  Peel,      Graham.        "  Requiem  "      and 

"Bright    is    the    Ring    of    Words," 

Low  Voice  :    A, — D1. .  . .  ..04 

13.349  Richards,    D. 

B,— E1 


If    I    were,    E    minor  : 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
MUSIC  CATALOGUE— 

List  of  Music  and  Music  Literature  Published  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.     (See  Braille  Books.) 

The  following  inkprint  Catalogue  is  now  available 
at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  W.  1. 

First  Supplementary  List  of  Music  and  Music  Litera- 
ture Embossed  in  Braille. 

BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

ALPHABETS,     BRAILLE     INSTRUCTION 

BOOKS—  s.    d. 

13,124  Braille  Reader  II  (Introducing  a  few 
contractions  and  simple  Word  Signs.) 
Pocket  size,  Interlined,  Pamphlet. 
Special  price,  net        .  .  .  .  ..04 

B.B.C.  PAMPHLETS— 

13.350  Early  Stages  in  German,  by  A.  Hermann 

Winter.  Term  I,  Autumn,  1935. 
23rd  September  —  9th  December. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Pamphlet.     E.16        .  .  .  .  ..16 

FICTION— 

13157-13,160  Anne  of  Avonlea,  by  L.  M. 
Montgomery.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Cloth  Boards,  3  vols 
G.208 Per  vol.     8     6 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

13.351  Baby's  Matinee  Coat.     Beret  for  small 

child.  Reprinted  from  "  Progress," 
September,  1935.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet.     E.2..      o     3 

6,446-6450,  6,962-6,963  List  of  Music  and 
Music  Literature  Published  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Loose  Leaves,  Stiff  Covers.  7  vols. 
F.488    . .  . .       Net  price  per  vol.     o     6 

^,446     Volume  1 — Piano  Section. 

6.447  Volume    2 — Organ,    Harmonium,    and 

String  Section. 

6.448  Volume    3 — Church    Section,    Part    1. 

Services,  Kyries,  Responses,  Vespers, 
Motets,  Hymn  Books,  Psalters, 
Oratorios  and  Cantatas. 

6.449  Volume    4 — Church     Section,    Part    2. 

Anthems  and  Christmas  Carols. 

6.450  Volume    5 — Dance    Music,    Theoretical 

Works,  Music  Literature,  Examina- 
tion Papers  and  Appliances. 

6.962  Volume  6 — Vocal  Section,  Part  1.  Songs, 

Sacred  and  Secular  and  Monologues. 

6.963  Volume     7 — Vocal     Section,     Part     2. 

School  Songs,  Two-part,  Three-part 
and  Four-part  Songs  and  Cantata. 


MOON    BOOKS. 

The  prices  quoted  are  net.  Those  charged  to  British 
customers,  libraries  and  other  organisations  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a  fraction 
of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

Pev    Vol. 
s.    d. 
3,730-1     Lovey  Mary,  by  Alice  H.  Rice.     2  vols. 

(Limited  Edition)        . .  . .  ..56 

British  Customers       .  .  . .  ..26 

3,735-40  Little  Women,   by  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

6  vols.     (Limited  Edition)    .  .  . .      56 

British  Customers       .  .  .  .  -.26 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE'S   STUDENTS'    LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 
BIOGRAPHY—  Vols. 

Fowler,  H.  W.,  by  G.  G.  Coulton  . .  . .        1 

ESSAYS  AND  BELLES  LETTRES— 

Steel  and  Addison.    The  Lover  and  other  papers       6 
HISTORY— 

Marriott,   Sir   J.   A.    R.      Evolution   of  Modern 
Europe     . .  . .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .        6 

Williams,    C.    H.      England    under    the    Earlv 
Tudors      . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .        4 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

Halmund,  H.     Tents  in  Mongolia  . .  .  .        5 

MODERN  LANGUAGES— 

Studer,  P.     Historical  French  Reader    .  .  .  .        5 

Anthologie  des  Ecrivains  Francais,  XV  et  XVI 
Siecles.     (Prose)  .  .  . .  . .  .  .        2 

Ditto.     (Poesie)      . .  . .  . .  . .  . .        2 

PHILOSOPHY— 

Locke,  W.     Conduct  of  thcUnderstanding       .  .        2 
POETRY  AND  DRAMA— 

Cowper,  W.     The  Task     . .  . .  . .  .  .        2 

PSYCHOLOGY— 

Howden,  R.  A.    Man  in  the  Street  and  the  New 
Psychology  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        1 

THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGIONS— 

Galloway,  G.     Philosophy  of  Religion    .  .  .  .        9 

Hubbard,  H.  L.     Self-training  in  Mysticism      .  .        1 
Inge,  W.  R.     Gate  of  Life  . .  . .  .  .        2 

Rattey,   B.    K.      Growth  and  Structure   of  the 
Gospels     .  .  . .  . .  . .  . .  .  .        2 

Wishart,   C.    F.      Book   of   Day    (Study  in  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John)  .  .  .  .  .  .        1 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
ADDITIONS. 
FICTION—  Vols. 

Adair,  Cecil.     Blue  Mist  and  Mystery    .  .  .  .  4 

Albanesi,  Madame.     Tony's  Wife  .  .  .  .  4 

Best  Detective  Stories  of  the  Year  (2nd  Series)  6 

Birmingham,  George  A.     Two  Fools       .  .  .  .  3 

Boden,  F.  C.     A  Derbyshire  Tragedy     . .  .  .  4 

Boileau,  Ethel.     Arches  of  the  Years     .  .  .  .  5 

Bridges,  Victor.     Greensea  Island  . .  .  .  5 

Can&eld,  Dorothy.     Basque  People         .  .  .  .  3 

Christie,  Agatha.     Disappearance  of  Mr.  Daven- 

heim,  from  "  Poirot  Investigates  "     .  .  .  .  1 

Christie,  Agatha.     Lord  Edgware  Dies  .  .  4 

Clarke,  Isabel.     Sea  Air    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  7 

Clarke,  Isabel.     Stepsisters  . .  . .  .  .  6 

Crofts,    F.    Wills.      Mystery    on    Southampton 

Water 5 

Deeping,  Warwick.    Two  Black  Sheep  .  .  .  .  6 

Footner,    H.      A   Casual    Murderer    and    Other 

Stories       . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  4 

Gibbs,  Sir  Philip.     Paradise  for  Sale     .  .  .  .  5 

Graeme,  Bruce.     Impeached        .  .  . .  .  .  4 

Heaton,  Rose  Henniker.     Cruising  with  James  4 

Keverne,  Richard.     He  Laughed  at  Murder     .  .  4 

Lothar,  E.     Little  Friend  . .  . .  . .  6 
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Vols. 
Mackenzie,  Compton.     Darkening  Green  .  .        5 

Robertson,  Arnot.  Four  Frightened  People  .  .  4 
Royde-Smith,  Naomi.     Queen's  Wigs    .  .  .  .        4 

Stacpoole,  H.  de  Vere.  The  Doctor  . .  (small)  9 
Stacpoole,  H.  de  Vere.  The  Longshore  Girl  .  .  4 
Tynan,  Katherine.     A  Pitiful  Lady        .  .  .  .        3 

Yates,  Dornford.     Anthony  Lyvedon     .  .  .  .        5 

MISCELLANEOUS— 
Armstrong,  H.  C.      The   Lord   of   Arabia  :     Ibn 

Suad  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  . .        4 

Bragdon,  C.     An  Introduction  to  Yoga  .  .        1 

Carleton,  G.  D.     The  Spirit  of  Discipleship       .  .        3 
Dane,  Clemence.     Wild  Decembers.     A  Play  .  .        2 
Davies,  J.  D.  Griffith.     Henry  V  .  .  5 

Dobree,  B.     John  Wesley  •  ■  •  •  •  •        2 

Hewison,  J.  King.     The  Covenanters     .  .  .  .      17 

Hollis,  C.     Sir  Thomas  More        .  .  .  .  .  .        4 

Inge,  Dean  W.  R.,  D.D.     Vale 

Malton,  R.    The  Principles  of  Dietetics,  Dietary 

and  Health 
Martin,  Constance  M.   (Editor).     Fifty  One-act 

Plays         .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  13 

Martindale,  C.  C,  S.J.    Some  Broadcast  Sermons       2 
Matthews,  W.  R.    Essays  in  Construction 
Maugham,  W.  Somerset.     Sheppey.     A  Play 
O'Meara,  Lt.-Col.  E.  J.     I'd  Live  It  Again 
Oxenham,    John.      A    Little    Te    Deum    of   the 

Commonplace 
Reynolds,  E.  E.     JNansen 

Somervell,  D.  C.  The  Reign  of  King  George  V .  .  8 
Thomas,  Rev.  R 

Israel 
Whittaker,  James 
Whytehead,  Rev. 

Thee 
JUVENILE— 

Enriquez,  Major  C.  E.      Khyberie 
Ransome,  A.     Coot  Club 
FOREIGN— 

Anon.     Louis  Braille  et  Son  Oeuvre 
ESPERANTO— 

Evangelio  lau.     Sankta  Johano  .  . 


Nansen 

The  Reign  of  King  George  "V 

C,     The  Coming  of  Christ  and 

I,  James  Whittaker 
R.  L.     Let  the  People  Praise 


VACANCIES,  31st  AUGUST,  1935. 
N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove        .  .  . .  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  4 

(no  present  applications.) 

8,  Oval  Road,  London.     Hostel  for  Blind 

Women    . .  . .  . .  .  -  .  ■         — 

9,  Oval  Road,    London,    Hostel    for   Blind 

Women     .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  - — 

Sunshine    Home    for    Blind    Babies,    East 

Grinstead  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  6 

(1   application  under  consideration.) 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leaming- 
ton    ..  ..  3 

(2   applications  under  consideration.) 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  3 

(3  applications  under  consideration.) 


LONDON  ASSOCIATION    FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home    for    Blind    Men,    93,    Grove    Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.5  . .  . .  . .         2 

Home    for    Blind    Women,     Cooper    Lodge, 

240,   Southlands    Road,    Bickley,    Kent         3 

CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

It  is  obvious  that  careful  studies  of  the  abilities  and 
temperaments  of  young  people  may  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness. 


The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary, 
N.I.I.P., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 

ADVERTISEMENTS " 

Advertising  Rates  :    is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.). 

LEEDS  INSTITUTION  for  the  BLIND  require  a 
HOME  VISITOR.  Applications,  stating  age,  experience 
and  qualifications  to  the  Secretary,  Roundhay  Road, 
Leeds. 

BLIND   WELFARE. 
THE    EAST     SUFFOLK     COUNTY    ASSOCIATION 
for  the  BLIND  REQUIRE  the  SERVICES  of  a  FEMALE 

ORGANISING  SECRETARY  ;  preference  will  be  given 
to  applicants  with  experience  in  blind  welfare  work. 
Commencing  salary  ^250  a  year  and  travelling  allow- 
ance, with  increments  after  approved  service. 

Applications  accompanied  by  copies  of  two  recent 
testimonials  should  be  received  by  the  undersigned 
not  later  than  Friday,  September  27th. 

Cecil  Oakes, 
Clerk  of  the  East  Suffolk  County  Council. 
County  Hall, 
Ipswich. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

WANTED.— A  qualified  sighted  Home  Teacher  for 
the  Blind  (lady).  Salary  ^180,  rising  on  approved 
service  to  ^220  per  annum  by  increments  of  £10  per 
annum  ;  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment and  Other  Officers'  Superannuation  Scheme. 
Candidates  must  be  prepared  to  undergo  a  medical 
examination.  Third-class  travelling  expenses  will  be 
allowed  when  on  duty.  Applications  on  forms  which 
will  be  forwarded  by  the  undersigned  must  be  received 
not  later  than  September  27th,  1935. 

William  F.   J.  Whitley, 
County  Hall,  County  Medical  Officer. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1. 

CLEVELAND  &  SOUTH  DURHAM  INSTITUTE  FOR 
THE  BLIND. 

The  Governors  invite  applications  for  the  position 
of  General  Manager  of  the  above  Institute  for  the  Blind 
at  a  commencing  salary  of  £500  per  annum. 

Applicants  must  have  had  sound  experience  in  all 
aspects  of  blind  administration,  workshop  management 
and  trading.  Forms  of  application  can  be  obtained 
from  the  undersigned. 

Applications  endorsed  "  Blind  Institute — General 
Manager,"  accompanied  by  copies  of  not  more  than 
three  recent  testimonials,  to  be  delivered  to  the  under- 
signed not   later   than    Monday,  the  30th  September, 

1935- 

Canvassing,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  will  be  a 
disqualification. 

Preston  Kitchen, 
Town  Clerk. 
Municipal  Buildings,  Acting  for  the  Governors. 

Middlesbrough. 
\oth  September,  1935. 
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SIDE   LIGHTS  ON  PUBLIC  LIFE -I. 

By  FREDERICK  MARTIN. 

[The  writer  of  this  article,  who  is  himself  blind,  was  Member  of  Parliament  for  East  Aberdeenshire, 
1922-24,  and  has  since  held  public  appointments  such  as  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Aberdeenshire 
Education  Authority  and  Chairman  of  the  Public  Health  Committee,  Aberdeenshire  County  Council. 
This  article,  dealing  with  Mr.  Martin's  journalistic  experiences ,  will  be  followed  by  others  dealing 
with  his  Parliamentary  and  Local  Government  experiences. — Editor.] 

THIRTY  years'  acquaintance  with  the  rough  and  tumble  of  local  and 
imperial  politics  might  naturally  be  regarded  as  a  qualification  for  writing 
on  the  subject  something  that  should  be  of  interest  to  the  general  reader 
and  perhaps  also  of  some  value  to  aspirants  after  office.  Some  idea  of 
this  sort  was  probably  in  the  mind  of  the  editor  when  he  issued  to  me  an  invi- 
tation to  give  to  readers  of  The  New  Beacon  an  account  of  my  own  experiences. 
It  is  very  far  from  certain  that  he  has  been  right  in  his  theory  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  anything  that  may  be  written  here  will  be  of  service  to  other  blind  people 
who  may  themselves  be  engaged  in  public  life  or  who  may  desire  to  enter  the  arena.  It  is 
quite  certain,  in  my  opinion,  that  lack  of  sight  need  be  no  bar  to  usefulness  as  a  member 
either  of  a  local  authority  or  of  Parliament  itself,  and  there  are  numerous  proofs  to  support 
this  idea,  but  the  question  of  how  far  one  may  be  qualified  to  impart  hints  to  others  must 
be  left  to  readers  themselves  to  determine.  The  purpose  in  view  will,  I  think,  be  best  served 
by  some  description  of  personal  experiences,  and  from  this  may  emerge  both  hints  and  warnings 
which  others  may  apply  to  their  own  cases  if  they  have  a  mind  to  do  so.  Experience,  they 
say,  teaches  fools,  but  wise  men  learn  from  the  experiences  of  others.  If  I  am  still  to  be 
counted  among  the  foolish  the  responsibility  cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of  inexperience.  In- 
deed it  may  be  said  that  opportunities  for  studying  the  administration  of  public  affairs  have 
been  mine  to  a  somewhat  remarkable  extent.  The  thirty  years  mentioned  fall  into  two 
distinct  periods  separated  from  each  other  by  the  war  years.  During  the  first  period,  as  a 
working  journalist,  I  was  a  sighted  spectator  and  observer  ;  since  the  war  and  since  losing 
my  sight  I  have  been  an  active  participant  in  public  life  and  have  served  on  numerous  public 
bodies.  The  one  experience  has  been  complementary  to  the  other,  conferring  the  double 
advantage  of  having  been   both  an  outsider  and  a  player  of  the  game.    It  is  true  that  my 
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experience  has  been  largely  confined  to 
Scotland  during  both  periods,  although  the 
practice  of  journalism  included  a  short 
spell  of  service  on  a  London  daily  newspaper, 
and  the  public  career,  such  as  it  is,  embraced 
membership  of  two  of  the  shortest  Parlia- 
ments in  the  history  of  the  realm. 

An  interesting  confession  was  made  in  my 
hearing  the  other  day  by  a  former  professional 
colleague  who  is  now  completing  three  years 
of  distinguished  service  as  the  civic  head  of 
a  great  municipality.  He  declared  that  in 
his  editorial  days  he  had  been  perfectly  pre- 
pared, on  all  occasions,  to  instruct  others  as 
to  how  a  city  or  an  empire  should  be  managed. 

When  he  exchanged  the  editorial  for  the 
civic  chair  he  discovered  that  things  were 
not  quite  so  simple  as  he  had  imagined  them  ; 
they  were,  on  the  contrary,  much  more  com- 
plex and  much  more  interesting  than  had 
been  apparent  from  the  outside.  The  real 
interest  attaching  to  the  holding  of  respon- 
sible office  in  public  affairs  was  concerned 
with  the  imponderable  matters,  with  the  give 
and  take  which  is  essential  to  the  manage- 
ment of  men.  In  this  view  I  am  inclined 
to  agree  and  to  add  that  the  most  attractive 
feature  of  sharing  in  representative  govern- 
ment is  the  lesson  which  it  ought  to  teach 
that  one  should  maintain  one's  principles 
while  still  retaining  one's  friends,  and  that 
when  outvoted,  if  not  out-argued,  one  should 
loyally  accept  the  decision  of  the  majority 
for  the  time  being  and  should  bear  neither 
malice  nor  envy. 

The  life  of  a  provincial  newspaper  re- 
porter, whether  or  not  it  may  afford  an  ideal 
training  for  a  public  man,  is  in  itself  full  of 
hard  work  and  full  of  interest.  It  is  the 
business  of  a  reporter  to  know  everything 
or  to  conceal  his  ignorance.  He  has  an 
almost  unrivalled  opportunity  of  observing 
at  close  quarters  both  the  government  and 
the  administration  of  the  country.  In 
spite  of  what  clever  and  cynical  novelists  may 
say,  he  is  not  mainly  concerned  with  the 
annual  emergence  of  the  big  gooseberry  and 
similar  trivialities.  All  aspects  of  human 
life  come  under  his  notice. 

One  day  he  may  witness,  in  the  local  police 
court,  the  infliction  of  half-crown  fines  for 
breaches  of  municipal  by-laws,  the  next 
h.e  may  be  recording  the  progress,  before  a 
scarlet-robed  judge,  of  a  trial  whose  outcome 
is  the  exaction  of  the  last  penalty  of  the  law. 


A  football  match  or  a  funeral,  an  interview 
with  a  movie  star  or  the  reporting  of  a  pro- 
nouncement by  an  eminent  statesman,  a  minor 
street  accident  or  a  great  disaster,  these  are 
the  stuff  out  of  which  he  has  to  make  his 
copy  and  his  living.  He  may  not  write 
history,  but  in  compiling  the  abstract  and 
brief  chronicle  of  the  times  he  is  almost 
bound  to  gather  some  stock  of  human  wisdom 
and  some  sense  of  proportion.  The  reporter 
is  no  hero  worshipper,  to  him  there  are  no 
gods  in  human  shape,  for  his  training  enables 
him  to  see  the  man  behind  the  public  charac- 
ter. I  myself  have  seen  one  of  our  most 
austere  Prime  Ministers  being  chaffed  by  a 
crowd  of  mill  girls  at  a  roadside  meeting,  and 
I  have  seen  him  dominating  a  hostile  House 
of  Commons.  I  have  seen  a  noble  duke 
attempting  in  vain  to  gain  a  hearing  from 
his  own  villagers  while  he  delivered  himself 
of  ponderous  views  on  a  great  constitutional 
issue,  persisting  in  his  task  to  the  bitter  end. 
He  had  supplied  the  press  with  a  forehand 
copy  of  his  speech  and  it  had  to  be  delivered 
whether  the  canaille  liked  it  or  not.  Both 
performances  were  great  of  their  kind. 
Neither  the  Prime  Minister  nor  the  duke 
allowed  his  temper  to  be  ruffled  nor  was  he 
in  the  slightest  deflected  from  his  purpose. 
Both  were  calm,  resolute,  and  urbane  under 
very  trying  circumstances  where  lesser  men 
might  have  been  furious  and  probably 
ridiculous.  Most  noteworthy  of  all,  perhaps, 
was  the  fact  that  neither  the  Premier  nor  the 
noble  lord  invoked  his  own  prestige  as  a 
reason  why  he  should  be  treated  with  respect. 
From  this  one  learnt  how  great  an  asset  is 
a  good  temper  combined  with  a  dignity  that 
does  not  require  to  be  proclaimed.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  how  much  to  be  avoided  is 
pomposity. 

(To  be  continued) 


Books  on  Handicrafts  in  Moon  Type. 

A  correspondent  has  suggested  to  the  Moon 
Society  that  the  Society  should  publish  in 
Moon  type  a  book  on  Basket-Making.  This 
suggestion  raises  a  point  of  interest.  Would 
such  a  book  or  books  on  any  other  Handi- 
crafts in  Moon  type  be  of  practical  use  ? 
The  Editor  of  The  New  Beacon  will  be 
glad  to  receive  comments  on  the  suggestion 
from  Home  Teachers  and  others  in  touch 
with  Moon  readers  who  are  engaged  in 
Handicrafts. 
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New  Social  Centre  for  Blind.— The  Lady 
Mayoress  of  Liverpool  (Mrs.  F.  T.  Richardson) , 
who  was  accompanied  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
opened  last  month  a  new  social  centre  for  the 
blind  at  Dovecot  Hall,  Knotty  Ash.  The  centre, 
which  has  been  organised  by  a  special  com- 
mittee, embraces  the  Dovecot,  Knotty  Ash  and 
Old  Swan  areas,  and  will  provide  entertainment 
during  the  winter  months  for  blind  people. 

Salford  Blind  Welfare  Services.— At  the 
meeting  of  the  Salford  Education  Authority 
last  month,  the  minutes  of  the  Blind  Persons' 
Welfare  Sub-committee  stated  that  a  com- 
munication from  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
National  League  of  the  Blind  urged  the  sub- 
committee to  press  for  the  whole  of  the  financial 
responsibility  for  blind  welfare  to  be  transferred 
to  the  National  Exchequer.  The  sub-com- 
mittee therefore  recommended  that  with  a  view 
to  relieving  the  expenditure  of  local  authorities 
the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  be  amended  so  as 
to  provide  that  the  whole  of  the  financial 
responsibility  for  blind  welfare  services  be  borne 
by  the  National  Exchequer  ;  and  directing  that 
a  copy  of  the  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
Minister  of  Health.  The  recommendation  was 
approved. 

War-blinded  Men  as  Gardeners. — St.  Dunstan's 
announces  as  a  result  of  a  recent  survey  that 
more  than  250  of  the  men  under  its  care  are 
enthusiastic  gardeners.  Many  of  the  men  who 
cannot  take  part  in  sports  are  able  to  engage  in 
gardening,  and  its  varied  character  and  useful 
and  practical  results  make  it  an  ideal  form  of 
healthy  recreation.  Some  of  these  men  were 
gardeners  before  being  blinded  in  the  war,  but 
the  great  majority  have  taken  up  gardening 
since  losing  their  sight. 

A  Holiday  Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind. — At  a 
public  meeting  at  Hoylake  last  month,  the 
project  of  establishing  a  holiday  home  for  the 
deaf-blind  at  Hoylake  was  discussed,  and  a 
committee  of  investigation  was  appointed.  An 
experimental  holiday  home  has  been  conducted 
at  Hoylake  during  the  summer.  It  was  started 
as  a  voluntary  and  personal  effort  by  Mrs. 
Ellen  Foster  Smare.  Unfortunately,  Mrs. 
Smare  was  taken  seriously  ill,  but  the  work  has 
been  carried  on  by  other  voluntary  helpers,  and 
several  speakers  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  this 
experimental  effort. 

The  facts  were  outlined  by  the  Rev.  R.  Howell 
Williams,  who  presided,  and  by  Mr.  James  C. 
Proctor,  the  initiator  of  the  movement.  Mr. 
Proctor  said  that  the  meeting  had  been  called 
to  create  ways  and  means  of  helping  the  members 


of  the  National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers'  League  to 
establish  a  holiday  home  for  themselves.  The 
League,  founded  in  1928,  had  a  sum  of  money 
which  it  was  willing  to  advance  towards  the 
cost  of  a  holiday  home  at  Hoylake,  if  it  was 
assured  of  the  practical  sympathy  of  the  people 
of  Hoylake. 

Mr.  Williams  said  it  was  only  a  question  of 
establishing  the  home — the  cost  of  upkeep 
would  not  fall  on  local  charity. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Lee,  of  Birmingham,  Hon.  Secre- 
tary of  the  League,  said  the  establishment  of  a 
holiday  home  had  been  their  dream  ever  since 
the  League  was  formed,  and  they  had  never  had 
such  encouragement  as  they  had  received  at 
Hoylake.  There  were,  she  said,  2,800  deaf- 
blind  persons  in  the  British  Isles,  and  their 
greatest  need  was  a  holiday  home — not  an 
institution — where  they  could  come  together 
for  a  holiday  and  intercourse  and  so  break  the 
monotony  of  the  dark  silence  in  which  they 
lived.  They  had  shown  great  self-sacrifice,  and 
some  of  them  had  contributed  to  the  League's 
funds. 

Miss  Tay,  Hon.  Treasurer  to  the  League,  also 
spoke  and  assured  the  meeting  of  the  League's 
support. 

Blind  Rowing  Regatta. — The  Sixth  Annual 
Regatta  of  the  Sports  Club  for  the  Blind  was 
held  on  Regent's  Park  lake  on  Saturday  morning, 
October  5th.  There  was  a  good  muster  of 
competitors,  but  not  so  many  as  on  former 
occasions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  members 
are  not  allowing  themselves  to  tire  of  rowing, 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  best  out-door  exercise 
for  them. 

The  Ladies'  Single  Sculls,  Class  A,  needed 
three  heats  and  a  final,  the  winner  being  Miss 
Lilian  George,  who  won  the  silver  cup  on  the 
Thames  last  year.  She  sculled  very  well  and 
fully  deserved  her  victory  of  one  length.  The 
Ladies,  Class  B,  was  won  by  Miss  Murray. 

The  Men's  Single  Sculls,  Class  A,  was  won  by 
Mr.  C.  Bastin  after  a  very  close  race  with  Mr. 
A.  Coulson.  Both  these  competitors  are  a 
credit  to  the  Boating  Section.  The  Single 
Sculls,  Class  B,  was  easily  won  by  Mr.  Tucker, 
who  only  started  on  the  lake  this  year  and  has 
shown  much  improvement  in  style  and  pace  in 
a  very  short  time. 

The  Ladies'  Double  Sculls  race  was  won  by 
Miss  A.  Foile  and  Miss  L.  Evans  by  one  length, 
and  the  Men's  Double  Sculls  by  Messrs.  Gilson 
and  Easley,  who  unexpectedly  beat  Messrs. 
Bastin  and  Coulson  by  half  a  length. 

After  the  races,  which  were  conducted  in  a 
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happy  sporting  spirit  by  all  entrants,  medals 
to  the  winners  were  presented  by  Miss  Thirza 
Innes,  at  one  time  lady  amateur  sculler  on  the 
Thames.  The  silver  cups  were  also  handed  to 
Miss  Agnes  Wakelam  and  Mr.  A.  Coulson  for 
their  half-mile  wins  on  the  Thames  at  Barnes. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Rose,  the  rowing  coach,  spoke  a  few 
congratulatory  words  to  the  competitors  on 
their  progress  during  the  year,  both  on  the  lake 
and  on  the  Thames.  He  reminded  them  that 
both  men  and  ladies  had  beaten  sighted  crews  in 
slider-fours  at  Barnes,  and  the  latter  made  a 
successful  debut  in  an  eight  on  September  21st. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  a  Blind  Girls'  Eight 
had  appeared  on  any  water,  and  the  event 
attracted  much  public  notice. 

Sports  Display  by  the  Blind  at  Manchester. — 
Three  Mayors — the  Tord  Mayor  of  Manchester, 
the  Mayor  of  Salford,  and  the  Mayor  of  Oldham 
— marvelled  at  the  clever  sports  display  of  blind 
persons  in  Heaton  Park,  Manchester,  last  month. 

The  challenge  shield  competition  final  between 
Cheetham  Ramblers  and  Manchester  and  District 
Social  Club  for  the  Blind  was  won  by  Man- 
chester, and  Mr.  W.  Potter,  the  captain, 
received  it  from  the  Lord  Mayor. 

Mr.     Russell     (Glasgow),    President     of    the 


British  Federation  of  Social  Clubs  for  the  Blind, 
was  present,  and  representatives  from  Stockport, 
Oldham  and  Liverpool  took  an  interest  in  the 
proceedings. 

Mr.  Russell  said  there  were  now  10  clubs 
affiliated  to  the  Federation — two  in  Scotland 
and  eight  in  England,  and  what  they  wanted 
was  someone  to  present  them  with  a  National 
Trophy  for  competition  throughout  the  Kingdom. 
He  stressed  the  value  of  athletics  and  com- 
petitions in  the  education  of  sightless  people, 
and  urged  that  more  social  clubs  be  formed  for 
them  throughout  the  country. 

Applause  greeted  the  statement  by  Mr. 
Warren,  Secretary  of  the  Manchester  club,  that 
Oldham  town  had  granted  £800  for  a  spoits 
pavilion  for  the  Blind. 

At  the  display  women  took  part  in  a  direction 
walk  competition,  the  one  going  nearest  to  a 
bell  which  was  rung  winning. 

Another  competition  was  skittles,  and  there 
was  also  a  tug-of-war.  Most  ingenious  was  a 
competition  called  the  Hall  Bell  game,  invented 
by  a  blind  man.  This  was  a  form  of  skittles  with 
bells,  and  according  to  the  bell  struck  a  note 
was  sounded  which  indicated  the  number  of 
points  obtained. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


Blind    Men    in    French    Municipal    Work. — 

M.  Paul  Constantin,  a  war-blinded  man,  has 
been  elected  Mayor  of  Camps,  nr.  Brignoles, 
Var,  and  M.  Bertrand,  another  blind  man, 
a  Municipal  Councillor  at  Mureaux,  Seine-et- 
Oise.  This  brings  the  number  of  blind  persons 
invested  with  municipal  duties  as  a  result  of  the 
latest  elections  up  to  four. 

New  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Ceylon. — 
The  Archbishop  of  Colombo,  Mgr.  Marque, 
recently  gave  his  blessing  to  an  institution  at 
Ragama,  Ceylon,  open  to  all  deaf-and-dumb 
or  blind  Catholic  children  in  the  island.  The 
new  establishment  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
nuns  of  Notre  Dame  de  Bon  Secours. 

Sterilisation  in  Germany. — According  to  a 
report  issued  by  the  United  Press  in  Berlin, 
Germany  has  sterilised  56,255  persons  during 
the  past  year.  To  quote  the  report,  "  The 
overwhelming  majority — 96  per  cent. — of  all 
sterilisation  judgments  concerned  mental 
cases  .  .  .  Cases  of  epilepsy  also  are  frequent. 
The  other  4  per  cent,  of  sterilisation  cases 
consisted  of  grave  hereditary  ailments,  such  as 
hereditary  blindness  or  deaf-and-dumbness. 

Maps  for  the  Blind  Project  in  the  United 
States.— Mrs.  Leslie  R.  Fellows,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  U.S.A.,  has  been  informed  that  her 


Braille  map  of  the  twin  cities  (St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis)  has  been  submitted  to  Washington 
as  a  model  for  a  £44,000  project  under  which 
similar  maps  will  be  produced  for  all  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States. 

Some  200  maps  of  the  twin  cities  have  already 
been  manufactured,  and  requests  for  700  maps 
from  a  number  of  other  cities  have  been  received. 
Plans  for  the  project  contemplate  production 
of  6,000  maps  for  the  93  cities  with  a  population 
of  more  than  100,000. 

From  Archie  Erickson,  the  blind  tuner  who 
came  to  her  home,  Mrs.  Fellows  first  learned  of  the 
problems  of  the  sightless  in  finding  their  way 
about.  With  Erickson's  help,  she  experimented 
with  various  markings  with  which  to  make  a 
local  city  map  "  readable  "  to  the  blind. 

Finally,  yarn  was  used  to  designate  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  cords  of  different  sizes 
and  twists  to  mark  inter-urban  tramcar  lines. 
Crystalline  beads  were  the  symbols  for  parks, 
playgrounds,  golf  courses,  school  grounds, 
colleges,  public  buildings,  cemeteries  and  park- 
ways, while  for  a  marginal  index,  a  steel  finder 
with  a  sliding  cross-arm  was  found  to  work 
perfectly. 

State  Blind  Tuners  in  Massachusetts. — A  Bill 
has  been  recently  passed  and  signed  by  the 
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Governor  of  Massachusetts  providing  that  the 
care  and  tuning  of  all  pianos  owned  and  used 
by  Institutions  and  Departments  in  the  State, 
its  counties,  cities  and  towns  shall  henceforth 
be  transferred  to  the  "  Division  of  the  Blind  " 
for  distribution  among  competent  blind  persons. 

The  White  Cane  Law  in  California. — Under 
Chapter  126,  Statutes  1935,  passed  by  the 
California  Legislature,  motorists  and  drivers  of 
moving  vehicles  must  give  the  right-of-way  at 
street  crossings  and  on  all  public  highways  to 
the  blind  pedestrians  who  carry  white  canes. 


Section  3  of  the  Act  provides  penalties  for 
the  use  of  white  canes  by  persons  other  than  the 
blind  or  partially  blind  ;  and  makes  it  a  mis- 
demeanour for  any  person  to  fail  to  heed  the 
approach  of  those  carrying  white  canes. 

Jubilee  Cup  for  the  South  African  Blind.— A 

Silver  Jubilee  Cup,  presented  by  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Clarendon  for  articles  made  by  the 
blind,  will  be  competed  for  under  conditions 
laid  down  by  the  South  African  National 
Council  for  the  Blind.  The  first  competition 
will  be  held  in  Cape  Town  in  December. 


SCOTTISH    ADVISORY    COMMITTEE    ON    THE 
WELFARE    OF   THE    BLIND. 


IT  is  always  useful  to  see  one's  own 
problems  from  a  fresh  angle,  and  the 
worker  for  the  blind  in  England  turns 
with  interest  to  the  pages  of  the  Seventh 
Report  of  the  Scottish  Advisory  Committee 
(H.M.  Stationery  Office,  price  3d.)  in  the  hope 
of  having  new  light  shed  on  his  difficulties. 
Statistics. — -It  seems  a  pity  that  the 
statistical  tables  obtained  from  the  returns 
furnished  by  Local  Authorities  for  the  year 
ended  March,  1934,  are  not  reproduced  in 
the  Report,  but  a  few  interesting  comments 
upon  them  are  included,  and  may  be  briefly 
summarised  : — 

1.  The  total  number  of  registered  blind 
persons  in  Scotland  on  March  31st,  1934,  was 
8,298,  or  599  less  than  in  1930.  The  fall  is 
an  appreciable  one,  and  is  attributed  as 
probably  due  in  part  to  more  stringent 
arrangements  for  certification  of  blindness. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  figures  in  England 
and  Wales  for  the  same  period  do  not  show 
a  similar  decrease,  one  is  tempted  to  question 
whether,  in  view  of  the  far  more  scattered 
population  of  Scotland,  and  the  necessarily 
greater  difficulties  of  ascertainment,  the 
apparent  fall  in  the  numbers  of  the  blind  is 
altogether  reliable. 

2.  The  age  groups  show  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  the  blind  under  16  years  of  age, 
while  the  percentage  of  blind  persons  over 
50  remains  fairly  constant. 

3.  There  has  been  a  marked  fall  in  the 
number  of  blind  persons  under  training, 
from  489  in  1930  (the  year  that  probably 
marked  the  peak  as  a  result  of  the  1920  Act) 
to  271. 

4.  Workshop  employees  numbered  847  in 
1934  as  against  747  in  1930  and  out-workers 


548    as   against    844,    the   latter   fall   being 
attributable  to  general  industrial  depression. 

The  Necessitous  Blind. — It  would  appear 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  that  the  allowances  paid  to  the 
necessitous  should  be  based  on  an  assessment 
applicable  under  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act 
rather  than  from  the  angle  of  Poor  Law  Relief 
have  up  to  now  met  with  only  partial  success. 
The  Committee  is  not,  however,  relaxing  its 
efforts  in  this  respect,  and  has  reaffirmed  its 
previous  recommendations  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health. 

Employment  of  the  Trained  Worker. — The 
trained  worker  in  Scotland  has  hitherto 
generally  relied  upon  finding  workshop 
employment  rather  than  becoming  an  ap- 
proved home  worker.  (Only  four  home 
workers  of  a  total  of  118  were  engaged  on 
workshop  industrial  occupations  in  March, 
1934.)  Of  late,  however,  the  problem  of 
workshop  accommodation  has  become  more 
acute,  and  the  difficulty  of  disposal  of  goods 
more  urgent,  so  that  workshops  are  becoming 
increasingly  unwilling  to  promise  employ- 
ment as  the  certain  corollary  of  training. 
The  Committee  urges  that  renewed  efforts 
should  be  made  to  encourage  Local  Author- 
ities to  give  preference  to  blind-made  goods, 
of  good  workmanship,  and  offered  at  com- 
petitive rates.  The  Local  Authorities  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  employment  of  the 
trainees  on  whom  public  money  has  been 
spent,  and  the  appeal  to  them  to  purchase 
blind-made  goods  is  therefore  a  reasonable 
one.  Other  workshop  matters  considered 
by  the  Committee  have  included  co-operative 
marketing,  the  five-day  week,  and  the 
pensionable  retirement  of  the  blind  worker. 
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Standard  of  Efficiency  of  Trainees. — The 
Committee,  believing  that  the  blind  workshop 
should  be  conducted  on  business  lines,  rather 
than  as  an  occupational  centre,  has  enquired 
into  the  standard  of  efficiency  reasonably 
to  be  expected  of  the  trainee,  both  at  the 
end  of  his  training  period,  and  at  certain 
intermediate  stages,  this  standard  being 
expressed  in  terms  of  actual  earnings.  The 
rate  as  agreed  for  all  occupations  for  men 
(other  than  mat-making,  where  10s.  per 
week  was  accepted)  was  17s.  6d.  at  the  end 
of  training,  and  7s.  6d.  for  women.  Inter- 
mediate rates  have  also  been  tentatively 
fixed,  subject  to  revision  after  consideration 
of  the  average  earnings  of  trainees  in  recent 
years. 

Augmentation  of  earnings  of  ivorkshop 
employees. — In  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
standard  of  efficiency  is  to  be  imposed  on 
new  workers,  it  was  agreed  by  the  Committee 
that  it  would  not  be  opportune  at  present  to 
introduce  a  system  of  augmentation  based 
on  actual  earnings,  though  the  question 
might  usefully  be  reconsidered  later,  when 
the  standard  had  been  in  operation  for  a 
reasonable  time. 

Expenditure  of  Voluntary  Agencies.- — At 
the  request  of  the  Department  of  Health 
the  Committee  has  prepared  a  comprehensive 
report  on  this  subject,  investigating  "  the 
whole  field  of  institutions  and  outdoor 
societies  "  and  making  recommendations  as 
to  economies  that  might  be  effected  "  with- 
out detriment  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind." 

Certain  of  the  most  important  recom- 
mendations made  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  the  services  provided  by  the  five 
institutions  and  nine  outdoor  societies  for 
the  blind  in  Scotland  might  be  reorganised 
on  a  regional  basis. 

2.  That  the  areas  of  the  various  authorities 
for  the  collection  of  voluntary  subscriptions 
should  be  defined. 

3.  That  payment  of  augmentation  to 
approved  home  workers  should  be  confined 
to  those  whose  incomes  are  less  than  £2.  10s. 

4.  That  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the 
aggregate  of  legacies  (other  than  endow- 
ments for  specific  purposes)  held  by  voluntary 
agencies  should  be  applied  annually  to 
current  expenditure. 

5.  That  the  matter  of  pensions  to  retired 
blind  workshop  employees  should  be  con- 
sidered throughout  the  country. 


6.  That  there  should  be  an  attempt  made 
to  secure  uniformity  of  practice  with  regard 
to  wages  and  allowances  paid  to  workshop 
employees. 

7.  That  an  enquiry  should  be  made  with 
regard  to  sighted  labour  in  blind  workshops. 

VOLUNTARY   AND 
STATE  SERVICE. 

MISS  VIOTET  MARKHAM,  in  an  In- 
troduction to  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  British  Association  of  Residen- 
tial Settlements,  emphasizes  the 
value  of  the  partnership  between  voluntary 
social  service  and  State  enterprise.  Speaking 
of  the  Residential  Settlements,  she  says  : — 
"  On  the  practical  side,  the  openings  for 
new  work  continue  to  multiply.  We  have 
learnt  how  futile  were  the  fears  often  ex- 
pressed in  the  last  century  that  the  develop- 
ment of  State  enterprise  would  kill  voluntary 
effort.  So  far  from  this  being  true,  we  see 
now  that  the  growth  of  State  activity 
demands  at  every  turn  the  friendly  auxiliary 
force  of  voluntary  effort,  stimulating,  ex- 
perimenting, breaking  new  trails,  humanising 
the  dry  bones  of  organisation.  For  the 
State  is  a  slow  and  clumsy  machine.  Com- 
pared with  an  efficient  voluntary  organisa- 
tion, its  mobility  is  that  of  a  tank  to  a  polo 
pony.  It  is  too  heavy  handed  for  experiment 
or  initiative  in  the  early  stage  of  a  new  idea. 
But  it  sets  its  seal  of  approval  upon,  and 
gives  general  effect  to,  theories  someone  else 
has  originated.  The  great  social  services 
run  by  the  State  to-day  owe  their  origin  to 
a  handful  of  enthusiasts  experimenting  in  a 
couple  of  back  rooms. 

"All  the  problems  of  government  are 
human  problems,  and  ...  it  is  where 
Government  is  most  active — in  the  coalfields, 
in  the  distressed  areas,  on  the  new  housing 
estates — that  the  call  for  this  voluntary 
auxiliary  service  is  the  greatest.  The 
Unemployment  Act  of  1934  specifically  lays 
down  that  it  is  to  Advisory  Committees  of 
non-official  people  of  sympathy  and  ex- 
perience that  the  Unemployment  Assistance 
Board  is  to  look  for  the  personal  touch  in 
handling  those  difficulties  and  trials  of  a 
family  that  lie  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
official  machine.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
possibilities  of  this  fruitful  partnership,  save 
the  limits  set  by  personnel  and  finance." 
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"LIGHTENING    THEIR    DARKNESS." 

Work  for  the  Blind  in  South  India. 

By  W.  G.  SPEIGHT,  Principal  of  the  C.M.S.  Schools 
for  the  Blind,  Palamcottah,  Madras. 

[A  Missionary  Talk  broadcast  on  13th  October,  in  the  National  Programme,  and  printed  by  kind 
permission  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation.] 


SOME  years  ago  I  remember  hear- 
ing of  a  postmaster  in  a  remote 
Highland  village  who  found  a 
letter  had  been  posted  which  bore 
the  address,  "  Tinnevelly,"  and, 
thinking  that  this  was  quite  in- 
adequate, he  added,  Co.  Wicklow. 
In  case  any  of  you  should  be  as  vague  as  the 
Highlander  I  had  better  explain  that  Tin- 
nevelly is  a  district  in  the  extreme  South- 
East  of  India.  The  chief  town  bears  the 
same  name,  and  Palamcottah,  where  I  live, 
is  separated  from  it  by  the  width  of  a  small 
river.  In  this  corner  of  India  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  has  been  at  work  for 
more  than  one  hundred  years,  and  Palam- 
cottah, in  addition  to  being  the  head- 
quarters of  the  diocese,  is  also  a  hive  of 
educational  activity. 

It  was  here  that,  some  46  or  47  years  ago, 
a  small  blind  boy  approached  Miss  Askwith, 
one  of  the  missionaries,  with  the  request  that 
he  might  be  educated  like  other  children. 
Here  was  a  problem.  Miss  Askwith  knew 
nothing  about  work  for  the  blind,  but  her 
interest  and  sympathy  were  aroused  and  she 
promised  the  boy  that  she  would  do  what  she 
could.  You  can  imagine  her  joy  when  she 
visited  England  shortly  after  this  incident 
and  found  that  the  Moon  system  of  embossed 
type  had  already  been  adapted  to  the  Tamil 
language.  Armed  with  alphabet  cards  and 
a  few  simple  books  she  returned  to  India  and 
began  to  teach  her  solitary  pupil.  He  proved 
to  be  very  apt  and  quickly  mastered  the 
books,  and,  pleased  with  his  own  success, 
he  collected  other  blind  children  and  in  the 
year  1890  the  first  class  was  officially  opened. 
From  this  small  beginning  sprang  the 
institution  which  is  now  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  India,  where  some  80  boys  and  70 
girls  are  receiving  instruction. 

Through  the  many  appeals  on  behalf  of 
the  "  Wireless  for  the  Blind  "  fund  you  have 
all  heard  something  about  the  blind  of 
England,  and  you  are  probably  aware  that 


work  for  the  blind  is  so  highly  developed  that 
all  blind  people  are  now  registered  and  every 
effort  is  made  to  meet  their  needs  and  to  give 
them  every  possible  assistance.  But  in  India 
conditions  are  sadly  different. 

To  take  the  Madras  Presidency  alone,  it 
is  estimated  that  there  are  over  100,000 
people  who  are  wholly  or  almost  completely 
blind,  and  this  in  a  population  of  some  46^ 
millions.  Now  for  the  instruction  of  these 
blind  men,  women  and  children,  there  are 
only  three  institutions  where  less  than  300 
pupils  are  receiving  instruction.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  blind  are  consequently  living 
without  hope  of  betterment,  and  such  is  the 
economic  state  of  most  of  the  homes  wherein 
they  live,  that  want,  misery,  and  neglect,  are 
their  abiding  companions.  Small  wonder 
that  Bartimeus  is  one  of  the  most  familiar 
figures  in  the  streets,  on  railway  platforms, 
or  wherever  men  congregate. 

Why,  in  a  land  which  boasts  such  an  ancient 
civilisation,  should  the  blind  have  been  so 
sorely  neglected  ?  In  the  first  place,  the 
general  attitude  toward  blindness  is  very 
different  from  our  own.  India  is  permeated 
with  the  doctrine  of  Karma,  which  regards 
such  calamities  as  blindness  as  punishment 
for  sin  in  a  previous  existence.  Secondly, 
there  has  been  no  teaching  in  the  native 
religions  of  a  redemptive  and  all-embracing 
love  with  its  great  urge  to  service,  and, 
thirdly,  begging  is  an  honourable  profession. 
But  this  is  not  all. 

Blindness  itself  is  very  often  due  to  ignor- 
ance or  neglect.  It  has  been  estimated  by 
competent  authorities  that  no  less  than  75 
per  cent,  of  blindness  in  India  is  preventable. 
Frequently  it  is  traceable  to  the  simplest  of 
ailments  which  have  been  neglected  or  mal- 
treated. Some  years  ago  I  was  enquiring 
about  a  particular  case  and  was  told  that  the 
boy  had  had  sore  eyes,  a  simple  ailment  which 
can  be  completely  cured  by  a  few  applications 
of  zinc  or  boracic.  The  father  in  this  case 
was  both  poor  and  ignorant  and  took  the 
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lad  to  a  local  "  quack  "  who  applied  a 
mixture  of  quicklime  and  salt  to  one  eye, 
and  when  the  lad  screamed  and  struggled  he 
was  held  down  by  his  father  and  brothers 
while  the  mixture  was  applied  to  the  other 
eye.  This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  used 
this  story  and  I  know  the  gasp  of  horror  it 
will  call  forth,  but  don't  be  too  quick  to 
condemn.  Such  ignorance  is  to  be  pitied 
rather  than  blamed,  and  it's  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  add  that  preventive  work  is  India's 
outstanding  need. 

But  what  of  those  already  blind  or  whose 
sight  cannot  be  improved  ?  Well,  what  can 
be  done  to  help  them  ? 

I'll  answer  that  question  by  telling  you 
briefly,  not  what  may  be  done,  but  what  we 
are  actually  doing  in  Palamcottah. 

First  of  all  you  must  understand  that, 
although  this  is  a  missionary  institution,  it 
doesn't  just  aim  at  thrusting  the  Gospel 
message  upon  all  who  come  under  its  in- 
fluence. That  is  not  a  Christian  method. 
Of  course,  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  faith 
and  Christian  morals  is  our  primary  objective, 
but  our  methods  are  practical.  We  don't 
concentrate  solely  upon  things  spiritual  and 
ignore  things  temporal.  We  regard  these 
two  as  inseparable  parts  of  a  single  unit  and 
our  aim  is  not  merely  to  provide  a  foundation 
of  Christian  morals,  but  to  see  that  Christian 
principles  are  the  reinforcements  throughout 
a  sound  structure. 

Pupils  are  admitted  irrespective  of  caste, 
creed,  or  denomination,  and  all  are  given  the 
same  opportunities  without  any  discrimina- 
tion. Admission  is  limited,  except  in  very 
exceptional  circumstances,  to  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  4  and  13,  and  I  wish  you 
could  see  some  of  them  when  they  come  to  lis. 
Many  of  them  are  pictures  of  extreme 
misery  and  their  every  feature  expresses 
utter  hopelessness,  and  in  some  cases  neglect 
has  produced  a  degree  of  helplessness  which 
is  it  almost  impossible  to  describe.  I  can 
recall  many  who  had  not  been  taught  to  do 
even  the  simplest  and  most  necessary  things 
for  themselves  and  even  had  to  be  taught  to 
walk  properly.  The  worst  I  can  remember 
was  a  boy  of  about  three  who  had  been 
abandoned  by  his  parents  by  the  roadside. 
He  couldn't  hear,  walk,  talk,  or  feed  himself, 
and  had  a  running  sore  on  his  head.  Such  is 
the  material  with  which  we  have  to  work. 


It  is  poor  indeed,  but  kindness  and  sympathy, 
coupled  with  the  atmosphere  of  cheerfulness 
and  industry  which  pervades  the  school,  can 
and  does  work  wonders. 

The  majority  of  these  children  are  ad- 
mitted entirely  free  of  cost,  although  we  do 
ask  parents  or  guardians  to  give  whatever 
help  they  can,  but  such  is  the  poverty  of 
India  that  they  can  rarely- pa}/  even  a  few 
pence  per  month. 

Not  very  long  before  I  left  India  I  received 
a  letter  through  my  headmaster  imploring 
me  to  admit  two  blind  children  from  one 
family.  In  the  course  of  his  letter  the  writer 
said  that  the  family  was  in  such  dire  straits 
that  none  of  them  had  had  proper  food  for 
months.  The}/  weren't  even  able  to  afford 
rice  and  had  been  living  on  liquid  food.  You 
may  not  be  able  to  understand  what  this 
implies.  It  means  that  a  very  small  quantity 
of  rice,  or  what  is  more  probable,  some 
cheaper  coarse  grain  such  as  is  generally  fed 
only  to  cattle,  was  boiled  in  a  large  quantity 
of  water  so  that  there  might  be  enough  to 
give  everyone  a  little.  The  letter  added, 
"  This  is  no  exaggeration." 

In  another  case  a  father  said  that  if  I 
could  not  admit  his  boy  as  a  free  pupil  he 
would  have  to  take  him  home  again  and  he 
would  just  have  to  get  food  when  and  where 
he  could. 

How  can  one  expect  fees  from  such 
poverty  as  this  ?  And  please  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  typical  of  thousands  of  homes 
throughout  India,  where  countless  people 
exist  dangerously  near  the  border-line  of 
starvation. 

Now  let  us  peep  into  some  of  the  class- 
rooms and  mark  the  changes  which  are 
taking  place.  Here  is  the  Kindergarten  room, 
and  the  two  classes,  numbering  about  15  in 
all,  are  squatting  on  grass  mats  in  two  groups 
around  their  teachers.  There  is  no  sign  of 
misery  or  neglect  here,  and  to  the  uninitiated 
preciouAs  little  work  either.  Laughter  and 
chatter  seem  to  predominate,  but  that  is  as 
it  should  be.  Our  little  ones  have  had  enough 
and  to  spare  of  misery  and  we  want  them  to 
learn  in  a  bright,  cheerful  atmosphere  without 
knowing  that  they  are  learning.  As  we  watch, 
a  bell  rings  and  the  children  spring  to  their 
feet.  Between  all  lessons  these  little  ones 
have  a  short  period  for  singing  and  games 
and  we  stand  aside  as  they  troop  through 
the  door,  singing  and  dancing  as  they  go. 
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We   move   on   through    other   rooms   where 
classes  of  girls  are  absorbing  more  advanced 
knowledge.     Here  is  a  class  struggling  with 
the  intricacies  of  arithmetic,  and  you  who 
see  a  Taylor  frame  for  the  first   time  will 
think    it    is    intricate    indeed.      This    frame 
consists  of  a  metal  frame   perforated  with 
rows  of  octagonal  holes  into  which  specially 
devised  pegs  are  inserted  in  different  ways 
to  indicate  the  various  numbers.     Cumber- 
some though  it  may  be,  it  is  natural  to  these 
blind  children  and  they  learn  with  remarkable 
facility.    Next  we  come  to  a  class  engaged  in 
writing,  their  metal  styles  making  a  clicking 
noise  as  they  emboss  those  mysterious  Braille 
dots  which  a  girl  in  the  next  class  is  reading 
so  fluently.     At  the  end  of  the  large  room  a 
geography  class  is  in  progress.    The  girls  are 
grouped  round  a  large  map  hanging  on  the 
wall.     The  outline  has  been  carved  in  wood, 
the  rivers  have  been  chiselled  out,  railways 
are  indicated  by  wires,  and  towns  by  nails 
of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  and  a  row  of 
boot   protectors   does   duty   as   a   mountain 
range.     The  teacher  has  just  asked  a  girl  to 
trace   the  railway  from   Madras   to   Palam- 
cottah    and    this    she    does    with    unerring 
accuracy,  naming  the  principal  stations  on 
the  way.     Before  we  leave  we  are  invited  to 
inspect  some  specimens  of  hand-work   and 
we    see   diminutive   baskets   and   butterflies 
made  of  beads  and  wire,  teacups  cunningly 
contrived    from    egg    shells,    and    plasticine 
models,    all   made   by   these   sensitive   little 
fingers,  which  have  been  taught  to  observe 
and  work  so  cleverly.     Leaving  the  class- 
rooms and  turning  along  the  verandah  we 
can  see  the  girls'  industrial  building  where 
the  older  girls  are  being  taught  weaving,  mat 
making  and  knitting. 

In  the  Boys'  School  our  ears  are  assailed 
by  a  babel  of  noise  and  we  find  that  it  comes 
from  two  long  rows  of  looms,  all  hard  at 
work.  On  our  looms  is  woven  nearly  all  the 
clothing,  and  all  the  mats  used  by  our  pupils, 
and  also  a  large  quantity  of  goods,  such  as 
floor  matting,  druggets,  towels,  dusters, 
cellular  material,  and  so  forth,  for  general 
sale.  In  another  part  of  the  building  we 
find  boys  at  work  making  cane  chairs, 
tables,  baskets,  and  the  like,  while  others 
are  busy  making  tennis,  badminton  and 
other  nets,  and  all  with  the  skill  and  finish 
of  expert  craftsmen.  From  the  centre 
building  comes  the  familiar  drone  of  lessons 


as    the    younger    fry,    cheerful    and    eager, 
struggle  steadily  forward. 

I've  tried  to  give  you  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  work,  and  I  hope,  more  than  a 
glimpse  of  the  dominant  spirit.  Each  boy 
and  girl  receives  a  simple  but  good  education, 
and  is  then  taught  to  do  useful  work  which 
will  not  merely  provide  occupation  for  idle 
hands,  but  will  enable  him  or  her  to  earn 
something  and  be  of  definite  use -in  the  world. 
One  ex-pupil  is  now  teaching  in  a  small 
school  attached  to  an  ophthalmic  hospital. 
Another  is  teaching  sighted  children  in  a 
small  village  and  doing  weaving  in  his  spare 
time,  and  several  more  are  permanently 
employed  in  a  large  workshop  which  has 
been  established  near  Madras.  In  effect  we 
have  removed  potential  beggars  and  banished 
melancholy  by  a  transmutation  which  has 
produced  happy  and  cheerful  workers. 

We  don't  neglect  the  lighter  side  of  life. 
You  might  have  observed  the  swings  as  we 
made  our  tour.  Those  curious  looking  wires 
we  passed  are  running  tracks,  whereon  our 
boys  and  girls  show  great  skill  and  not  a  little 
speed.  These  wires  are  about  80  yards 
long  and  about  4  ft.  apart,  and  on  each  there 
is  a  handle  attached  to  a  ring  which  can  slide 
the  whole  length  of  the  wire.  The  ground 
between  the  wires  has  been  levelled  and 
cleared  of  all  obstacles  and  our  blind  children 
can  thus  run  with  absolute  freedom  and 
confidence.  Our  bent  for  music  is  also  well 
known  in  the  neighbourhood.  Both  singing 
and  instrumental  music  are  popular.  English 
part  singing  is  done  by  both  boys  and  girls,  as 
well  as  their  own  Indian  songs.  Wood- 
wind and  strings  are  most  favoured  for 
instrumental  music,  the  fiddle  and  hand 
harmonium  being  special  favourites,  and  the 
music  is  chiefly  in  the  Indian  style. 

To  sum  up  in  a  very  few  words,  work  for 
the  blind  is  a  labour  wherein  achievement  is 
well  defined  as  it  is  well  worth  doing. 

And  how  is  it  financed  ?  Apart  from  the 
grants  given  by  a  generous  and  sympathetic 
Government  it  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  charity  of  the  general  public. 

One  word  more.  After  living  for  twenty 
years  in  the  world  of  darkness  I  am  convinced 
that  I  am  not  only  voicing  my  own  feeling, 
but  also  that  of  the  majority  of  blind  people 
when  I  say  that  blindness  comes  as  a  heavy 
blow  and  remains  as  a  serious  handicap. 
Kindness  and  sympathy  can,  and  do,  lighten 
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the  path  we  tread,  but  they  cannot  remove 
all  the  obstacles  and  pitfalls  with  which  it  is 
beset.  "  Every  good  gift,  and  every  perfect 
gift  is  from  above."  Surely  sight  is  the 
greatest  and  most  perfect  of  these  gifts 
and  so  great  a  gift  should  call  forth  gratitude 
from  everyone  who  enjoys  it.  Surely  also, 
it   demands  greatness  in   the  thanksgiving. 


What  is  true  greatness  ?  I  will  answer  that 
question  in  the  words  of  an  unknown  poet 
which  I  read  recently  : — 

"  What  is  true  greatness  ? 

'Tis  to  clear 
From  sorrow's  eye  the  glistening  tear  ; 
To  comfort  here,  to  cherish  there  ; 

To  bless  ; 
To  aid,  encourage,  and  to  cheer." 


UNDER    COVER. 

Assurance,  Insurance,  and  the  Blind. 


By  F.  W.  PRE 

THE  problems  that  beset  the 
cause  of  blind  welfare  are 
palpably  as  diverse  as  they 
are  numerous.  Yet,  per- 
haps, we  may  count  ourselves 
fortunate  if  we  ever  consider 
one  of  them  without  having 
that  evergreen  and  ruthless  bully  "  the 
economic  factor  "  at  least  hovering  about, 
even  if  he  is  not  directly  confronting  us. 
Banish  him,  indeed,  and  many  of  the  present 
problems  would  solve  themselves. 

But  since  our  bully  does  not  easily  lend 
himself  to  banishment,  we  must  needs  view 
any  spacious  avenue  that  offers  economic 
shelter  for  the  blind,  not  only  with  happiness, 
but  with  some  wonder.  Wonder,  not  because 
we  doubt  the  competency  of  the  blind  to 
figure  in  such  an  avenue,  but  simply  because 
the  economic  bully  permits  the  avenue — 
restricted  though  the  access  to  it  may  be — 
to  exist  at  all.  The  ways  of  hard  taskmasters 
often  tend  to  instil  fixed  ideas  of  a  reactionary 
character  into  their  victims,  for  whom, 
should  there  be  an  appearance  of  relief, 
wonder  is  the  only  alternative  to  sheer 
mistrust. 

This  may  be  something  of  the  case  when 
we  stop  to  consider  the  position  of  the  blind 
in  relation  to  life  assurance  and  certain 
classes  of  general  insurance.  And,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  a  dimmed 
friend  pondering  diffidently,  maybe  a  little 
bitterly,  before  declaring  his  handicap  on  a 
proposal  form.  Nevertheless,  the  cheerful 
fact  remains  that  in  important,  and  certainly 
in  most  instances,  the  visual  handicap,  by 
itself,  does  not  debar  anyone  from  enjoying 
protection  of  this  kind. 

A  Welcome  Not  Denied. 

Let  a  blind  man  be  without  serious  malady 


STON-JARMAN. 

or  defect  other  than  his  blindness,  let  him 
be  of  sound  personal  habits  and  have  a 
reasonably  good  "  family  history,"  and  the 
great  life  assurance  offices  will  welcome  his 
proposal  with  open  arms.  In  a  variety  of 
ways,  and  in  an  avenue  that  can  lead  to 
independence,  he  will  be  offered  the  chance 
to  rid  himself  of  anxiety. 

True,  the  economic  bully  will  still  be 
about  :  the  principles  of  life  assurance 
demand  that  the  assured  shall  furnish  an 
essential  element  in  the  avenue's  develop- 
ment. But,  subject  to  this  extra  condition, 
the  avenue  is  open.  With  a  view  to  a  future 
stretch  of  shelter  and  comfort,  the  blind 
man  can,  at  regular  intervals  and  in  the 
shape  of  premiums,  plant  his  stock  ;  in  the 
meantime,  he  and  his  are  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  existing  cover. 

From  this — as  we  may  now  doubtless 
infer — it  must  be  the  experience  of  the 
assurance  companies  that  the  average  ex- 
pectation of  life  among  blind  and  partially 
sighted  people  unafflicted*  by  other  grave 
defects,  is  comparable  with  that  of  the  mass 
of  assurable  people  of  good  sight.  The  fact 
that  the  blind  and  partially  sighted  represent 
but  a  small  percentage  of  the  population  or 
of  the  lives  assured,  can  scarcely  have  any 
bearing  upon  the  assurance  companies' 
attitude.  It  cannot  be  a  case  of  their 
benevolently  taking  a  chance  on  a  sprinkling 
of  mortals,  but  of  their  finding  it  sufficiently 
good  business  to  assure  this  sprinkling's 
lives.  Thus,  the  economic  bully  is  pro- 
pitiated. 
A  Feature. 

And  it  is  not  the  least  remarkable  feature 
of  the  situation  that  the  lamentable  carnage 
among  pedestrians,  consequent  upon  the 
motor-accidents  of  recent   times,   does  not 
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appear  to  have  increased  the  companies' 
caution  so  far  as  those  whom  we  have  in 
mind  are  concerned. 

What,  however,  must  be  disappointing  is 
that  some  who  find  their  chief  handicap  in 
life  to  be  their  visual  defect,  are  unaccept- 
able for  life  assurance  on  account  of  some 
other,  and  to  them  minor,  disability.  Or,  if 
they  are  acceptable  at  all,  must  pay  high 
rates  for  the  privilege. 

It  would  be  of  particular  interest  to 
enquire  what  percentage  of  blind  and 
partially  sighted  people  actually  propose 
themselves  for  life  assurance  after  they 
have  become  handicapped. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  of  course,  that 
there  would  be  those  who  have  become 
assured  before  the  onset  of  affliction  in  their 
mature  years.  And  that,  under  plans  of 
Deferred  Assurance,  policies  can  be  taken 
out  on  behalf  of  children  in  their  infancy, 
to  vest  in  them  at  the  age  of  21.  Under 
these  policies,  the  assurance  companies  take 
the  children  for  better  or  worse — if  a  child 
before  reaching  maturity  becomes  affected 
by  blindness  or  other  serious  defect,  the 
policy  must  still  vest  in  the  child  at  the 
time  appointed. 

The  Ability  to  Live. 

Presumably,  man  has  a  supreme  con- 
fidence in  his  ability  to  live,  for  it  seems 
that  it  is  not  truly  characteristic  of  human 
nature  to  go  in  search  of  life  assurance.  At 
any  rate,  not  truly  characteristic  of  ordinary 
healthy  humans ;  they  usually  prefer  to 
wait  until  it  is  pressed  upon  them.  A  peculiar 
thing,  when  its  obvious  and  outstanding 
advantages  in  a  hazardous  world  are  con- 
sidered. Yet  it  is  no  secret  that  when  a 
seeker  after  this  form  of  protection  enters 
an  assurance  office,  the  old  maxim  may  be 
reversed  to  reveal  that  in  this  case  it  is  the 
seller,  and  not  the  purchaser,  who  should 
beware  !  In  other  words,  the  welcome  may 
be  infected  with  weariness  until  such  time 
as  the  proposer's  health,  habit,  and  history 
are  proved. 

Now  it  may  be  that  the  percentage  of 
assurable  blind  people  who  are  in  fact 
assured  is  a  fairly  high  one,  and,  under 
prevailing  conditions,  almost  as  good  as  it 
can  be.  If,  however,  it  is  low,  or  only  fair, 
and  not  what  it  might  be,  it  would  be 
additionally  interesting  to  pursue  our  en- 
quiry and  ascertain  the  reasons.    Should  we 


find,  for  example,  that  a  major  cause  of 
failure  to  obtain  cover  was  a  non-realisation 
of  the  opportunity  ;  or  that  the  "  human- 
nature  reason  "  we  have  indicated  played  its 
part,  as  with  the  general  public  ;  or  that  in 
most  cases  lack  of  financial  means  was  the 
barrier  ? 

Whatever  the  result  of  our  enquiry,  it  is 
definite  that  no  blind  or  partially  sighted 
person,  when  proposing  himself  for  life 
assurance,  need  feel  uneasy  in  disclosing 
that  he  belongs  to  the  dimmed  world. 

A  Tacit  Tribute. 

We  turn  to  general  insurance.  And 
touching  the  common  risks  of  Fire  and 
Burglary,  there  is  no  sign  that  in  unexcep- 
tional cases  the  average  insurance  company 
would  view  a  blind  man's  proposal  with 
disfavour.  Indeed,  we  detect  nothing  to 
suggest  that  a  blind  landlord  or  occupier  is 
deemed  more  likely  to  cause  fire  or  less 
likely  to  be  capable  of  seeking  aid  to  ex- 
tinguish it.  Nothing  to  suggest  that,  as 
against  the  possible  intrusion  of  a  burglar, 
he  and  his  household  arrangements  are  more 
likely  to  show  a  lack  of  caution  and  intel- 
ligence. Herein,  surely,  lies  a  neat  tribute  to 
the  handicapped. 

Then  Third-Party  Risks.  As  landlord, 
tenant,  or  business  proprietor,  the  blind 
man  should  have  no  difficulty  in  covering 
the  ordinary  hazards  of  "  Public  Liability." 
But  the  blind  masseur  may  not  find  it  easy 
to  protect  himself  against  claims  in  respect 
of  alleged  professional  negligence.  Yet 
there  is  no  discrimination  against  him — his 
sighted  professional  brother  receives  no 
preferential  treatment.  In  any  event,  the 
companies  can  be  depended  upon  not  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  blind  masseur  is 
marked  out  for  distinction  in  his  work. 
At  present,  they  are  not  eager  to  accept 
risks  of  professional  negligence  of  any  kind. 

About  Motor  insurance,  there  seems  little 
call  for  comment  here.  The  conditions  of 
this  insurance  may  tend  to  become  increas- 
ingly difficult,  rather  than  easier,  for  those 
who  are  physically  imperfect  for  car  control. 
This  tendency  may  be  salutary  and  there 
can  be  few  genuine  regrets.  Fewer,  perhaps, 
when  we  are  told  that  motorists  "  with  only 
one  eye  "  have  competed  on  the  race  track. 
It  is  not  hard  to  think  of  occasions  when  a 
man  with  one  good  eye  will  be  worse  off 
than  another  with  two  poor  ones  ;   and  such 
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occasions    are    certainly    contemplated    by 
the  companies. 

A  Blind  Man's  Policy. 

Now  Personal  Accident  Insurance.  Here 
we  find  that,  where  sight  is  greatly  reduced, 
some  companies  are  unwilling  to  accept  the 
risk.  Apparently,  their  practice  is  based  not 
so  much  on  actual  experience,  but  rather  on 
an  instinctive  or  traditional  feeling  that  a 
blind  or  partially  sighted  person  is  more 
likely  to  have  an  accident.  But  there  is  at 
least  one  great  company  that  has  taken  a 
wider  view.  One  of  its  officials  stated  "  A 
man  has  to  be  very  bad  before  we  refuse 
him.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  his 
blindness,  but  of  his  blindness  in  relation 
to  his  occupation,  personal  habits,  and  so 
on."  Some  years  ago,  this  same  company 
brought  out  a  special  personal  accident 
policy  for  blind  persons.  The  reason  for 
the  subsequent  discontinuance  of  the  policy 
is  obscure  ;  but  since  it  was  issued  for  a 
comparatively  short  time,  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  cost  of  advertising  it  was  not 
justified  by  the  amount  of  business  done. 

Finally,  Workmen's  Compensation.  In 
respect  of  this  insurance,  some  companies 
are  not  prepared  to  issue  policies  covering 
blind  employees.  Others,  who  specialise  in 
this  class  of  risk,  are  willing  to  do  so.  They 
will  consider  and  rate  each  case  on  its 
merits. 

But  concerning  the  blind  in  their  relation 
to  general  insurance,  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  the  acceptance  of  a  risk  which  is  in 
any  way  reasonable  is  always  a  possibility — 
the  last  negative  word  is  rarely  uttered. 
When  all  the  companies  have  fought  shy, 
there  remain  the  underwriters  at  Lloyd's. 

In  this  matter  of  general  insurance,  a 
good  character  may  often  be  a  better  recom- 
mendation than  good  sight. 

THE  NEW  HOME    AT 
PORTSMOUTH. 

Jubilee  Home  for  the  Blind,  Wymering. 

THE  Jubilee  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Wymering,  was  opened  on  4th  Sep- 
tember by  the  Right  Worshipful 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Portsmouth, 
Councillor  Frank  J.  Privett,  J. P. 

The  building  has  been  provided  by  the 
Blind    Persons    Act    and    Local    Pensions 


Committee  of  the  Portsmouth  Corporation 
assisted  by  the  Portsmouth  Voluntary  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind. 

The  site  is  in  a  rural  area  within  the  city 
boundary,  situated  on  a  main  road  with 
adequate  bus  services  to  the  city.  It  also 
has  the  advantage  of  being  close  to  several 
Corporation  housing  estates,  it  being  felt 
that  many  of  the  aged  blind  residents  would 
have  relatives  living  on  the  adjoining  estates. 

The  Home  is  situated  at  a  sufficient 
depth  from  the  main  road  to  prevent 
disturbances  by  the  noise  of  traffic. 

An  old  farm  building  was  on  the  site,  but 
on  detailed  examination  this  was  found  to 
be  in  such  a  poor  state  of  preservation  that 
it  was  considered  more  economical  to 
demolish  it  and  erect  a  new  building  than  to 
attempt  a  conversion.  As,  however,  the 
front  of  the  building  was  considered  one  of 
the  amenities  of  the  neighbourhood,  this 
front  has  been  preserved  and  utilised  as  the 
central  feature  of  the  new  scheme. 

The  centre  portion  of  the  building  is  two 
storeys  high  and  contains  men's  and  women's 
common  rooms,  dining  room  and  office  on 
the  ground  floor.  On  the  first  floor  is  the 
Matron's  bedroom,  sitting  rooms  and  maids' 
rooms.  On  either  side  of  the  centre  block 
are  one-storey  wings,  providing  on  one  side 
accommodation  for  10  men,  and  on  the 
other  accommodation  for  16  women. 

In  each  of  these  wings  a  separate  bedroom 
is  provided  for  each  person,  the  rooms  con- 
taining a  single  bed,  small  wardrobe,  dressing 
table  and  sufficient  space  for  a  few  personal 
belongings  of  the  inmate.  These  cubicles 
are  all  entered  from  a  long  corridor  con- 
necting up  to  the  centre  block,  and  from 
each  a  french  window  opening  is  provided, 
which  gives  access  to  a  wide  covered  concrete 
terrace,  forming  a  courtyard,  which  opens 
on  the  south  side  only.  This  will  enable  the 
inmates  to  sit  out  in  the  open  air  at  all 
times,  of  the  year,  being  sheltered  from  the 
cold  Winds. 

The  whole  design  is  on  straight  and  simple 
lines  keeping  in  mind  the  simple  charac- 
teristics required  in  a  building  of  this  nature. 
The  gardens  and  paths  are  being  laid  out  so 
that  the  residents  may  enjoy  the  amenities 
and  charm  of  this  rural  district. 

The  total  cost  of  the  work  including  the 
layout  of  the  grounds  and  furnishings  is 
about  /J7,775 ■ 
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Mr.  LOVETT,  OF  THE  MINISTRY  OF  HEALTH. 

THE  work  in.  which  we  are  engaged  has  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  the  public 
official  who  for  nearly  ten  years  has  discharged  the  Ministry  of  Health's 
responsibilities  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  Frederick  Reynolds  Lovett  was  a 
fine  representative  of  the  English  Civil  Service.  Never  departing  from  scrupulous 
correctness  in  his  attitude  towards  any  question  in  which  the  Ministry's  respon- 
sibilities were  involved,  he  nevertheless  contrived  to  take  an  active  and  vigorous 
part  in  developing  services  for  the  blind  over  a  wide  field,  and  those  who  had  the 
opportunity  of  working  closely  with  him,  whether  in  voluntary  agencies  or  in  other 
Government  departments,  will  continue  to  remember  him  with  admiration  and  affection.  An  obituary 
notice  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  New  Beacon  and  we  would  add  here  our  deep 
sympathy  with  his  family  and  colleagues,  while  emphasising  the  note  of  gratitude  which  was  sounded 
clearly  and  beautifully  at  his  funeral. 

Many  of  those  who  worked  with  Mr.  Lovett  or  consulted  him  in  matters  of  blind  welfare  had 
little  knowledge  of  the  man  of  whom  the  official  was  but  a  part.  His  interests  were  wide  and  catholic  ; 
as  an  Elder  of  his  Church,  Governor  of  the  Battersea  Polytechnic,  enthusiast  on  the  Alps  and  untiring 
student  of  the  Classics,  he  drew  his  strength  from  pure  and  unfailing  springs.  On  the  order  of  service 
at  his  funeral  appeared  two  quotations  ;  that  verse  of  Maurice  Baring's  which  begins  "  Because  of 
you,  we  will  be  glad  and  gay  "  ;  and  that  great  final  passage  from  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  which, 
as  it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  may  again  be  quoted  here  : — 

"  Then  said  he  :  '  I  am  going  to  my  Father's,  and  though  with  great  difficulty  1  have 
got  hither,  yet  now  I  do  not  repent  me  of  all  the  trouble  I  have  had  to  arrive  where  I  am. 
My  sword  I  give  to  him  that  shall  succeed  me  and  my  courage  and  skill  to  him  that  can  get  it. 
My  marks  and  my  scars  I  carry  with  me  to  be  a  witness  for  me  that  I  have  fought  His  battles, 
Who  will  now  be  my  rewarder.'  When  the  day  that  he  must  go  hence  was  come,  many 
accompanied  him  to  the  river  side,  into  which  as  he  went  he  said,  '  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  ? 
and  as  he  went  deeper  he  said,  '  Grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  '  So  he  passed  over,  and  all  the 
trumpets  sounded  for  him  on  the  other  side." 

SPORT   AND   THE   BLIND. 

The  reports  of  several  recent  sporting  activities  of  the  blind  which  appear  in  this  issue  of  The 
New  Beacon,  and  the  account  of  the  sports  and  games  at  Worcester  College  during  the  1934-35 
season,  given  in  last  month's  issue,  afford  evidence  that  the  blind  share  to  the  full  in  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
Devotion  to  sport  is  a  characteristic  ingredient  of  that  spirit.  Sport  is  the  link  of  democracies — not 
only  political  but  social  democracies.  It  allies  the  urban  and  the  rural,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  head 
and  the  hand,  the  active  and  the  passive — so  much  so,  that  a  person  without  a  liking  for  sport  of  some 
kind  is  alien  to  the  age.  There  are  millions  of  sport-lovers  who  cannot  themselves  participate  in  sport. 
Their  solace  is  to  watch  sport,  and  to  deprive  them  of  it  would  be  to  deprive  them  of  their  greatest 
source  of  recreation,  their  medicine  against  the  monotony  of  existence.  But  very  few  blind  people 
are  able  to  enjoy  the  role  of  "  spectator,"  and  most  have  to  content  themselves  with  the  diluted  thrills 
of  "  running  commentaries."  Active  participation  in  sport  is,  therefore,  more  essential  to  the  blind 
than  to  the  sighted,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  miss  a  major  pleasure  of  life.  In  a  way,  this  is  an  advan- 
tage to  the  blind.  A  blind  lover  of  sport  must  up  and  do,  whereas  many  a  sighted  lover  of  sport 
becomes  more  content  to  sit  and  watch.  And  as  to  up  and  do  requires  more  energy  than  to  sit 
and  watch,  so  it  needs  more  rest,  and  the  best  way  to  rest  the  body  is  to  exercise  the  mind.  There 
should  be  no  antagonism  between  physical  and  mental  gymnasts.  A  bout  with  the  gloves  is  excellent 
preparation  for  a  bout  with  books.  Yet  sport  is  apt  to  entice  the  eye  too  often,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
mind  may  consequently  be  neglected.  The  blind  are  immune  from  this  constant  allurement.  They 
can  create  with  less  effort  the  perfect  blend  of  physical  sport  in  the  hour  of  recreative  action  and 
mental  sport  in  the  hour  of  recreative  repose. 

The  Editor. 
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THE    PSYCHOLOGY    OF    THE    BLIND. 


Bv  ARTHUR  COPLAND. 


I  HAVE  seldom  been  so  disappointed 
in  an  essay  as  I  was  in  that  by  the 
late  Sir  Edmund  Gosse  on  'The 
Psychology  of  the  Blind."  To  me,  a 
dissertation  by  a  distinguished  man  of 
letters  on  a  subject  of  which  I  and  a 
number  of  my  acquaintances  have  had 
a  life-long  experience,  and  which,  fortunately, 
is  foreign  to  the  common  lot,  seemed  to 
promise  a  fascinating  study.  Of  writings  on 
various  aspects  of  blindness  from  official  and 
quasi-official  sources  there  are,  indeed,  more 
than  enough  ;  but  I  thought  it  would  be 
both  interesting  and  instructive  to  approach 
this  particular  subject  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  independent  observer,  of  one 
whose  outlook  would  be,  so  to  speak,  pre- 
eminently that  of  the  philosophical  layman. 
But,  as  the  author  of  "  The  House  with 
the  Green  Shutters  "  remarks,  "  Some  writ- 
ings reveal  the  writer  more  than  the  written- 
of,"  and  to  that  category,  in  common  with 
so  many  writings  on  the  same  theme,  Sir 
Edmund's  essay  on  "  The  Psychology  of  the 
Blind  "  belongs.  If,  of  course,  as  some 
aiithorities  assert,  the  revelation  of  per- 
sonality is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
essay,  then  I  have  no  just  cause  of  complaint; 
but  if,  as  I  cannot  help  thinking,  the  primary 
purpose  of  all  writing  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to 
illuminate  the  matter  discussed,  then  my 
complaint  is  not  without  substance. 

After  remarking  on  the  great  accession  of 
public  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
engendered  by  the  consequences  of  war,  our 
essajast  proceeds  : — 

"  But  the  particular  form  of  blindness 
which  has  simultaneously  occupied  the 
attention  of  two  of  the  most  eminent  writers 
now  living  is  not  that  caused  by  the  mutila- 
tions of  the  battlefield.  Both  M.  Gide  and 
M.  Claudel  weave  their  story  round  cases  of 
infantile  ophthalmia,  in  one  case  curable  at 
an  advanced  age,  in  the  other  not." 

Thus  far,  Sir  Edmund  has  my  entire  assent. 
Clearly,  if  we  are  to  gather  any  data  for  the 
study  of  the  psychology  of  the  blind,  it  is  to 
such  cases  that  we  must  look.  The  chances 
of  war  may  deprive  many  men  of  sight,  but 
they  cannot  obliterate  the  past  experience 


of  vision.  The  loss  of  sight  in  such  circum- 
stances is,  of  course,  a  catastrophe  ;  but  even 
this,  notwithstanding  its  gravity,  is  no  more 
likely  to  induce  a  unique  psychical  condition 
than  any  other  calamity  of  equal  magnitude. 

Sir  Edmund,  it  should  perhaps  be  stated, 
nowhere  expresses  or  implies  a  recognition 
of  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  premise  is  broadly  sound. 

It  is  from  what  follows,  however,  that  my 
grievance  with  the  author  chiefly  springs. 

"  In  each  of  the  remarkable  works  I  have 
mentioned,"  he  continues,  "  the  author's 
point  of  view  is  scarcely  pathological,  but 
ethical.  Each  writer  illustrates  not  merely 
the  effect  of  the  external  world  upon  the 
cloistered  intelligence  of  the  blind  person,  but 
how  the  presence  of  that  person  may  affect 
those  whose  sight  is  sound." 

I  cannot  refrain  from  calling  attention  to 
the  phrase  "  cloistered  intelligence,"  for 
although  it  may  be  admissible  as  a  telling 
figure  of  speech,  and  is  certainly  not  inept  to 
at  least  one  of  the  blind  persons  round  whom 
the  stories  referred  to  are  built,  yet  it  is  no 
more  applicable  to  the  blind  as  a  class  than 
to  their  eye-whole  fellows.  Those  who 
might  be  disposed  to  demur  at  this  cannot 
have  taken  sufficiently  into  account  the 
great  advance  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
which  has  occurred  during  the  last  few 
decades.  For  a  blind  person  to  pass  from 
school  to  an  honourable,  and  even  a  dis- 
tinguished, university  career  is  now  com- 
paratively a  commonplace.  Those,  too, 
whose  alma  mater  is  of  a  humbler  status  have 
a  comprehensive  range  of  literature  at  their 
command.  To  speak  of  "  the  cloistered 
intelligence  of  the  blind  "  in  these  days  is 
something  of  an  anachronism. 

Misplaced  as  our  essayist's  rhetoric  appears 
on  general  grounds,  it  is  nevertheless  quite 
appropriate  to  the  circumstances  which 
attend  the  central  figure  in  the  story  he 
chiefly  reviews,  "A  Pastoral  Symphony." 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  work  is  at  all 
widely  known  in  Britain  ;  but,  for  my  own 
part,  my  knowledge  of  it  is  derived  solely 
from  Sir  Edmund  Gosse's  outline.  The 
features   of   this   singular   story   which   are 
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pertinent  to  the  present  essay  may  be 
briefly  sketched. 

Gertrude,  the  heroine,  is  blind  from  birth. 
She  has  been  reared  by  an  old  woman,  who, 
being  deaf,  never  spoke  to  her,  with  the 
result  that  although  the  girl's  hearing  is 
unimpaired,  she  has  not  cultivated  the  art  of 
speech,  a  situation  which  our  essayist,  surely 
not  without  cause,  thinks  a  little  far-fetched. 
In  this  state  of  utter  neglect  the  girl,  when 
apparently  about  fifteen  years  old,  is  found 
by  a  pastor,  who,  determining  to  rescue  her, 
takes  her  to  his  home. 

"  The  pastor,"  again  to  quote  Sir  Edmund, 
"  now  patiently  begins  her  education,  in 
which  he  follows  the  celebrated  example  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  and  his  success  is  continuous 
and  complete."  Why  Laura  Bridgman 
should  have  been  chosen  as  a  precedent  is 
more  than  I  can  understand,  since  Gertrude, 
unlike  her,  could  hear.  Nor  any  more 
convincing  is  the  assumption  that  fifteen  of 
Gertrude's  most  impressionable  years  could 
have  been  passed  in  such  a  supine  condition 
without  doing  irremediable  injury  to  her 
faculties  ;  and  yet  that,  is  precisely  what  the 
author  of  "A  Pastoral  Symphony  "  expects  us 
to  accept.  In  some  three  or  four  years,  not 
only  has  his  heroine  developed  into  an 
accomplished  scholar,  but,  true  to  the  vener- 
able tradition  that  all  blind  people  are,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  musical,  we  find  her 
extemporising  on  the  church  organ.  As 
regards  the  remainder  of  the  story,  it  must 
suffice  to  say  that  Gertrude  eventually 
regains  her  sight,  and  that  the  pastor  and 
his  son  both  fall  in  love  with  her,  involving 
a  complication  which  the  reader  may  in- 
vestigate at  will. 

Enough  has  been  told,  at  any  rate,  to 
show  that  if  the  point  of  view  of  the  author 
of  "A  Pastoral  Symphony "  "is  scarcely 
pathological,"  it  is,  at  least  as  concerns  the 
blind,  quite  as  little  psychological.  It  is 
one  thing  to  interpret  a  situation  of  one's 
own  creating,  it  is  another  thing  to  interpret 
the  immutable  facts  of  life. 

There  is  no  more  difficult  feat  which  can 
tempt  the  temerity  of  the  human  imagination 
than  the  endeavour  to  penetrate  another's 
experience.  The  crudity  of  the  expedients 
sometimes  suggested  for  attaining  this  result 
only  serves  to  emphasise  its  difficulty.  The 
sighted  person  who  thinks  that  by  closing 
the  eyes  for  a  few  moments  it  is  possible  to 


realise  something  of  the  signifiance  of  blind- 
ness has  failed  to  grasp  the  essential  fact  in 
the  psychology  of  the  blind,  the  fact  that  to 
the  blind,  blindness  is  the  normal  state. 

If  the  significance  of  this  fact  is  properly 
appreciated,  it  will  at  once  be  apparent  that 
blindness  does  not  give  rise  to  a  pronounced 
psychological  make-up.  Such  idiosyncrasies 
as  are  frequently  associated  with  that 
deprivation — hypersensitiveness,  complexes, 
eccentric  behaviour,  and  so  on — could  as 
easily  develop  in  any  other  subj  ect  in  similar 
circumstances.  For  instance,  take  a  sighted 
child,  isolate  it  from  its  kind,  or  impress 
upon  its  mind  that  it  is  different,  and  you 
will  produce  in  that  child  precisely  the  same 
sort  of  psychological  phenomena  as  is  often 
found  in  the  blind.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  no  trait  is  peculiar  to  blindness.  If 
a  careful  study  of  each  separate  environment 
were  possible,  it  would  be  conclusively 
proved  that  the  surroundings,  and  not  the 
blindness,  determined  the  development  of 
character  and  ability. 

I  have  known  grown  lads  brought  to  a 
school  for  the  blind,  with  slow,  incapable 
hands,  awkward  movements,  and  dulled 
intelligences ;  and  yet  they  were  each 
members  of  an  averagely  intelligent  family. 
Was  blindness  the  cause  of  this  inefficiency  ? 
Directly,  not  a  bit  of  it.  In  the  case  of 
these  children,  ignorance  and  perverted 
sentiment  had  done  their  fell  work.  The 
children  had  been  excluded  from  the  activities 
of  life  as  surely  as  if  they  had  been  confined 
in  a  solitary  prison. 

In  some  respects,  the  school  for  the  blind 
affords  the  best  stage  for  the  development 
of  the  blind  child.  In  that  environment  it 
meets  its  fellows  on  equal  terms,  and  is 
liberated,  from  the  ever-haunting,  ever- 
growing fear  of  being  thought  different. 
On  the  other  hand,  apart  from  the  very 
questionable  advantages  of  a  temporary 
segregation,  all  residential  schools,  from  the 
common  reformatory  to  the  most  patrician 
establishment,  foster  their  own  particular 
tradition  of  conduct  and  outlook,  and  when 
the  blind  child  emerges  from  its  tutelage 
displaying  the  evidences  of  its  initiation, 
the  observer  notes  another  instance  of  the 
incompatibility  of  the  blind. 

These  reactions  of  sighted  people  toward 
blindness  are,  in  fact,  the  principal  ground  on 
which  a  psychology  of  the  blind  is  postulated. 
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The  blind  themselves  cannot  perceive,  and 
will  never  willingly  admit,  that  they  are 
essentially  different  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Of  several  day  schools  which  I  attended,  I 
was  happiest  and  made  most  progress  in 
one  where  I  was  encouraged  to  take  the 
fullest  possible  share  in  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  school  life,  including  its  punishments. 
The  sense  of  being  different,  of  being  of  no 
account  to  one's  kind,  is  a  burden  which  no 
soul  can  bear  unscathed, 

We  would  do  well  to  beware  of  these  poor 
psychologists,  who  cannot  discriminate  be- 
tween cause  and  effect,  and  who  are  unable 
to  understand  that  the  bulk  of  their  psycho- 
logical material  is  but  the  reflex  of  the  general 
misapprehension. 


OORRESPONDINCE 


To  the  Editor, 

Chess  in  Schools  for  the  Blind. 

Sir, —  fn  the  current  issue  of  The  Braille 
Chess  Magazine  I  have  dealt  with  the 
position  of  this  game  in  schools  and  colleges 
for  the  blind,  addressing  nwself  especially 
to  those  now  at  school.  I  should  be  glad  if 
you  can  give  me  a  little  of  your  space  in 
which  to  firing  this  matter  to  the  notice  of 
heads  of  schools  and  their  teachers.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  chess  is  left  far  too  much, 
if  not  entirely,  to  the  pupils  themselves. 
Those  who  learn  are  taught  by  those  who 
already  know,  who  have  derived  their 
knowledge  in  a  similar  manner.  Little  or  no 
use  is  made  of  the  experience  of  the  past, 
through  it  is  recorded  in  a  voluminous 
literature,  nor  is  there  any  contact  with 
experienced  contemporary  players.  As  a 
hobby  chess  offers  great  opportunities  to 
the  blind,  but  it  is  ver}^  desirable  that 
they  should  attain  as  great  a  degree  of 
strength  as  possible  before  leaving  school,  or 
they  may  find  difficulty  in  pursuing  the  game. 
Although  seeing  players  are  much  more 
numerous  than  is  sometimes  supposed  they  are 
not  easily  met  with  except  in  the  local  chess 
club,  and  unless  a  blind  player  is  conscious 
of  a  certain  degree  of  strength  he  is  likely  to 
be  shy  of  joining  such  a  club. 

I  would  urge  that  in   every  school  there 


should  be  something  in  the  nature  of  serious 
teaching  by  a  voluntary  coach.  In  some  cases 
a  member  of  the  staff  might  be  able  and 
willing  to  undertake  such  duty,  and  where 
that  is  not  so  an  appeal  could  be  made  to 
the  local  club,  one  of  whose  members  would 
doubtless  be  available. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has 
lately  done  a  good  deal  in  the  production  of 
chess  literature  in  Braille,  and-  may  be 
expected  to  do  more.  "  Modern  Master- 
Play  "  and  "  Every  Game  Checkmate " 
have  already  appeared,  while  The  Braille 
Chess  Magazine,  now  commencing  its  second 
year,  offers  practical  assistance  to  all  grades 
of  players,  not  forgetting  the  novice.  But 
if  the  best  use  is  to  be  made  of  such  literature 
there  is  need  for  contact  with  an  experienced 
player.  The  ingenious  novice  can  always 
propound  questions  unprovided  for  in  the 
books,  which,  unless  convincingly  disproved, 
he  is  apt  to  cherish  as  a  discovery  that  all 
the  masters  have  overlooked. 

That  the  policy  I  have  indicated  would 
greatly  stimulate  chess  in  the  schools  is 
proved  by  the  successes  attained  at 
Worcester,  two  of  whose  past  students  are 
recognised  in  the  chess  world  as  serious 
challengers  for  the  British  Championship. 
Yours,  etc., 

Ernest  A.  H.  Eaton, 
Secretary,  Braille  Chess 

Association. 

Watford. 


To  the  Editor. 

Overcoming  Travelling  Difficulties. 

Sir, — It  was  with  much  pleasure,  and  a 
good  deal  of  interest,  that  I  read  Mr.  John 
Craig's  exposition  of  the  blind  man's  methods 
employed  to  overcome  the  handicap  of 
blindness  whilst  travelling  on  foot  in  our 
busy  towns. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  read  Mr. 
Craig's  written  words,  that  in  him  we  have 
a  friend  with  understanding  and  sympathy 
for  those  who  are  afflicted  with  blindness. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  one  or  two  expres- 
sions used  by  Mr.  Craig  which  do  not  tally 
with  the  experiences  of  many  blind  men  of 
my  acquaintance.  At  the  moment,  I  have 
in  mind  the  adult  blind  man  who  needs  must 
travel  daily  in  connection  with  his  work,  or 
business,  to  and  from  such  townships  as  far 
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apart  as  Croydon  to  Central  London,  and  to 
that  centre  from  Epping,  Edgware,  Hil- 
lingdon,  and  Dagenham.  Anyone  familiar 
with  these  districts  will  know  that,  apart 
from  the  distances  between  these  points, 
varying  as  they  do  from  some  10  to  15  miles 
from  the  centre  of  London,  railway  stations 
(including  Lube  trains  and  escalators)  have 
to  be  negotiated.  Hundreds  of  us  have  to 
take  journeys  of  shorter  length,  and  perhaps 
of  a  less  hazardous  nature,  but  I  feel  sure 
most  of  them  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say, 
"To  cross  busy  thoroughfares  unaided, 
whether  at  a  recognised  crossing  or  not,  is  an 
undertaking  which  few  of  us  who  are  totally 
blind  would  engage  in." 

As  a  young  man,  I  hated  to  admit  of  my 
blindness,  and  tried  out  many  schemes  to 
surmount  the  hundred  and  one  difficulties 
and  pitfalls  to  be  met  with  when  travelling 
unaccompanied  in  London.  At  that  time 
I  was  fresh  from  school,  with  every  fibre 
alive  in  my  body  ;  a  gymnast,  a  runner,  and 
had  even  played  as  full  back  in  a  football 
team  with  boys  who  could  see  partially, 
save  one  other,  and  he  played  full  back 
with  me.  Lhe  fact  that  we  played  our 
game  on  asphalt  made  it  possible  for  we  two 
to  put  up  quite  a  good  show.  When  coming 
to  London  to  work,  in  1915,  I  found  it  pos- 
sible to  board  tramcars  and  buses  unaided, 
provided  I  was  familiar  with  the  number  of 
the  services  ;  and  by  using  my  ears,  which 
were  very  keen,  I  managed  for  a  time  to 
alight  from  such  vehicles  without  coming  to 
any  harm. 

With  the  increase  of  traffic,  and  faster 
moving  traffic,  however,  I  soon  found  my 
schemes  useless  ;  for  I  discovered  that  in 
crossing  a  road  one  had  only  to  be  a  couple 
of  inches  out  of  the  true  when  following  a 
person  with  sight,  to  sustain  a  frightful 
injury  by  either  receiving  a  glancing  knock 
fiom  a  passing  vehicle  or  by  crashing  against 
an  iron  post  on  the  edge  of  the  pavement  on 
to  which  I  had  to  step.  Also,  it  was  quite 
within  the  realms  of  possibility  to  put  one's 
foot  down  a  hole  made  by  workmen  in  the 
course  of  road  mending.  Personally,  I  am 
all  out  for  the  development  of  enterprise 
and  self-reliance  in  the  blind,  but  experience 
tells  me  there  is  a  limit  in  certain  spheres  of 
activity;  and  in  this  matter  of  crossing  busy 
roads  I  have  learned  to  obtain  assistance 
from  passers-by.     I  can  still  take  the  down 


escalator  at  Warren  Street  Station  two  at  a 
time,  but  I  always  enquire  from  a  fellow 
passenger  if  the  way  is  clear  ;  because  I 
know  that  the  sounds  my  own  shoes  make 
during  my  descent  down  the  stairway  will 
overshadow  other  perceptions  which  are 
before  and  below  me. 

Another  interesting  point  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Craig  is  that  of  avoiding  obstructions. 
It  is  truly  a  fact  that  under  given  circum- 
stances the  normal  blind  person  need  never 
knock  himself  against  such  obstacles  as 
hoardings,  posts,  railings,  etc.  However, 
these  circumstances  are  so  seldom  met  with 
to-day  in  a  busy  district,  that  one  always 
has  to  work  upon  proven  principles  if  he 
would  travel  in  comparative  safety.  To 
make  myself  clear  on  the  foregoing,  let  me 
say  I  believe  that  the  reason  we  are  able 
to  walk  along  by  a  wall  or  fence  without 
actually  touching  the  same  is  because  of 
the  sound  waves  which  vibrate  against  any 
solid.  In  a  lesser  degree  we  can  hear  a 
lamp  post  even  if  we  are  standing  quite  still ; 
if,  however,  a  noisy  motor-cycle  passes,  the 
lamp  post  will  become  completely  lost  to  us. 
Conversely,  if  it  is  the  blind  person  who 
makes  a  sound  as  he  walks  by  the  post,  his 
perception  of  the  object  will  be  the  clearer. 
It  is  possible  to  differentiate  between  a 
brick  wall,  a  weatherboard  fence,  or  an  open 
railed  fence  when  passing  along  by  them, 
and  I  can  think  of  no  better  explanation 
than  the  sound  wave  theory. 

For  the  purposes  of  experiment,  let  any 
person  with  sight  try  walking  by  a  brick 
wall  with  plimsolls  on  his  feet,  and  afterwards 
with  heavy  boots  tipped  with  iron  at  the 
heels.  The  result  will  be  an  easier  and  more 
comfortable  passage,  a  straight  line  being 
fairly  simple  to  keep,  and  all  other  objects 
passed  in  travel  would  stand  out  very  much 
more  distinctly.  If  the  road  in  which  one  is 
travelling  is  a  quiet  one,  then  he  or  she  may 
even  perceive  the  gateways  as  against  the 
privet  hedge  or  railing  at  the  front  of  the 
house.  Almost  all  sense  of  direction,  how- 
ever, may  become  lost  in  the  event  of  a  sudden 
noise  or  din  such  as  is  the  case  when  engulfed 
in  the  awful  racket  of  the  pneumatic  drill  in 
action  on  the  portion  of  the  road  which  he 
must  negotiate  ;  his  sense  of  straightness 
will  become  less  and  less  accurate  the 
nearer  he  get  to  the  machine  ;  tips  or  no 
tips,  his  whole  immediate  surroundings  will 
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become  swallowed  up  in  the  terrific  din,  and 
he  will  need  to  tap  his  stick  very  loudly  if  he 
wishes  to  get  in  touch  by  sound  vibration 
with  the  row  of  shops  on  his  side,  or  what- 
ever happens  to  line  the  footpath.  One  is 
aware  of  a  corner  almost  before  one  reaches 
it,  always  provided  the  given  circumstances 
are  present,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  so  soon 
as  the  solid  walls  of  the  buildings  have 
finished,  and  the  open  street  is  to  the  side, 
the  principle  of  sound  waves  teaches  that 
there  is  an  emptiness,  or  absence  of  solid. 

If  as  a  final  test  the  interested  citizen  will 
take  a  walk  across  a  large  field  with  his  face 
set  in  a  direct  line  with  an  opposite  stile,  he 
will  be  extremely  fortunate  if  he  reaches  the 
stile  within  many  yards  ;  only  by  becoming 
familiar  with  the  tree  placement  can  we 
hope  to  cross  a  field  of  any  size  with  any- 
thing like  straightness.  Let  us  walk  round 
the  field  with  the  hedges  within  earshot,  and 
we  shall  discover,  not  only  the  gap  in  the 
hedge  made  by  the  stile,  but  other  smaller 
gaps,  and  even  perceive  the  presence  of  a 
large  tree  if  it  is  in  alignment  with  the  rest 
of  the  hedge. 

Trusting  this  letter  will  be  of  sufficient 
interest  to  publish,  and  that  the  view 
expressed  will  be  interesting  to  Mr.  Craig 
and  others  who  may  have  differing  ex- 
periences. 

Yours,  etc. 
Edgware.  Frederick  Burvillle. 

To  the  Editor, 

An  Insurance  Problem. 

Sir, — I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  opinions 
of  your  readers'  on  a  problem  which,  I 
believe,  is  widespread. 

The  problem  is  this.  We  feel  strongly 
here — my  Home  Teachers  and  I — that  tech- 
nically blind  people,  in  receipt  of  disability 
benefit  from  National  Health  Insurance, 
should  be  allowed  to  do  gardening  (especially 
suitable  for  men)  and  housework  (especially 
suited,  of  course,  to  women)  without  any 
fear  of  jeopardizing  their  disability  benefit 
thereby.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  most 
insurance  companies  allow  a  certain  amount 
of  pastime  work,  but,  as  you  know,  it  is  very 
difficult  indeed  to  dispose  of  this  in  any 
considerable  quantity,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  ordinary  pastime  occupations 
are  as  salutary  in  effect  as  gardening  or 
housework. 


Blindness,  of  course,  is  a  very  particular 
disability,  and  such  occupations  as  those 
suggested,  so  far  from  being  prejudicial  to 
the  patient,  may  well  be  the  best  and  even 
the  only  means  of  preserving  their  sanity. 
This  is,  I  think,  the  main  ground  on  which 
an  appeal  can  be  made  to  insurance  com- 
panies to  relax  their  stringent  rules  against 
work  of  any  description  where  blind  people 
are  concerned. 

May  I  press  home  my  point  by  two 
illustrations  : — 

1.  Miss  A  lives  with  her  brother,  but  is 
terrified  to  do  any  housework,  and  always 
shuts  the  door  most  carefully  if  she  does  any, 
in  case  the  National  Health  Visitor  should 
call  and  stop  her  pension,  as  the  result  of 
her  activity. 

2.  Mr.  B,  recently  removed  from  the 
Home  Workers'  Scheme  on  the  ground  of 
inefficiency.  In  any  case  he  would  make  a 
very  poor  pastime  worker,  and  cannot  learn 
chair-caning,  for  instance.  Would  love  to 
garden,  and  could  economise  for  himself 
and  his  blind  and  deaf  sister  with  whom  he 
lives  were  he  able  to  grow  vegetables.  Has 
only  just  recovered  his  disability,  after  very 
special  pleading  by  my  Association,  and  is 
simply  scared  to  work  in  his  garden,  as  his 
sister  was  actually  deprived  of  her  disability 
pension  when  she  did  some  housekeeping 
for  her  father.  In  this  case,  as  I  think 
I  have  already  hinted,  my  Association  had 
to  work  so  hard  to  get  back  the  disability 
benefit  that  we  would  be  afraid  at  the 
moment  to  take  up  this  point  direct. 

The  problem  could  best  be  settled  by  some 
kind  of  pronouncement  on  the  subject  by 
the  Ministry  of  Health.  Otherwise  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  take  the  matter  up  with 
the  individual  insurance  society  concerned 
whenever  the  problem  arises.  This  latter 
course  is  fraught  with  difficulties,  and  might 
lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  disability  benefit — 
the  last  result  for  which  we  look.  Of  course 
it  can  be  pointed  out,  if  necessary,  to  the 
Insurance  Companies  that  to  blind  persons 
gardening  or  housework  could  never  be  a 
commercial  asset  or  a  means  of  livelihood. 
The  most  a  blind  gardener  could  do  would 
be  to  provide  vegetables  for  his  family's 
consumption,  and  even  in  this  he  might 
need  a  sighted  person's  help. 
Yours,  etc., 

A  County  Secretary. 
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OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of:— 

Dame  Madge  Kendal,  the  famous  actress, 
and  an  indefatigable  friend  of  the  blind. 
Mrs.  Kendal,  as  she  then  was,  became 
President  of  the  Theatrical  Committee  of 
the  Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind  in 
1922  and  conducted  the  meetings  for  several 
years,  organising  the  inaugural  meeting  and 
entertainment  at  the  Criterion  Theatre,  and 
a  number  of  matinees.  She  played  "  The 
Beggar "  (her  own  description)  on  these 
occasions  and  at  many  other  functions.  At 
no  little  inconvenience  to  herself,  often 
making  a  special  journey  from  the  country, 
she  would  come  to  use  her  wonderful  voice 
and  personality  in  the  service  of  the  blind. 
In  later  years  her  particular  work  was  to 
inspire  and  encourage  others  to  do  likewise. 
The  memorial  she  would  wish  is  that  the 
Geranium  Day  workers,  the  Sisters,  to 
whom  her  presence  has  meant  so  much,  shall 
not  fail  to  give  increasingly  of  their  service 
to  those  whom  she  loved — "  the  bravest 
people  in  all  the  world." 

Frederick  Reynolds  Lovett,  aged  55, 
principal  in  charge  of  the  Department  for  the 
Blind,  Ministry  of  Health.  Mr.  Lovett  was 
personally  known  to  many  readers  of  The 
New  Beacon,  and  the  nature  and  quality  of 
his  services  which  gained  for  him  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  those  with  whom  he  came 
into  contact  are  faithfully  mirrored  in  the 
following  Obituary  Note  which  appeared  in 
The   Times  : — 

In  Mr.  Lovett  the  Ministry  of  Health  have  lost  an 
officer  of  rare  character  and  ability  who,  to  a  degree 
unusual  with  Civil  servants,  was  known  personally  to 
the  public  whom  he  served. 

A  son  of  the  manse  and  engaged  in  voluntary  social 
work,  he  fitted  with  peculiar  aptness  into  the  place 
found  for  him  by  the  Ministry  in  1926  as  principal  in 
charge  of  the  Department  for  the  Blind.  He  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  that  post  with  the  conscientious- 
ness and  unresting  search  for  exactitude  which  were 
characteristic  of  him.  Scrupulous  in  his  impartiality 
where  official  interests  were  involved  or  the  scent  of 
politics  perceptible,  he  threw  himself  as  a  man  rather 
than  as  an  official  into  every  investigation  which 
promised  results  and  encouraged  every  undertaking 
which  seemed  worth  while.  He  attended  the  World 
Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind  in  New  York  in  193 1 
as  the  Ministry  of  Health's  official  representative,  and 
he  played  so  large  a  part  in  compiling  the  League  of 
Nations  Report  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  Foreign 
Countries   (reviewed  at  length  in    The    Times  of  Sep- 


tember 24,  1929)  that  this  compendious  work  may  be 
regarded  as  his  literary  monument. 

For  years  past  he  had  been  an  honorary  member  of 
various  research  committees  set  up  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  He  was  an  invaluable  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education's  Departmental  Committee 
which  reported  last  year  on  the  education  of  partially 
sighted  children  ;  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  last  illness 
he  was  working  indefatigably  as  an  official  member  of 
two  committees  which  have  not  yet  reported — the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  and  the  Committee 
on  Research  into  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  In  the 
War  he  was  seconded  to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  and 
worked  from  June,  1915,  to  October,  1918,  in  the 
Labour  Supply  Department. 

His  friends  remember  his  thoroughness  and  sweetness 
of  temper;  his  "clients"  his  patience  and  sound 
judgment.  As  befitted  an  Old  Pauline  and  a  former 
Demy  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  he  never  ceased  to 
be  a  classical  scholar.  One  friend  has  a  lasting  memory 
of  being  driven  from  the  fleshpots  of  the  Cote  d'Or  to 
the  bleak,  embattled  heights  of  Alesia,  where  Lovett, 
with  the  Gallic  Wars  in  one  hand  and  Baedeker  in 
the  other,  fought  the  last  battle  of  Vercingetorix  over 
again  with  the  aid  of  not  only  the  modern  map  but 
also  a  plan  of  the  different  phases  of  the  battle  meti- 
culously drawn  by  himself  from  Cassar's  own  account. 
The  sympathy  of  his  friends  and  colleagues  goes  out 
to  his  mother,  whose  well-being  was  the  central  passion 
of  his  life. 

Alfred  Ernest  James,  aged  79,  one  of 
the  oldest  surviving  pupils  of  the  school, 
known  in  his  young  days  as  the  Birmingham 
General  Institution  for  the  Blind.  After 
leaving  school  in  1876,  Mr.  James  attained 
considerable  success  as  a  teacher  of  singing 
and  voice  production  ;  he  gave  a  number  of 
pupils'  concerts  at  the  Birmingham  Town 
Hall  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Birmingham 
district. 

Miss  E.  Jane  Haywood,  aged  76,  who 
spent  most  of  her  life  in  the  service  of  the 
blind,  in  Bath,  Liverpool  and  Southport. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Shrubsall,  aged  61.  Dr. 
Shrubsall  began  his  long  association  with 
the  London  County  Council  in  1909,  and  at 
his  death  he  was  the  senior  medical  officer 
in  charge  of  the  special  school  work  and  of 
work  under  the  Blind  and  Mental  Deficiency 
Acts.  He  was  an  authority  on  all  problems 
connected  with  mental  deficiency. 

Albert  Thorndike,,  Treasurer  of  Perkins' 
Institution,  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 
Throughout  his  whole  life,  Mr.  Thorndike 
was  vitally  interested  in  Perkins.  In  1906 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Corporation, 
and  in  1917  he  was  elected  Treasurer. 
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PAPER  on  "  The  Employ- 
ment Problem  "  was  read  by 
Mr.  Ben  Purse,  Head  of 
the  Services  to  the  Blind 
Department,  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  last  month. 

Mr.  Purse  said  that  one  of  the  major 
difficulties  with  which  the  scheme  of  blind 
welfare  work  was  burdened  was  the  futile 
attempt  to  fit  round  pegs  into  square  holes. 
:'  We  have  failed  and  must  continue  to  fail," 
he  said,  "  so  long  as  we  are  prepared  to 
sacrifice  individual  tastes,  capacities  and 
inclinations  in  order  to  maintain  an  outworn 
system." 

After  submitting  that  the  appalling  amount 
of  unemployment  should  not  deter  the 
discussion  of  difficulties,  Mr.  Purse  said 
"  We  are  apt  to  lay  undue  emphasis  upon 
the  limitations  of  non-seeing  people  rather 
than  to  concentrate  upon  their  attainments. 
We  emphasise  unduly  those  limitations 
where  they  should  not  be  permitted  to 
obtrude  themselves,  and  the  consequence  is 
that,  consciously  or  not,  banders  against  the 
employment  of  the  blind  are  erected,  mainly 
becaiise  of  the  thoughtless  attitude  of 
approach." 

The  special  workshop  for  the  blind  must 
remain,  he  said,  an  integral  part  of  welfare 
work  for  a  very  long  time.  The  workshop 
movement  had  given  the  first  evidence  that 
the  capacities  of  non-seeing  people  could  be 
developed  and  stimulated  so  as  to  make  a 
sensible  economic  contribution  to  self-main- 
tenance. Managers  of  workshops  were  not 
necessarily  to  blame  for  the  present  situation, 
but  they  had  a  distinct  duty  to  perform — they 
should  be  alert  intelligent  people,  ever 
disposed  to  make  experiments. 

"  Had  this  attitude  of  mind  been  more 
characteristic  of  our  administrations  in  the 
past,"  said  Mr.  Purse,  "  we  would  have 
accomplished  much  in  the  direction  of 
placing  blind  people  in  lucrative  posts.  Who 
has  a  right  to  say  that  an  intelligent  blind 
man  or  woman,  endowed  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  capacity,  should  be  almost 
entirely    shut    out    from    the    exercise    of 


administrative  responsibility  ?  Should  there 
not  be  reasonable  opportunities  for  com- 
petent employees  to  act  as  salesmen  and 
organisers  in  all  these  undertakings  ?  Who 
will  presume  to  say  that  we  have  done  all 
that  is  necessary  in  the  direction  of  employ- 
ing competent  non-seeing  persons  to  dis- 
charge the  routine  clerical  services  incidental 
to  the  conduct  of  our  business  undertakings  ? 
My  submission  is  that  if  you  will  not  display 
the  right  amount  of  confidence  in  their 
capabilities  how  can  you  expect  an  ordinary 
employer  to  do  so  ?  " 

Mr.  Purse  went  on  to  say  that  his  firm 
conviction  was  that  every  organisation 
worthy  of  the  name  should  assume  respon- 
sibility for  the  employment  of  competent 
blind  persons  in  any  and  every  sphere  of 
activity  where  their  abilities  could  be  turned 
to  useful  account,  and  if  any  preference  had 
to  be  given  it  should  always  be  extended  to 
them.  There  was  room  in  the  service  in  all 
its  branches  for  the  employment  of  both 
blind  and  seeing  officers,  and  he  held  that  the 
one  was  a  necessary  complement  to  the 
other,  that  the  one  was  indispensable  to  the 
other,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  each 
possessed  something  which  the  other  did 
not  own.  "  I  lay  special  emphasis  on  this 
aspect  of  our  problem,"  he  said,  "  because 
in  all  honesty  and  sincerity  I  do  say  to  you 
that  in  this  respect  at  least  we  are  guilty 
of  a  very  serious  derilection  of  duty." 

Mr.  Purse  deprecated  the  view  that  the 
workshop  should  he  regarded  as  the 
only  avenue  of  employment.  Workshops 
were  very  costly  to  maintain.  He  would 
like  to  see  regional  committees  set  up  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  proper  help  and  guid- 
ance in  respect  to  the  employment  of  all 
eligible  blind  persons.  Workshop  employ- 
ment should  be  one  of  a  number  of  alternative 
spheres  of  usefulness. 

Mr.  Purse  favourably  compared  the  State 
aid  given  to  the  blind  in  this  country  with 
that  given  in  Germany  and  America.  He 
did  not  believe  that  any  solution  of  the 
problem  would  be  attained  by  seeking  to 
impose  masses  of  blind  workers  on  any 
section    of    industrial    or    commercial    life. 
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The  problem — affecting  approximately  16 
per  cent,  of  the  blind  community — was  not 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  warrant  such 
procedure.  "  I  have  stated  already  that  the 
numbers  with  which  we  have  to  deal  are 
within  compassable  dimensions,  and  my 
conviction  is  that  by  quietly  and  unobtru- 
sively placing  a  blind  man  or  woman  here 
and  there  in  spheres  of  employment  for  the 
pursuit  of  which  they  are  eminently  fitted 
we  shall  attain  that  steady  degree  of  progress 
and  absorption  which  is  all  that  is 
necessary." 

Substantial  progress  was  being  made. 
There  were  more  men  in  the  Anglican 
Church  and  in  the  Free  Churches  than  at 
any  previous  period.  A  much  larger  number 
of  blind  men  had  taken  Law  and  were 
practising  with  more  satisfactory  results 
than  heretofore.  More  stenographers  and 
typists  were  being  employed  by  County  and 
County  Borough  authorities  and  by  large 
business  houses  than  at  any  other  time. 
Similarly,  more  telephone  operators  were 
engaged.  All  these  possibilities  had  not 
been    exhausted ;     they    were    merely    en- 


couraging factors  of  the  present  situation 
and  an  indication  of  progress. 

With  regard  to  industrial  work,  Mr. 
Purse,  quoting  the  National  Institute's  Em- 
ployment Officer,  said  :  "  Modern  methods 
of  production  make  it  possible  for  blind 
workers  to  do  more  and  not  less  work.  The 
increasing  use  of  fully  and  semi-automatic 
power-driven  machinery  is  an  advantage 
and  not  a  disadvantage  to  the  blind  worker. 
If  any  placement  in  sighted  workshops  can 
be  achieved  it  is  more  likely  to  be  done  by 
carrying  out  individual  operations  or  pro- 
cesses exclusively  by  blind  workers,  than 
by  sprinkling  individual  blind  workers 
amongst  a  variety  of  processes  alongside 
sighted  workers." 

"  Let  us  see  to  it,"  said  Mr.  Purse,  in 
conclusion,  "  that  by  our  active  interest 
and  by  our  scheming  and  contriving  we  make 
ready  the  machinery  and  prepare  the  per- 
sonnel for  the  more  prosperous  days  which 
we  hope  will  sooner  than  later  enable  us  to 
realise  our  dreams  of  a  better  and  happier 
future  for  the  handicapped  folk  of  this  and 
other  lands." 


NATIONAL   LIBRARY   FOR   THE   BLIND 

Reconstruction  of   Tufton  Street  Premises. 


FOR     some     considerable     time     the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind  has 
been   faced   with   the    necessity    of 
providing  extra  accommodation  for 
its  ever-increasing  stock  of  books. 

The  original  premises,  once  the  home  of  the 
Architectural  Association,  were  at  No.  18, 
Tufton  Street,  and  the  extension  carried  out 
at  No.  35,  Great  Smith  Street  in  1926  then 
became  the  principal  building.  The  two 
buildings  were  connected  and  both  used 
for  the  work  of  the  Library.  No.  18,  Tufton 
Street  being  both  inconvenient  and  wasteful 
of  space,  has  now  been  demolished  to  make 
room  for  a  further  extension  designed  pri- 
marily for  the  provision  of  additional  accom- 
modation for  Braille  books,  which  are  from 
this  centre  circulated  to  the  blind  all  over 
the  world. 

As  the  Board  Room,  Reading  Room, 
Administrative  Offices,  etc.,  are  all  situated 
in  the  Great  Smith  Street  premises,  the 
problem  to  be  solved  in  the  new  extension 


was  the  economic  accommodation  of  about 
250,000  Braille  volumes  with  the  necessary 
facilities  for  receiving  and  despatching  the 
books  to  blind  readers.  Considerable 
storage  space  is  required  in  a  specialised 
Library  of  this  nature,  as  an  average  Braille 
volume  measures  14  in.  by  11  in.  and  weighs 
5  lbs.  After  some  negotiations  with  the 
adjoining  owners  in  respect  of  rights  of  light, 
the  new  building  has  been  erected  on  five 
floors  and  the  accommodation  is  as  under  : — 

Basement  :  About  70,000  volumes. 

Ground  Floor  :  About  20,000  volumes  with 
facilities  for  the  receipt  and  despatch 
of  books. 

First  Floor  :  60,000  volumes. 

Second  Floor :  52,000  volumes  with  tea 
room  and  cloakroom  accommodation. 

Third  Floor  :  61,000  volumes. 

The  spacing  of  the  columns  on  plan  is 
largely  determined  by  the  width  (2  feet)  of 
the  double  book  shelves  which  are  placed 
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2  ft.  6  in.  apart  and  so  arranged  that  the 
span  allows  the  columns  to  coincide  with  a 
bookcase  and  not  with  a  gangway.  This 
determined  the  main  outline  of  the  plan, 
which  is  repeated  unaltered  on  every  floor. 
The  new  building  derives  its  light  from  an 
area  on  the  south  side  ;  on  the  west  from 
three  small  light  areas  which  were  formed 
when  the  Great  Smith  Street  premises  were 
built  in  1926  ;  on  the  east  side  from  Tufton 
Street  where  there  is  a  frontage  of  about 
75  ft.,  and  one  window  on  each  floor  on  the 
north  side  which  is  the  result  of  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  adjoining  owners. 

The  whole  of  the  basement,  first  and  third 
floors  are  given  up  to  steel  bookshelving,  as 
is  most  of  the  second  floor.  There  is  some 
book  shelving  on  the  ground  floor,  but  most 
of  this  area  is  given  up  to  the  Charging  Room 
and  List  Lobby,  the  east  and  west  Reference 
Rooms,  and  the  Packing  and  Unpacking 
Rooms,  all  of  which  are  enclosed  with  glazed 
steel  partitions. 

The  construction  is  in  reinforced  concrete 
for  the  roof,  floors,  columns,  beams  and  the 
north  and  east  basement  retaining  walls 
with  14-in.  brickwork.  The  basement  is 
constructed  as  an  asphalted  tank  and  the 
flat  roof  is  asphalted  and  insulated.  Brick 
walls,  as  opposed  to  a  complete  reinforced 
concrete  building,  were  to  some  extent 
dictated  by  the  wishes  of  the  ground  land- 
lords and  the  adjoining  owners. 

The  treatment  to  the  Tufton  Street  ele- 
vation is  simple  and  symmetrical.  It  falls 
into  four  horizontal  divisions  corresponding 
with  the  floors,  and  vertically  into  three 
principal  bays  (the  centre  one  projecting), each 
having  three  windows,  and  a  fourth  recessed 
bay  with  one  window  at  the  south  end.  The 
door  at  the  north  end  of  this  elevation  is  the 
principal  entrance  and  communicates  with 
the  reinforced  concrete  escape  staircase  which 
serves  all  the  floors.  The  other  two  doors 
are  to  the  Packing  and  Unpacking  Rooms 
for  the  receipt  and  despatch  of  the  Braille 
volumes. 

T.  L.  B.  bricks  have  been  used  for  facing 
the  Tufton  Street  and  north  elevations. 
The  plinth  bricks  are  a  range  of  selected  all 
dark  purple  coarse  sand-faced  facings  ;  the 
filling  is  in  purple  and  red  multi-coloured 
bricks  with  bright  dark  cherry  reds  for  the 
dressings. 


The  coping  and  stone  band  are  in  Portland 
stone. 

The  windows  throughout  the  building  are 
metal  casements  set  in  wood  frames  only 
to  the  Tufton  Street  elevation. 

The  interior  treatment  has  been  kept  very 
simple  for  reasons  of  economy  as  well 
as  appropriateness,  and  except  in  the  case 
of  some  of  the  old  brick  walls  no  plaster  has 
been  used. 

The  reinforced  concrete,  which  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  General  Contractors  on 
the  Considere  system,  has  been  left  from  the 
shuttering  which  was  lined  with  plywood. 

There  is  very  little  joinery  in  the  building 
except  the  fire-resisting  doors  to  the  main 
staircase,  the  lifts,  etc.,  which  are  in  oak. 

The  secondary  stairs,  ground  to  first  floor, 
are  in  metal  as  are  all  the  partitions  and 
equipment  on  the  ground  floor  and  the  book 
shelving  throughout  the  building — this  last 
is  being  installed  by  the  Library  Committee 
as  required  to  the  architects'  plan. 

Granolithic  flooring,  treated  to  prevent 
dust,  has  been  laid  throughout  with  ex- 
pansion joints  and  rendered  non-slip  with 
carborundum,  and  on  the  ground  floor  and 
in  the   tea  room  the  floors  are  lino  covered. 

There  is  a  vacuum  cleaner  installation, 
and  also  central  heating  and  domestic  hot 
water  supplied  from  the  boiler  room  in  the 
the  Great  Smith  Street  premises. 

The  architects  were  Messrs.  Tatchell  & 
Wilson  ;  the  general  contractors  Messrs. 
Holloway  Brothers. 

The  cost  of  the  building,  furniture  and 
equipment  is  approximately  £22,000. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Blind  Council  Chairman. — Mr.  Joseph  Booth, 
of  Clowne,  Derbyshire,  was  a  few  months  ago 
elected  Chairman  of  Clowne  Parish  Council. 
Mr.  Booth  has  been  totally  blind  for  the  past 
16  years.  He  has  twice  been  Vice-chairman 
of  the  Council,  and  has  been  Vice-chairman  of  the 
R.D.C.  Housing  Committee  and  Chairman  of 
the  Sanitary  Committee.  By  his  devotion  to 
public  duties  he  has  made  himself  a  very 
valuable  and  valued  Councillor.  This  does  not 
prevent  him  managing  single-handed  a  fruiterer's 
business,  which  he  established  some  years  ago. 
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The   Worcester  College  Players 


"  The  College  Players."— At  the  Gala  Non- 
Stop  Dance  at  Worcester  Guildhall  on  Septem- 
ber 19th,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Worcester 
Royal  Infirmary,  "  The  College  Players,"  a 
Worcester  College  combination  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Douglas  Brown  and  assisted  by  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Brown,  was  again  the  most  successful 
of  the  four  bands  that  were  asked  to  play.  There 
is  great  competition  to  secure  this  engagement 
as  it  is  Worcester's  biggest  dance,  and  for  the 
second  year  in  succession  "  The  College  Players  " 
have  shown  that  they  can  keep  ahead  of  the 
professional  bands.  The  Band  is  an  orthodox 
dance  combination  with  complete  saxophone, 
brass  and  rhythm  sections.  The  line  up  is  : 
1st  alto  saxophone  and  clarinet,  2nd  alto 
saxophone  and  violin,  tenor  saxophone  and 
clarinet,  1st  trumpet,  2nd  trumpet,  trombone, 
guitar,  string  bass,  drums  and  piano.  Occasion- 
ally a  second  piano  is  used. 

The  Band  has  made  many  appearances  in 
public  in  the  cause  of  charity  and  many  offers 
have  to  be  turned  down  owing  to  other  school 
activities. 

Bridgend  Pupils'  Successes. — Velma  Charles, 
a  pupil  at  the  Bridgend  School  for  the  Blind, 
Glamorganshire — which,  by  the  way,  was  visited 
on  26th  September  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education — won  first  prize  for  ex- 
hibiting a  man's  machine-knitted  pullover  at 
the  National  Eisteddfod  held  at  Caernarvon. 
Also,  Annie  Price  won  first  prize  for  Welsh 
Braille. 

The  Royal  Blind  Harpist. — With  a  view  to 
stimulating  interest  in  penillion-singing  and 
harp  playing,  evening  classes  are  being  organised 
in  Merionethshire.  The  services  of  the  Royal 
blind  harpist,  Mr.  David  Roberts,  of  Barmouth, 
who  is  a  National  Eisteddfod  adjudicator,  have 
been  obtained  as  tutor.  The  classes  will  be  held 
in  various  parts  of  the  county. 


A   Blind    Man    in    a   Bird    Sanctuary. — Mr. 

James  Parkinson,  the  Keeper  of  the  Liverpool 
Cathedral  Bird  Sanctuary,  has  a  valuable 
voluntary  assistant  in  Mr.  Archibald  Caine,  a 
blind  man  in  his  73rd  year.  "  He  is  really  one 
of  the  best  helps  I  have  in  looking  after  the 
bird  sanctuary,"  says  Mr.  Parkinson.  "  He 
seldom  misses  a  visit,  and  cold,  rain  or  fog  does 
not  keep  him  from  his  bird  friends."  Mr.  Caine 
knows  the  birds  by  their  calls  and  songs  and 
sometimes  feeds  them. 

Another  University  Success. — To  the  list  of 
University  successes  announced  last  month, 
should  be  added  :  H.  L.  Evans,  a  third  in 
History. 

A  Progressive  Blind  Student. — Miss  Catherine 
Craig,  a  former  pupil  of  the  Royal  Blind  School, 
Edinburgh,  will  shortly  conclude  a  nine  months' 
stay  in  Germany,  part  of  which  she  spent  at 
Marburg  University,  where  there  are  at  present 
about  thirty  blind  students,  most  of  them 
studying  either  philology  or  law.  On  her  return 
she  will  continue  her  course  at  Edinburgh 
University  for  the  M.A.  Degree  with  Honours 
in  French  and  German. 

Blind  German  Athletes. — Some  good  per- 
formances were  put  up  at  an  athletic  meeting 
held  in  Berlin  between  teams  of  blind  sportsmen 
representing  Berlin  and  Halle.  One  com- 
pletely blind  athlete  jumped  4  ft.  6  in.  ;  another 
almost  blind  cleared  4  ft.  9  in.  The  100  metres 
was  won  in  13  2-10  sec. 

Successful  Blind  Saxophone  Player. — Elwyn 
Davies,  who  is  totally  blind,  is  first  alto  saxo- 
phone in  Roy  Allan's  Band,  which  is  the  first 
band  in  Wales  to  be  booked  by  the  B.B.C.  for 
a  radio  broadcast.  Elwyn  Davies  has  been 
three  times  a  gold  medalist. 

Blind  Gardener's  Feat.— Mr.  H.  Jackson,  of 
Caerphilly,  a  totally  blind  ex-service  man,  had 
a  long  list  of  awards  at  the  Nantyglo  British 
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Legion  Horticultural  Show  last  month.  His 
awards  included  piizes  for  dahlias,  gladioli, 
cauliflower,  runner  beans,  violas  and  roses. 

Worcester  College  :    Examination  Results. — 

The  following  results  are  reported  : — 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination 
Board  School  Certificates,  July,  1935. 

W.  A.  Wood,  with  Credits  in  Latin,  French,  Oral 
French,  Mathematics,  Advanced  Matl  ematics,  English, 
Scripture  and  General  Science. 

J .  B.  Hoskisson,  with  Credits  in  French,  Oral  French, 
Mathematics,  Scripture,  History  ard  Geography. 

V.  W,  Uffendell,  with  Credits  in  English,  Geor raj  1  y, 
Mathematics,  Advanced  Mathematics  and  General 
Science. 

O.  P.  Khosla,  with  Credits  in  Latin,  French,  Oral 
French,  Scripture  and  English. 

Societe  Nationale  des  Professeurs  le 
Franc;ais. 

In  the  Concours  Special  1935  Worcester  College  was 
awarded  the  Prix  Regnier  for  the  School  presenting 
the  four  best  candidates. 

Bronze  Medal  :  E.  A.  Avarne. 

Prizes  :    W.  A.  Wood,  P.  W.  R.  Summerson. 

Certificates:  /.  Attwell,  O.  P.  Khosla,  V.  W. 
Uffendell. 

In  the  Concours  des  Laureats  :  P.  W.  R.  Summerson, 
was  a  prizewinner  with  91  per  cent,  marks. 

Royal  Normal  College  Successes.  —  The  fol- 
lowing Summer  Term  successes  are  reported  : — 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board — School  Certificate. 

Vernon  Smith. 
Royal  Academy  of  Music — Licentiate  Diploma — Piano 
— Teacher. 
Frederick  House. 
Harold  Jeans. 
Royal  College  of  Organists — Fellowship. 

Norman  Silcock. 
Guildhall  School  of  Music — Licentiate — Piano. 
Millicent  Austin. 
Kathleen  Hall. 
Trinity  College  of  Music — Associate — Piano. 
Robert  Bridger. 
Frank  Goodey. 
London  College  of  Music — Associate — Piano. 
Sidney  Boughtflower. 
Albert  Horsley. 
John  Lorimer. 
Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Music,  London. 
Grade  II — Piano        Irene  Coggins  (Hon.  Mention). 
Molly  Hall. 

Betty  Jell  (Hon.  Mention). 
Grade  IV — Piano       Margaret  Perrett   (Hon. 

(Mention). 
Grade  IV — Singing    Millicent  Austin. 
College  of   Teachers  of  the   Blind — Pianoforte  Tuning 
Diploma. 

Ernest  G.  Bowditch  (Honours). 
Frederick  House  (Honours). 
Royal  Society  of  Arts. 

Shorthand    Typists'    Certificate 

Examination   .  .  .  .  .  .      Frederick  Lynn. 

Shorthand — •  80  w.p.m.     . .  .  .      Eric  Sedgwick. 

100       ,,  .  .  .  .      Horatio  Blake. 

120       ,,  ..  ..      Frederick  Lynn. 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Shorthand  60  w.p.m.     Edith  Kealey  (Distinction). 
(Certificate).  Amy  Newton  (Distinction). 

Alice  Vernall  (Distinction). 
Typewriting  ..      Amy  Newton  (Distinction). 

(Certificate). 


REVIEWS 
REPORTS 

Nation il  Institute  for  the   Blind. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  greater  part  of 
any  Annual  Report  shall  be  devoted  to  a 
summary  of  well-established  activities  that 
do  not  vary  greatly  from  year  to  year  ; 
progress  is  maintained  along  familiar  lines, 
and  at  best  development  is  steady,  though 
not  spectacular. 

But  the  "  highlights  "  of  any  Reports  are 
the  descriptions  given  of  new  ventures  and 
experiments,  and  the  Report  of  the  National 
Institute  for  1934-35  has  a  good  deal  to 
record  of  fresh  developments,  in  addition  to 
giving  a  comprehensive  account  of  progress 
along  beaten  tracks. 

In  its  work  as  a  publishing  house  it  marked 
the  year  of  the  Silver  Jubilee  by  printing 
the  Jubilee  Thanksgiving  Service  in  Braille, 
by  giving  full  particulars  in  its  weekly  papers 
of  the  Jubilee  arrangements  and  broadcasts, 
and  by  issuing  a  special  Braille  supplement, 
dealing  with  the  history  of  the  King's  reign, 
which  was  given  away  with  several  of  its 
monthly  magazines.  A  new  periodical  "  The 
Braille  Chess  Quarterly,"  has  been  added  to 
the  Institute's  publications  during  the  past 
year,  and  makes  a  special  appeal  to  that 
growing  section  of  the  blind  public  that 
finds  intellectual  stimulus  in  the  solving  of 
chess  problems.  The  new  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Moon  Society  (composed  of  four 
representatives  of  Great  Britain  and  four 
of  the  United  States)  has  held  its  first  meeting 
during  the  year,  and  co-operation  with 
America  in  both  Braille  and  Moon  production 
continues  to  progress. 

Among  the  year's  activities  of  the  Insti- 
tute's Music  Sub-Committee  has  been  the 
establishment  (in  conjunction  with  Gardner's 
Trust  for  the  Blind)  of  scholarships  for  the 
blind  organist  at  the  School  of  English 
Church  Music,  and  consideration  of  schemes 
whereby  blind  vocalists  and  instrumentalists 
may  be  further  aided  to  secure  engagements. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Technical 
Research  Committee  a  new  upward  Braille 
writer   has  been   devised,   and   promises   to 
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prove  an  extremely  valuable  piece  of  appara- 
tus. But  perhaps  the  outstanding  feature 
of  the  year,  so  far  as  technical  research  is 
concerned,  has  been  the  work  undertaken  by 
the  Institute  in  co-operation  with  St. 
Dunstan's,  in  connection  with  the  Talking 
Book,  which  has  resulted  in  bringing  the 
Talking  Book  within  the  range  of  immediate 
possibilities,  so  that  before  the  next  Report 
is  issued  it  will  be  an  accomplished  fact. 

Employment  research  has  continued 
steadily  through  the  year,  and  several 
industries  have  been  examined  as  likely  to 
afford  opportunities  for  blind  workers. 

A  new  swimming  bath  has  been  added  to 
the  amenities  of  Chorleywood  College,  the 
Alfred  Eichholz  Memorial  Clinic  (opened  in 
June,  1934)  has  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
its  existence  treated  150  patients  and  carried 
out  1,855  treatments,  the  Massage  School 
Evening  Clinic  continues  to  give  valuable 
service,  the  Home  for  Blind  Women  at  Hove 
has  had  a  first  happy  and  successful  year,  and 
the  home  workers  for  whom  the  Institute 
is  responsible  exceeded  their  former  year's 
record  sales  figure  by  over  £1,700. 

As  in  other  years,  the  photographs  that 
illustrate  the  several  sections  form  an 
illuminating  commentary  on  the  letterpress 
of  the  Report,  and  those  of  the  children  in 
the  Institute's  residential  nursery  schools 
are  specially  attractive. 

Brighton    Society    for    th1;    Welfare    of   the 
Blind. 

The  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ended 
March  31st,  1935,  is  again  in  the  abridged 
form,  on  a  folded  double  foolscap  sheet, 
adopted  in  the  last  few  years  by  several 
societies.  Work  in  aid  of  prevention  of 
blindness  is  given  prominence.  Copies  of 
the  Report  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  at  74,  Royal  York  Buildings,  Old 
Steine,  Brighton. 

Kent  County  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  comprises  as 
usual  a  review  of  the  Association's  central 
work,  with  its  statement  of  accounts  and 
lists  of  helpers,  a  note  by  the  supervisor  of 
the  Home  Workers'  Scheme  which  serves 
Kent,  a  note  by  the  National  Tibrary  for 
the  Blind,  and  a  local  report  contributed  by 
each  of  seventeen  local  committees  and 
units  in  the  larger  towns  of  Kent.  Pastime 
work  centres  have  been  opened  in  several  of 


the  towns,  and  there  are  evidences  of  increase 
in  the  detail  of  the  work  here  and  there  over 
the  county  and  of  standards  maintained 
generally.  Copies  of  the  Report  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary  at  60,  Albany 
Road,  Sittingbourne. 

West  Ham  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Report  for  the  year 
1934-35  is  in  the  abridged  form  tried  by 
several  societies  lately  for  the  sake  of 
economy.  Laudable  prominence  is  given  to 
work  for  the  prevention  of  blindness.  A 
Games  Club  has  been  opened  in  collaboration 
with  Toe  H.  In  common  with  other  local 
units,  this  Association  is  finding  the  upkeep 
of  wireless  a  heavy  drain  on  its  resources, 
but  knows  it  to  be  a  necessary  effort  well 
worth  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 
Copies  of  the  Report  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Hon.  Secretary  at  63,  Tennyson  Road. 
Stratford,  E.15. 

London  Society  for  Teaching  and  Training 
the  Blind. 

The  97th  Report,  for  1934-35,  has  a 
portrait  of  the  King  and  Queen  (who  are 
patrons  of  the  Society)  for  its  frontispiece, 
and  a  silver  cover,  in  honour  of  Jubilee  year. 
As  usual,  it  is  delightfully  illustrated,  the 
pictures  including  a  reproduction  of  Sir 
William  Reid  Dick's  "  Braille  Reader,"  a 
fine  piece  of  sculpture  shown  in  last  year's 
Academy,  and  presented  by  the  sculptor  to 
the  Society.  There  are  now  over  600 
persons  in  the  Society's  care,  of  whom  179 
are  in  the  school  or  in  training,  and  417  are 
employed  either  in  the  workshop  or  as  home 
workers.  One  of  the  most  interesting  in- 
novations recorded  in  the  Report  is  the 
fortnight's  walking  tour  in  Kent,  Hampshire, 
and  Surrey,  undertaken  by  some  of  the 
senior  boys,  together  with  two  of  the 
masters.  Accommodation  was  found  at 
Youth  Hostels,  and  the  experiment  was  one 
which  other  schools  for  the  blind  might 
usefully  follow. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  DECEMBER,  1935. 

The  next  Examination  for  Gardner's  Trust  Scholar- 
ships of  the  annual  value  of  £40,  tenable  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.19, 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  the  7th  December,  and 
Monday,  the  9th  December.  Candidates  must  have 
reached  the  age  of  sixteen  on  or  before  the  date  of  the 
Examination,  must  have  resided  in  England  or  Wales 
for  the  last  five  years  and  be  intending  to  remain  so 
resident.  It  is  desirable  that  applications  should  be 
made  on  or  before  Saturday,  the  23rd  November,  so 
that  the  candidates'  names  may  be  placed  on  the  list. 
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ANNOUNOMMS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

The  following  new  Braille  and  Moon  publications 
are  announced  : — 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  given  are  net  prices,  but  they  represent 
a  fraction  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of 
production  and  are  applicable  not  only  to  British 
but  to  foreign  customers. 

CHURCH—  s.    d. 

13,366     Goss,    J.      Behold,    I    bring   you    good 

tidings  (Anthem),  V.S.  ..  ..05 


ORGAN— 

13.367  Faulkes,  W.     Fanfare  in  D 

13.368  Harwood,  Basil.     Capriccio,  Op.  16     .  . 

13.369  Lemare,  Edwin  H.     Scherzo  Fugue     .  . 

13.370  Schumann.     Fugue  No.  5  in  F  on  the 

name  "  Bach  " 

PIANO— 

Associated  Board  of  the   Royal  Academy  and 
Royal  College  of  Music  1936  Examinations  : — 

13.371  Preliminary 
Grade  1  (Primary),  Lists  A,  B,  C 
Grade  2  (Elementary),  Lists  A,  B,  C 


13. 372 
13,373 
13.374 
13.375 
I3.376 
13.377 
I3.378 
13.379 

13.380 

13.381 

DANCE 

13,382 

13.383 
13,384 
13,385 

SONGS 

13.386 

13.387 
13.388 
13.389 
13.390 
i3,39i 
13,392 
13,393 


Grade  3  (Transitional),  Lists  A,  B,  C 
Grade  4  (Lower),  Lists  B,  C 
Grade  5  (Higher),  List  C 
Grade  6  (Intermediate),  List  B 
Costa,  Raie  da.     Razor  Blades 
Debussy.     Des  Pas  sur  la  Neige   (Pre- 
ludes, Bk.  1,  No.  6) 

Farnaby,     G.       "  His    Humour  "     and 

"  Tower  Hill  " 
Mayerl,  Billy.     Marigold 


Box  and  Cox  and  Carr.     The  Wheel  of 

the  Wagon  is  Broken,  Song  Fox-Trot 
Leon,  H.,  and  Towers,   L.     Wanna  go 

back  to  Honolulu,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  . 
Razaf,    A.,    and   Denniker,    P.      Lovely 

Liza  Lee,  Song  Fox-Trot 
Sigler,    Goodhart   and    Hoffman.      Did 

you  ever  have  a  feeling  you're  flying  ? 

Song  Fox-Trot 

Bennett,  T.  C.  Sterndale.  Drake  is  going 
to  Sea  (Humorous),  C  :  Bx — E1 

Chaminade.  Ritournelle,  E  flat  :  C — G1 
flat 

Clutsam,  G.  H.  Ma  Curly-headed 
Babby,  D  minor  :    C  sharp — E1 

Gibbs,  Armstrong.  Sussex  Ways,  E 
flat  :  Bj— E1 

McCall,  J.  P.  The  Glory  of  the  Mother- 
land, C  :  C— D1  

Schubert.  The  Linden  Tree  (Der 
Lindenbaum),  E:  Bx — E1     .. 

Warlock,  Peter.  Peter  Warlock's  Fancy, 
E  flat  :  Bt— E1  

Williams,  Vaughan.  Whither  must  I 
Wander  ?     D  minor  :  C — F1 


UNISON    SONG— 

13,394     Dunhill,  T.  F.  (arr.  by).    Billy  Boy  (with 

Descant)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

TWO-PART    SONG— 

x3,395     Rathbone,    G.      Sunshine   in    the    Dell 

(Canon  for  Equal  Voices)       , ,  ,.04 


MUSIC    LITERATURE. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to   a  reduction  of  two-thirds   for  the  blind  residents 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
13,269     Registration  of  Foreign  Organ  Music,     s.   d. 
by     L.S.       Extracted     from     "  The 
Musical        Times,"     January,     1935. 
S.E.B.       Large    size,     Interpointed, 
Pamphlet.     E.7  .  .  .  .  ..09 

BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 

to   a   reduction   of   two-thirds   for   the   blind   residents 

in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

B.B.C.  PAMPHLETS—  Per   Vol. 

I3>397     French.    A  Second  Year  Course.   1935-6,     s.  d. 
by  E.  M.  Stephan.    1st  Oct.,  1935,  to 
23rd    June,     1936.       S.E.B.       Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet.     E.32     3     o 

13,398  Spanish.  A  First  Year  Course.  1935-6. 
by  Maria  F.  de  Laguna.  3rd  Oct., 
1935,  to  25th  June,  1936.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 
E-37      •  • 3     3 

J3,352  Talks  and  Dialogues  in  French  and 
German.  Term  1.  Autumn,  1935. 
25th  Sept.  to  nth  Dec.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 
E.29 29 

EDUCATIONAL     SCIENCE— 

13,107-13,109  Introduction  to  Science,  An. 
Book  II.  Science  and  Life,  by  E.  N. 
Da  C.  Andrade  and  Julian  Huxley. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers.     3  Vols.     F.151        .  .      50 

FICTION— 

13,167-13,173  Dame  de  Monsoreau,  La,  by 
Alexandre  Dumas.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers. 
7  Vols.     F.396  59 

13,004-13,006  Farmer's  Glory,  by  A.  G.  Street. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers.     3  Vols.     F.171        .  .      5     9 

13,096-13,101  Jude  the  Obscure,  by  Thomas 
Hardy.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers.    6  Vols.  F. 342     5     9 

13,174-13,179  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  The,  by 
J.  Fenimore  Cooper.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers. 
6  Vols.     F.343  59 

13,000-13,003  Limits  and  Renewals,  by  Rud- 
yard  Kipling.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  4  Vols. 
F.209    .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  •  ■      5     3 

FICTION— JUVENILE— 

13,160-13,161  Fossil  the  Scout,  by  Mark  Har- 
borough.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers.  2  Vols. 
F.i  13 5     9 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

J3,396  Knitted  Bed  Jacket  in  Feather  Pattern. 
Knitted  Muffler.  Reprinted  from 
"  Progress,"  Oct.,  1935.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 
E.4        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..06 

TRAVEL— 

13,110-13,113  Endurance,  by  Frank  Arthur 
Worsley.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  4  Vols.    F.204     5     3 

BRAILLE  BOOKS  FROM  AMERICAN  PLATES. 

The  following  books  will  be  printed  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  from  plates  loaned  by  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  U.S.A.    They  will  be  for  sale  only  in  Great 
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Britain  and  the  British  Empire  at  the  net  prices 
indicated,  and  no  copies  may  be  sent  outside  the 
British  Empire.  Orders  for  the  books,  which  will  only 
be  supplied  complete,  should  be  sent  now  to  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  W.i,  and  will  be  executed  as  soon  as  possible. 
BLINDNESS  AND  THE  BLIND—  Per  Work. 

J3. 356-13, 358     The  Blind  in  School  and  Society,    s.    d- 
by    T.    Cutsforth.       S.E.B.       Inter- 
mediate   size,     Interpointed,     Cloth 
Boards.     3  vols.  .  .  . .        net     9     9 

POETRY  AND  DRAMA— 

13>365  Candida,  by  Bernard  Shaw.  S.E.B. 
Intermediate  size,  Interpointed,  Cloth 
Boards.      1  vol.  .  .  .  .        net     3     o 

I3.359-I3»3D4     Savoy  Operas,  by  W.  S.  Gilbert. 
S.E.B.       Intermediate    size,     Inter- 
pointed, Cloth  Boards.    6  vols.        net  19     6 
I3>354-I3-355     Sherwood,     by     Alfred     Noyes. 
S.E.B.       Intermediate    size,     Inter- 
pointed, Cloth  Boards  .  .        net     5     6 
RELIGIOUS- 
NESS    What   the    Church   Means    to    Me,    by 
Grenfell.     S.E.B.     Intermediate  size, 
Interpointed,    Paper    Covers.    Pam- 
phlet    .  .           . .           .  .  .  .        net     o     6 

MOON    BOOKS. 

The  prices  quoted  are  net.  Those  charged  to  British 
customers,  libraries  and  other  organisations  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a  fraction 
of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

Per    Vol. 

3,741-50  The  Dead  Secret,  by  Wilkie  Collins.   10     s.   d. 

vols.  (Limited  Edition)  .  .  ..56 

British  Customers       .  .  .  .  ..26 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE'S   STUDENTS'   LIBRARY. 

ADDITIONS. 

BIOGRAPHY—  Vols. 

Mark  Twain.     By  Stephen  Leacock        .  .  .  .        2 

CLASSICS— 

Xenophon,  Agesilaus.  (Trans,  by  R.  Morgan) .  .  1 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE— 

Simpson,  E.  M.     Study  of  the  Prose  Works  of 
John  Donne         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        6 

ESSAYS— 

Hazlitt,  W.     Essays  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        4 

HISTORY— 

Radziwill,    Princess    C.      Fall    of    the    Russian 
Empire     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        4 

Rose,  J.  Holland.  Personality  of  Napoleon  .  .  4 
MISCELLANEOUS— 

Sykes,  Sir  P.     History  of  Exploration    .  . 
MODERN    LANGUAGES— 

Bossuet.     Oraisons  Funebres 

Coppee.F.     Dix  Contes  (Ed.  by  R.  T.  Currall) 
SCIENCE— 

Stamp,  Dudley.     The  World 
THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGIONS— 

Donne,  J.     Devotions 
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ADDITIONS. 

FICTION—  Vols. 

Allingham,  Margery.     Death  of  a  Ghost  .  .        4 

Armstrong,  Martin.    General  Buntopp's  Miracle,  " 

and  Other  Stories 
Bagnold,  Enid.     "  National  Velvet  " 
Bates,  H.  E.     Fallow  Land 
Bowen,  Marjorie.     Kings-at-Arms 
Browne,  E.  O.     Fair  Age  of  Youth 
Bullett,  Gerald.     Quick  and  the  Dead 
Calthrop,  Dion  Clayton.     Outlined  Against  the 

Sky  

Fro  me,  D.     Mr.  Simpson  Finds  a  Body 


Govan,  Allan.     Children  of  the  Hills 
Graeme,  Bruce.     Alias  Blackshirt 
Grey,  Zane.     Forlorn  River 
Irwin,  Margaret.     Proud  Servant 
Lawford,  Florence.     Red  Thimbles 
Lindsay,  Jack.     Caesar  is  Dead 
Pember,  Evelyn.     Building  Heaven 
Swinnerton,  Frank.     Elizabeth 
Stevenson,  D.  E.     Miss  Buncle's  Book  .  . 
Sutherland,  William.    Death  Rides  the  Air  Line 
Wade,  H.     The  Verdict  of  You  All 
MISCELLANEOUS— 

Archer,  W.     The  Green  Goddess.     A  Play 

Bell,  D.     Drake 

Boreham,  F.  W.,  D.D.     Faces  in  the  Fire,  and 

Other  Fancies 
Britnieva,  Mary.     One  Woman's  Story.  . 
Curtis,  Lionel.     Civitas  Dei 
Ferber,  Edna,  and  Kaufman,  G.  S.     Dinner  at 

Eight.     A  Play 

*Gielgud,  Val.     How  to  Write  Broadcast  Plays. 
Goldman,  Bosworth.     Red  Road  Through  Asia 
Hambourg,  Mark.     From  Piano  to  Forte 
Hertz,   Dr.   J.   H.    (Selected  and  arranged  by) 

A  Book  of  Jewish  Thought 
Hutton,  Rev.  J.  A.    Finally  :   WTith  Paul  to  the 

End  

Jefferies,  Richard.     Field  and  Hedgerow 
Massingham,  H.  J.     Downland  Man 
*Machiavelli    (Trans.    N.     H.    Thomson).       The 

Prince 
Mais,  S.  P.  B.     Isles  of  the  Island 
Ould,  Hermann.      John  Galsworthy 
Ratcliffe,  Dora  Una.     Fairings 
Ritchie,  J.  M.,  M.A.     Concerning  the  Blind 
*Silver  Jubilee,  1935.     His  Majesty's  Speeches 
Trevelyan,    Prof.    G.    M.      Peace   and   the    Pro- 
testant  Succession.      (England   under   Queen 

Anne) 
JUVENILE— 

Buchan,  Susan.     Arabella  Takes  Charge 
Darch,  Winifred.    The  School  on  the  Cliff 
Perkins,  Lucy  Fitch.     Eskimo  Twins     .  . 
Pike,  Isabel.     At  the  Grey  Farm 
Pitt,   Frances.      Scotty  :    The  Adventures  of 

Highland  Fox 
Westerman,  Percy.     Black  Hawk 
GRADE  I— 

Kearton,  C.     The  Lion's  Roar 
Riley,  W.     No.  7,  Brick  Row 
Ross,  Allan.     St.  Teresa  of  Lisieux 
FOREIGN— 

Bazin,  Rene.     Une  Tache  d'Encre 
MOON— 

Conrad,  Joseph.     Typhoon 
Mason,  A.  E.  W.     House  of  the  Arrow 
Rice,  Alice  Hegan.     Lovey  Mary 
Swan,  Annie  S.     Ayres  of  Studleigh 
*  Stereotyped  book. 


Vols. 
4 
3 

4 
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"  ARTHUR  PEARSON  "  MEMORIAL  WRITING 

COMPETITION,  1935. 

The  Fourth  Competition  under  the  "Arthur  Pearson  " 
Memorial  for  the  encouragement  of  Braille  Writing  was 
held  amongst  the  Library's  approved  copyists,  67  of 
whom  entered. 

Candidates  were  grouped  into  three  classes  according 
to  the  standard  of  their  work,  and  their  rate  of  pay,  and 
were  tested  on  one  of  the  volumes  of  work  completed 
during  the  three  months  April  to  June. 

The  volumes  were  carefully  chosen  at  the  Library, 
and  were  graded  according  to  the  worker's  ability,  the 
candidate  not  knowing  pn  which  volume  the  result  of 
the  Competition  would  depend. 
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The  prize  winners  were  as  follows  :- 
Class  A. 


Amount. 


First  Prize — 

Mr.  Lupton 
Second  Prize — 

Mr.  Culbert 
Third  Prize — 

Mr.  Scott 
Fourth   Prize — 

Miss  Norris 


Blackpool 
Mirfield 
Dorchester 
London 


Marks. 
.    100 

•  97 
.      96 

•  -9i 


d. 


Class  B. 
First  Prize — 

Mr.  Jackson  .  .  Newcastle-on-Tyne  97  200 
Second  Prize — 

Mrs.  Jackson  .  .    Newcastle-on-Tyne      90       1    10     o 

Mr.  Barber       .  .    Wimborne  . .      90       1    10     o 

Third  Prize — 

Mr.  Stephenson    South  Shields  86       100 

Fourth   Prize — 

Mrs.  Lawrence      Watford     .  .  85       0150 

Class  C. 

First  Prize — 

Mr.  Avery        .  .    Liverpool  .  .  . .      87-1100 

Second  Prize — 

Mr.  L.  Raper  .  .    Mirfield      .  .  79        100 

Th  ird  Prize — 

Mr.  Barrett      ..   Totnes        ..  .  .      7S       o  15     o 

The  standard  of  work  submitted  was  on  the  whole 
most  satisfactory  ;  one  of  the  candidates  gained  100 
per  cent.,  two  gained  97  and  four  90  per  cent,  and  over. 

As  a  further  result  of  the  Competition,  the  Committee 
hope  to  be  able  to  raise  the  rate  of  pay  of  five  of  the 
copyists,  and  it  is  hoped  that  others  will  soon  qualify 
for  an  increase. 

A  number  of  the  copyists  have  been  encouraged  by 
this  competition  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  work, 
and  letters  have  been  received  saying  that  though  not 
successful  in  winning  prizes  in  this  Competition,  the 
writers  are  looking  forward  to  opportunities  of  com- 
peting again  in  the  future. 

"  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  STATIONS  OF  THE  CROSS." 

The  above  book  has  been  produced  in  Braille  and 
copies  can  be  obtained .  from  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
Merrion,  Co.  Dublin,  at  the  price  of  2s.  7d.,  including 
postage,  per  copy. 

VACANCIES,  30th  SEPTEMBER,  1935. 
N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove        . .  . .  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  2 

(no  present  applications.) 

8,  Oval  Road,  London.     Hostel  for  Blind 

Women    . .  . .  . .  . .  ■  •         — 

9,  Oval  Road,    London,    Hostel   for   Blind 

Women     . .  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  — 

Sunshine    Home    for    Blind    Babies,    East 

Grinstead  . .  . .  . '.  .  .  9 

(4  applications  under  consideration.) 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leaming- 
ton    . .  •  .  3 

(1   application  under  consideration.) 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  3 

(2  applications  under  consideration.) 


LONDON  ASSOCIATION    FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home    for    Blind    Men,    93,    Grove    Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.5  . .  .  .  . .  2 

Home    for    Blind    Women,    Cooper    Lodge, 

240,  Southlands    Road,    Bickley,    Kent         3 


GAELIC    BRAILLE    ALPHABET. 

The  Irish  Association  for  the  Blind  has  issued  a 
Gaelic  Braille  Alphabet  in  metal.  The  outlines  of  the 
Gaelic  characters  are  embossed,  each  with  its  Braille 
equivalent,  on  an  aluminium  sheet  10  inches  across  by 
7  inches  deep,  provided  with  eyelet  holes  and  a  cord, 
so  that  it  may  be  suspended  to  a  wall. 

Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  J.  P. 
Neary,  Irish  Association  for  the  Blind,  35,  North 
Gt.  George's  Street,  Dublin. 

ADVIKTMMENTS 

Aiwertising  Rates  :    is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  59.). 

WANTED. — Forewoman  for  chair  caning  and  light 
basket  department.  Salary  ^117.  Experience  of 
weaving  looms  desirable,  but  not  essential.  Applicants 
must  state  age  and  experience,  and  will  be  required  to 
contribute  to  a  Pension  Scheme.  Cardiff  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  Longcross  Street,  Cardiff. 

SCHOOL    FOR    THE    DEAF    AND    BLIND, 
MOUNT    LAVINIA,  CEYLON. 

Trained  certificated  Woman  Teacher  wanted  to 
take  charge  of  Blind  Department  (about  80  pupils)  of 
above  School.  Must  be  member  of  Church  of  England 
and  sign  agreement  for  three  years,  renewable  at  end 
of  this  period.  Salary  200  rupees  (about  £15)  per  month, 
with  free  furnished  quarters,  shared  with  other  women 
teachers  on  staff,  and  passage  paid.  Healthy  and 
pleasant  locality.  Further  details  on  application  to 
The  Editor,  New  Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.i. 

LINDSEY   (LINCOLNSHIRE)    COUNTY   COUNCIL 
Home  Teacher. 

Applications  are  invited  from  sighted  ladies  for  the 
post  of  Home  Teacher.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
applicants  in  possession  of  the  Home  Teacher's 
Certificate  and  with  experience  in  Blind  Welfare 
work.  Salary  ^156  per  annum,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Local  Government  and  Other  Officers 
Superannuation  Act.  The  person  appointed  will  be 
required  to  provide  a  car  and  will  receive  a  travelling 
allowance  in  accordance  with  the  Council's  scale. 
Forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  the  under- 
signed, to  whom  they  should  be  returned,  together 
with  copies  of  two  recent  testimonials  not  later  than 
2nd  November. 

ERIC  W.  SCORER, 

Clerk  of  the  County  Council. 
County  Offices, 

Lincoln. 
nth  October,  1935. 

CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

It  is  obvious  that  careful  studies  of  the  abilities  and 
temperaments  of  young  people  may  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary, 
N.I.I.P., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 


Printed  by  Smiths'  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans,  Ltd.*,  Clifton  House,  Worship  Street,  London,  E.C.2 
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A  MAGAZINE 

DEVOTED  TO  THE  INTERESTS 

OF  THE  BLIND 

Vol.  XIX.     No.   227.  NOVEMBER  15th,   1935.  Price  3d. 

3s.  PER    ANNUM,    POST   FREE. 

Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter,  March  15,  1929,  at  the  Post  Office  at  Boston,  Mass.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879  (Sec.  397,  P.L.  and  R). 

THE   BLIND   MENTALLY   RETARDED  IN 

AMERICA. 

By  Dr.  GABRIEL  FARRELL. 

Director,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 

THE  problem  of  affording  blind  children  who  are  retarded  mentally  the  training 
which  is  their  right  and  which  is  based  upon  their  ability  to  absorb,  is  one 
that  gravely  concerns  those  responsible  for  the  sightless  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  On  this  side  there  has  been  much  talk  and  perplexity,  while  on  the 
other  side,  I  understand,  there  has  been  some  definite  accomplishment.  On 
both  sides  there  seems  to  be  the  same  quandary  over  whether  the  responsibility 
for  the  care  of  these  children  falls  upon  those  in  charge  of  the  mentally  retarded 
or  those  in  charge  of  the  blind.  Is  the  fundamental  difficulty  the  lack  of  mental  ability  or  the 
lack  of  sight  ?  To  answer  that  question  is  merely  to  add  more  words  to  the  discussion.  What 
is  needed  is  evidence  from  experience  as  to  whether  the  doubly  handicapped  child  receives 
the  best  possible  training  among  other  mentally  retarded  children  or  among  blind  children. 

Under  the  latter  alternative  we  have  evidence  enough  that  this  association  should  not  be 
in  a  school  for  normal  blind  children.  The  retarded  child  is  constantly  at  a  disadvantage 
when  forced  to  work  side  by  side  with  children  who  are  manifestly  superior  and  where  the 
programme  is  geared  for  minds  that  work  faster  than  his.  This  situation  is  bad  for  the 
retarded  child  as  it  means  that  he  is  always  at  the  tail  end,  which  thwarts  whatever  ambition 
he  may  have.  It  is  also  bad  for  the  normal  child  because  the  class  is  held  back,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  demoralizing  effect  that  the  presence  of  abnormal  children  frequently  has  upon  sensitive 
children  of  high  intelligence.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  apparent  that  if  the  blind  mentally 
retarded  are  to  be  kept  together  they  must  be  in  a  separate  school. 

Before  discussing  this  alternative  let  us  consider  the  matter  of  placing  the  blind  mentally 
retarded  among  seeing  children  with  defective  mental  ability.  To  many  this  seems  the 
wisest  and  most  hopeful  way.  In  1914  at  a  conference  on  this  subject  "  it  was  definitely 
agreed  that  these  children  belonged  in  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded  :  that  they  should  be 
scattered  among  the  seeing  feeble-minded  who  would  care  for  them  and  that  a  special  teacher 
should  be  employed." 

While  it  is  true  that  practically  all  institutions  for  the  mentally  retarded  or  the  feeble- 
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minded  have  some  blind  inmates,  most  of 
them  are  idiots  or  imbeciles  incapable  of 
training.  Children  of  that  low  grade  require 
custodial  care,  and  are  not  problems  in  so  far 
as  training  is  concerned.  The  group  in 
which  we  are  especially  interested  is  com- 
posed of  those  too  retarded  to  keep  up  with 
normal  children,  and  yet  capable  of  training 
which  will  make  them  happier,  if  not 
entirely  self-sustaining  citizens. 

It  has  been  difficult  for  those  in  charge  of 
the  blind  to  prevail  upon  the  officers  of 
schools  for  the  mentally  retarded  that  this 
group  offers  an  appealing  opportunity  for 
constructive  and  deserved  training  even 
though  many  of  the  leaders  in  this  field  admit 
that  the  problem  is  rightly  theirs.  When, 
however,  the  fact  that  most  of  these  schools 
have  long  waiting  lists  is  considered,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  the  reluctance  to  take 
on  a  new  group.  But  among  the  many 
there  is  always  one  ready  to  make  the1 
venture.  In  this  case  the  individual  in  this 
country  is  Dr.  C.  T.  Jones,  Superintendent  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Colony  at  New  Lisbon. 

This  is  a  new  colony  for  boys  and  men 
which  is  being  built  along  modern  lines 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Jones.  The 
buildings  are  all  new  and  adequately 
equipped,  and  the  programme  is  one  that 
shows  intelligent  planning  and  foresight. 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  visit  the  colony  not 
long  ago,  partly  to  learn  of  the  class  for 
blind  boys  established  there  and  partly  to 
see  Dr.  Jones,  who  happens  to  be  a  college 
classmate. 

In  1932  Dr.  Jones  became  concerned  over 
the  presence  of  eight  or  ten  boys  without 
sight.  These  boys  had  been  committed  to 
the  Colony  because  their  defective  vision 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  go  to  regular 
schools,  and  their  deficient  mental  ability 
made  them  incapable  of  absorbing  the 
training  offered  by  the  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  under  the  able  direction  of  Miss 
Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  a  graduate  of  Perkins. 
Many  of  the  boys  had  attended  schools  for 
the  blind  and  had  struggled  with  the 
rudiments  of  the  Braille  system  without 
success.  A  few  had  learned  simple  hand- 
work, but  not  enough  to  warrant  their 
continuance  in  a  non-custodial  environment. 
Consequently  in  April,  1932,  a  special  class 
for  the  blind  was  formed  within  the  school 
department. 


Before  this  class  was  formed  these  boys 
had  been  assigned  to  handwork  and  Occupa- 
tional Therapy  groups,  but  the  placement 
was  none  too  happy.  Far  less  efficient  than 
the  seeing  boys,  the  blind  boys  needed  a 
great  deal  of  supervision  and  direction, 
and  their  lower  production-rate,  from  a 
social  standpoint,  was  embarrassing  and 
conducive  to  unfavourable  personality  re- 
actions. Also,  those  boys  who  had  laboured 
to  learn  Braille  regretted  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  where  they  had  left  off. 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  special  class, 
Mr.  Donald  Burns,  who  was  graduated  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind 
and  also  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  engaged  as  teacher  and  he  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  work  ever  since.  From 
the  first,  the  programme  has  been  experi- 
mental. The  primary  object  is  to  keep  all 
of  the  boys  occupied  and  satisfied.  To 
those  who  desire  it,  individual  attention  and 
assistance  in  Braille  is  provided.  To  all 
there  are  available  the  various  simple  hand- 
work projects,  spool-knitting,  chain-knitting, 
braiding.  As  the  experiment  progressed,  the 
programme  was  expanded  and  varied. 
To-day,  as  the  result  of  flexible  and  sym- 
pathetic planning,  the  group  is  not  only 
one  of  the  happiest  but  also  one  of  the  most 
productive  in  the  entire  institution. 

The  teaching  in  the  Class  for  the  Blind  is 
highly  individualized.  Along  academic  lines, 
the  work  comprises  Braille  reading  and 
writing,  and  also  history,  geography,  arith- 
metic, treated  orally  or  in  written  work, 
according  to  the  capacities  of  the  individual. 
Listed  in  order  of  increasing  difficulty,  the 
handwork  includes  :  spool-knitting,  chain- 
knitting,  braiding,  caning  of  footstools, 
chair-caning,  and  the  making  of  loop  belts. 
A  visitor  to  the  class  will  find  all  of  these 
activities  under  way  at  any  time.  Certain 
of  the  boys,  unable  to  do  more  than  the 
simplest  handwork,  devote  almost  all  of 
their  time  to  the  one  occupation.  The 
same  is  true  of  eager  readers  who  are  unable 
to  master  handwork.  Indeed,  much  of  the 
success  of  the  class  may  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  programme  is  so  planned  as  to 
provide  for  every  boy  the  opportunity  to  do 
what  he  can  do  and  to  make  the  doing  of  it 
congenial  and  pleasant. 

The  class  at  the  time  of  my  visit  numbered 
fifteen.     The  average  mental  age  was  nine 
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years.  Five  boys  had  general  levels  of 
seven  years  or  less,  and  had  been  classified 
as  of  imbecile  ability.  Seven  of  the  boys 
performed  at  a  level  of  from  eight  to  eleven 
years,  classified  as  moron  level.  Three  of 
the  boys  were  of  average  normal  or  inferior 
normal  ability  ;  one  of  these  was  committed 
because  of  behaviour  difficulties,  the  other 
two  because  of  deafness  and  crippled  condi- 
tions. 

Dr.  J.  Garton  Needham,  resident  psycho- 
logist at  the  Colony,  makes  this  report  on 
the  work  of  the  class  :  "  The  progress  of  the 
class  is  slow  ;  perhaps  the  most  necessary 
qualification  for  the  supervisor  is  patience. 
However^  there  are  seven  boys  who  have 
progressed  from  primer  level  in  Braille  or 
less  to  first  or  second  grade  levels.  Others, 
by  long  practice,  have  advanced  from  the 
reading-by-rote  stage  to  the  reading-for- 
pleasure  stage.  Likewise  with  the  hand- 
work :  two  boys  are  expert  caners,  two  are 
very  proficient  with  the  belts.  One  boy 
spent  two  years  in  learning  to  make  a  practice 
caning  frame.  Seldom  is  the  learning  rate 
even  an  approximation  to  the  expectation. 
However,  the  morale  and  spirit  of  the  Class 
for  the  Blind  is  such  that  willingness  and 
perseverance  are  the  rule,  and  each  boy, 
doing  what  he  is  best  able  to  do,  is  happy 
to  do  the  best  that  he  can." 

As  one  of  the  leading  men  in  this  country 
on  the  care  of  the  mentally  defective  Dr. 
Jones  was  asked  to  give  his  conclusion  based 
upon  his  three  years'  experience  with  this 
Class  for  the  Blind.  Dr.  Jones  writes : 
"  Our  experience  shows  that  a  plan  for  giving 
special  training  to  a  group  of  blind  boys  of 
sub-normal  mentality  in  an  institution  for 
mental  defectives  is  entirely  practical.  The 
members  of  a  group  of  this  kind  are  ap- 
parently happier  when  they  have  some 
contacts  with  seeing  people  of  their  mental 
level  and  yet  receive  training  especially 
adapted  to  their  condition.  Better  results 
are  accomplished  when  a  considerable  amount 
of  individual  instruction  is  given  each  boy 
by  the  teacher.  The  success  of  such  a  project 
depends  largely  on  the  ability  of  a  teacher  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  the  brighter  boys 
in  assisting  him  with  the  training  of  the 
younger  and  less  mature  members  of  the 
group." 

Certainly  the  class  as  I  visited  it  was 
actively  and  happily  at  work.     It  might  be 


well  to  point  out  that  the  segregation  of  the 
blind  boys  is  only  in  the  school  department. 
The  boys  have  not  participated  in  the  work 
programme  of  the  other  inmates,  but  when 
I  told  Dr.  Jones  of  our  success  with  a  garden- 
ing course  he  agreed  to  consider  giving  his 
blind  boys  a  chance  to  work  on  the  farm. 
The  blind  boys  live  in  the  cottages  assigned 
according  -to  age  and  mental  rating,  and  it  is 
this  association  with  seeing  boys  who  are 
their  peers  that  gives  value  to  the  policy  of 
placing  blind  mentally  retarded  children  in 
these  special  schools  and  not  in  separate 
institutions  for  the  blind  only. 

Even  though  it  would  seem  that  the  more 
desirable  plan  is  to  commit  the  blind  of 
this  group  to  these  special  schools  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  accomplish  it.  There  is 
the  problem  of  overcrowding  in  the  present 
schools.  But  with  schools  for  the  blind  the 
problem  is  pressing  for  solution.  Dr.  E.  E. 
Allen  has  said  that  one-sixth  of  all  the  blind 
children  are  feeble-minded  and  that  they  are 
practically  unprovided  for.  A  recent  study 
and  survey  of  this  problem  by  Francis  M. 
Andrews,  shows  that  the  number  of  retarded 
blind  children  in  residential  schools  is  increas- 
ing, but  the  proportion  in  relation  to  normal 
and  superior  children  remains  the  same. 
Something,  therefore,  must  be  done  for  these 
children. 

If  it  is  granted  that  they  should  not  re- 
main in  the  present  schools  for  the  blind  and 
if  there  is  little  hope  of  getting  them  into 
the  schools  for  mental  defectives,  there  is 
but  one  course  left  for  those  responsible  for 
the  blind  :  and  that  is  the  organization  of 
separate  schools.  There  is  one  such  school 
in  this  country — the  Royer-Greaves  at  King 
of  Prussia,  Pennsylvania.  This  is  a  small 
private  school  admirably  conducted  and 
might  well  serve  as  a  pattern  for  more. 

Here  at  Perkins  we  are  giving  thought  to 
this  problem  and  hope  that  the  time  will 
soon  come  when  we  can  attack  it  in  a  concrete 
way.  It  would  seem  to  us  desirable  to  have 
a  farm  colony  with  several  units  upon  it. 
Each  unit  would  house  ten  or  twelve  pupils 
with  a  competent  man  and  wife  in  charge 
assisted  by  a  teacher  and  necessary  domestic 
help.  The  programme  would  be  adapted  to 
the  individual  needs  of  the  pupils,  but  would 
be  rudimentary  in  character  with  emphasis 
upon  work  and  healthy  play.  Custodial 
care  would  not  be  provided  as  that  lies  outside 
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our  province.  We  would  seek  to  give  to 
the  children  assigned  to  the  Farm  during 
their  formative  years  such  training  as  they 
are  able  to  absorb  and  would  aim  to  equip 
them  with  avocations  that  would  be  bulwarks 
against  the  demoralizing  effects  of  idleness. 
As  a  basis  for  a  programme  can  we  do  better 
than  to  consider  that  which  John  Milton 
advocated  after  experience  with  his  recal- 
citrant nephews  ? 

John  Milton,  one  may  recall,  sought  "  a 
better  education,  in  extent  and  compre- 
hension far  more  large,  and  yet  of  time  far 
shorter,  and  of  attainment  far  more  certain." 
While  for  our  purposes  we  would  want  to 
discard  his  ancient  texts  we  may  well 
contemplate  the  structure  of  his  programme. 
"  First,  to  find  out  a  spacious  house  and 
ground  about  it  fit  for  an  academy,"  he 
advises,  where  those  enrolled  "should  divide 
their  day's  work  into  three  parts  as  it  lies 
orderly  :  their  studies,  their  exercises  and 
their  diet." 

For  their  studies  Milton  has  seven  steps  : 

(1)  "  They  should  begin  with  the  chief  and 
necessary  rules  of  some  good  grammar," 
coupled    with    the    "  rules   of    arithmetic." 

(2)  The  next  step  would  be  "  the  authors  of 
agriculture,"  which  subject  we  would  teach 
by  practice  in  the  fields.     (3)  Third  would 


be  "  the  institution  of  physics  "  which 
"  will  give  them  such  a  tincture  of  natural 
knowledge,  as  they  shall  never  forget,  but 
daily  augment  with  delight."  With  us  this 
would  mean  the  teaching  of  general  science. 
(4)  Then  would  come  ethics,  "  that  they 
may  with  some  judgment  contemplate  upon 
moral  good  and  evil."  (5)  "  Being  perfect 
in  the  knowledge  of  personal  duty,  they  will 
then     begin     the     study     of     economics." 

(6)  "  The  next  removal  must  be  the  study  of 
politics  ;  to  know  the  beginning,  end,  and 
reasons  of  political  sciences  "  ;  to  us,  the 
study    of    civics    and    social    responsibility. 

(7)  "  And  now  lastly  .  .  .  logic."  As  this  is 
to  lead  to  "  graceful  and  ornate  rhetoric  " 
we  may  well  omit  it.  But  are  not  the  other 
steps  suggestive  and  comprehensive  ? 

How  modern  Milton  is  in  the  other  aspects 
of  his  programme.  For  exercise,  which  is 
for  "  unsweating  themselves  regularly  "  he 
recommends  "  an  hour  and  a  half  ere  they 
eat  at  noon  .  .  .  and  due  rest  afterwards." 
For  diet,  "  it  would  be  best  in  the  same 
house  .  .  .  and  it  should  be  plain,  healthful 
and  moderate."  To  carry  out  such  a  pro- 
gramme "  will  require,"  as  Milton  wrote, 
"  sinews  almost  equal  to  those  which  Homer 
gave  Ulysses."  But  our  problem  is  big  and 
and  its  successful  attack  calls  for  strength. 


HOME 


Import    Duties    and    Talking    Books. — The 

Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  has  given 
notice  of  an  application  for  the  addition  to  the 
Free  List  of  gramophone  records  for  the  re- 
production of  speech  specially  adapted  for  the 
use  of  the  blind. 

New  Assistance  Scheme  in  Middlesex. — Middle- 
sex Education  Committee  has  recommended  to 
the  County  Council  a  new  scheme  for  domiciliary 
assistance  for  blind  persons.  Article  1  of 
the  new  scheme  provides  that  the  income  of  an 
adult  necessitous  blind  person  shall  as  a  rule 
be  made  up  to  27s.  6d.  per  week,  and  power  is 
given  to  allow  an  additional  2s.  6d.  per  week  if 
the  applicant  is  necessarily  paying  an  excep- 
tionally high  rent.  In  the  case  of  an  adult  living 
with  relatives  or  friends  the  amount  to  which 
the  weekly  income  is  to  be  made  up  is  25s., 
but  if  this  amount  is  insufficient  it  may  be 
increased  by  a  sum  not  exceeding  2S.  6d.  per 
week. 


The  joint  income  of  a  blind  couple  residing  in 
the  same  house  is  to  be  made  up  to  45s.  per 
week  instead  of  a  further  2s.  6d.  if  an  excep- 
tionally high  rent  is  paid.  In  the  case  of  a 
married  couple  living  together  of  whom  one  is 
blind  the  assistance  to  be  given  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  required  to  bring  the  joint  income 
up  to  the  same  amount  as  when  both  are  blind. 

On  the  subject  of  the  calculation  of  means, 
the  report  of  the  Sub-Committee  which  made 
these  recommendations  stated  :  "  Regard  shall 
generally  be  had  only  to  what  the  blind  person 
actually  receives  and  not  to  what  assistance  the 
relatives  could,  but  do  not,  in  fact,  afford.  In 
this  connection  it  would  point  out  that  in  grant- 
ing Poor  Law  Relief,  regard  is  only  had  to  the 
actual  income  from  relatives,  that  is  to  say, 
the  poor  person  does  not  receive  less  relief 
because  some  liable  relative  could,  but  does  not, 
discharge  his  obligations,  but  the  Council  takes 
steps  to  compel  the  relatives  to  pay  the  appro- 
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priate  contribution.  This  remedy  is  not  open 
to  the  Council  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act, 
but  your  Sub-Committee  feels  sure  that  the 
Council  would  not  wish  to  penalise  the  blind 
and  reduce  their  allowances  because  of  the 
shortcomings  of  their  relatives." 

It  is  estimated  that,  including  the  working  of 
the  new  scheme,  the  cost  of  domiciliary  assistance 
to  the  unemployable  blind  in  1935-36  will  be 
£31,000  and  in  the  following  financial  year 
£40,000. 

Retail  Shop  Opened  in  Belfast. — Last  month 
the  Duchess  of  Abercorn  opened  the  new  retail 
shop  of  the  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Belfast, 
at  6,  Howard  Street,  the  original  home  of  the 
organisation  sixty-five  years  ago.  There  is  now 
a  large  factory  at  Lawnbrook  for  the  manu- 
facture by  the  blind  of  wooden  goods,  bedding, 
and  baskets. 

Gymnasium  Hall  Opened  at  Court  Grange 
School.— On  October  25th,  Lt.-Col.  E.  C.  Clay, 
Chairman  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  opened 
the  Gymnasium  Hall  which  has  been  erected  at 
Court  Grange  School  for  the  Blind  at  Abbots- 
kerswell,- South  Devon. 

The  proceedings,  presided  over  by  Capt. 
C.  W.  M.  Plenderleath,  R.N.,  Chairman  of  the 
School  House  Committee,  were  initiated  with 
the  dedication  of  the  building  by  the  Bishop  of 
Credit  on. 

Addressing  the  children,  Col.  Clay  said  he 
expected  they  knew  that  it  was  the  first  duty 
of  every  school  to  educate  the  minds  of  the 
scholars  so  that  they  might  grow  up  into  happy 
and  useful  members  of  the  community.  But 
it  had  been  found  that  they  could  not  hope  to 
train  happy  minds  unless  they  were  also 
training  bodies.  The  hall  would  be  used  for 
the  performance  of  plays  and  concerts,  as  well 
as  a  gymnasium,  and  if  they  wished  to  show 
some  gratitude  for  having  been  given  the  hall, 
the  best  way  would  be  to  make  the  best  use  of 
the  opportrtnities  afforded  by  the  hall  and 
grow  up  healthy  in  mind  and  body. 

Col.  Clay  then  formally  committed  the  build- 
ing to  the  care  of  the  head  master,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Spurgeon,  who  commented  that  during  the  last 
few  years  the  importance  attached  to  physical 
education  had  developed  at  such  a  rate  that  he 
felt  they  were  near  the  clay  when  a  school 
without  a  gymnasium  would  not  be  considered 
a  school  at  all.  If  that  were  to  be  true  for  a 
school  catering  for  ordinary  children  he  could 
assure  them  that  it  was  all  the  more  so  for  such 
a  school  as  this.  Now  they  had  a  well-equipped 
gymnasium  they  could  look  forward  to  a  wider 
physical  education  with  its  attendant  ad- 
vantages. 

Col.  Clay  said  that  but  for  the  generosity  of 


the  late  Rev.  A.  T.  Dence  and  Mrs.  Dence,  the 
school  would  not  now  be  standing  in  its  beautiful 
surroundings.  The  school  had  been  in  exist- 
ence four  years,  and  was  unique  in  the  country .. 
Thanks  to  the  enthusiasm  and  ability  of  the 
head  master  and  staff,  the  experiment  at  Court 
Grange  could  now  be  regarded  as  a  proved 
success. 

The  hall  is  constructed  of  bricks,  with  external 
cream  rough  cast,  and  roofed  with  Broseley  tiles. 
It  is  built  in  line  with  the  front  of  the  main 
house,  with  a  flagged  terrace  facing  the  lawn. 
Designed  for  use  as  an  assembly  hall  or  open-air 
school,  the  hall  is  completely  fitted  as  a  gym- 
nasium, with  the  latest  modern  appliances,  and 
a  properly  equipped  stage. 

Domiciliary  Assistance  in  Wolverhampton. — 
The  Care  of  Blind  Persons  Committee  has  recom- 
mended the  amendment  of  a  regulation  dealing 
with  domiciliary  assistance  to  necessitous  and 
unemployable  blind  persons  ordinarily  re- 
sident in  Wolverhampton,  ensuring  generally 
that  each  blind  person,  after  taking  into  account 
his  existing  means,  will  have  an  income  of  25s. 
per  week,  and  not  20s.  as  previously. 

The  increase  would  cost  an  additional  £1,000 
a  year,  or  a  halfpenny  rate. 

New  Workshops  Opened  at  Newcastle. — The 
Sheriff  of  Newcastle  (Aid.  Gilbert  Oliver) 
last  month  realised  an  ambition  of  many  years 
when  he  opened  on  29th  October  the  new  Work- 
shops for  the  Adult  Blind  at  Whickham-view, 
Ben  well,  Newcastle.  These  workshops  are  the 
property  of  the  Newcastle  Corporation,  but  will 
be, managed  by  a  joint  committee  of  Newcastle, 
Gateshead  and  Northumberland  County  Council 
representatives  under  the  chairmanship  of  Aid. 
Oliver. 

Accommodation  is  provided  for  102  men  and 
18  women  who  will  be  employed  making 
baskets,  mattresses,  mats,  brushes  and  knitted 
goods.  The  building,  including  land,  plant  and 
furnishings,  cost  approximately  £26,000. 

After  opening  the  building,  the  Sheriff  formally 
handed  it  over  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Newcastle1 
(Coun.  R.  S.  Dalgliesh). 

Receiving  the  building,  the  Lord  Mayor  paid 
tribute  to  the  Sheriff,  who  was  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  erection  of  the  workshops. 

The  Sheriff  said  that  the  workshops  were  built 
not  so  much  to  express  their  sympathy  with  the 
blind  as  to  provide  facilities  for  the  pursuit  of 
their  vocation,  so  that  they  could  do  something 
which  was  useful  to  the  city.  The  blind  were 
very  conscious  of  their  handicap.  The  cost  was 
very  considerable,  but  entirely  inevitable.  As 
a  result  of  a  Ministry  inquiry  they  were  left  with 
no  choice  but  to  accept  the  challenge  for  new 
workshops  to  replace  those  in  Breamish  Street. 
There  were  1,300  blind  people  in  the  area  for 
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which  the  three  authorities  were  responsible. 
It  would  be  for  the  public  of  Newcastle  and 
district  to  help  them  make  the  workshops 
function  in  a  very  real  way. 

Sir  Beachcroft  Towse  Opens  Extension  at 
Leeds  Institute. — Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse, 
V.C.,  Chairman  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  opened,  on  17th  October,  the  new  wing 
extension  at  the  Leeds  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
which  includes  social  and  dining  rooms. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  Leeds  (Alderman  W. 
Hemingway),  who  presided,  said  that  the 
extension,  which  has  been  carried  out  at  a  cost 
of  about  £6,000,  was  the  continuation  of  the 
work  that  was  begun  in  1928,  when  the  premises 
were  opened  by  Viscount  Grey  of  Fallodon. 

Sir  Beachcroft  in  his  speech  made  some 
illuminating  remarks  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
sighted  towards  the  blind. 

"  Everybody  is  kind  to  the  blind,"  he  said, 
"  but  they  are  apt  to  spoil  them  by  doing  too 
much  for  them.  The  only  thing  that  has  bored 
me  during  my  affliction  has  been  the  special 
kindness  that  people  have  shown  me.  Some- 
times they  have  made  me  feel  like  a  perfect 
fool." 

Referring  to  the  days  just  after  he  was  stricken 
blind,  Sir  Beachcroft  said  he  used  to  travel  about 
in  hansom  cabs,  but,  although  he  was  quite 
capable  of  entering  them  himself,  he  was  never 
allowed  to  do  so.  He  had  often  threatened 
cabbies  that  he  would  call  another  cab  if  they 
got  down  from  their  boxes  to  help  him,  but 
even  if  that  proved  successful  passers-by  im- 
mediately rushed  to  his  aid. 

"  Do  everything  that  is  really  necessary  for 
them,"  he  continued,  "  but  let  them  do  things 
for  themselves.  Though  it  is  not  common  to 
them  alone,  some  blind  people  are  so  beastly 
stupid  and  lazy  that  they  will  not  work.  It  is 
not  my  wish  that  you  should  order  them  to 
work  ;  persuade  them,  for  without  work  no 
blind  person  can  be  happy." 

Home  for  Men  and  School  Extensions  Opened 
at  Sheffield. — On  16th  October  there  was  a 
two-fold  development  in  the  history  of  the 
Sheffield  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind.  A 
Home  for  Blind  Men  was  opened  in  Selbourne 
Road  and  an  extension  was  opened  of  the 
Institution's  School  in  Manchester  Road.  The 
Home  was  opened  by  Mrs.  S.  A.  Murfitt,  in 
memory  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardcastle, 
of  Woodhouse,  and  dedicated  by  the  Rev.  H.  C. 
Foster  "  for  the  blind  men  of  this  City  and 
district  "  ;  and  the  School  extensions,  consisting 
of  a  large  gymnasium,  domestic  science  room 
and  handicraft  rooms,  were  opened  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Sheffield  Education  Committee 
(Aid.  E.  G.  Rowlinson).  The  cost  of  the 
extensions  and  equipment  is  about  £3,ooo,_and 


of  the  Home,  about  £5,500  ;  to  the  latter  sum, 
Mrs.  Murhtt,  who  is  herself  blind,  contributed 
£1,000.  Mr.  H.  J.  Staines  presided  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Home,  and  Aid.  A.  Harland,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Management,  at  the  opening  of 
the  School  extensions. 

The  Cairn  Home,  as  the  new  Home  will  be 
called,  has  been  constructed  to  accommodate 
comfortably  twelve  blind  men.  It  consists  of  a 
spacious  dining  room,  two  sitting  rooms, 
dormitories  divided  into  cubicles,  two  small 
rooms  for  special  cases,  and  caretaker's  apart- 
ments. The  men  will  make  a  small  weekly 
contribution  towards  the  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance. It  is  proposed  at  a  later  date  to  add  a 
wing  to  accommodate  women. 

Centenary  of  the  Royal  Blind  School, 
Edinburgh. — The  centenary  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Royal  Blind  School  was  celebrated  in 
Edinburgh  on  18th  October,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  Burns  presiding.  Amongst  those  who 
attended  the  function  were  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
Marshall  B.  Lang,  Moderator  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  ;  Sir  William  M'Kechnie,  Secretary 
of  the  Scottish  Education  Department  ;  Pro- 
fessor Mackinnon;  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Ewen, 
Moderator  of  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery ; 
Professor  James  Drever,  of  the  Chair  of  Psy- 
chology, Edinburgh  University ;  and  Mr.  J.  C.  M. 
Guy,  M.P. 

Dr.  Burns,  who  presided  at  the  plattorm 
ceremony  after  Mr.  Anderson,  the  head  master, 
had  conducted  the  guests  round  the  School, 
said  that  in  these  days,  when  States  were  claim- 
ing complete  power  over,  and  rigidly  ordering 
the  lives  of  their  citizens,  it  was  fitting  to 
emphasise  that  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  century  just  completed,  the  School  had  been 
wholly  dependent  on  voluntary  subscriptions, 
and  that  even  to-day  the  private  citizen 
provided  a  substantial  share  of  the  total  cost. 

Dr.  Burns  then  traced  the  history  of  the 
School  since  its  foundation  one  hundred  years 
ago  by  James  Gall,  the  famous  printer  and 
philanthropist. 

Sir  William  M'Kechnie  spoke  of  the  connection 
between  the  School  and  the  Scottish  Education 
Department  for  some  44  years.  On  Monday 
afternoon  he  had  come  out  to  the  School,  and 
spent  a  couple  of  hours  with  Mr.  Anderson  and 
his  large  family.  He  had  been  glad  to  find  the 
children  busy  and  happy.  The  aim  of  everyone 
there  should  be  to  have  the  building  ringing 
with  laughter.  Education  should  be  full  of  joy 
and  merriment.  It  was  good  to  see  that  the 
children  were  coming  to  school  earlier.  It  was 
good  for  the  two-year-olds  to  come,  and  their 
presence  was  good  for  the  School  as  a  whole. 
It  was^claimed  that  this  School  had  longer 
experience  of  the  young  blind  child  than  any 
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other  institution  in  the  world.  One  of  the  most 
noticeable  changes  was  the  increased  importance 
attached  to  physical  training.  That  was  in 
line  with  the  general  policy  in  our  whole  school 
system. 

In  conclusion,  Sir  William  M'Kechnie  referred 
in  particular  to  the  work  done  by  his  old  friend, 
Mr.  Stone,  who  was  head  master  of  the  School 
from  1905  to  1932,  and  did  a  great  deal  for  the 
education  and  welfare  of  the  blind  ;  by  Dr.  Lee 
Ashton,  who  had  been  Director  of  Music  since 
1902;  and  by  Dr.  Burns,  the  G.O.M.of  the  whole 
institution,  who  had  been  chairman  of  the 
Directors  for  no  fewer  than  40  years. 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Lang,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  said 
he  wished  to  express  the  Church's  great  interest 
in  the  work  carried  on  at  the  School  and  its 
great  admiration  of  what  had  been  done  in  the 
past.  He  did  not  think  that  we  could  find 
anything  more  wonderful,  when  we  looked  back 
on  the  past  century,  than  the  development  of 
the  education  of  the  blind.  The  best  result  of 
this  education  had  been  in  the  bringing  forth  of 
happiness.  The  blind  had  been  introduced  into 
a  new  world,  and  sometimes  found  more  in  that 
world  than  we  could  find  in  ours. 

Professor  Drever,  in  moving  votes  of  thanks, 
said  that  to-day  in  the  School  the  blind  were 
not  only  taught  all  the  ordinary  school  subjects, 
but  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  make  the 
blind  person  feel  that  self-respect  which  comes 
from  the  ability  to  contribute  something  in 
work  to  the  life  of  the  community.  The  blind 
person  could  be  certain  of  sympathy,  help,  and 
assistance,  but  he  thought  the  blind  themselves 
felt  that  it  was  important  that  they  should 
learn  to  be  givers  as  well  as  getters,  and  should 
contribute  to  the  work  of  the  community. 
This  point  of  view  was  not  sufficiently  emphasised 
in  putting  forward  the  claims  of  an  institution 
such  as  this  before  the  public. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Burns  was  given 
with  enthusiasm  on  the  call  of  Mr.  J.  C.  M. 
Guy,  M.P. 

Braille  to  be  Encouraged  at  St.  Dunstan's. — 

Many  blinded  soldiers  who  learnt  Braille  during 
their  early  days  at  St.  Dunstan's  subsequently 
found  so  many  things  to  do  that  they  neglected 
it,  but  to  those  who  have  taken  it  up  again  it 
has  given  great  pleasure,  and  St.  Dunstan's 
has  decided  upon  a  campaign  of  encouragement, 
with  the  provision  of  instruction  wherever 
necessary.  Mr.  Horace  Kerr,  for  many  years 
telephone  operator  at  Headquarters,  who  is  an 
expert  Braillist,  will  have  charge  of  this  work, 
and  will  also  deal  with  information,  demonstra- 
tion and  supply  of  Talking  Books  to  St. 
Dunstaners.  Men  who  are  good  Braillists  are 
invited  to  put  their  names  on  a  panel  of  in- 


structors who  will  help  others  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. In  order  to  cater  for  the  needs  of 
those  who  are  not  proficient  in  reading,  St. 
Dunstan's  is  to  republish  its  own  Braille  paper, 
called  "  Nuggets,"  starting  on  January  23rd, 
1936.  It  will  be  printed  and  published  for  St. 
Dunstan's  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

Another  "Alexander  "  Puzzle. — Dr.  F.  W. 
Alexander,  of  Teddington,  that  indefatigable 
"  puzzle-maker  to  the  blind,"  has  recently 
produced  an  ingenious  adaptation  of  :'  The 
Magic  1-7  Puzzle."  It  consists  of  seven  strips 
of  three-ply  wood,  5J  in.  long  by  f  in. 
broad,  each  strip  being  numbered  in  Braille 
from  one  to  seven.  Six  of  the  strips  have  been 
cut  into  two  unequal  portions.  The  object  is 
to  arrange  the  cut  portions  in  seven  rows  to 
fit  into  a  frame,  5f  in.  by  4!  in.,  so  that  the 
figures  in  each  row  and  in  each  column,  and  in 
the  two  diagonals,  when  added  up  will  give  the 
same  result.  Other  interesting  combinations 
can  also  be  made. 

A  Religious  Magazine  in  Moon  Type. — In  the 
New  Year,  the  Moon  Society  will  produce  the 
first  issue  of  a  religious  magazine  to  be  published 
monthly  in  Moon  type.  It  will  be  entitled 
"  The  Moon  Messenger,"  and  its  Honorary 
Editor  will  be  the  Rev.  A.  Wellesley  Orr,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  St.  Paul's,  Kingston  Hill,  Surre}^. 
Its  price  will  be  6d.  per  copy,  annual  subscrip- 
tion 6s.  od.  post  free.  It  will  consist  of  articles, 
portions  of  Scripture,  prayers,  poems  or  hymns, 
particulars  of  Saints  and  Martyrs  suitable  for 
the  season  of  the  Church's  year,  extracts  from 
and  reviews  of  new  books,  Church  news  and 
topics,  etc. 

PERSONALIA 

Lady  May,  wife  of  Lord  May  of  Weybridge, 
has  been  elected  Chairman  of  the  Barclay  Work- 
shops for  Blind  Women,  in  place  of  Lady  Duncan, 
who  has  resigned.  Lady  May  has  for  many 
years  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  blind,  especially  by  helping  the  Greater 
London  Fund  for  the  Blind  in  its  social  work. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Curwood  has  been  appointed 
Head  of  the  Department  for  the  Blind,  Minis- 
try of  Health,  in  succession  to  the  late  F.  R. 
Lovett. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Williams  has  been  appointed 
Head  Master  of  the  School  at  Henshaw's  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  Manchester.  For  the 
last  four  years  he  has  been  first  Assistant 
Master  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage,  and  last  spring  was  elected  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Southern  Branch  of  the  College 
of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 
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THE   UNEMPLOYABLE  BLIND. 

A  Further  Report  from  the  Advisory  Committee. 


THE  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
published  a  Report  on  the 
Unemployable  Blind  in  1929, 
before  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  that  year  came  into 
operation.  It  has  now  pub- 
lished a  further  Report  on  the  same  subject 
— Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  the 
Unemployable  Blind  (H.M.  Stationery  Office, 
Adastral  House,  Kingsway,  W.C.  2,  price  6d. 
net). 

The  present  Report  resumes  the  story  at 
the  point  where  the  last  Report  left  it,  and 
comments  on  the  widespread  changes  that 
the  Local  Government  Act  have  brought 
about.  To-day,  of  the  146  county  and 
county  borough  councils,  61  have  made 
declarations  removing  the  blind  from  the 
sphere  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  all  but  5  of 
these  have  made  regulations  governing  the 
administration  of  domiciliary  assistance. 
Another  44,  although  they  have  made  no 
specific  declaration,  have  made  such  regula- 
tions, and  are  therefore  presumably  giving 
domiciliary  assistance  wholly  or  mainly 
under  the  Blind  Persons  Act.  The  fact 
that  the  Minister  of  Health  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a  few  months  ago  that 
he  "  had  taken  and  will  continue  to  take 
every  opportunity  to  encourage  the  remaining 
authorities  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  to 
take  the  same  course  "  (i.e.  the  course  of 
providing  domiciliary  assistance  to  the  neces- 
sitous blind  exclusively  by  virtue  of  the 
Blind  Persons  Act,  and  not  by  way  of 
relief)  will,  we  hope,  be  noted  by  the  Authori- 
ties  concerned. 

The  Report  points  out  that  a  declara- 
tion in  itself  is  of  small  value,  unless  it  is 
supported  by  carefully  drawn  up  regulations 
and  adequate  financial  support.  In  order 
that  Local  Authorities  may  have  some 
guidance  in  the  framing  of  regulations,  the 
Committee  in  Appendix  III  to  the  Report 
has  provided  a  set  of  model  regulations,  and 
in  a  further  Appendix  a  complete  schedule 
showing  how  the  assessment  of  means 
(wages,  pensions,  charitable  grants,  invest- 
ments, insurance  benefit,  etc.)  may  most 
fairly  be  made.     "  Vagueness  in  the  assess- 


ment of  means  may  easily  lead  to  injustice  " 
is  perhaps  a  truism,  but  it  is  one  that  is  often 
overlooked,  and  the  Committee  does  well  to 
remind  us  of  it. 

It  is  recognised  in  the  Report  that  some 
Local  Authorities  hesitate  to  make  a  declara- 
tion for  one  of  two  reasons.  It  is  impossible 
to  require  contributions  from  the  relatives 
of  a  blind  person  where  assistance  is  given 
under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  and  the  Report 
suggests  that  the  law  should  be  altered  so 
as  to  apply  to  the  domiciliary  assistance  of 
blind  persons  the  provisions  of  Section  14 
of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1930,  with  regard  to 
the  responsibility  of  relatives.  The  second 
difficulty  which  may  hold  back  Local  Autho- 
rities from  making  a  declaration  is  the 
anomaly  by  which  a  blind  person  may  be 
"  ordinarily  resident  "  in  one  area,  and 
"  settled  "  under  the  Poor  Law  in  another  ; 
to  overcome  this,  an  early  review  of  the  Law 
of  Settlement  is  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Paragraph  31  of  the  Report  is  one  which 
will  specially  interest  Home  Teachers,  for 
it  draws  attention  to  a  matter  that  is  giving 
some  of  them  grave  concern.  "  There  is," 
says  the  Report,  referring  to  the  payment 
of  domiciliary  assistance  by  the  Home 
Teacher,  "reason  to  fear  that  in  some  cases 
it  is  so  exacting  that  the  Home  Teachers 
have  little  time  for  anything  else." 

Anyone  who  has  come  into  close  contact 
with  the  work  of  Home  Teachers  knows  that 
they  are  a  body  of  men  and  women  with  a 
very  high  sense  of  their  duty  to  the  blind, 
but  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  some  of 
the  best  of  them  are  becoming  distracted 
with  the  ever  growing  multiplicity  of  forms 
to  be  filled  in,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
too  often  required  to  deflect  their  energies 
from  the  task  of  ensuring  for  the  blind  in 
their  care  a  fuller  and  happier  life,  in  order 
to  spend  much  time  in  making  sure  that  no 
one  in  receipt  of  domiciliary  assistance  is 
getting  a  penny  too  much.  It  would  be 
a  calamity  if  the  blind  came  to  look  upon 
the  Home  Teacher  as  only  concerned  with 
the  interests  of  the  ratepayer  ;  she  must  of 
course  see  that  the  Local  Authority  is  not 
imposed  upon,  but  that  alone  is  too  negative  an 
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aim  to  serve  as  a  vocation.  It  is  only  part, 
and  by  far  the  smaller  part,  of  her  duty. 

The  1929  Report  recommended  that 
Counties  Associations  should  investigate  the 
question  whether  there  was  any  demand 
for  Homes  for  the  Blind,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  in  the  present  Report  we  are 
told  no  such  demand  has  come  to  light. 
The  unemployables  are  for  the  most  part 
elderly,  and  as  men  and  women  grow  older 
they  cling  tenaciously  to  the  surroundings 
that  are  familiar  to  them  ;  especially  is 
this  the  case  with  the  blind,  for  whom  a 
new  environment  must  necessarily  entail  a 
considerable  degree  of  nervous  strain. 
Further,  the  fact  that  the  unemployable 
who  receives  financial  assistance  is  now  an 
asset  and  not  a  liability  in  the  family  circle 
makes  relatives  more  willing  to  offer  him  a 
home.  The  Report  records,  however,  an 
interesting  experiment  in  Portsmouth,  where 
a  Home  on  rather  novel  lines  is  being 
attempted,  each  resident  having  his  or  her  own 
room,  with  common  sitting  rooms  and  dining 
room. 

From  the  view  expressed  in  the  1929 
Report,  that  a  reduction  in  the  age  for  receipt 


of  Old  Age  Pension  from  50  to  40  is  desirable, 
the  Committee  sees  no  reason  to  withdraw  ; 
indeed  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  case  for 
such  reduction  is  stronger  to-day  than  when 
it  was  first  mooted. 

In  addition  to  the  Appendices  named 
above,  the  Report  gives  details  of  the 
position  with  regard  to  domiciliary  assistance 
in  each  of  the  counties  and  county  boroughs, 
and  a  table  showing  the  scales  of  financial 
assistance.  The  latter  necessarily  vary 
very  widely,  and  the  Report  warns  the 
reader  against  too  hasty  generalisation, 
pointing  out  that  much  depends  upon  the 
methods  of  assessment  of  means. 

We  are  accustomed  to  find  the  Reports  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  characterised  by  a 
warmth  and  sympathy  with  the  individual 
that  make  them  far  removed  from  a  bare 
official  statement  of  policy,  and  the  present 
document  is  no  exception.  Because  the 
problem  of  the  unemployable  blind  is 
numerically  larger  than  any  other,  and  one 
likely  to  remain  with  the  administrator  when 
others  may  have  been  solved,  it  is  specially 
desirable  that  all  concerned  with  blind 
welfare  shall  study  it  with  care. 


VOICE    AND    CHARACTER. 

(The  extracts  from  Dr.  Sutherland's  Talk  are  made  by  kind  permission  of  the  British 

Broadcasting  Corporation.) 


1AST  month,  Dr.  Hailiday  Sutherland, 
in  his  "  Soliloquy  at  the 
Microphone,"  broadcast  some 
interesting  comments  on  the 
human  voice.  "  No  one,"  he 
Jsaid,  "  has  ever  heard  their 
4  voice  until i+  has  been  recorded." 
His  own  voice  was  first  recorded  by  Professor 
Wyld  in  Liverpool,  who  was  very  interested 
in  phonetics  and  accents.  "  One  of  Professor 
Wyld's  most  interesting  records,"  said  Dr. 
Sutherland,  "  was  that  of  himself  teaching 
a  pupil  who  had  a  very  pronounced  accent 
to  recite  '  Young  Lochinvar.'  First  of  all 
you  heard  Wyld's  perfect  diction  on  the 
record — 

O,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west, 
Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed  was  the  best 

and  then  the  pupil  repeating  the  same  verse. 
And  so  it  went  on  ;  but  it  was  most  interesting 
to  notice  the  gradual  improvement  in  the 


voice  of  the  pupil  as  each  time  he  attempted 
to  imitate  the  Professor. 

"  Then  Wyld  also  believed  in  the  '  family  ' 
voice — that  is  to  say  that,  although  different 
members  of  a  family  may  speak  differently, 
they  had  all  got  certain  tones  in  common. 
That  is  why  it  is  quite  easy  for  children  to 
imitate  their  parents,  especially  their  father. 
Wyld  illustrated  this  '  family  '  voice  to  me 
by  playing  a  record  of  an  uncle  of  mine 
reciting  Tennyson,  and  then  he  asked  me  if 
I  would  imitate  my  uncle  on  another  record. 
I  did  so,  and  Wyld  thought  the  two  records 
indistinguishable." 

Dr.  Sutherland  advised  everyone  to  have 
a  record  made  of  their  voice.  "  You  will 
realise  why,"  he  said,  "  if  you  think  of  the 
pain  given  by  a  harsh  voice  and  the  beauty 
and  pleasure  given  by  a  beautiful  voice.  .  .  . 
Now  if  some  men  and  women  could  only  hear 
their  own  voices  they  would  mafte  a  bee- 
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line  for  the  nearest  Trappist  monastery  or 
convent.  I  don't  know  if  there  are  any 
Trappist  convents.  Anyway  I  don't  say 
these  people  would  be  admitted — probably 
they  wouldn't — but  their  intention  in  seeking 
a  Trappist  convent  would  count  for  righteous- 
ness." 

"  Well,  in  my  twenties,"  continued  Dr. 
Sutherland,  "  I  realised  that  the  voice  is  an 
index  of  character.  It  happened  this  way. 
I  had  an  operation  on  one  of  my  eyes,  and 
for  a  week  was  in  a  nursing  home  with  both 
eyes  bandaged.  Now  there  were  two  nurses 
—a  day  nurse  and  a  night  nurse.  I  had  not 
seen  either  of  them.  Both  were  quick  and 
attentive,  but  I  came  to  certain  conclusions 
about  them  in  regard  to  their  voices.  The 
day  nurse  I  knew  to  be  a  very  kind,  charming, 
truthful  girl,  probably  very  beautiful  :  the 
night  nurse  I  regarded  as  a  most  disagreeable 
female.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  ban- 
dages were  taken  from  my  eyes,  and,  lo  and 
behold,  the  day  nurse  was  a  plain,  middle- 
aged  woman,  her  hair  was  turning  grey  ; 
and  the  night  nurse  was  a  girl  of  dazzling 
beauty.  Now,  my  eyes  could  have  given 
me  no  indication  of  their  characters  ;  I  be- 
lieve my  eyes  would  have  led  me  astray,  but 
I  think  I  got  the  right  note  through  hearing 
their  voices. 

"  And  do  you  know,  if  I  wanted  to  know 
any  person's  character  really  well,  what  I 
would  do  ?  I  would  go  with  some  blind  man 
or  woman  to  hear  them  talk.  And  if  I 
was  at  the  head  of  any  business  where 
character  was  essential,  such  as  a  bank,  I 
would  see  to  it  that  on  the  selection  board 
were  several  blind  people,  and  after  each 
candidate  had  left  the  room  I  would  say  to 
them,  '  Well  now,  I  can  judge  of  his  or  her 
technical  abilities — tell  me  what  you  think.' 
I  think  that's  a  perfectly  good  idea.  And  I 
may  say  that  it  is  practical.  Anyway,  if 
this  talk  should  open  a  new  profession  for  the 
blind,  the  time  has  not  been  altogether  lost." 

As  a  result  of  these  comments,  Dr.  Suther- 
land received  several  interesting  letters, 
from  which  he  has  very  kindly  permitted 
us  to  quote. 

"  My  son,  being  almost  blind,  was  parti- 
cularly interested  in  the  last  part  of  your 
talk,"  writes  one  correspondent.  "  His  ex- 
perience with  regard  to  people's  voices  has 
not  been  the  same  as  your  own.  He  knows 
one  girl  wtth  a  most  charming  voice  whom  he 


would  not  trust  an  inch  !  Curiously  enough, 
we  know  two  cousins  with  voices  so  much  alike 
that  you  really  could  not  tell  the  difference, 
— but  whereas  one  is  a  remarkably  fine,  good 
character,  the  other  is  precisely  the  opposite. 
My  son,  also,  says  that  he  does  not  really 
agree  with  you  about  talking  to  oneself.  He 
sleeps  very  badly,  and  often,  during  these 
trying  nights,  talks  to  himself  a  great  deal. 
This,  he  says,  helps  to  pass  the  time  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  keeps  him  in  a  sane  frame 
of  mind." 

Another  correspondent  says :  "As  I 
have  been  blind  all  my  life,  and  am  now 
over  fifty,  I  have  had  some  little  ex- 
perience. I  was  pleased  to  hear  you  sa}' 
that  we  handicapped  folks  were  capable  of 
reading  character.  It  is  quite  true,  at  any 
rate,  with  me,  for  I  have  never  known  one 
person  who  has  deceived  me.  As  a  child,  I 
knew  at  once  the  people  I  could  trust  by,  of 
course,  their  voices.  And,  living  alone,  as  I 
do,  I  know  how  to  judge  the  folks  who  come 
to  the  door.  I  know  at  once  the  people  I 
dare  give  things  to,  and  those  I  dare  not  leave 
the  door  to  fetch  cash  for.  Not  being  ever 
able  to  see,  I  never  think  of  looks.  My 
friends  often  ask  me  what  people  are  like, 
but  I  am  not  too  good  at  describing  them. 
Mostly  I  am  right,  even  in  this,  but  some- 
times wrong,  but  as  to  characters,  never 
wrong.  The  voice,  the  tone,  the  manner, 
all  and  each,  help  to  open  character.  I  can 
quite  understand  you  making  a  mistake  in 
your  nurses,  but  if  you  had  been  handicapped 
as  long  as  I  have,  you  would  probably  do 
better." 

"  This  may  perhaps  interest  you,"  writes 
a  third  correspondent.  "  Some  years  ago 
at  the  Cape  my  husband  and  I  went  into  an 
hotel  dining  room.  As  we  entered,  we  heard 
a  woman  speaking  in  a  high-pitched,  hard 
and  raucous  voice,  a  voice  which  gave  one 
indigestion  with  the  soup.  To  our  amaze- 
ment— we  found  she  was  the  wife  of  an 
organist  who  had  been  born  blind." 

It  will  be  interesting  to  have  the  views  of 
readers  of  The  New  Beacon  on  this  subject. 
Beauty  of  voice  may  be  natural,  and  to  some 
extent  may  be  acquired.  But  whether 
natural  or  acquired,  beauty  of  voice  does  not 
necessarily  imply  beauty  of  character,  and 
certainly  does  not  imply  beauty  of  form. 
Frank  Osbaldistone,  in  "  Rob  Roy,"  says  : 
"As  if  to  compensate  him  for  these  disad- 
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vantages  of  exterior,  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone 
was  possessed  of  a  voice  the  most  soft, 
mellow,  and  rich  in  its  tones  that  I  ever 


heard,  and  was  at  no  loss  for  language  of 
every  sort  suited  to  so  fine  an  organ."  Yet 
Rashleigh  was  the  devil  incarnate  ! 


TALKING    BOOKS. 

By  P.  WILSON. 
(Reprinted,  by  kind  permission,  from  the  November  issue  of  "The  Gramophone.") 


[HIS  month  the  issue  of 
Talking  Books  for  the  Blind 
begins.  They  have  been  re- 
corded under  the  auspices  of 
committee   appointed   by 


T 

the  National  Institute  for  the 
-^L  Blind  and  by  St.  Dunstan's, 

with  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  M.P.,  as  chairman. 
Each  book  will  consist  of  about  ten  double- 
sided  12-inch  gramophone  records  and  each 
side  will  play  for  about  25  minutes. 

From  this  brief  description  the  gramophile 
will  at  once  realise  that  a  number  of  novel 
technical  problems  had  to  be  solved  before 
the  records  could  be  produced  and  re- 
produced satisfactorily,  and  the  committee 
have  been  busily  engaged  for  over  two  years 
investigating  the  various  possibilities.  When 
I  joined  them  eighteen  months  ago  consider- 
able progress  had  already  been  made,  and 
since  then  I  have  found  it  most  enheartening 
to  see  even  the  most  intractable  problems 
succumb  to  the  keenness  and  enterprise  of  a 
little  band  of  men  with  a  definite  purpose. 

The  object  to  be  achieved  was  to  produce 
records  which  would  play  for  such  a  length 
of  time  that  a  recorded  book  would  not  be 
too  bulky  an  affair.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  reproduced 
speech  should  be  clear  and  articulate,  and 
easy  to  listen  to,  though  exact  correspondence 
with  the  original  voice  was  not  essential. 
Moreover,  the  question  of  expense  both  in 
the  making  of  the  records  and  particularly 
in  the  means  of  reproducing  them  was  one 
of  fundamental  importance. 

The  possibilities  are  many  and  each  has 
been  patiently  examined.  The  Committee 
have  been  fortunate  throughout  their  in- 
vestigation in  having  the  ungrudging 
operation  of  firms  connected  with 
gramophone,  radio  and  film  industries, 
the  end  they  decided  to  proceed  for 
present  with  gramophone  records  running  at 
a  constant  angular  speed  of  24  r.p.m.  and 
with  reproducing  instruments  quickly  adapt- 
able either  to  that  record  speed  or  to  the 


co- 

the 

In 

the 


normal  78  r.p.m.  The  reason  for  this 
decision,  however,  was  not  that  they  con- 
sidered that  system  to  be  the  best,  in  the 
sense  that  it  ensured  the  most  satisfactory 
quality  of  speech,  but  that  it  has  very 
substantial  advantages  from  the  practical 
point  of  view,  and  provided  that  the  fun- 
damental condition  of  intelligibility  is  satis- 
fied, which  it  is,  these  advantages  become 
well-nigh  overwhelming. 

It  is  instructive  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  ordinary  gramophile  to  examine  some  of 
the  questions  involved.  At  first  sight  it 
might  seem  that  a  film  recording  system 
would  hold  out  the  greatest  promise  of 
success,  and  undoubtedly  good  quality, 
combined  with  ease  of  handling  and  port- 
ability, can  be  obtained  in  this  way.  I  am 
clear  that  there  is  a  very  definite  prospect  of 
talking  books  on  the  film  system  in  the  near 
future.  But  at  present  the  system  has  two 
disadvantages  :  the  reproduction  must  be 
electrical  and  the  number  of  people  with 
electric  power  available  is  still  too  small  ; 
and  the  cost  must  be  relatively  high  until  the 
period  of  pioneer  development  is  past. 

To  ensure  the  greatest  sphere  of  usefulness 
for  the  talking  book  the  method  of  reproduc- 
tion should  be  either  mechanical  or  electrical. 
This  consideration  seems  to  limit  the  field  to 
some  gramophone  record  system.  Even 
here,  however,  there  are  a  number  of  pos- 
sibilities. In  the  first  place,  there  is  the 
rivalry  between  hill-and-dale  and  lateral-cut 
records.  The  former  have  definite  advantages 
in  that  a  larger  number  of  grooves  to  the 
inch  can  be  used  without  curtailing  the 
amplitude  of  recording  and  therefore  without 
increasing  the  noise  to  signal  ratio.  Here, 
again,  there  is  the  disadvantage  that  hill- 
and-dale  records  are  not  at  present  ex- 
tensively used,  and  from  the  electrical  point 
of  view  the  design  of  a  commercial,  and 
therefore  inexpensive,  pick-up  to  reproduce 
hill-and-dale  records  is  not  easy.  It  may 
not  be  long  before  the  piezo  pick-up  removes 
that  disability,  but  at  the  moment  the  facts 
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are  against  the  system  as  a  popular  concern. 

Then  there  are  several  types  of  lateral-cut 

records    that    might    be    made    to    suit    the 

purpose.       Thus    one    could    use    constant 

amplitude  recording,  compensating  to  some 

extent   in   the   reproducing   system   for   the 

bass  attenuation.    This  would  allow  of  many 

more  grooves  to  the  inch  and  at  the  same 

time  a  substantial  reduction  of  record  speed 

would  be  feasible.    Again,  howtver,  electrical 

reproduction     would    almost     certainty    be 

necessary  and  the  scope  is  once  more  limited. 

Two  possibilities  seem  to  be  left.    The  first 

is  a  system  of  recording  on  a  disc  running  at 

a    constant    linear    velocity.      Readers    will 

remember  the  old  World  Records  made  on 

this   system   by   Mr.    Pemberton   Billing   in 

1924,    but    the    earliest    suggestion    of    this 

system  is  to  be  found  in  the  original  Johnson 

patent  of  1886  which  was  the  beginning  of 

the  Columbia  Graphophone  Company  (British 

Patent  6027/86),  and  there  were  a  host  of 

subsequent   patents  in   the  period  between 

1900  and  1912.     The  World  Records  were 

not  particularly  successful  on  music,  though 

I  am  sure  that  even  there  they  were  capable 

of  considerable  development  by  a  system  of 

electrical  recording.      They  were,   however, 

quite    successful    on    speech,    as    the    Fred 

Duprez  record  bears  witness. 

It  has  now  been  found  possible  to  produce 
a  C.L.V.  12-inch  record  giving  quite  adequate 
speech  which  will  last  for  no  less  than  fifty 
minutes  a  side.  There  is  some  high-note 
attenuation  but  it  is  not  substantial,  and  in 
any  case  it  is  constant  throughout  the 
record  so  that  if  necessary  it  could  readily  be 
corrected  by  electrical  means  either  in 
recording  or  reproducing.  I  have  heard 
such  records  reproduced  without  correction, 
both  electrically  and  mechanically,  and  have 
been  fully  satisfied  with  the  quality  of 
speech. 

Here,  then,  is  an  important  technical 
development  which  the  committee  have 
achieved.  But  they  have  been  compelled  to 
forego  its  advantages  for  the  moment  because 
they  have  been  unable  to  secure  a  clock- 
work motor  which  will  run  for  anything  like 
fifty  minutes  to  give  a  constant  linear  speed 
of  something  like  6  or  7  inches  per  second. 
They  have  an  electric  motor  which  is  quite 
satisfactory,  but  if  folk  have  not  electric 
power  to  operate  an  amplifier  it  is  no  use 
offering  them  an  electric  motor. 


Some  years  ago  a  reader  came  up  from 
Kent,  Rochester  way,  if  I  recollect  aright,  to 
demonstrate  a  C.T.V.  motor  to  the  Expert 
Committee  of  "  The  Gramophone."  I  wonder 
if  he  still  has  it.  If  so,  I  wish  he  would  get 
into  touch  with  me — or  any  other  reader 
who  thinks  he  can  help  to  solve  this  particular 
problem.  It  is  an  important  social  service 
worthy  of  everyone's  help.  Some  kind 
friends  have  helped  by  paying  for  the  re- 
cording of  one  or  more  talking  books  ;  here 
is  an  opportunity  for  practical  assistance  of 
a  different  kind. 

For  the  time  being,  then,  the  C.L.V* 
system  has  had  to  take  a  back  place  and  the 
slow-running  constant  angular  velocity  record 
holds  the  field.  The  records  only  play  for 
half  as  long  as  the  C.L.V.  records  and  the 
books  are  more  expensive  to  produce  in 
consequence.  But  those  I  have  heard  are 
really  very  good  indeed  and  the  system  has 
the  advantage  of  corresponding  to  that 
which  is  being  used  in  America,  so  that  the 
English  and  American  books  will  be  inter- 
changeable. 

To  reproduce  the  records  three  types  of 
instrument  will  be  available.  Each  has  a 
motor  which  will  run  at  either  78  r.p.m.  or 
24  r.p.m.,  the  change-over  being  effected  by 
moving  a  lever.  There  is  a  small  electric 
reproducer,  using  a  crystal  pick-up,  a  single- 
t  valve  amplifier,  and  a  small  moving-coil 
loudspeaker  ;  this  has  an  electric  motor. 
There  is  also  an  internal  horn-type  gramo- 
phone with,  of  course,  a  spring  motor. 
And  for  those  who  prefer  to  listen  without 
the  possibility  of  disturbing  other  folk,  there 
is  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  spring  motor, 
a  pick-up,  and  a  pair  of  headphones.  All 
these  are  now  available  for  supply  to  blind 
people  at  cost  prices,  and  a  library  of  records 
of  suitable  books  will  be  rapidly  built  up 
during  the  next  few  months.  Half  a  dozen 
books  are  already  available.  A  noble  enter- 
prise with  which  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
associated  even  in  a  small  way. 

And  now,  lest  there  should  be  any  pos- 
sibility of  misunderstanding,  I  must  make  it 
clear  that  for  copyright  and  other  reasons 
neither  records  nor  instruments  are  available 
for  sighted  people.  At  present  the  talking 
book  is  a  privilege  for  the  blind  only. 
Goodness  knows,  nobody  will  grudge  it  to 
them. 
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UNSATISFACTORY. 

THE  Report  on  the  Unemployable  Blind,  issued  last  month  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  and  reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  is  in 
effect  an  attempt  to  direct  the  attention  of  Local  Authorities,  in  areas  where 
inadequate  provision  for  the  unemployable  blind  is  at  present  made,  to  the  necessity 
for  taking  immediate  steps  to  remedy  this  defect  in  local  administration.  This  is 
the  second  Report  on  the  subject  issued  by  the  Advisory  Committee  during  the 
past  seven  years,  and  it  does  seem  extraordinary  that,  despite  persuasion  and 
example,  there  should  still  be  a  number  of  Local  Authorities  who  have  failed  to 
make  a  declaration  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929,  removing  the  blind  from  the  sphere  of 
the  Poor  Law,  or  to  make  regulations  governing  domiciliary  assistance. 

The  Report  gives  lists  of  the  Local  Authorities  in  England  and  Wales  who  have  made  a 
declaration  and  of  those  who  have  made  regulations.  Of  the  County  Councils,  16  have  made  a 
declaration  and  (with  the  exception  of  2)  regulations,  and  19  have  made  regulations  without  a 
declaration  ;  of  the  County  Boroughs,  45  have  made  a  declaration  and  (with  the  exception  of  3) 
regulations,  and  25  have  made  regulations  without  a  declaration.  In  addition,  there  are  27  County 
Councils  (9  of  them  in  Wales)  and  14  County  Boroughs  (4  of  them  in  Wales)  who  have  not  made 
either  a  declaration  or  regulations. 

A  declaration  in  itself  is,  in  the  Report's  words,  "  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  policy  of 
a  Council  is  above  reproach."  To  be  effective,  it  must  be  followed  up  by  regulations  aad  by  the 
requisite  financial  provision.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  no  declaration  has  been  made  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  the  domiciliary  assistance  given  is  inadequate  ;  several  Local  Authorities 
who  have  made  regulations  without  making  a  declaration  are  providing  more  adequately  for  the 
necessitous  blind  than  certain  Authorities  who  have  made  the  declaration.  As  the  Report  says, 
"it  is  dangerous  to  make  facile  generalisations."  But  we  cannot  help  feeling  concerned  that,  six 
years  after  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  there  should  be  as  many  as  41  County  Councils 
and  County  Boroughs  who  apparently  have  made  no  declaration  or  regulations  governing  the 
administration  of  domiciliary  assistance  to  blind  persons  and,  therefore,  have  not  fulfilled  the  intentions 
of  Parliament.  Still  more  unsatisfactory  is  the  fact  that  12  of  these  Local  Authorities,  8  in  England 
and  4  in  Wales,  give  no  domiciliary  assistance  to  the  unemployable  blind  except  by  way  of  poor  relief. 
Fortunately,  according  to  the  Report,  some  of  these  are  reconsidering  the  matter  ;  reconsideration 
on  this  point  is  certainly  an  urgent  necessity. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  Advisory  Committee  would  not  have  asked  the  Ministry  of  Health 
to  publish  this  second  Report  on  the  Unemployable  Blind  with  the  recommendation  ",  that  it  be 
given  the  widest  possible  publicity  "  if  it  had  not  hoped  that  action  would  follow  as  a  result  of  the 
publicity.  How  can  action  be  hastened  ?  We  suggest  that  this  is  a  question  which  definitely  concerns 
the  Joint  Committee  of  the  County  Councils  Association  and  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations, 
and  that  any  pressure  which  can  be  applied  to  dilatory  Local  Authorities  can  best  be  applied  by  the 
Joint  Committee, 

SATISFACTORY. 

If  in  blind  welfare  work  there  is  backwardness  in  one  direction,  in  other  directions  there  is 
definite  progress.  No  reader  of  The  New  Beacon  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  developments 
reported  in  our  news  columns  this  month.  New  workshops  in  Newcastle,  a  retail  shop  in  Belfast,  a 
gymnasium  hall  at  Court  Grange  School,  an  extension  of  the  Leeds  Institute,  school  extensions 
and  a  home  for  blind  men  at  Sheffield — these  have  all  been  officially  opened  during  the  last  month 
and  afford  remarkable  evidence  of  the  constructive  spirit  in  blind  welfare  work  to-day. 

They  also  afford  evidence,  equally  remarkable,  of  the  vitality  of  the  voluntary  spirit,  whether 
it  be  expressed  by  gifts  of  money  or  by  personal  service.  The  generosity  of  private  individuals  coupled 
with  the  energy  and  vision  of  officials  and  Public  Authorities  form  a  driving  force  in  social  service 
second  to  none. 

The  Editor. 
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SIDE  LIGHTS  ON  PUBLIC  LIFE -II. 

By  FREDERICK   MARTIN. 


THE  path  to  active  participa- 
tion  in    public    affairs   in   a 
democratic  country  such  as 
ours  lies  through  the  avenue 
of    popular    election.      It    is 
therefore  essential  that  the 
aspirant   to  office  should  be 
able  to  express  himself  clearly  on  the  matters 
with  which  he  is  called  upon  to  deal.     It  is 
not  essential  to  success  that  one  should  be 
an  orator  ;    indeed,  public  speaking  in  the 
grand  manner  is  a  little  out   of  favour  in 
these  days  and  the  preference  is  for  terseness 
and   clarity   in    statement    rather   than   for 
rotund  and  polished  periods.     Perhaps  this 
is  not   so   much   a   change  of  fashion   as  a 
change   which   has  grown   out   of  the   very 
nature     of     public     affairs.     In     the     more 
spacious  or  Gladstonian  days,  as  they  may 
be   called,    politics   were   largely   concerned 
with  certain  broad  general  issues  which  lent 
themselves  appropriately  to  treatment  with 
the  big  oratorical  brush.     To-day  both  in 
politics  and  more  particularly  in  local  govern- 
ment the  matters  in  which  the  public  are 
interested  are  intimate  and  detailed.     They 
are   bread  and   butter   concerns  relating  to 
such  things  as  housing,  sanitation  and  food 
supplies  and   relating   also  to   the  intricate 
problems  of  economics  and  both  national  and 
international  trade  and  industry.    Such  being 
the    situation    a    new    technique    in    public 
speaking  has  been  or  is  being  evolved,  and  it 
has  its  undoubted  merits.    If  one  were  to  try 
to  distinguish  very  broadly  and  generally, 
one  would  say  that  the  difference  between 
the  old  and  the  new  is  the  difference  between 
the  sermon  on  the  one  hand  and  the  speech 
of  a  company  chairman  on  the  other.     Of 
course  the  born  orator  will  always  have  his 
place  and  will  always  be  sure  of  his  audience, 
but  born  orators  are  few  and  they  require 
no  hints  from  lesser  men. 

The  first  essential  to  clear  and  easily 
comprehended  exposition  of  a  subject  is  a 
thorough  grasp  of  the  subject  itself  by  the 
speaker.  In  the  case  of  blind  people  this 
is  even  more  important  than  it  is  in  ordinary 
circumstances.  I,  at  any  rate,  am  no  expert 
at  Braille  reading  and  have  therefore  been 


forced  to  adopt  the  practice  of  speaking 
without  notes  as  an  aid  to  memory.  In  this 
matter  I  write  with  extreme  diffidence  and 
I  only  venture  the  suggestion  to  others  more 
skilful  than  myself  that  speaking  from 
Braille  notes  should  not  be  resorted  to  unless 
it  is  absolutely  necessary.  However  deft 
may  be  the  management  of  the  documents 
I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  opera- 
tion would  detract  from  the  audience's 
interest  in  the  argument  and,  what  is  more 
important  still  perhaps,  it  would  convey  the 
impression  of  a  serious  handicap  which 
might  lessen  popular  belief  in  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  candidate.  Granted  a 
certain  facility  in  ability  to  put  one's  thoughts 
into  words,  I  do  not  think  that  the  person 
who  is  unable  to  read  is  under  anything  like 
a  disabling  disadvantage. 

As  has  been  said,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  under  discussion  is  the  first 
essential.  It  will  be  found  after  practice 
that  it  is  possible  to  arrange  the  headings  of 
a  speech  in  the  mind,  to  marshal  the  argu- 
ment under  each  heading  and  to  proceed  from 
the  one  to  the  other  without  difficulty  or 
awkwardness.  There  are  many  people,  no 
doubt,  who  have  trained  the  memory  so 
perfectly  that  they  can  rely  upon  being  able 
to  reproduce  with  literal  exactness  a  speech 
which  they  have  previously  rehearsed.  I 
have  only  once  attempted  this  experiment 
and  the  result  was  a  failure  retrieved  from 
disaster  only  by  a  hurried  improvisation 
which  fortunately  very  few  of  my  hearers 
detected.  As  an  aid  to  the  method  suggested 
I  have  found  that  the  writing  out  of  a  very 
full  summary  is  a  great  advantage,  and  that 
this  advantage  is  all  the  greater  if  one  has 
typed  out  the  speech  oneself  and  has  not 
merely  dictated  it  and  had  it  read  over 
several  times. 

Both  in  parliamentary  and  local  govern- 
ment electioneering  heckling  is  an  interesting 
and  also  a  most  important  element.  Some 
considerable  experience  has  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  speech  on  matters  of 
controversy  which  does  not  arouse  curiosity 
if  not  opposition  among  at  least  a  few 
members  of  the  audience  should  be  set  down 
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as  a  failure.  As  a  general  rule  the  man  on 
the  platform  should  always  win  in  a  tussle 
with  the  heckler  in  the  hall.  After  all,  if  he 
does  not  know  his  subject  more  completely 
than  his  audience  does  he  should  not  be  on 
the  platform  at  all. 

The  golden  rule  in  dealing  with  a  hostile 
heckler  is  to  confound  him  without  humiliat- 
ing him,  and  the  most  grievous  sin  which  a 
candidate  can  commit  is  to  lose  his  temper 
even  with  the  most  tiresome  or  the  most 
vindictive  opponent.  It  should  always  be 
remembered  that  every  member  of  the 
audience  is  at  least  a  potential  supporter 
and  that  in  a  free  country  every  elector  is 
entitled  to  a  fair  opportunity  to  cross- 
examine  the  candidate  and  to  air  his  own 
views.  More  than  once  I  have  seen  a  political 
candidate  arousing  antagonism  by  brusque 
and  contemptuous  answers  to  questions  put 
to  him  by  friends  whom  he  had  not  the  wit 
to  recognise  and  who  had  been  anxious 
merely  to  elicit  his  views  and  to  add  to  the 
interest  or  the  gaiety  of  the  proceedings. 

Occasionally  there  is  a  temptation  to 
conceal  ignorance  by  smart  but  irrelevant 
repartee.  This  is  a  dangerous  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  all  but  the  most  skilful  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  should  not  be  resorted  to. 
I  remember  once,  in  a  crowded  hall  where 
election  excitement  was  running  high,  being 
faced  with  a  query  which  momentarily 
staggered  me  because  of  its  complete  un- 
expectedness. There  was  a  lull  in  the 
heckling  and  the  chairman  appealed  for  one 
more  question.  It  came  in  a  stentorian 
tone  from  the  back  of  the  hall  and  it  was 
this — "  Is  the  candidate  in  favour  of  hanging 
women  ?  "  For  several  seconds  it  was 
impossible  to  speak  because  of  the  gale  of 
laughter  which  swept  through  the  big 
audience.  I  attempted  to  turn  the  situation 
to  advantage  by  a  jocular  reply  to  the 
effect  that  I  was  of  opinion  that  there  was 
a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  project  on 
general  principles,  and  I  got  my  laugh,  but 
the  rejoinder  was  a  poor  one  and  ever  since 
it  has  caused  me  feelings  of  regret  and 
shame.  The  explanation  of  the  question  was 
that,  although  this  was  entirely  absent  from 
my  mind  at  the  moment,  a  famous  murder 
trial  had  recently  ended  in  sentence  of  death 
being  passed  on  a  man  and  a  woman.  My 
questioner  had  not  been  trying  to  be  facetious. 


What  he  had  intended  to  ascertain  was  my 
views  as  to  whether  the  capital  sentence  on 
women  should  be  abolished.  Both  the 
manner  in  which  the  question  had  been  put 
and  my  momentary  lapse  of  memory  in 
regard  to  a  recent  tragic  event  had  misled 
me  into  a  most  undignified  exhibition  of 
flippancy.  When  you  are  in  doubt  as  to 
the  import  of  a  question  do  not  try  to  be 
smart.  Ask  your  questioner  to  repeat  his 
inquiry  and  so  gain  time  in  order  to  formulate 
your  reply.  A  good  heckler  well  handled  is 
almost  invariably  a  valuable  asset.  Here 
then  are  the  essentials  for  a  political  campaign 
— knowledge  of  the  subject,  clear  and  terse 
exposition  and  unfailing  good  humour. 

(To  be  continued). 


E.  D.  MAGGREGOR  PRIZE, 

1936. 

IN  1934  no  award  of  the  E.  D.  Macgregor 
Prize  was  made  as  none  of  the  essays 
submitted  reached  a  sufficiently  high 
standard.  In  1935  no  entries  were 
received  and,  this  being  the  case,  the  Union 
of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind  has 
decided  to  accept  the  suggestion  of  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  that  last 
year's  subject  should  be  set  again  for  1936. 
The  subject  is:  "The  Home  Teaching 
Service,  Past,  Present  and  Future." 

The    following     regulations    govern    the 
award  : — 

(1)  Each  competitor  must  use  a  nom  de 
■plume  and  no  other  name  must  appear 
on  the  paper. 

(2)  The  work  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
sealed  envelope  bearing  the  nom  de 
plume  on  the  outside  and  containing 
the  name  and  address  of  the  com- 
petitor. 

(3)  Work  must  reach  the  Hon.  Registrar, 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  School 
for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London, 
N.W.  3,  not  later  than  31st  March, 
1936. 

(4)  The  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for 
the  Blind  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to 
withhold  the  prize  if,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind, 
there  is  no  work  of  sufficient  merit. 
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TWO     INTERESTING    REPORTS. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


*    MONG  the  many  documents  that 

j^L  are   presented    to    us    from  a 

/  ^         variety  of  sources  two  recent 

/     m^        publications  are   of  outstand- 

I        M      ing    importance,      the     Sixth 

/  M,     Annual  Report  of  the  Associa- 

JtL  J^tion    of    Workshops    for     the 

Blind,  and  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Joint 

Committee  of  the  London  Workshops  for  the 

Blind. 

The  first-mentioned  document  contains 
much  useful  information  that  is  of  immediate 
practical  value  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
industrial  problems,  and  is  a  statement  much 
in  advance  of  that  presented  in  other  reports 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Association 
of  Workshops  has  now  achieved  something 
which  is  really  worth  while  reporting.  A 
modern  critic  has  said  that  if  a  writer  has 
anything  worth  recording  he  can  secure 
his  public  by  expressing  himself  in  such 
terminology  as  will  not  only  be  understood 
(that  is  important),  but  by  the  employment 
of  language  that  is  free  from  ambiguity, 
and  bears  the  impress  of  accuracy  and 
sincerity.  We  would  say  at  once,  and  that 
gladly,  that  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Association  of  Workshops  subscribes  to  such 
conditions. 

We  are  informed  that  the  membership 
of  the  Association  at  March  31st,  1935, 
totalled  52,  this  number  being  made  up  of 
16  from  the  Northern  Area,  12  from  the 
Southern  Area,  9  from  the  Midland  and  9 
from  the  Western  Area,  and  6  Counties 
Associations.  The  Association  has  a  cash 
reserve  in  hand  to  meet  items  of  extra- 
ordinary expenditure,  and  our  readers  will 
be  particularly  interested  to  learn  that  a 
Handbook  of  Tools  and  Appliances  will 
shortly  be  published.  Such  a  booklet  should 
meet  a  long-felt  requirement  and  will  save 
workers  for  the  blind  a  good  deal  of  unneces- 
sary correspondence.  It  has  not  been  easy 
hitherto  to  find  reliable  information  dealing 
with  tools  and  equipment,  and  this  service 
which  is  contemplated  will  meet  the  need. 

The  report  goes  on  to  state  that  in  view 
of  the  many  activities  in  which  the  Associa- 
tion is,  or  may  be,  engaged,  necessitating 
contractual  powers,  the  General  Executive 


recommended  that  the  Association  should  be 
registered  under  the  Companies  Act,  1929, 
as  a  Company  Limited  by  Guarantee.  An 
Extraordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  held  on  March  22nd,  1935,  when 
this  recommendation  was  adopted  and  the 
necessary  resolution  passed.  The  title  of 
the  Company  will  be  "  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Incor- 
porated," and  the  liability  of  the  members 
will  be  limited  to  one  guinea. 

During  the  year  a  Conference  was  held  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  a  scheme  for  the 
superannuation  of  Staffs  of  Blind  Institutions, 
and  the  document  expresses  the  hope  that 
many  of  the  organisations  concerned  will 
find  it  possible  to  participate  in  the  scheme 
as  outlined  at  that  Conference.  On  the 
subject  of  "  Methods  of  Remuneration  "  the 
Association,  through  its  Conference,  passed 
the  following  resolution  : — 

'  That    this    Conference,    having    con- 
sidered the  Report  on  '  Methods  of  Pay- 
ment   of    Wages    in    Workshops    for    the 
Blind,'  recommends  for  the  consideration 
of  all  Workshops  for  the  Blind  the  adop- 
tion   of    a    graded    scheme    on    the    lines 
indicated  in  recommendation  No.  2,  para- 
graph 49,  of  the  Report." 
During  the  year  under  review  a  scheme  for 
the  co-operative  buying  of  yarn  on  behalf 
of  members  was  successfully  launched  and 
has     proved     satisfactory     in     every     way. 
Twelve    members    participated    during    the 
first  period  of  six  months,  which  terminated 
on   May   31st,    1935.     The   requirements   of 
these   Institutions  represented  a  total  con- 
tract for  12,500  lbs.  of  yarn  over  the  period, 
valued     at     approximately     £2,500.     It     is 
estimated  that  the  prices  at  which  the  various 
yarns    were    bought  at  the  commencement 
of  the  contract  represented  a  total  saving 
to  participating  members  of  approximately 
£250,  or  10  per  cent.     The  scheme  has  worked 
with  the  utmost  smoothness,  and  the  spin- 
ners   have    shown    themselves    ready    and 
willing  to  fall  in  with  any  special  require- 
ments of  individual  members. 

The  marketing  of  goods  made  by  the  blind 
is  receiving  the  serious  attention  of  the 
Association,    and    in    this    connection    the 
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members  are  closely  studying  a  report  issued 
by  the  Ministry  of  Health  on  this  subject. 

It  is  regretted  that  the  Association  has 
not  been  able  to  publish  complete  statistics 
on  trading  and  other  cognate  matters.  Only 
30  out  of  45  workshops  supplied  returns, 
so  that  although  the  information  given  is 
valuable  it  lacks  that  completeness  which 
is  most  necessary  if  reliable  conclusions  are 
to  be  drawn.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Executive  officers  have  done  their  utmost 
to  obtain  the  desired  information,  but  there 
is  still  far  too  much  apathy  in  the  districts 
in  respect  of  statistical  information.  Other 
matters  discussed  in  the  report  include  the 
Co-ordination  of  Training  Methods,  Forma- 
tion of  a  National  Council,  etc. 

Thirty  Institutions  report  that  in  all 
industries  practised  by  them  3,586  blind 
persons  were  employed ;  of  these  apparently 
557  were  trainees.  The  combined  sales 
amounted  to  £296,625,  including  £25,414 
for  factored  goods. 

The  Association  of  Workshops  has  acted 
wisely  in  taking  their  constituents  so  fully 
into  their  confidence.  This  is  unquestion- 
ably the  right  method  of  stimulating  interest 
and  encouraging  future  support. 

The  second  document  to  which  reference 
is  made  here,  though  of  necessity  a  less 
ambitious  effort,  affords  clear  indications 
of  the  usefulness  of  the  Joint  Committee  of 
London  Workshops.  It  is  a  little  unfor- 
tunate, we  think,  that  these  organisations 
do  not  afford  more  clear  indication  of  their 
interest  in  pursuits  which  do  not  ordinarily 
fall  within  the  ambit  of  workshop  employ- 
ment. They  could  very  well  devote  more 
attention  to  the  development  of  occupations 
that  can  be  undertaken  by  the  blind  under 
conditions,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  quite  as 
remunerative  as  those  now  discharged  in  the 
regular  workshops.  No  doubt  they  will  do 
so  in  the  future,  and  we  merely  venture  to 
make  these  observations,  not  as  a  criticism 
of  the  work  they  are  undertaking,  but  as  the 
expression  of  a  point  of  view  which  is  entitled 
to  closer  attention  than  it  has  hitherto 
received. 

Six  Workshops  for  the  Blind  in  the  London 
area  act  under  the  auspices  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  and  we  are  told  that  during  the 
year  the  Committee  has  had  under  considera- 
tion many  important  and  far-reaching  practi- 
cal suggestions.     The  document  is  weak  in 


that  it  does  not  enumerate  these  proposals, 
but  it  may  well  be  that  they  are  not  so  far 
advanced  as  yet  to  be  brought  to  fruition. 
The  Joint  Committee  regrets  that  the  Work- 
shops are  not  receiving  that  support  from 
the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  that  had 
been  hopefully  anticipated.  It  is  noted  that 
during  the  year  ended  March,  1934,  of  the 
28  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils,  6  made 
no  purchases  at  all  from  any  workshop  for 
the  blind,  while  7  others  purchased  goods  to 
the  value  of  something  less  than  £10,  and  in 
only  one  instance  did  the  purchase  of  goods 
made  by  the  blind  exceed  £60  in  value  for 
the  whole  year.  It  is  not  without  substantial 
reason,  therefore,  that  the  complaint  is 
made,  and  it  is  high  time  that  the  blind  people 
themselves  offered  more  systematic  co- 
operation to  the  Joint  Committee  in  making 
suitable  representations  to  Metropolitan 
Boroughs.  They  are  relieved  of  much  of  the 
financial  responsibility  that  has  to  be  met 
by  provincial  Boroughs,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  they  should  be  induced  to  recognise 
the  claims  of  the  blind  in  their  respective 
areas  by  at  least  providing  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  the  orders  they  have  to  place. 

It  is  reported  that  a  Sub-Committee 
appointed  to  strengthen  co-ordination  in  the 
training  departments,  after  several  visits  to 
the  training  centres  and  conferences  with  the 
expert  instructors  and  foremen  of  the 
different  industries  carried  on,  has  produced 
a  standard  form  of  syllabus  of  training  for 
each  industry.  The  Joint  Committee  in 
accepting  the  recommendations,  expressed 
its  appreciation  to  the  Sub-Committee  for 
what  it  considers  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  successful  attempts  yet  made  to  co- 
ordinate the  training  and  employment  of 
the  blind.  The  recommendations  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Association  of  Workshops, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  by  co-operation  with  the 
College  of  Teachers  it  may  be  possible  to 
adopt  the  syllabuses  in  all  training  depart- 
ments of  the  country. 

On  the  subject  of  methods  of  remunera- 
tion, we  are  told  that  a  report  has  been 
submitted  to  the  London  County  Council, 
and  it  is  evident  from  what  has  transpired 
during  the  year,  that  the  Joint  Committee 
is  anxious  to  obtain  a  higher  standard  of 
income  for  their  blind  employees.  During 
the  past  year  a  high  percentage  of  employ- 
ment    has     been     maintained     throughout 
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London  workshops.  This  cannot  have  been 
easy,  owing  to  the  adverse  commercial  and 
industrial  conditions.  It  is  satisfactory, 
however,  to  record  the  fact  that  706  blind 
people  have  been  maintained  in  full  employ- 
ment throughout  the  year,  and  340  home 
workers  have  been  provided  for.  There 
are  273  pupils  under  training. 

The  reports  upon  which  we  have  been 
privileged  to  comment  make  interesting 
reading,  and  it  is  abundantly  made  clear  that 
the  subjects  of  training  and  employment  are 
receiving  that  degree  of  attention  which 
must  ultimately  be  crowned  with  success. 

THE  BLIND  IN  GERMANY 

AN  article  by  Signor  M.  Valiani,  a 
blind  Italian,  was  published  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Esperanta  Ligilo  on 
the  present  position  of  the  blind  in 
Germany,  of  which  he  says  it  is  difficult  to 
get  an  exact  idea  on  account  of  the  censoring 
of  reports.  It  is  stated  that  blind  services, 
like  all  other  social  services,  have  since  the 
political  change-over  been  brought  under 
the  control  of  the  Government,  which  there- 
fore has  power  to  chose  all  directors  of  blind 
agencies.  The  blind  are  cared  for  by  25  pro- 
vincial associations,  which  are  co-ordinated 
by  a  central  body. 

In  the  field  of  education  there  is  no 
change.  Blind  pupils  are,  however,  invited 
to  become  members  of  the  Hitler  Youth 
Organisation,  and  a  special  Braille  paper  is 
published  for  them.  They  are  therefore 
often  in  contact  with  sighted  children,  which 
is  certainly  very  much  to  their  advantage. 

In  Braille  libraries  there  is  a  great  variety 
of  National  Socialist  literature,  and  the 
Government  paid  most  of  the  cost  of  the 
production  in  Braille  of  Adolf  Hitler's 
book  "  My  Fight." 

Under  the  new  order  an  individual  can  no 
longer  claim  privileges  merely  on  account 
of  bodily  infirmity,  but  has  to  make  himself 
a  useful  citizen  and  earn  any  assistance  that 
he  may  receive.  A  new  problem  for  the 
German  blind  is  the  development  of  the 
great  fight  against  hereditary  ailments,  to 
which  many  of  the  causes  of  blindness 
belong,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  laid  down  to 
what  extent  blindness  is  hereditary.  There 
seems  little  doubt,  however,  that  in  future 
the  marriage  of  the  blind  with  the  sighted 
will  be  difficult. 


Concerts  by  blind  artists  are  organised  on 
a  large  scale,  and  blind  choirs  are  co-ordinated 
under  a  central  association.  There  is  also  a 
special  group  for  guide-dog  owners  to  protect 
their  interests.  The  Government  has  decreed 
that  all  branches  of  activity  must  group 
themselves  together  in  corporations  or  guilds, 
and  in  these  the  blind  have  to  join  with  the 
sighted. 

The  German  Society  for  the  Intellectual 
Blind  has  taken  up  the  question  of  supplying 
Talking  Books,  which  are  sold  at  special 
prices,  the  Society  itself  being  responsible 
for  part  of  the  cost.  Industrialisation  having 
rendered  a  great  number  of  blind  trades 
unproductive,  new  ones  are  being  looked 
for.  At  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  at 
Stettin  the  manufacture  of  Smyrna  carpets 
has  been  tried,  at  Koenigsberg  that  of 
making  overshoes  with  wooden  soles  and 
leather  tops,  and  at  Halle  that  of  weaving 
packing  cloths. 

THE     INSURANCE 
PROBLEM. 

IN  the  last  issue  of  The  New  Beacon 
there  was  a  letter  from  a  County  Secre- 
tary entitled  "  The  Insurance  Problem." 
It  will  interest  our  readers  to  learn 
that  the  point  has  been  raised  with  the 
Ministry  of  Health  and  that  it  is  not  con- 
sidered that  there  can  be  any  general  pro- 
nouncement by  the  Minister  on  the  lines  sug- 
gested in  that  letter. 

The  fact  is  stressed  that  the  administration 
of  sickness  and  disablement  benefits  has  been 
entrusted,  by  an  express  provision  of  the 
National  Health  Insurance  Act,  to  Approved 
Societies,  and  that  it  is  for  these  Societies, 
therefore,  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  each  in- 
dividual case,  as  to  whether,  if  the  blind  per- 
son concerned  engages  in  light  work,  such  as 
gardening  or  housework,  the  statutory  con- 
dition that  the  insured  person  is  incapable  of 
work  by  reason  of  disease  or  disablement  con- 
tinues to  be  satisfied. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that  an  insured  person 
has  a  right  of  appeal  against  the  decision  of 
his  Society  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  benefit, 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  tribunal  appointed 
under  the  Rules  of  the  Society,  and  finally 
to  the  Minister  of  Health,  and  who  cannot, 
therefore,  express,  in  advance,  an  opinion 
on  a  case,  which  might  later  on  come  before 
him  to  be  decided  in  a  judicial  capacity. 
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RECITALS  BY  BLIND 
MUSICIANS. 

TWO  blind  artists  have  given  London 
recitals    during    the    past    month, 
both  of  whom  easily  consolidated 
the  position  they  have  already  won 
for  themselves. 

To  Mr.  Sinclair  Logan  an  exceptionally 
cordial  welcome  was  accorded  when  he 
joined  forces  with  William  Busch  in  another 
of  their  admirably  chosen  programmes  at 
Aeolian  Hall  on  16th  October.  Such  spon- 
taneous recognition  of  performances  going 
directly  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  showed 
how  completely  both  artists  had  established 
contact  with  their  audience.  Mr.  Logan's 
capacity  for  recreating  a  song  in  terms  of 
his  own  personality  came  out  conspicuously 
in  his  opening  group  of  Lieder  by  Strauss, 
many  of  them  overlooked  by  singers  con- 
tent to  win  an  easy  success  in  a  few  hack- 
neyed examples.  Few  singers,  moreover, 
are  so  scrupulous  in  giving  enunciation  the 
attention  it  deserves,  but  so  rarely  gets. 
Whether  the  language  was  English  or  Ger- 
man, Mr.  Logan  made  every  word  clear,  with 
the  result  that,  for  once  in  a  way,  music  and 
verse  assumed  equal  importance  in  building 
up  the  interpretation.  When  to  this  gift, 
for  such  unquestionably  it  is,  is  added  a  voice 
so  well  under  control  that  it  moves  easily 
through  a  wide  range  of  lyrical  and  dramatic 
moods,  the  suggestion  of  spontaneity  con- 
veyed is  something  to  be  grateful  for.  In  the 
songs  of  that  refined  and  sensitive  composer, 
Peter  Warlock,  Mr.  Logan's  style  seems  to 
find  an  affinity  which  makes  him  the  ideal  ex- 
ponent of  music  voicing  the  very  essence  of 
the  English  character  and  countryside.  To 
the  bacchanalian  propensities  of  the  Poet 
Laureate's  "  old  bold  mate  of  Henry 
Morgan  "  he  gave  irresistible  effect,  while 
Plunket  Greene  himself — that  master  of  im- 
pulsive rhythms — could  not  have  bettered 
this  performance  of  the  delightful  "  Pig- 
gesnie."  No  wonder  the  audience  insisted  on 
renewing  the  experience.  Both  as  soloist 
and  accompanist  Mr.  Busch  was  a  first- 
rate  collaborator  at  the  piano. 

Mr.  Thomas  Marshall,  the  well-known 
blind  pianist,  followed  with  a  recital  at  the 
same  hall  on  22nd  October.  In  these  days 
of  strenuous  pianism,  it  was  with  a  genuine 
sense  of  relief  that  one   turned  to  playing  so 


free  from  the  slightest  hint  of  personal  dis- 
play. That  is  not  to  imply  that  Mr.  Mar- 
shall had  not  formed  a  very  definite  concep- 
tion of  the  music  he  had  chosen.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  playing  glowed  with  a  kind  of  inner 
light  that  proved  remarkably  successful  in 
setting  forth  in  a  really  perceptive  way  the 
essential  characteristics  of  contrasting  periods 
and  manners.  It  was  typical  of  his  outlook 
that,  for  the  conclusion  of  his  programme,  he 
should  have  selected  Chopin's  Barcarolle, 
instead  of  the  more  generally  favoured  pyro- 
technical  finale.  Although  his  dexterous 
technique  enables  him  to  achieve  brilliance 
without  overtaxing  his  resources,  his  outlook 
is  essentially  that  of  the  interpreter.  The 
clear-cut  outlines  and  lively  rhythms  of  two 
Scarlatti  sonatas  and  of  Bach's  Partita  in 
C  minor  were  as  happy  an  evocation  of  the 
classical  spirit  as  one  could  wish  to  hear- 
easy,  graceful  and  beautifully  finished  in 
detail.  That  Mr.  Marshall  can  command 
the  more  spacious  style  demanded  by 
Beethoven  he  gave  convincing  proof  in  an  ad- 
mirably proportioned  reading  of  the  Sonata 
in  E  flat,  Op.  27.  Within  the  narrower  limits 
represented  by  Brahms's  Intermezzo  in  B  flat, 
Op.  76,  and  by  the  C  major  Caprice,  Mr.  Mar- 
shall was  no  less  expert  in  placing  his  polished 
style  unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  the 
composer.  C.  D.  G. 

Glasgow  Asylum  Standard  of  Efficiency. 

The  figures  quoted  in  the  last  issue  of 
The  New  Beacon  from  the  Seventh  Report 
of  the  Scottish  Advisory  Committee  relative 
to  the  standard  of  efficiency  of  trainees,  do 
not  apply,  as  mentioned  on  page  10  of  the 
Report,  to  the  Glasgow  Asylum  for  the  Blind. 
We  are  informed  by  the  General  Manager  of 
the  Glasgow  Asylum  that  this  institution  has 
a  much  higher  standard  of  efficiency  before 
the  trainee  is  considered  a  journeyman 
worker. 

"Old  St.  Demos  Days." 

The  following  corrections  should  be  made 
in  the  above  article,  which  was  printed  in  the 
15th  August  issue  of  The  New  Beacon  :  the 
author's  name  should  be  Albert  Hodgson 
and  not  Alfred  Hodgson ;  the  sentence 
"  Horatius  who  could  put  up  a  good  fight 
and  '  not  swim  the  river  for  a  wounded 
thigh,'  "  should  read,  "  Horatius  who  could 
put  up  a  good  fight,  and  '  then  swim  the 
river  with  a  wounded  thigh.'  ' 
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For  the  Deaf-Blind. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — As  the  season  of  goodwill  approaches 
may  we  ask  your  readers  to  help  us  to  bring 
a  ray  of  light  into  the  dark  and  silent  lives  of 
the  most  lonely  of  God's  children  ? 

Those  who  can  neither  see  nor  hear  are 
not  able  to  make  friends  as  we  more  fortunate 
folk  can.  Many  members  of  the  National 
Deaf-Blind  Helpers'  League  live  in  Institu- 
tions, and  experience  the  worst  kind  of  lone- 
liness, that  of  being  lonely  in  a  crowd.  A 
small  gift  will  bring  joy  to  their  hearts,  for 
it  will  show  them  they  are  not  forgotten,  and 
that  someone  has  thought  of  them.  We  now 
have  a  membership  of  well  over  500,  many  of 
whom  are  poor  and  friendless,  and  we  ask 
you  to  help  us  so  that  none  of  these  shall  be 
left  out. 

Please  help  us  to  make  others  happy,  who 
miss  so  many  things  that  we  enjoy,  and  yet 
go  bravely  on,  patient  and  smiling  even 
against  such  great  odds. 

All  donations  will  be  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged. 

Yours,    etc. 

E.  H.  Lee  (Mrs.), 
Hon.    Secretary. 
55,  Sandford  Road, 
Moseley, 

Birmingham,   13. 

The  Scottish  Advisory  Committee  Report. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  the  article  on  the  Report  of 
the  Scottish  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  in  your  issue  for 
October,  it  is  implied  that  the  blind  Welfare 
centres  in  England  and  Wales  are  more 
efficient  than  those  in  Scotland.  The  words 
to  which  I  take  exception  are  :  "  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  figures  in  England  and  Wales 
for  the  same  period  do  not  show  a  similar  de- 
crease, one  is  tempted  to  question  whether, 
in  view  of  the  far  more  scattered  population 
of  Scotland,  and  the  necessarily  greater  diffi- 
culties of  ascertainment,  the  apparent  fall 
in  the  numbers  of  the  blind  is  altogether 
reliable."  It  is  also  regrettable  that  those 
words  have  been  allowed  to  appear  as  if 
they  were  part  of  the  comments  included  in 
the  Report. 
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EXTRACT    OF    NUMBER    OF    BLIND 
ON    REGISTER. 

Year  Ending  Year  Ending 

Fife—  I93o.  1935. 

County  Council              .  .  269  343 

Dunfermline  Burgh      .  .  34  56 

Kirkcaldy  Burgh           .  .  70  62 

Lanark — 

County  Council              .  .  445  458 

Airdrie  Burgh    ....  64  50 

Coatbridge  Burgh         ..  142  113 

Glasgow  Burgh               .  .  2,138  2,012 

Hamilton  Burgh            .  .  50  41 
Motherwell  and  Wishaw 

Burgh              .  .           .  .  in  101 

Midlothian — 

County  Council              .  .  102  122 

Edinburgh  Burgh         .  .  1,065  945 

Inverness — 

County  Council               .  .  236  182 

Burgh 62  62 

Ross  and  Cromarty — 

County  Council              ..  171  173 

Sutherland — 

County  Council         .  .  34  42 

The  above  table  shows  how  false  the  de- 
duction is.  Could  any  part  of  the  country 
have  so  scattered  a  population  as  the  coun- 
tries of  Ross  and  Cromarty  or  Sutherland  ? 
Yet  these  parts  show  an  increase  on  the 
numbers,  whereas  it  is  the  densely  populated 
areas,  where  similar  difficulties  of  ascertain- 
ment do  not  occur,  that  show  the  fall  in 
numbers.  For  the  writer  of  the  article  to 
say  that  these  figures  were  not  available  may 
be  an  excuse,  but  it  is  no  valid  reason  for 
jumping  to  wild  conclusions. 

May  I  conclude  by  saying  that  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  figures  for  England  and 
Wales  for  the  same  period  do  not  show  a 
similar  decrease  as  those  of  Scotland,  one  is 
tempted  to  question  whether,  in  view  of  the 
difference  in  the  arrangements  for  cer- 
tification of  blindness,  the  numbers  of  the 
blind  in  England  and  Wales  are  altogether 
reliable  ? 

Yours,  etc. 

James  Cormack, 
Superintendent, 

Edinburgh  and  South- East  of  Scotland  Society  for 
Teaching  the  Blind  to  Read  at  their  own  Homes. 

[We  agree  with  our  correspondent  that  it 
should  have  been  made  clearer  by  the  re- 
viewer that  the  second  part  of  the  first  para- 
graph was  his  own  comment  upon  the  Report, 
and  not  part  of  the  Report  itself.  The  ex- 
cellent arrangements  for  certification  in 
Scotland  are  well-known  to  many  readers  of 
The  New  Beacon,  and  it  is  evident  from 
Mr.  Cormack's  figures  that  the  difficulties 
that  a  scattered  population  must  present 
are  being  overcome. — Editor.] 
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PUBLICATIONS 

"The  Light  of  the  Mind." 

Books  by  blind  authors  have  been  fairly 
numerous  of  late,  and  "  The  Light  of  the 
Mind  "  (W.  J.  Voss),  published  by  Messrs. 
Chapman  &  Hall,  Ltd.,  London,  price  6s. 
net,  is  an  interesting  addition  to  the  literature 
of  blindness  from  within. 

Mr.  Voss  is  an  Australian  who  held  a 
commission  in  the  War  and  was  totally 
blinded  when  inspecting  some  barbed  wire 
in  front  of  the  German  lines.  Both  his 
companions  were  killed. 

He  describes  his  first  encounter  with  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson  on  his  return  to  hospital  in 
England,  and  affirms,  as  so  many  other 
blinded  soldiers  have  done,  the  extra- 
ordinary power  that  Sir  Arthur  possessed  of 
infusing  courage  and  new  hope  into  those 
who  had  come  to  feel  that  life  had  little  left 
to  offer  them.  "  When  he  had  gone,"  he 
writes,  "  I  saw  all  sorts  of  new  vistas  and 
possibilities  rising  before  me  ;  they  were 
rosy  and  full  of  hope."  A  subsequent  visit 
from  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  himself  blinded  in 
action  only  a  year  before,  strengthened  the 
impression  made  by  Sir  Arthur  Pearson 
that  the  blind  man  who  faced  his  lot  with 
courage  might  yet  make  something  worth 
while  of  the  years  that  lay  before  him. 

From  the  first,  Mr.  Voss  was  a  person  of 
initiative  and  resource,  and  he  soon  found 
hospital  routine  irksome.  His  wounds  healed 
and  his  bandages  removed,  he  lost  no  time 
in  asking  the  Medical  Officer  for  permission 
to  leave  and,  when  it  was  not  granted,  in 
giving  the  hospital  authorities  the  slip  ; 
having  exchanged  his  hospital  clothes  for  a 
new  rig-out  supplied  by  the  useful  "  Moss 
Bros.,"  he  secured  a  taxi,  and  drove  from 
London  to  relatives  in  Canterbury. 

The  next  four  chapters  of  his  book  deal 
with  his  life  at  St.  Dunstan's,  where  he 
"  learned  to  be  blind,"  and  proved  an  apt 
pupil,  full  of  interest  in  his  fellow-learners, 
prepared  to  see  the  funny  side  of  every 
mishap,  warmly  appreciative  of  the  voluntary 
workers  who  helped  in  many  ways,  eager  to 
experiment  as  oarsman,  dancer,  rider,  and 
theatre-goer,   as   well   as   to   study   Braille, 


typewriting,  and  carpentry,  and  always 
keenly  interested  in  the  social  side  of  St. 
Dunstan's,  which  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  made 
so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  work  ;  by  it 
the  blinded  men  were  kept  in  touch  with  the 
personalities  of  a  world  which  might  have 
been  cut  off  from  them  had  not  the  founder 
of  St.  Dunstan's  himself  been  a  man  of 
affairs,  alive  to  the  stimulus  afforded  by 
the  cut  and  thrust  of  good  conversation. 

After  passing  his  Braille  and  typewriting 
tests  Mr.  Voss  returned  to  Australia,  but 
although  life  in  the  Bush  had  spelt  happiness 
for  him  in  the  days  when  he  could  see,  his 
handicap  weighed  heavily  when  he  found 
himself  back  among  the  scenes  of  earlier 
activities,  and  he  welcomed  a  cable  from  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson  inviting  him  to  return  to 
England  as  a  member  of  his  staff,  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  money-raising  in 
the  metropolitan  area. 

To  every  undertaking  Mr.  Voss  seems  to 
have  brought  an  interest  in  men  and  women, 
a  wTarm  sympathy  for  those  down  on  their 
luck,  and  an  ability  to  see  the  amusing  side 
of  situations  even  where  his  own  sense  of 
dignity  might  have  been  involved.  But 
for  health  reasons,  office  work  did  not  suit 
him,  and  acting  on  medical  advice,  he  was 
finally  obliged  to  resign  his  post. 

He  spent  two  years  in  Brussels  living  with 
a  Belgian  family  and  perfecting  his  French, 
and  then  decided  to  travel  further  afield 
and  "  see  the  world  through  the  eyes  of 
others."  The  rest  of  "  The  Light  of  the 
Mind  "  is  devoted  to  a  lively  account  of  his 
journeyings,  in  Ceylon,  Central  Africa,  from 
Paris  to  Pekin,  from  Cairo  to  the  Cape,  in 
South  Africa,  in  the  Sahara,  in  Algeria,  in 
Spain,  in  the  northern  capitals,  in  Russia. 

The  reader  of  a  book  by  a  blind  man  is 
naturally  specially  interested  to  see  how  far 
the  fact  of  blindness  has  influenced  the 
writer's  outlook.  Although  Mr.  Voss  re- 
peatedly acknowledges  in  his  book  the  help 
and  pleasure  he  has  received  from  the  word- 
pictures  of  his  companions  (ranging  from  Don 
Robert,  his  Cingalese  boy,  to  his  wife),  it  is 
obvious  that  much  of  his  enthusiasm  for 
travel  lies  in  the  acuteness  of  his  remaining 
senses.  Of  his  native  Australia  he  writes  : 
"  In  my  nostrils  was  the  smell  of  the  bush, 
and  the  eucalyptus  trees ;  I  heard  the 
kookaburra  laughing  as  the  sun  went  down, 
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and  the  cockatoos  screeching  in  the  corn- 
paddocks  ;  I  felt  the  warm  mid-day  sun, 
and  tasted  again  the  smoky  tea  boiled  in  a 
billy  over  a  fire  of  twigs."  He  describes 
Niagara  Falls  in  terms  of  hearing  :  "So 
awe-inspiring  was  the  thunder  .  .  .  that  I 
felt  only  the  ear  could  sense  fully  its 
grandeur."  He  writes  thus  of  a  sea-going 
vessel :  "  Outside,  seagulls  screeched  as  they 
fought  for  scraps  which  had  been  thrown 
into  the  sea  ;  winches  grated  and  clanged  as 
they  hoisted  the  last  of  the  baggage  on 
board  ;  everywhere  there  was  a  smell  of  oil, 
steam,  and  furniture  polish."  In  this  last 
sentence  one  cannot  but  feel  that,  bereft  of 
sight  though  he  is,  the  writer  has  "  sensed  " 
at  least  as  much  of  the  bustle  of  a  departing 
ship  as  one  who,  attracted  by  the  changing 
kaleidoscope  presented  to  the  eye,  may  yet 
be  deaf  to  the  sounds  and  oblivious  of  the 
scents  that  are  no  less  a  part  of  the  complete 
picture. 

Mr.  Voss  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the 
attitude  of  the  public  to  the  blind,  giving 
them  credit  for  much  kindliness  (his  book  is 
dedicated  to  "  those  many  friends  and 
passers-by  of  all  races  and  creeds  who,  up 
and  down  the  world,  have  extended  to  me  a 
helping  hand  "),  but  admitting  that  they  are 
often  extraordinarily  awkward  and  nervous 
in  talking  to  the  blind,  and  consequently  apt 
from  sheer  self-consciousness  to  do  foolish 
things,  either  ignoring  the  handicap  alto- 
gether, or  being  irritatingly  fussy  in  prof- 
fering help.  "  Blindness  can  be  tolerated 
and  life  enjoyed  only  when  the  sighted  will 
use  their  imagination  and  offer  a  helping 
hand,"  and  "  The  Light  of  the  Mind  "  is  an 
appeal  for  this  imagination  and  kindness, 
enlightened  by  common  sense. 

Sir  Philip  Gibbs  contributes  a  sym- 
pathetic Foreword  to  the  book,  praising  it 
as  a  real  contribution  to  psychology,  remark- 
able in  its  analysis  of  the  writer's  own 
processes  of  thought  and  instinct  when 
learning  to  do  without  sight.  The  final 
words  of  his  preface  are  specially  poignant 
to-day  :  '  There  is  to  me  another  value  in 
this  book.  It  should  make  every  reader  vow 
in  his  or  her  soul  that,  by  all  means  possible 
to  the  individual,  there  must  be  the  use  of 
intelligence  and  all  other  powers  of  the 
human  mind  to  prevent  another  war,  as 
bad  as  the  last,  or  worse  than  the  last,  for 


the   maiming   and   blinding   of   the   world's 
youth." 

"The  Pimpernel/' 

In  a  note  in  this  school  magazine  of 
Worcester  College  for  the  Blind,  the  editor 
hopes  that  his  successors  will  succeed  in 
making  it  an  annual  affair.  The  magazine, 
which  is  nicely  produced,  contains  articles 
by  three  old  boys,  one  of  whom  is  now  a 
solicitor,  another  a  massage  student,  and 
the  third  a  home  teacher,  an  article  on 
'  The  Modern  World,"  a  little  story  called 
"  Plays  and  Displays,"  and  an  account  of  a 
visit  to  Broadcasting  House,  Birmingham, 
by  present  pupils  ;  the  reports  of  the  College 
Union,  Chess  Club,  Swimming  Club,  and 
Boat  Club  ;  and  notes  on  events  and  other 
activities,  including  the  successful  per- 
formances during  the  year  of  the  College 
Players,  who  had  not  previously  played 
outside  the  school. 

Of  Interest  to  Blind  Masseurs. 

Blind  masseurs  and  masseuses  and  those 
who  have  benefited  from  their  ministrations 
will  be  interested  to  read  "  Public  School 
Explorers  in  Newfoundland  "  (Putnam, 
10s.  6d.  net),  because  it  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  Surgeon-Commander  G.  Murray 
Levick,  R.N.,  who,  as  most  of  our  readers 
will  know,  is  one  of  the  Medical  Officers  of 
the  Eichholz  Clinic  and  is  an  instructor  at 
the  National  Institute's  School  of  Massage. 
The  book  is  an  account  of  the  exploration  of 
a  district  in  the  unknown  interior  of  New- 
foundland by  a  party  of  fifty  young  members 
of  the  Public  Schools  Exploring  Society, 
led  by  Surgeon-Commander  Murray  Levick, 
who  founded  and  organised  the  Society.  It 
is  illustrated  by  beautiful  photographs  taken 
by  members  of  the  Expedition. 

A  German  Almanack. 

The  "  Deutscher  Blindenfreund  Calendar 
for  1936  "  (issued  for  sale  by  the  Reichs- 
deutsche  Blindenverband  E.V.,  towards 
whose  funds  the  proceeds  go),  which  is  in 
the  nature  of  an  almanack,  contains  stories 
and  articles  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  not 
confined  to  the  Blind  World,  but  including 
one  on  Guide  Dogs  and  another  on  Henry 
Fawcett,  the  blind  Postmaster-General,  with 
an  excellently  reproduced  photograph.  The 
calendar  is,  indeed,  remarkable  for  its 
beautiful  photographic  reproductions. 
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We  deeplv  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of:— 

Lady  Towse,  wife  of  Captain  Sir  Beach- 
croft  Towse,  V.C.,  Chairman  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  on  28th  October,  at 
her  home,  Long  Meadow,  Goring-on-Thames, 
aged  72.  All  those  who  are  concerned  in 
work  for  the  blind  will  mourn  the  loss  of  one 
who,  firstly  by  her  devotion  to  her  sightless 
husband,  and  secondly  by  her  untiring 
efforts  to  assist  him  in  his  great  work  for  his 
blind  fellows,  has  earned  the  respect  and 
affection  of  thousands.  Her  charm  and 
gentleness  must  have  endeared  to  her  many 
blind  people  and  workers  for  the  blind  with 
whom,  through  Sir  Beachcroft,  she  came  into 
contact.  She  was  a  typical  English  gentle- 
woman, thoughtful  for  others,  gracious  in 
her  ways,  sympathetic  in  her  actions,  always 
ready  with  quiet  service  that  never  sought 
the  limelight.  She  was  honoured  as  the 
devoted  wife  of  one  honoured  by  all  the  blind  ; 
she  was  loved  as  the  kindly,  tactful  friend  of 
those  who,  sharing  in  her  husband's  handi- 
cap, look  to  him  as  their  shining  example, 
and  found  in  her  his  guide,  helper  and  com- 
forter. 

The  funeral  at  Goring-on-Thames,  on 
1st  November,  afforded  remarkable  testi- 
mony to  the  great  and  widespread  respect 
with  which  Sir  Beachcroft  and  Lady  Towse 
have  always  been  regarded.  The  simple 
words  on  countless  wreaths  paid  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  one  whose  life  was  dedicated 
to  service. 

Isaac  Davidson,  Head  Music  Master  at 
Henshaw's  Institution,  on  27th  of  October, 
in  his  sixtieth  year.  Mr.  Davidson  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  the  Board  of  Management, 
the  staff  and  the  pupils.  He  was  very  highly 
esteemed  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  He  possessed  a  striking  personality 
and  always  took  a  fatherly  interest  in  the 
pupils  and  students. 

He  obtained  the  Mus.Bac.  degree  at  Dur- 
ham University  and  was  for  some  years 
Assistant  Organist  at  Manchester  Cathedral 
under  Dr.  Pyne.  His  memory  will  be  ever 
green  at  Henshaw's,  where  he  served  on  the 
staff  for  over  27  years. 

The  burial  service  was  held  on  30th  October 


in  the  Chapel  attached  to  the  Institution, 
where  he  so  frequently  demonstrated  his  out- 
standing musical  abilities  as  organist  to  the 
chapel,  and  a  memorial  service  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday. 

Thomas  S.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  the 
Molyneux  Asylum  and  National  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Dublin,  aged  74.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  St.  Edmund's,  Can- 
terbury, and  later  graduated  from  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  with  a  degree  of  M.A.  He 
was  Assistant  Master  at  the  Farnborough 
School,  Hants,  for  many  years.  In  1913 
he  became  Secretary  to  the  Molyneux 
Asylum  and  National  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death. 

Robert  Heniry  Hollings worth,  aged  71, 
a  blind  man,  who  had  been  organist  at 
St.  Benet's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Sun- 
deiland,  for  41  years. 

Mr.  Hollingsworth  constantly  studied 
music  in  Braille.  He  also  knew  by  heart  at 
least  27  of  the  big  Masses  by  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Gounod  and  other  composers. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Exhibition  of  Achievements  by  Canadian 
Blind. — Three  individual  exhibits  by  the  Ca- 
nadian N.I.B.  at  the  recent  Canadian  National 
Exhibition  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
Mr.  Cecil  Purkis,  one  of  the  few  blind  Canadians 
to  make  a  success  of  poultry  raising,  had  a 
display  of  baby  chicks  and  a  motion-picture 
showing  how  he  looks  after  the  work  around 
his  home  establishment.  In  another  booth 
Harold  Webb,  of  Allandale,  had  a  display  of 
honey  from  his  own  bee  yard,  and  during  the 
progress  of  the  Exhibition  he  sold  over  $300.00 
worth  of  honey.  In  a  third  booth,  Sherman 
Ghan,  of  Winnipeg,  played  and  sold  his  own 
musical  compositions.  Mr.  Ghan,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind, 
is  an  expert  performer  on  the  piano,  the  piano- 
accordion  and  the  violin.  Hundreds  of  copies 
of  two  of  his  songs,  for  which  he  wrote  both 
words  and  music,  were  sold. 

In  another  booth  a  one-handed  factory 
worker  from  the  Ford  plant  at  East  Windsor 
demonstrated  his  ability  to  operate  a  drill- 
press  with  as  much  efficiency  and  speed  as  a 
sighted  worker  ;  a  man  regularly  employed  by 
the  Slazenger  Company,  and  the  only  blind  man 
in    Canada    to    string    badminton    and    tennis 
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racquets,  demonstrated  his  ability  to  turn  out 
a  perfect  product  ;  another  man  assembled 
radio  parts  for  the  firm  by  which  he  is 
employed  ;  while  another  demonstrated  the 
assembling  of  spokes  and  wheels  for  small 
bicycles  and  tricycles  as  performed  by  a  blind 
man  in  the  plant  of  the  Canada  Cycle  and  Motor 
Company. 

Blind  Author's  Lecture.— Mr.  C.  M.  Maclnnes, 
of  Bristol  University,  who  is  blind,  gave  a  talk 
on  books  to  Bristol  Rotarians  at  the  Grand 
Hotel  last  month. 

He  explained  his  invention  of  a  filing  system 
in  Braille,  and  said  that  he  always  wrote  his 
first  manuscript  in  Braille  and  then  dictated  it  to 
his  secretary.  Professor  Maclnnes  demon- 
strated the  speed  at  which  he  could  write  by 
typing  in  Braille  a  notice  read  by  Mr.  G.  Gordon 
Huggins,  the  president.  He  completed  it  at  a 
speed  not  much  slower  than  it  could  be  written 
in  shorthand. 


By  kind  permission  of]  [Photopress,  Lid. 

From  the  Blind  to  H.R.H.  the  Baby  Prince. 

The  shiwl,  hand-knitted  by  a  blind  girl  at  the  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Bradford,  presented  "  on 
behalf  of  the  blind  of  this  country  "  to  the  baby  son 
of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent.  The  shawl  was 
taken  to  the  little  Prince  by  Miss  Dadson,  a  blind 
stereotypist  at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


Blind  Farmer  as  Chairman. — Mr.  L.  H.  Barker, 
a  blind  farmer,  has  been  re-elected  chairman  of 
the  Stokesley  Agricultural  Discussion  Society. 

Masonic  Honour  for  Blind  Masseur. — At  the 

Lansdown  Masonic  Lodge,  Hertfordshire,  Wor- 
shipful Brother  James  Sydney  Moore  Puzey 
(Blind  Chartered  Masseur)  was  installed  as 
Worshipful  Master  at  an  Installation  Banquet 
which  took  place  last  month. 

City  Council  Shorthand-Typist. — Miss  Ethel 
Stedman  is  employed  as  a  shorthand-typist  by 
the  Hereford  City  Council,  and  the  inscription 
"  Written  by  a  Blind  Typist  "  at  the  bottom  of 
her  letters  has  brought  congratulations  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  on  her  remarkably 
accurate  and  well  set-out  typing. 

Sheffield  Music  Successes. — The  following 
pupils  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Broomhill, 
Sheffield,  passed  the  recent  Examinations  of 
the  Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Schools  of 
Music  : — 

J  'iano  : 

(hade  1  [Primary) — 

Betty  Charlesworth  (114  marks). 

L.race  Ellis  (114). 

John  Fieldhouse  (113). 

Lilian  Goodinson  (115). 

Abraham  Littlewood  (114). 

Barbara  Lowe  (114). 

Ivy  i'ye  (117). 
Grade  2  (Elementary) — 

Timothy  Kelsall  (109). 

Ruth  Littlewood  (no). 
Grade  3  (Transitional) — 

Fred  Adams  (1 16). 

Ernest  Higginbottom  (116). 
Grade  4  (Lower) — 

Edna  Still  (112). 
Grade  6  (  Intermediate)  — 

Arthur  Jones  (130,  Distinction). 
Organ  : 

Grade  6 — 

Arthur  Jones  (132,  Distinction). 

Rudiments  : 
Grade  4 — 

Arthur  Jones  (gj). 

Prize-winners  at  Royal  National  Eisteddfod  of 
Wales,  1935.— The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
prize-winners  in  the  Blind  Section  at  the  National 
Eisteddfod  : — 

South-eastern  and  London  Counties  Association. 
Hertfordshire  Society  for  the  Blind: — 

Miss  Elizabeth  Mannering,  Hertfordshire:  1st  Prize 
for  Wool  Rugs. 

Midland  Counties  Association. 
Buckinghamshire  Association  : — 

Miss  Annie  Timms,  16,  Abbey  Road,  Old  Bradwell: 
1   /  Prize  for  Crochet  Work. 

Miss  Dora  Westcott,  55  Broad  Street,  Chesham: 
1st  Prise  for    Knitted  Garments. 

Leonard  Allen,  "  Marlen,"  Princes  Street,  Slough: 
1st  Prise  for  Plaited  Straw  Bags. 

William  A.  Peddle,  Hughenden  Valley,  High 
Wycombe  ;  Arthur  Hall,  Crafton,  Mentmore:  1st 
Prize  divided  between  these  two  for  Basket  Work. 

(The  Adjudicator  specially  commended  the  work  of 
Miss  Westcott  and  Arthur  Hall). 
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Herefordshire  County  Association  : — 

W.  V.  Jones,  Leigh  Street,  Westtields,  Hereford  : 
1st  Prize  for  Rush  Seating. 

North-Western  Counties  Association. 
North  Wales  Society: — 

Miss  B.  Simon,  38,  Clwyd  Street,  Ruthin  :  1st 
Prize,   Circular  Machine :    Schoolboy's  Stockings. 

Mr.  John  R.  Williams,  Chapel  Street,  Brynsiencyn, 
Anglesey:     1st  Prize,  Mat,  combining  brush  and  sinnet. 

Mr.  John  Williams,  3,  Pennington  Terrace,  Llan- 
dulas,  near  Abergele  :    1st  Prize,  Mat:    Oval  sinnet. 

Mrs.  L.  Evans,  Glanadda,  Bangor:  1st  Prize,  Cane 
Seating :   Stool. 

Mr.  Enoch  Thomas,  Llanllechid  :  1st  Prize,  Wood- 
work. 

Mr.  David  Lloyd  Roberts,  66,  Madoc  Street,  Port- 
madoc  :  1st  Prize,  Soleing,  heeling  and  patching  a 
man's  boots. 

Western  Counties  Association. 

Miss  Amy  Benson,  Erampton  Cotterell  :  Knitted 
Garment. 

Miss  Winnie  Morgan,  Clearwell  :  1st  Prize  for  Man's 
Hand-knitted  Sports  Stocking. 

Miss  Morison,  Painswick :  Letter  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  O.M.,  M.P.,  in  appreciation  of  his  Christmas 
Appeal,  1933,  for  Wireless  Sets  for  the  Blind  (in 
English  Braille,  contracted). 

Chorleywood  College  Successes. — The  follow- 
ing Summer  Term  successes  are  reported  : — 
School  Certificate  (Oxford  Local)  : — 

Joan  Grant  passed  with  5  credits  :  Religious 
Knowledge,  English,  History,  French  (with  Oral) 
and  Biology. 
Monique  Raffray  gained  an  Honours  Certificate, 
with  5  credits  :  English,  History,  French  (distinc- 
tion with  Oral),  Latin,  Biology  and  a  Pass  in 
Mathematics. 
Trinity  College  of  Music,  Teachers'  Diploma  : 

Mary  Bonham  gained  their  certificate. 
Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Music  : 
Piano,  Grade  IV  (Lower  Div.),  Nina  Barrett  passed 

with  Hon.  Mention. 
Ruby  Henderson  passed. 
Grade  III  (Transitional),  Betty  Moreton  passed. 


REVIEWS 


RTS 


Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1934-35  shows 
that  during  the  year  allocations  made  to 
Societies  for  the  Blind  amounted  to  £27,500, 
which  is  £3,500  more  than  the  previous 
year.  During  the  year  the  fund  organised 
the  "  Children  Through  the  Ages  Exhibi- 
tion," of  which  the  Queen  was  Patron,  the 
"  Regency  Rout,"  a  costume  ball,  the 
Olympian  party,  the  annual  Hallowe'en 
Ball,  and  a  Mi-Careme  ball.  On  Geranium 
Day  a  sum  of  nearly  £8,000  was  raised.  It 
is  stated  that  the  Carol  League  is  now  well 
established,  and  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  was  raised  by  blind  and  sighted  carol 
singers. 


National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

From  the  Annual  Report  for  1934-35  it  is 
seen  that  the  Library  possesses  185,363 
volumes  of  Braille  and  Moon  type,  and  that 
during  the  year  a  new  circulation  record 
was  established,  201,388  volumes  being 
issued  from  Westminster  and  112,855  from 
the  Northern  Branch,  an  increase  of  6,807  on 
the  preceding  year.  Reference  is  made  to 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Tufton  Street  pre- 
mises, at  a  cost,  including  equipment,  of 
about  £22,000,  in  order  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  books  for  at  least  thirty  years. 
The  only  alternative  would  have  been  the 
adaptation  of  the  old  premises  at  a  cost  of 
£14,000,  which  would  have  provided  accom- 
modation for  books  for  ten  years  only.  In 
the  Northern  Branch,  evening  lectures 
were  again  much  appreciated  by  blind 
readers,  and  the  popularity  of  the  B.B.C. 
Discussion  Group  continued. 

Sir  Beachcroft  Towse  Ex-Service  Fund. 

The  Report  for  1934-35  records  a  year  of 
expansion,  and  510  cases  have  been  dealt 
with.  Grants  have  been  made  to  help  blind 
men  to  start  in  business,  to  obtain  clothing, 
convalescence,  dental  treatment,  etc.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  read  that  two  blind  men  who 
were  helped  by  the  Fund  to  obtain  training 
as  telephonists  have  been  found  employment 
in  the  R.A.F.  Stations,  and  are  giving  every 
satisfaction.  Educational  grants  to  enable 
the  blind  sons  and  daughters  of  ex-Service 
men  to  secure  secondary  education  have  been 
given,  and  21  pensioners  are  in  receipt  of 
regular  pensions  from  the  Fund.  '  The 
outlook  is  much  brighter,  which  means  I  am 
much  more  contented  "  writes  one  grateful 
recipient  of  help. 

St.  John's  Guild  for  the  Blind. 

The  12th  Report,  for  1934-35,  reports  the 
formation  of  two  new  branches,  one  at 
Worthing  and  one  at  Reading,  bringing  up 
the  number  of  centres  to  fourteen.  The 
Hon.  Superintendent  of  the  Guest  House  at 
St.  Albans  describes  a  very  happy  year's 
work,  with  the  full  quota  of  13  residents, 
and  a  number  of  holiday  visitors.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  preserve  a  home-like  and 
uninstitutional  atmosphere  in  the  Guest 
House,  with  no  unnecessary  restrictions,  and 
the  encouragement  of  interests  and  hobbies. 
The  Library  of  the  Guild  reports  several  new 
publications. 
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East   Anglian    School   for    Blind   and    Deaf 
Children. 

The  Report  for  1934-35  shows  that  there 
are  now  83  blind  children  in  the  Schools. 
Owing  to  the  recommendations  made  in  the 
Report  on  the  Partially  Sighted,  consider- 
able reorganisation  has  taken  place,  and  the 
new  system  is  working  well.  As  in  former 
years,  the  school  entered  for  singing  and 
dancing  events  in  the  Norfolk  Musical  Com- 
petition, and  were  specially  successful  in 
country  dancing,  gaining  first  place  in  four 
events.  The  Guides  team  took  first  place 
for  the  third  successive  year,  and  so  won  the 
silver  cup  outright.  A  new  machine  knitting 
shop,  continued  domestic  science  teaching 
in  the  Bungalow,  a  summer  camp,  and  a  new 
Brownie  Pack  are  among  other  interesting 
items  recorded  in  the  Report. 

Edinburgh  Society  for  Teaching  the  Blind. 

The  76th  Report,  for  1934-35,  records  with 
deep  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  Brown  Douglas, 
one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Society,  and  the 
son  of  one  of  the  founders.  Over  1,000  blind 
persons  are  now  on  the  Society's  Roll,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  numbers 
registered  show  an  increase  of  only  nine 
over  the  total  for  last  year,  which  suggests 
that  the  work  of  registration  has  become 
very  thorough  and  complete,  thanks  no 
doubt  to  the  work  of  the  Regional  Clinic 
conducted  by  the  Society  at  its  new  premises. 
Here,  in  addition  to  the  work  of  certification, 
steps  are  taken  to  provide  spectacles  in 
cases  of  need,  and  the  certificates  necessary 
for  free  wireless  licences,  free  tram  and  bus 
travel,  and  the  Old  Age  Pension  are  issued. 

ANNOUNOMMS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

The  following  new  Braille  and  Moon  publications 
are  announced  : — 

BRAILLE    MUSIC. 

The  prices  given  are  net  prices,  but  they  represent 
a  fraction  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of 
production    and    are    applicable    not    only    to    British 
but  to  foreign  customers. 
CHURCH—  s.  d. 

13.436  Novello,  V.      Like  as  the  hart   desireth 

the  water-brooks  (Anthem),  V.S.    .  .      04 

13.437  Weelkes,  T.     Let  Thy  Merciful  Ears,  O 

Lord  (Anthem),  Bar  by  Bar  ..      04 

ORGAN— 

13.438  Grace,  Harvey.    Ostinato  (No.  6  of  Ten 

Compositions)..  ..  .  ."  ..      04 
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13.439  Smart,    H.      Con   Moto   Moderato    (En     s.   d. 

Forme  d'Ouverture)   .  .  .  .  ..07 

13.440  Vierne.       Adagio,     Fourth     Movement 

from    "  3rd    Symphony   in    F   sharp 
minor,"  Op.  28  .  .  .  .  ..04 

13.441  Wesley,  S.  S.     Andante  in  E  flat  (No. 

4  of  Original  Compositions)  .  .      o     5 

PIANO— 

13.442  Bach.      Siciliano,    from   the   2nd   Flute 

Sonata  . .  . .  . .  ..04 

13.443  Bach,  P.  E.    Sonata  No.  1  in  F  minor  .  .      09 

13.444  Brahms.      Capriccio   in    B    minor,    Op. 

116,  No.  1       ...  .  .  .  .  ..05 

13.445  Debussy.    Voiles  (Preludes,  Bk.  1,  No.  2)     o     4 

13.446  Grainger,    Percy    (arr.    by).      Country 

Gardens    (No.    22    of    British    Folk- 
Music  Settings)  .  .  .  .  ..05 

13.447  Hummel.     Rondo  Favori  in  E  flat,  Op. 

11  05 

13.448  Mozart.       Sonata     in     B     flat,     K.333 

(Universal  Edition)     .  .  .  .  ..12 

13.449  Mozart.     Gigue  in  G,  K.574       .  .  ..04 

13.450  Sgambati.     Melodie  de  Gluck  ..  ..04 
DANCE— 

13.451  Bowman,    B.      East  of  the   Sun,    Song 

Fox-Trot  . .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

13.452  Burke,  J.    In  a  Little  Gypsy  Tea  Room, 

Song  Fox-Trot  . .  .  .  ..04 

I3i453     Noble,    R.      Why    Stars    come    out    at 

Night,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  ..04 

13,454     Warren,    H.      Lulu's    back    in    Town, 

Song  Fox-Trot  . .  .  .  ..04 

SONGS— 

J3.455  Coates,  Eric.  Four  Old  English  Songs  : 
Orpheus  with  his  Lute  ;  Under  the 
Greenwood  Tree  ;  Who  is  Sylvia  ? 
It  was  a  Lover.  Medium  Voice  : 
C-G1 on 

13,456     Hahn,  R.     The  Swing  (La  Balancoire) , 

G  :    D-G1  04 

I3>457     Shaw,   Martin.     The  Merry  Wanderer, 

E  :  E-A1   flat 04 

13,458     Warlock,    Peter.      Jillian   of   Berry,    B 

flat  :  D-F1 04 

UNISON  SONG— 

I3>459  Shaw,  Geoffrey  (arr.  by).  The  Camp- 
bells are  comin'  (with  Descant)        .  .      04 

TWO-PART  SONG— 

13,460     Dobson,   A.   M.   R.      The  Purple  Moor 

(Canon  for  Equal  Voices)       .  .  ..04 

MUSIC    LITERATURE. 
The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 

to   a   reduction   of   two-thirds   for   the   blind   residents 

in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire, 

13,294     Columbia  History  of  Music  through  Ear    5.    d. 
and  Eye.     Period  I.      By  Percy  A. 
Scholes.     S.E.B.     Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.     F.49  .  .      50 
BRAILLE    BOOKS. 
The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 

to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 

the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

FICTION—  Per   Vol. 

13,114-13,116     Joan   and   her  Descendants,    by    s.    d. 
Vera  Alexander.    S.E.B.    Large  size, 
Intel-pointed,  Paper  Covers.     3  Vols. 
F.147 50 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  -ESPERANTO— 

13,120  Esperanto  Home  Students,  The,  by 
James  Robbie.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Intcrpointed,  Paper  Covers.    F.56  .  .      5     q 

FOREIGN   LANGUAGES- LATIN— 

Triennium,  by  R.  D.  Wormald.     S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Stiff  Covers. 
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Per   Vol. 
s.  d. 
13,102-13,103      Book     I.  2  Vols.     B.117  ..      63 

13,104-13,106     Book  II.  3  Vols.     B.166  ..      5     9 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES— SPANISH— 
13,180-13,181     New  Spanish  Reader,  by  L.  A. 
Wilkins.     S.E.B.     Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed,     Cloth     Board.       2     Vols. 
G.169    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .-99 

GAMES— 

13,312     Draughts,   by  L.   H.   Dawson.      S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 

E.16 ..  ..16 

HISTORY— 

13, 30C,-i3, 3°2     King's    Grace,    The,    1910-1935, 
by    John    Buchan.      S.E.B.      Large 
size,     Interpointed,     Paper     Covers. 
3  Vols.     F.i 75  .  .  .  .  .-59 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

13,461      Knitted       Blouse.  Reprinted    from 

"  Progress,"    Nov.,     1935.        S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 
E.2        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..03 

New  Edition  in  Paper  Covey. 
13,162     How  to  Write  Broadcast  Plays,  by  Val 
Gielgud.     S.E.B.     Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers.     F.86  .  .      6     6 
BRAILLE  BOOKS  FROM  AMERICAN  PLATES. 
The  following  books  will  be  printed  by  the  National 
Institute   for   the    Blind   from   plates   loaned    by   the 
American   Printing   House   for  the   Blind,    Louisville, 
Kentucky,  U.S.A.     They  will  be  for  sale  only  in  Great 
Britain    and    the    British    Empire    at    the    net    prices 
indicated,    and    no    copies   may   be   sent   outside   the 
British  Empire.    Orders  for  the  books,  which  will  only 
be    supplied    complete,    should    be    sent    now    to    the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  W.i,  and  will  be  executed  as  soon  as  possible. 
BLINDNESS  AND  THE  BLIND—                   Per  Work. 
■13>356-i3,358     The  Blind  in  School  and  Society,    s.    d. 
by    T.     Cutsforth.       S.E.B.       Inter- 
mediate   size,     Interpointed,     Cloth 
Boards.     3  vols.          .  .           .  .        net     9     9 

POETRY  AND  DRAMA— 

T3.3°5     Candida,    by    Barnard    Shaw.      S.E.B. 
Intermediate  size,  Interpointed,  Cloth 
Boards.      1  vol.  .  .  .  .        net     3     o 

13,359-13,364     Savoy  Operas,  by  W.  S.  Gilbert. 
S.E.B.       Intermediate    size,     Inter- 
pointed, Cloth  Boards.    6  vols.        net  19     6 
I3»354-I3>355     Sherwood,     by     Alfred     Noyes. 
S.E.B.       Intermediate    size,     Inter- 
pointed, Cloth  Boards  .  .        net     5     6 
RELIGIOUS— 

-1 3, 353     What   the    Church    Means    to    Me,    by 
Grenfell.    S.E.B.     Intermediate  size, 
Interpointed,    Paper  Covers.      Pam- 
phlet    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        net     o     6 

MOON    BOOKS. 

The  prices  quoted  are  net.    Those  charged  to  British 

customers,    libraries   and   other   organisations   for   the 

blind  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a  fraction 

of  the  actual  cost  of  production.  Per  Vol. 

3,751-6     A  Legend  of  Montrose,  by  Sir  Walter     s.  d. 

Scott.     6  vols.     (Limited  Edition)  .  .      56 

British  Customers       .  .  .  .  ..26 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE'S  STUDENTS'  LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 
BIOGRAPHY—  Vols. 

Lady  Hester  Stanhope.    By  J.  Haslip    .  .  .  .        4 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE— 

Sherman,  S.  P.     On  Contemporary  Literature. .        4 
HISTORY— 

Heiden,  K.    History  of  National  Socialism       .  .        6 
James,  M.,  and  Weinstock,  M.     England  during 
the  Interregnum  (1642-1660)    .  .  .  .  .  .        4 


MODERN  LANGUAGES—  Vols. 

Chartier,  Alain.    Quadrilogue  Invectif.     (Ed.  by 

E.  Droz) 2 

Sevigne,  Madame  de.     Lettres  Choisis   .  .          .  .  5 
SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE— 

Adams,  G.  B.    Origin  of  English  Constitution  .  .  6 

Hamilton,  C.     Modern  France     .  .           . .          . .  3 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

ADDITIONS. 

FICTION—  Vols. 

"  Barrington,  E."  (Mrs.  A.  Beck).    The  Graces  .  .  4 
Bennett,  A.  Myrtle  at  Six  a.m.  and  Other  Stories 

(from  "  Night  Visitor  and  Other  Stories  ")    . .  1 

Beresford,  J.  D.     All  or  Nothing             ..           ..  4 

Conyers,  Dorothea.     Meave  Must  Marry            .  .  4 

De  la  Roche,  Mazo.     Master  of  Jalna    .  .           .  .  5 

De  la  Roche,  Mazo.     Young  Renny       .  .           .  .  4 

Gibbs,  Philip.     Young  Anarchy               .  .           .  .  5 

Knight,  L.  A.     Spring  Cruise       .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

Lawford,  Florence.     October  Snow         .  .           .  .  4 

Lindsay,  P.     One  Dagger  for  Two           .  .           .  .  4 

Maurois,  A.     General  Bramble    .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

Riley,  W.     Number  Seven  Brick  Row                .  .  5 

Sidgwick,  Blanche  T.     Wrong  Wife        .  .           .  .  4 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

Abyssinia  and  Italy.  (Information  Department 
Papers,  No.  16,  published  by  the  Royal  In- 
stitute    of     International     Affairs,     London, 

July,  1935.)          1 

Albatross  Book  of  Living  Verse.  English  and 
American  Poetry  from  13th  Century  to  the 

Present  Day.     (Editor,  L.  Untermeyer)         .  .  9 

Buchan,  Alice.     A  Stuart  Portrait          .  .           .  .  2 

Coryn,  M.     The  Black  Prince,  1330-1376           ..  4 

Dickenson,  G.  Lowes.     Plato  and  his  Dialogues  3 

Fortescue,  Hon.  Lady.    Perfume  from  Provence  3 
"Grey    Owl"    (Wa-Sha-Quon-Asin).      Pilgrims 

of  the  Wild          4 

Haldane,  J.  S.    The  Philosophy  of  a  Biologist  .  .  2 
*Hardcastle,  L.     Geography  of  the  British  Isles 

(Compiled  specially  for  the  Blind)       .  .           .  .  2 

Jarrett,  Father  Bede,  O.P.     Holy  Week            .  .  1 

Learner,  F.  D.     Rusty  Hinges     .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

Macdonnell,  A.  G.     Napoleon  and  His  Marshals  5 

*Newbolt,  Sir  H.     Selected  Poems            .  .           .  .  2 

Oxenham,  J.     Little  Te  Deum  of  the  Common- 
place        .  .           .  .           .  •           ■  .           •  •           ■  •  1 

*Pearson,  H.     Smith  of  Smiths     .  .           .  -           .  .  4 

Sharp,  Evelyn.     An  Unfinished  Adventure      .  .  5 

f  Swedenborg,  Emmanuel.     Heaven  and  Hell     .  .  5 

Wedgwood,  C.  V.     Stafford,  1 593-1641               ..  6 

JUVENILE— 

Baird,  Beatrice,  M.    Adventures  in  Music  Land  1 

CamDbell,  Malcolm.     Thunder  Ahead    .  .           . .  4 

Dane,  E.  H.     The  March  of  History,  from  the 

beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages        .  .  3 

Jones,  R.  D.    Nation's  Heroes  (Welsh  History) .  .  1 

Marchant,  Bessie.    The  Queen  of  Shindy  Flat  .  .  3 
MOON— 

Alcott,  Louisa  M.     Little  Women           .  .           .  .  6 

Conrad,  J .     Youth             1 

*  Stereotyped  book. 

■j-  Kindly  presented  by  the  Swedenborg  Foundation, 
Inc.  America. 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
CHRISTMAS  DELIVERY. 

In  order  to  prevent  disappointment  and  ensure  the 

delivery    of    extra    consignments    of    books    from  the 

National  Library  at  Christmas  Time,  readers  are 
asked  to  notify  the  Secretary,  Miss  0.  I.  Prince,  35, 
Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.I,  that  extra 
books  will  be  needed,  as  early  as  possible  in  the  month 
of  December.     Many  were  disappointed   in   1934,   as 
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although  by  strenuous  efforts  the  double  supplies 
asked  for  were  all  despatched  from  Westminster  before 
December  22nd,  consignments  were  held  up  at  the 
Post  Office,  and  not  delivered  at  their  various  destina- 
tions, until  after  the  holidays,  owing  to  the  enormous 
extra  pressure  of  Christmas  work  at  the  Post  Office. 

Readers  in  the  Northern  Branch  area  should  notify 
the  Branch  Secretary,  Miss  A.  M.  Hewer,  5,  St.  John 
Street,  Manchester,  3. 

O.   I.  PRINCE, 

Secretary  and  Librarian. 

VACANCIES,  31st  OCTOBER,  1935. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove        . .  .  .  1 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  2 

(no  present  applications.) 

8,  Oval  Road,  London.     Hostel  for  Blind 

Women     .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  — 

9,  Oval  Road,    London,    Hostel    for    Blind 

Women     . .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  — 

Sunshine    Home    for    Blind    Babies,    East 

Grinstead  . .  . .  .  .  . .  3 

(no  present  applications.) 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leaming- 
ton . .  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  1 

(no  present  applications.) 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport         — 
(2  applications  under  consideration.) 


LONDON  ASSOCIATION    FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home    for    Blind    Men,    93,    Grove    Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.5  . .  .  . .  1 

Home    for    Blind    Women,     Cooper    Lodge, 

240,  Southlands    Road,    Bickley,    Kent       — 

GIFTS    TO    PUPILS. 

Superintendents  and  Head  Teachers  of  Schools  in 
England  and  Wales  who  have  pupils  who  will  complete 
their  training  in  the  Christmas  Term  and  whom  they 
can  recommend  for  a  gift  from  the  Henry  Stainsby 
Memorial  Fund  should  send  without  delay  for  a  form 
of  application  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  Gifts  take  the  form  of  watches, 
Braille  typewriters,  apparatus  and  Braille  books. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates  :    is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 

THE  ALFRED  EICHHOLZ  MEMORIAL  CLINIC  AND 

INSTITUTE   OF   MASSAGE   AND   PHYSIOTHERAPY 

BY    THE    BLIND. 

204/6,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

(Telephone:    Museum  521 1). 
A    modern    Clinic    for    the    treatment    of    private 
patients  by 

Massage. 

Swedish  Remedial  Exercises. 

Ultra- Violet  Radiation. 

Diathermy. 

Infra-Red  Radiation,  and  other 

Electrical  Treatments. 
Medical  Baths. 
Lift ;       Central  Heating  ;      conveniently  situated  in 
the  West  End. 

The  Eichholz  Clinic  will  also  arrange  to  send  Blind 
Chartered  Masseurs  and  Masseuses  to  patients'  homes  or 
to  treat  them  at  Nursing  Homes,  Hotels,  etc.,  when 
required. 

All  enquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 


CITY  OF  SALFORD. 
BLIND  PERSONS  WELFARE  COMMITTEE. 
Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind  required.  Salary  Scale 
£117  to  £169  per  annum.  Commencing  salary  accord- 
ing to  experience.  Applications,  stating  age,  qualifica- 
tions and  experience,  accompanied  by  copies  of  three 
recent  testimonials,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  undersigned 
not  later  than  November  25th. 

JOHN  A.  HARTLEY, 
Education  Office,  Executive  Officer. 

Salford,  3. 

PEMBROKESHIRE  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  A   HOME  TEACHER  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  from  sighted  women  for 
the  whole-time  Appointment  of  Home  Teacher  for  the 
Blind. 

Candidates  must  have  obtained  the  Home  Teaching 
Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

The  salary  will  be  £120  per  annum,  rising  to  ^150  by 
three  annual  increments  of  £"10  (subject  to  service 
proving  satisfactory),  together  with  travelling  expenses 
in  accordance  with  such  scale  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
County  Council  from  time  to  time. 

Applications,  stating  age  and  experience,  accom- 
panied by  copies  of  not  more  than  three  recent  testi- 
monials and  endorsed  "  Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind," 
must  reach  the  undersigned  not  later  than  Saturday, 
the  7th  December,   1935. 

ROBT.  A.  WHEATLEY, 
County  Offices,  Clerk  of  the  County  Council. 

Haverfordwest, 

8th  November,  1935. 


COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  BOLTON. 

BOLTON    WORKSHOPS    AND    HOMES     FOR    THE 

BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Sighted 
Home  Teacher  (Female).  Salary  will  be  at  the  rate  of 
£156  per  annum  if  in  possession  of  the  Home  Teacher's 
Certificate  ;  if  not  in  possession  of  the  Certificate, 
^130  per  annum. 

The  successful  applicant  will  be  required  to  serve 
in  the  administrative  area  of  the  Lancashire  County 
Council  adjacent  to  Bolton  and  to  undergo  a  medical 
examination  as  to  physical  fitness  for  the  work. 

Forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  the 
undersigned  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  addressed  foolscap 
envelope  and  should  be  returned,  accompanied  by 
copies  of  three  recent  testimonials,  not  later  than 
Saturday,  30th  November,  1935. 

JOHN  A.  COX,  M.A., 

Director  of  Education. 
Education  Offices, 

Nelson  Square,  Bolton. 

CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

It  is  obvious  that  careful  studies  of  the  abilities  and 
temperaments  of  young  people  may  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary, 
N.I.I.P., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 


Printed  by  Smiths'  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans,  Ltd.1,  Clifton  House,  Worship  Street,  London,  E.C.2 
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THE    THEATRE    AND    THE    BLIND. 

By  LAURA NCE    R.  WATSON. 

TO  the  world  in  general  blind  people  are  musical.  True  it  is  that  many  of 
them  are  distinguished  in  the  making  of  music  and  that  very  many  more  listen 
to  music  with  pleasure  and  appreciative  understanding,  but  owing  to  the  pre- 
valent acceptance  and  occasional  exaggeration  of  this  truth,  blind  people, 
particularly  when  partaking  of  their  sighted  friends'  hospitality,  must  often 
wish  that  their  reputation  as  musicians  was  not  quite  so  widespread  and  that 
the  laws  governing  their  entertainment  might  be  a  little  less  rigid — the  boun- 
daries of  their  pleasure-ground  a  little  less  limited.  One  suspects  that  many  blind  men  and 
women  have  listened  to  concerts  and  recitals  rather  because  they  had  to  than  because  they 
wanted  to,  and  that  politeness  alone  has  prevented  them  from  rejecting  many  of  the  musical 
treats  provided  by  people  anxious  to  give  them  a  good  time.  And  yet  there  is  always  the 
theatre. 

Much  is  written  every  year  about  the  theatre.  It  is  said  to  be  more  nourishing  than 
ever  or  to  be  on  its  last  legs  ;  some  contend  that  it  is  being  vanquished  by  its  rivals  the  cinema 
and  the  radio  while  others  maintain  (and  with  reason)  that  the  cinema  and  the  radio  are  in 
no  sense  its  rivals  ;  the  decline  of  poetic  drama  is  deplored  and  the  improvement  in  the  general 
level  of  acting  is  praised.  All  these  things,  and  many  more,  are  said  consecutively — and 
often  concurrently — but  amidst  the  fogs  of  controversy  one  fact  stands  out  brightly  and 
challengingly  :  every  play  depends  ultimately  upon  the  medium  of  the  spoken  word.  And 
the  spoken  word,  the  essence  of  dramatic  form,  can  be  understood,  judged,  appreciated  or 
condemned  as  adequately  and  as  wholeheartedly  by  the  blind  playgoer  as  by  any  other 
member  of  the  audience. 

When  recalling  those  moments  in  the  theatre  which  have  been  most  significant  and  im- 
pressive— moments  of  supense  or  excitement,  of  mirth  or  tragedy — it  is  almost  invariably 
of  a  fragment  of  dialogue,  a  phrase  or  even  a  single  word  that  one  thinks.  The  work  of  the 
greatest  dramatists  is  rich  in  such  phrases,  phrases  which  haunt  the  memory  and  serve,  for  the 
plays  in  which  they  occur,  as  a  kind  of  key  signature.   Who  can  recall  a  production  of  "Antony 
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and  Cleopatra  "  without  hearing  an  echo 
of  the  words  :  "  I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying  !  "? 
Physical  vision  is  unnecessary  for  the  ap- 
prehending and  treasuring  of  these  moments 
pregnant  with  the  perfect  phrase,  and  such 
moments  are  the  drama's  greatest  and  espe- 
cial gift  to  those  with  understanding  and 
imagination. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  ridiculous  to  pretend 
that  those  points  in  production  which  have  a 
purely  visual  appeal,  and  are,  therefore, 
inevitably  hidden  from  the  blind  playgoer, 
are  unimportant.  Scenic  effects,  lighting, 
costume,  grouping  and  gesture  are  all  of 
great  importance  and  have  an  undoubted 
value  in  interpreting  the  dramatist's  message. 
But  they  are  not  essential  to  the  enjoyment 
and  understanding  of  a  play.  Nor  are  they 
the  only,  or  even  the  chief,  factors  in  pro- 
duction. In  a  broadcast  talk  given  recently 
by  Mr.  Fernald,  producer  at  the  Embassy 
Theatre,  great  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  signi- 
ficance of  light  and  shade  in  dialogue,  of 
speech  tempo  and  rhythms.  This  side  of 
production,  together  with  the  precise  timing 
of  lines,  can  very  definitely  be  appraised  by 
blind  members  of  the  audience — possibly 
more  accurately  than  by  their  sighted  neigh- 
bours. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  stage  action,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  blind  playgoer  is 
at  a  distinct  disadvantage.  It  is  often  de- 
sirable, if  not  imperative,  for  him  to  know 
that  the  duke  took  a  revolver  from  the  left- 
hand  top  drawer  of  the  bureau  or  that  the 
parlourmaid  was  listening  while  her  mistress 
confessed  her  love  for  the  jobbing  gardener 
(stage  parlourmaids  are  ubiquitous  and  hear 
a  lot  of  things).  On  such  occasions  imagina- 
tion (a  possession  which  theatre-going  does 
much  to  develop)  is  the  surest  interpreter, 
that  and  the  subsquent  trend  of  events.  An 
occasional  hint  from  a  sighted  companion  can 
also  do  much  to  elucidate  such  points — 
though  from  the  whispered  running  com- 
mentary may  the  stars  in  their  courses  de- 
fend all  blind  people.  It  is  often  misleading 
and  always  a  distraction. 

Can  a  theatre-goer  who  is  sightless  judge 
between  good  and  indifferent  acting  and  be 
thrilled  and  stimulated  by  the  former  ? 
The  answer  is  most  emphatically  "  Yes."  He 
may  not  always  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
finer  points  of  technique  and  craftsmanship 
(though    with   experience    these    things   are 


certain  to  make  their  appeal  to  him),  but 
sincere  character  presentation  of  the  highest 
order  will  always  "  come  over  "  to  him  as 
to  any  other  member  of  the  audience.  A 
great  actor,  or  an  actor  in  his  great  moments, 
delineates  so  faithfully  the  character  he  is 
portraying  that  he  breaks  through  from 
illusion  to  reality — from  portrayal  to  creation 
and  the  character  becomes  alive.  This 
coming  to  life  is  not  merely  perceived  through 
the  visual  sense.  It  is  felt  rather  than  per- 
ceived and  may  be  felt  by  all  who  bring  to 
the  theatre  a  love  of  the  dramatic  art  and  a 
little  imaginative  intelligence. 

Of  course,  many  players,  especially  come- 
dians, have  achieved  renown  for  some  indivi- 
dual trait  in  their  performance — a  characte- 
ristic facial  expression,  a  particular  gesture 
or  some  mannerism  in  gait,  but  a  trick  of 
raising  the  eyebrows  or  a  peculiar  manoeuvre 
with  a  cocktail-shaker  would  not  of  them- 
selves have  made  these  pre-eminent  in  their 
profession.  What  they  have  tc  give  over 
and  above  these  details  in  style  is  given 
equally  to  all  who  admire  their  art. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  legi- 
timate stage,  but  for  those  who  lean  towards 
musical  comedy  and  revue,  the  same  argu- 
ments hold  good.  Blind  people  will  lose 
something  during  the  spectacular  and  choreo- 
graphic portions  of  the  show  but  may  be 
expected  to  gain  enhanced  pleasure  from  the 
musical  numbers  and  sketches — or  if  not 
pleasure  at  least  a  chance  to  exercise  their 
critical  faculties.  In  the  case  of  opera  the 
quality  of  enjoyment  to  be  derived  by  the 
sightless  portion  of  the  audience  is  obvious. 
But  when  speaking  of  the  theatre  it  is 
prudent  to  say  as  little  as  may  be  of  opera, 
lest  one  fail  in  that  reverence  the  devotees 
of  Covent  Garden  expect  for  their  chosen 
art. 

Much  that  has  been  said  above  can  be 
illustrated  from  the  technique  of  broadcast 
drama,  and  this  fact  will  perhaps  lead  some 
to  suggest  that  a  blind  person  may  obtain  as 
much  pleasure  and  interest  from  listening  to 
a  radio  play  as  from  visiting  the  theatre. 
He  may.  But  it  will  be  a  pleasure  and  in- 
terest of  an  entirely  different  variety.  For 
those  of  us  who  love  the  theatre,  a  stage  play 
is  one  thing  and  a  radio  play  is  something 
else. 

The  stream  of  English  drama  has  flowed 
almost  without  check  from  its  first  source  in 
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the  earliest  Miracle  plays  to  the  fashionable 
first  night  of  our  time.  It  carries  with  it 
the  inspired  flood  of  Elizabeth's  age — the 
work  of  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare,  of  Ben 
Jonson  and  Webster  ;  it  has  survived  the 
aridity  of  Puritan  England,  when,  with  the 
playhouses  closed,  there  was  only  the  thin 
trickle  of  Shirley's  pen  to  bring  it  suste- 
nance ;  it  has  rejoiced  in  the  bubble  and 
sparkle  of  the  Restoration,  stimulated  by 
Congreve,  Wycherley,  and  the  rest  ;  it  has 


found  place  for  the  waters  of  melodrama, 
bravura,  and  turgidity,  and  in  later  times 
has  absorbed,  to  its  gain,  Scandinavian  and 
Russian  tributaries  ;  and  to-day  it  is  en- 
riched from  the  creative  springs  of  many  a 
fine  p]  ay  wright .  This  everflowing  stream  has 
throughout  the  centuries  been  an  integral  part 
of  our  national  life,  bearing  on  its  tide  treasures 
of  inspiration,  of  laughter,  of  pity — treasures 
as  valuable  and  acceptable  to  the  blind  as 
to  any  other  members  of  the  community. 


HOME  NEWS 


Largest  Ship's  Fender,  Blind-made. — What  is 
believed  to  be  the  largest  ship's  cork  fender  in 
the  world  has  been  made  at  the  Cardiff  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  It  measures  8  ft.  2  in.  in 
longitudinal  circumference  and  8  ft.  6  in.  in 
horizontal  circumference,  and  its  weight  is 
nearly  2  cwt. 

Lady  Haig  Opens  Edinburgh  Exhibition  of 
Blind-made  Goods. — Lady  Haig  opened  an 
exhibition  and  sale  of  goods  at  Newington 
House,  Edinburgh,  on  2nd  December.  The 
goods  had  all  been  made  by  the  war-blinded 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Scottish  National 
Institution. 

Lady  Haig  was  introduced  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  Burns,  C.B.E.,  chairman  of  the  Institu- 
tion, who  referred  to  the  splendid  manner  in 
which  she  had  carried  on  her  husband's  work. 
It  was  an  inspiration  to  all  of  them,  added  Dr. 
Burns. 

At  Newington  House,  Lady  Haig  said,  they 
had  a  wonderful  example  of  how  the  men  had 
overcome  blindness.  Not  only  was  the  In- 
stitution responsible  for  those  who  worked  and 
lived  there,  but  they  had  the  after-care  of  the 
men  who,  after  training,  were  working  for 
themselves  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  exhibition  was  opened  on  the  second  day 
by  Mrs.  Burnett  Smith,  C.B.E.  (Annie  S.  Swan). 

Broadcasting  Stars  Entertain  Blind  People. — 

Elsie  and  Doris  Waters,  of  broadcasting  fame, 
paid  a  surprise  visit  to  a  gathering  of  blind 
people  who  attended  a  social  at  the  Midland 
Institution  for  the  Blind  on  28th  November, 
They  performed  their  famous  "  Gert  and  Daisy  " 
act,  and  were  much  applauded  by  the  60  blind 
people  present. 

Blind  Player  Admitted  to  British  Bridge 
League. — Captain  V.  M.  Deane,  who  is  blind, 
has  been  accepted  by  Mr.  Manning  Foster  as  a 
member  of  the  British  Bridge  League.    Captain 


Deane  informs  us  that  this  is  owing  to  the 
initiative  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Tylor,  Chairman  of  the 
Education  and  Research  Committee  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  who  has  been 
anxious  to  promote  the  possibility  of  blind 
players  being  permitted  to  compete  in  National 
Bridge  Tournaments. 

"  I  regard  this,"  says  Captain  Deane,  "  as 
yet  another  instance  of  the  kindnesses  that  are 
so  frequently  showered  on  the  blind  by  those 
who  can  see.  The  blind  player  must  be  a  bit  of 
a  nuisance  to  sighted  players  as  he  has  to  have 
each  card  called  out  as  it  is  played.  He  cannot 
keep  the  total  score  of  all  the  players,  and  he  is 
likely  to  take  five  to  ten  seconds  longer  in 
sorting  his  hand.  But  he  can  play  the  hand  as 
fast  as  anybody,  and  his  mental  concentration 
is  not  likely  to  be  distracted  by  sight.  I  think 
he  is  also  apt  to  gather  more  from  the  tone  of 
the  voice  in  which  declarations  are  made  than 
those  who  are  not  entirely  dependent  on  sound. 
It  therefore  behoves  the  sighted  player  to  be 
very  careful  to  declare  his  hand  quite  mechani- 
cally, avoiding  inflexions  of  hesitancy  or  com 
fidence. 

"Although  I  have  played  Bridge  for  20  years, 
I  find  that  my  play  has  improved  since  I  took 
to  Braille  cards  in  place  of  the  ordinary,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  visible  distractions.  Whether 
I  shall  have  any  success  in  competitions  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  judging  from  the  keenness  of  the 
best  local  players  to  be  included  in  my  team, 
my  failure  will  not  be  due  to  my  having  poor 
partners." 

Lord  Portal's  Appeal  for  Blind  Workers' Mattress 
Factory. — Lord  Portal  presided  at  the  first 
Festival  Dinner  of  the  Association  for  Promoting 
the  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind  held  at  Fish- 
mongers' Hall  on  26th  November. 

The  dinner  was  organized  in  connection  with 
a  fund  to  establish  a  new  mattress  factory  where 
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blind  persons  in  London  can  be  employed.  The 
Association,  which  was  founded  in  1854,  keeps 
in  regular  employment,  or  otherwise  maintains, 
about  200  men  and  women.  It  is  now  desired 
to  acquire  premises  suitable  for  a  mattress- 
making  factory  at  Islington,  where  it  will  be 
possible  to  employ  many  blind  persons  who  are 
at  present  unemployed. 

Lord  Portal  said  that  he  had  received  a 
message  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  is  a 
Patron  of  the  Association,  conveying  his  sincere 
hope  that  the  appeal  for  funds  would  meet  with 
a  generous  response.  Proposing  the  toast  of 
'  The  Association,"  he  said  that  they  needed 
£10,000. 

Mr.  H.  D.  O'Neill  (Chairman  of  the  Associa- 
tion), responding,  said  that  courage  and  cheer- 
fulness was  the  chief  feature  of  the  association's 
workshop  for  the  blind  at  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  The  workers  there  did  not  think  of  the 
place  as  a  factory  or  shop,  but  as  a  home.  The 
activities  carried  on  included  bed  and  mattress 
making  and  the  manufacture  of  baskets,  brushes, 
and  nets  for  railway  racks  and  motor-cars. 

The  toast  of  "  The  Guests  "  was  proposed  by 
Sir  Bertram  Hornsby,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Gilpin 
replied. 

Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  proposing  "  The 
Chairman,"  said  that  the  Association's  workmen 
were  happy  and  contented  because  they  had  got 
something  to  do  and  were  not  dependent  on 
anybody. 

Lord  Portal,  in  reply,  announced  that  collec- 
tions at  the  dinner  and  outside  totalled  £6,373. 
They  must  during  the  coming  year  make  that 
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amount  up  to  the  £10,000  which  was  required 
Conference  on  Welsh  Braille  at  Swansea. — 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  for  guidance  on  Welsh 
Braille,  a  Conference  on  Welsh  Braille  was  held 
at  Swansea  Institution  for  the  Blind  on  30th 
November,  1935.  Those  present  at  the  Con- 
ference were  Miss  J.  Owen  (Pwllheli)  and  Miss 
Davies  (Bangor),  representing  the  North  Wales 
Society  for  the  Blind  ;  Miss  M.  Davies  (Bridgend 
School  for  the  Blind) ;  Mr.  T.  J.  Parry  and  Mr. 
D.  T.  Rees  (Swansea  and  South  Wales  Institution 
for  the  Blind)  ;  Miss  Elizabeth  Thomas  (Tonna) 
and  Mr.  D.  E.  Jones  (Abercynon)  ;  and  the 
convenor  of  the  Conference,  Principal  F.  E. 
Hewitt  (Glamorgan  County  School  for  the  Blind) . 
Professor  Henry  Lewis  (University  of  Wales, 
Swansea)  also  attended. 

After  considering  correspondence  pertinent  to 
the  Conference,  the  following  matters  were  made 
the  basis  of  the  Conference  :  1 ,  The  contractions 
to  be  used  in  Welsh  Braille  ;  2,  Suitable  books 
for  publication  in  Welsh  Braille  ;  3,  The  best 
procedure  for  ensuring  the  disposal  of  any  books 
produced  by  the  National  Institute  in  Welsh 
Braille  ;  4,  The  need  for  books  in  Welsh  Braille. 
The  Conference  first  decided  that  there  was 
certainly  a  need  for  Welsh  Braille. 

It  proceeded  to  examine  the  existing  Welsh 
Braille  alphabet,  and  made  certain  amendments, 
one  being  the  addition  of  the  letter  "J."  It 
was  then  decided  that  the  Welsh  alphabet  as 
amended,  with  a  few  word  signs,  should  be  the 
basis  of  Welsh  Braille  and  that  Welsh  books 
published  in  Braille  should  employ  these  signs. 

The  Conference  then 
considered  lists  of 
books  submitted  by  the 
delegates,  and  lists  ob- 
tained from  the  Swan- 
sea University  and 
Barry  Training'College. 
Six  books  for  adults 
(including  a  book  deal- 
ing with  the  homes  of 
the  Welsh,  three  novels, 
an  anthology  of  lyrical 
poems,  and  a  volume  of 
essays)  and  six  books 
for  juniors  (including  a 
book  on  the  Welsh 
youth  movement,  a 
detective  yarn,  a  trans- 
lation from  the  French, 
a  novel,  and  a  book  of 
Welsh  Folk  Songs) 
were  eventually 
selected. 

After  discussing  the 
the  General  Welfare  disposal  of  Welsh  books 
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cided  that  each  Blind  Agency  in  Wales  be  notified 
beforehand  of  a  proposed  publication  and  an 
estimate  be  obtained  as  to  how  many  copies 
would  be  required.  It  was  emphasised  that 
eventually  there  would  be  an  increasing  demand, 
as  up  to  the  present  the  Welsh  readers  have 
had  no  Welsh  reading  matter  in  Braille. 


It  was  reported  that  there  was  a  big  demand 
for  Welsh  books  in  Moon  type  in  North  Wales, 
but  little  demand  in  South  Wales. 

Certain  suggestions  for  periodical  publications 
in  Welsh,  both  in  Braille  and  in  Moon  type, 
were  also  put  forward  for  consideration  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


IDOL  GOVERNMENT  NOTES 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

New  County  Workshops. — The  Bedfordshire 
County  Council  has  approved  of  the  acquisition 
of  182  poles  of  land  at  the  rear  of  Leicester 
Road,  Luton,  and  the  erection  thereon,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  Luton  Town  Council  under 
the  Town  Planning  Scheme,  of  County  Work- 
shops for  the  Blind,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£7,000.  At  the  Council  Meeting  when  the 
scheme  was  approved,  tribute  was  paid  to  the 
voluntary  work  of  the  South  Bedfordshire 
Society  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  which 
had  made  possible  the  provision  of  a  fine  new 
headquarters  and  Social  Centre  in  Williamson 
Street,  Luton,  without  a  penny  of  the  cost 
falling  on  the  County. 

The  front  portion  of  the  new  County  Work- 
shops will  be  allocated  to  administrative 
purposes  and  contain  general  and  private 
offices,  women's  and  men's  dining  rooms, 
kitchen,  stores,  etc.  The  rear  portion  will  be 
allocated  to  brush-making,  mat-making,  basket- 
making,  chair-seating  and  knitting,  and  will 
contain  cloakrooms  and  other  accommodation, 
separate  entrances  being  provided  for  men  and 
women.  The  various  craft  rooms  will  be 
divided  by  semi-glazed  portable  partitions. 
The  main  entrance  will  be  in  the  centre  of  the 
administrative  block. 

The  Society's  new  headquarters  in  Williamson 
Street  will,  when  completed,  include  a  shop, 
offices,  committee  room,  concert  hall,  store 
rooms  and  kitchen.  The  ground  floor  of  the 
old  building  has  been  lowered  to.  street  level, 
the  roof  removed,  and  another  storey  is. 
being  added. 

STAFFORDSHHIE. 

Scheme  for  Grants  to  Unemployable  Blind. — 
The  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the 
Staffordshire  County  Council  has  approved 
a  scheme  for  the  administration  of  grants  to 
unemployable  blind  persons. 

The  scheme  provides  that  unemployable 
blind  persons  ordinarily  resident  in  the 
Administrative  County  shall  be  granted  such 
financial  assistance  as  to  ensure  that  each  blind 
person,  after  taking  into  account  his  existing 


means,  will  have  an  income  of  16s.  a  week. 
Blind  women  with  sighted  husbands  shall  be 
excluded  from  such  assistance  if,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee,  the  husband  is  able  to 
maintain  the  wife.  Blind  persons  shall  also  be 
excluded  from  assistance  if  resident  in  an 
institution.  Blind  persons  will  not  receive 
grants  on  the  scale  specified — but  may  receive 
assistance  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee 
— if  begging  or  hawking  while  receiving  assist- 
ance under  these  regulations,  or  if  refusing  to 
give  particulars  of  income  to  the  Committee,  or 
failing  to  report  a  substantial  alteration  of 
income. 

The  scheme  proceeds  to  detail  methods  of 
calculating  means,  and  to  place  the  duty  of 
inquiring  into  cases  and  administering  the 
scheme  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  various 
blind  welfare  societies,  assessments  of  grants 
made  by  the  Societies  to  be  made  every  six 
months  and  be  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee. 

GLASGOW. 

Scheme  of  Allowances  to  Necessitous  Blind. — 

Alterations  in  the  proposed  scheme  of  allowances 
to  necessitous  blind  persons  in  Glasgow  were 
made  at  a  meeting  on  22nd  November  of  the 
Corporation  Committee  on  the  Necessitous 
Blind.  Some  time  ago  the  Corporation  agreed 
in  principle  that  blind  persons  should  be  taken 
outwith  the  Poor  Law,  and  that  administration 
should  be  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  of  1929. 
This  involved  the  payment  of  an  allowance 
which  would  become  a  Public  Health  expendi- 
ture, and  would  be  met  from  the  rates.  The 
Committee  has  now  approved  of  a  scheme 
giving  effect  to  [the  Corporation's  desires. 
Previously  it  has  been  suggested  that  all 
necessitous  bliud  persons  should  receive  a 
minimum  allowance  of  27s.  6d.  per  week  on 
reaching  the  age  of  25,  but  the  scale  was  changed 
as  follows  :  15  to  18  years  of  age,  15s.  per  week  ; 
18  to  21  years,  20s.  ;  21  years  and  over,  27s.  6d. 
The  cost  to  the  Corporation  will  be  between 
£8,000  and  £10,000  each  year.  Over  500  blind 
persons  are  affected. 
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A    Brazilian    Broadcast    Address. — We    are 

indebted  to  Senor  Veiga  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  for 
the  translation  of  an  address  recently  broadcast 
throughout  Brazil  by  Professor  Roquette  Pinto, 
Director  of  the  National  Museum,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

It  is  too  long  to  quote  here,  but  the  purport 
of  the  address  is  as  follows  : — ■ 

Professor  Pinto  states  that  he  has  been  reading 
with  interest  the  report  of  the  World  Conference 
held  in  New  York  in  1931,  and  comments  briefly 
on  the  papers  dealing  with  the  education  and 
training  of  blind  children,  and  their  subsequent 
employment  in  professional  or  manual  occupa- 
tions. He  expresses  regret  that,  interesting  as 
the  papers  were,  they  moved  along  familiar 
paths,  and  did  not  attempt  any  scientific 
survey  of  blind  education  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  biologist. 

He  then  puts  forward  in  some  detail  a  theory 
(rather  on  the  lines  of  that  advanced  by  the 
Frenchman,  Romain,  in  his  "  Eyeless  Sight  ") 
that  the  skin  of  human  beings  may  contain 
embryo  organs  of  sight,  and  that  persons  might 
be  so  trained  that  they  would  learn  to  "  see  " 
through  the  skin.  He  thinks,  too,  that  it  may 
be  possible  to  educate  the  skin  to  distinguish 
variations  of  electrical  current,  and  to  recognise 
objects  by  this  means. 

The  translation  into  English  of  an  address  on 
so  debatable  a  theme  has  not  been  easy,  and  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  follow  the  trend  of  the 
reasoning.  To  some  matter-of-fact  people  it 
may,  as  the  writer  admits,  appear  fantastic,  but 
the  prospect  it  opens  up  is  certainly  an  interest- 
ing one. 

Finger  Painting. — Finger  painting  has  been 
started  among  the  kindergarten  children  at 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  U.S.A.  A 
large  sheet  of  paper,  a  tin  of  jelly-like  paint, 


and  a  dish  of  water  constitute  the  materials  with 
which  the  children  work.  Their  own  hands  and 
fingers  are  their  tools.  They  are  invited  to 
paint,  given  the  materials,  and  allowed  to  smear 
the  paint  over  the  paper  as  they  will.  No 
instructions,  no  admonitions  not  to  spill,  no 
suggestions  as  to  method  or  as  to  subjects  are 
imposed  upon  them,  and  of  course  they  love  it. 
They  are  never  at  a  loss  as  to  what  they  want 
to  paint  next,  and  it  is  claimed  that  they 
exercise  new  powers  of  control  and  develop 
initiative,  independence,  and  imagination. 

Blindness  Caused  by  Slimming. — Cases  of 
blindness  produced  in  America  by  the  use  of 
dinitrophenol  for  slimming  are  referred  to  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  "  British  Medical 
Journal."  In  that  country,  it  is  stated,  the  use 
of  the  drug  for  this  purpose  has  gone  to  much 
greater  lengths  than  in  Britain.  Six  cases  of 
blindness  were  reported  in  one  recent  issue  of 
an  American  medical  journal. 

"  Young  adults  and  middle-aged  patients  who 
have  been  taking  dinitrophenol,"  says  the 
"  Journal,"  "  find  after  a  time  blurring  of  the 
vision,  which  rapidly  goes  on  to  blindness  from 
complete  lens  opacity. 

"  It  would  appear  that  operative  results 
from  dinitrophenol  cataract  are  satisfactory. 
One  point  that  emerges  from  the  study  of  these 
reports  is  that  the  cataract  may  develop  some 
time  after  the  patient  has  discontinued  the 
treatment." 

An  increasing  number  of  cases  in  America 
of  dinitrophenol  poisoning  are  also  reported. 
"Of  22  persons  taking  this  drug,"  it  is  stated 
"  six  developed  toxic  symptoms.  The  condition 
started  in  the  toes,  with  pricking,  numbness,  and 
pain." 


OBITUARY 


We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of:— 

The  Earl  of  Dysart,  at  Buckminster 
Park,  aged  76.  He  had  been  blind  for  many 
years  and  even  in  his  youth  his  sight  was 
poor.  He  had  wide  philanthropic  interests  ; 
he  gave  Dysart  Park  to  Grantham,  and 
recently  subscribed  £1,000  towards  the  ex- 
tension of  Grantham  Hospital. 

John  Almond,  aged  70.  It  was  largely 
due  to  his  untiring  efforts  that  the  Black- 
burn and  District  Workshops  for  the  Blind 


came  into  being.  From  the  opening  of  the 
Workshops  in  1908  until  they  were  taken 
over  by  the  Corporation  in  1932,  Mr.  Almond 
was  on  the  Committee  of  the  organisation, 
and  he  died  with  his  ambition — the  success 
of  the  Workshops — realised. 

Dr.  Thomas  Warhoys,  at  Northallerton, 
aged  67.  In  the  R.A.M.C.  he  gave  devoted 
service  during  the  war  and  it  was  through 
his  professional  work  that  his  sight  was  so 
seriously  impaired  that  he  became  almost 
blind. 
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"PLEASE    DON'T    BE    KIND    TO    THE 

BLIND !  " 

By  DAPHNE  MUIR. 


THERE  is,  unfortunately,  no 
doubt  that  the  world  is 
divided  into  two  classes  of 
people — those  who  see  and 
those  who  are  blind.  The 
very  word  "blind"  seems 
like  a  barrier  between  human 
beings  who  are  otherwise  the  same.  One 
does  not  think  of  the  broken-legged,  the 
pneumonic,  the  people  with  colds  in  their 
heads,  as  if  they  were  classes  apart  from 
oneself.  Any  one  of  us  might  have  a  broken 
leg,  or  pneumonia,  or  a  cold  in  the  head,  but 
each  of  us  is  inwardly  certain  that  blindness 
is  one  of  those  calamities  that  may  happen 
to  other  people,  probably  to  people  one  does 
not  know,  but  never  to  oneself.  One's  first 
feeling  on  becoming  blind,  should  that 
catastrophe  overtake  one  at  an  age  when  one 
is  capable  of  thought,  is  "  It  can't  be  true. 
This  cannot  possibly  have  happened  to  me." 
And  from  the  moment  that  one  realises  that 
it  has  happened,  that  the  utterly  impossible 
has  become  the  unalterable  real,  one  feels 
that  one  belongs  to  a  different  humanity. 

It  seems  to  me — I  having  been  blind — as 
it  must  seem  to  you,  who  have  probably 
always  had  your  sight,  that  this  difference 
among  individuals  is  the  hardest  barrier  to 
overcome  in  our  efforts  to  break  down  the 
resistance  shown  by  so  many  blind  people 
towards  those  who  want  to  help  them.  The 
blind  themselves  can  do  nothing  to  lessen 
the  difference  ;  any  effort  in  that  direction 
must  come  from  those  who  can  see.  We 
must,  difficult  as  it  is,  try  to  realise  more  fully 
that  the  blind  are  no  more  different  from 
ourselves  than  they  would  be  if  they  had 
blue  eyes  and  we  had  brown.  It  is  very 
difficult,  because  of  their  helplessness,  to 
realise  that  they  are  as  intelligent,  as 
energetic  and  as  full  of  initiative  as  we  are 
ourselves,  and  that  it  is  our  very  similarity 
being  turned  inwards  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  function  normally,  which  accounts 
very  largely  for  the  difference  in  mentality. 
Self-expression  is  the  one  fundamental 
necessity  in  every  life.  Its  deliberate  sup- 
pression is:slavery.     Ordinary  people  have 


to  conform  to  the  usages  of  society,  they  are 
chained  economically  and  by  tradition,  they 
can  hardly  move  a  muscle  of  the  mind  without 
clanking  some  shackle  of  education,  and  yet 
they  have  innumerable  methods  of  self- 
expression.  You  yourself  walk  as  you  like  ; 
choose  the  clothes  you  want  to  wear  ;  look 
either  at  this  object  or  that,  according  to 
the  impulse  of  the  moment.  However  little 
you  may  think  that  you  are  expressing 
yourself,  every  movement  you  make  is  an 
expression  of  your  personality  rather  than 
that  of  anyone  else. 

But  consider  your  position  if  you  were 
suddenly  to  become  blind.  Your  walk 
would  change  to  the  gait  of  a  blind  man, 
your  gestures  would  be  those  of  a  blind  man, 
your  face  would  assume  that  strained, 
attentive  look  seen  on  the  faces  of  all  blind 
people,  and  the  whole  element  of  choice 
would  go  out  of  your  life.  You  would  be 
"  different  "  and  yet  you  would  be  the  same 
man,  born  of  the  same  parents  and  the  same 
class,  of  the  same  nationality  ;  your  relations 
would  be  the  same,  your  friends — but 
would  they  ?  No,  they  would  not.  They 
would  become  anxious  to  help  you,  where 
they  had  sought  your  help ;  anxious  to  com- 
fort you  where  in  the  past  they  might  have 
looked  for  consolation  to  you.  However 
naturally  acid  their  ordinary  conversation, 
to  you  it  would  be  kind,  and  you  would 
begin  to  realise  that  one  of  the  most  intoler- 
able of  all  the  afflictions  of  blindness  is  that 
crushing  kindness  that  everybody  so  lovingly 
offers  you. 

In  these  days  of  pseudo-psychology,  we 
have  all  become  accustomed  to  the  phrase 
"  class-consciousness,"  and  we  know  that  it 
leads  to  forced  affability  on  the  part  of  one 
class  and  unnecessary  independence  of  man- 
ner on  the  part  of  the  other.  Class-con- 
sciousness has  a  curious  counterpart  among 
those  who  are  classified  as  the  blind  and  the 
sighted.  The  smallest  child,  the  least 
intelligent  animal  is  instantly  aware  of  the 
feigned  affability  used  by  many  people  to 
cover  their  nervousness.  The  infant  dis- 
played by  a  proud  mother  will  turn  away 
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from  the  visitor  and  distribute  a  portion  of 
its  last  bottle  over  its  mother's  shoulder  as 
a  protest  at  any  violation  of  its  right  to  be 
intelligent  ;  a  sensible  dog  will,  if  he  does 
not  bite,  at  least  wish  to  bite  the  hand 
stretched  toward  him  in  affected  friendship. 
What  can  the  blind  man  do  ?  His  sense  of 
decency  will  not  allow  him  either  to  bite  or 
to  vomit  ;  his  only  response  to  assumed 
cheerfulness  and  unnatural  kindness  is  to 
become  abnormally  and  horribly  cheerful 
himself,  and  to  pretend  with  a  hollow  and 
pitiful  pretence  that  the  world  has  nothing 
wrong  with  it,  and  that  being  blind  doesn't 
really  matter  much  and  everyone  is  so  kind. 
But  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  feels  daily 
more  acutely  that  normal  people  only  regard 
him  as  an  individual  long  after  he  has  been 
registered  in  their  consciousness  as  one  of 
the  blind. 

So  do  please  take  from  me  a  friendly 
admonition  ;  let  me  be  kind  and  give  you 
this  advice — be  natural  with  the  blind,  argue 
with  them  if  you  like,  discuss  things  with 
them,  quarrel  with  them,  but  don't  be  kind. 
Help,  if  it  is  help  at  all,  must  be  unobtrusive. 
Don't  stand  at  the  edge  of  every  pavement 
and  say  elaborately  that  you  are  about  to 
descend  into  the  road  ;  don't,  when  you  take 
your  blind  friends  out,  count  all  the  steps 
aloud  in  public — nobody  wants  to  know 
that  he  is  going  down  "  five,  six,  seven, 
eight,  now  two  more  before  the  bottom,  now 
the  last  one,  now  on  the  level,"  in  a  voice 
that  must  be  audible  for  five  or  six  yards 
around.  Blind  people  are  all  self-conscious 
and  none  of  them  (those  belonging  to  the 
educated  and  cultivated  classes,  that  is  to 
say)  cares  to  be  conspicuous. 

Perhaps  you  have  already  been  helping 
blind  people  for  a  great  many  years  ;  well, 
if  you  have,  you  probably  do  not  need  my 
advice.  You  may,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
helped  only  people  of  the  lower  classes,  whose 
views  and  outlook  in  no  way  coincide  with 
those  which  I  have  indicated  here.  Again, 
you  do  not  need  my  advice.  Don't  take  it. 
Furthermore,  you  may  only  have  helped 
people  who  have  been  blind  from  birth  or 
infancy  and  consequently  have  not  suffered 
the  extreme  shock  of  being  deprived  of  one 
of  the  five  avenues  of  approach  to  life.  The 
mentality  of  such  people  I  do  not  pretend 
to  understand,  for  I  have  practically  no 
knowledge  of  them.    It  may  be  that  people 


who  have  never  seen  are  in  some  way  different 
from  those  who  have  been  dependent  upon 
sight  for  a  large  part  of  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  their  daily  fives.  In  that  case, 
none  of  my  remarks  can  be  considered  to 
have  any  value.  They  are  directed  only  to 
people  who  are  trying  to  help  those  who  have 
lost  their  sight  after  having  it  during  a 
considerable  part  of  their  lives,  more  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  middle  or  upper 
classes. 

Another  point  which  I  think  would  not  be 
out  of  place  here  is  to  remind  you  that  a 
great  many  people  whose  sight  has  been 
taken  from  them  during  maturity  are  in- 
tensely sensitive  and  embarrassed  when  in 
the  company  of  others  similarly  unfortunate. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  anyone  suffering 
from  the  shock  of  blindness  must  find  his  or 
her  feeling  of  deprivation  intensified  by 
being  brought  into  contact  with  other  people 
undergoing  the  same  mental  strain.  One 
feels  unfit  for  competition  with  the  world, 
but  that  is  a  competition  which  cannot  be 
avoided  ;  one  feels  equally  unfit  for  com- 
petition with  other  people  having  the  same 
handicap  as  oneself.  After  all,  if  you  had 
two  friends  with  cleft  palates,  you  would 
hardly  ask  them  to  tea  together  to  enjoy  an 
afternoon's  conversation.  A  few  unusual 
people  may  enjoy  meeting  others  afflicted 
like  themselves,  to  compare  notes  in  the  same 
way  that  vulgarians  in  the  Turkish  baths 
will  cheerfully  and  loudly  discuss  their  own 
and  other  people's  operations,  but  a  very 
great  number  of  blinded  people  of  sensibility 
have  a  definite  shrinking  from  meeting  others 
who  are  also  blind.  Yet  it  is  almost  a 
commonplace  when  one  cannot  see  to  be 
asked  to  meet  one's  friends'  blind  acquaint- 
ances— "  Such  a  nice  woman,  my  dear,  she 
has  been  blind  for  years.  You  will  be 
interested  to  meet  her,"  or  "  You've  no  idea 
how  wonderfully  he  overcomes  his  difficul- 
ties. In  fact,  sometimes  one  would  hardly 
know  he  was  blind  " — such  very  well-meant 
remarks  and  how  terribly  painful  they  can 
be! 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  remark  made  by 
my  friend  Miss  Patty,  a  remark  which  should 
raise  a  blush  of  shame  on  the  cheek  of  many 
a  thoughtless,  but  would-be-helpful,  friend 
of  the  blind.  Miss  Patty  is  a  gentlewoman 
in  her  fifties.  She  is  poor,  moderately  well 
educated    and    possessed    of    an   inimitable 
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sense  of  humour,  and  she  became  totally 
blind  a  couple  of  years  ago.  I  was  asking 
her,  during  an  evening  spent  in  comparing 
our  experiences  as  blind  women  in  a  sighted 
world — a  thing  possible  between  life-long 
friends,  but  how  impossible  between  mere 
acquaintances  ! — what  interested  her  most  in 
life,  now  that  she  had  been  deprived  of  her 
sight.    "  Well,  Daphne,"  she  said,  "  I  really 


don't  know.  I  am  beginning  to  lose  interest 
in  nearly  everything.  When  things  lost  a 
large  part  of  their  interest,  I  turned  more 
towards  people,  and  found  them  very 
entertaining  at  first.  But  now  even  people 
are  becoming  less  entertaining.  You  see, 
they  are  all  so  dreadfully  kind  that  they  seem 
to  lose  their  individualities  when  they  are 
with  me." 


A    FILM    EXPERIMENT. 

Programme    Enjoyed    by    Deaf    and   Blind. 

By  H.  HALES  DUTTON   {Gaumont-British  Equipments,  Ltd.). 


SINCE  the  introduction  of  the 
"  Talkies  "  with,  practically,  the 
utter  annihilation  of  silent  films, 
one  of  the  easiest  ways  of  enter- 
taining deaf  people  has  become  no 
longer  practicable.  But  on  balance 
not  so  much  has  been  lost  as  might 
be  imagined,  because  at  least  the  blind  have 
the  compensation  of  being  able  to  hear 
"  Talkies." 

And  the  deaf  can  still  see  what  is  going  on, 
even  if  they  cannot  hear  what  the  screen 
figures  say.  As  a  general  rule  film  technique 
is  still  "  silent  "  from  the  point  of  view  of 
deaf  audiences,  most  of  sound,  such  as 
syrens,  police  whistles,  train  noises,  and  so 
forth  being  still  unnecessary  in  so  far  as  un- 
derstanding the  action  of  the  film  is  con- 
cerned. 

It  is  only  music,  unusual  noises,  and  speech 
that  is  lost  to  the  deaf.  This  is  not  such  a 
very  great  handicap,  as  anybody  who  has 
watched  a  foreign  film  can  say.  I  personally 
have  watched  German  films  in  Germany 
when  I  could  not  speak  a  word  of  the  lan- 
guage and  enjoyed  myself. 

But  the  very  thing  that  handicaps  the 
deaf  is  a  great  boon  to  the  blind  !  The  music, 
for  example,  in  "  Waltzes  from  Vienna " 
provides  immense  entertainment  for  blind 
people.  During  a  recent  experiment  con- 
ducted at  Leatherhead  Royal  School  for  the 
Blind  it  was  touching  to  see  the  amount  of 
pleasure  the  blind  children  obtained  from 
the  delightful  music  and  songs  when  the 
film  was  shown. 

There  an  interesting  experiment  was  car- 
ried out  in  which  blind  and  deaf  children  col- 
laborated in  extracting  the  maximum  amount 


of  entertainment  from  a  film  programme 
which  consisted  of  a  first-class  feature  film, 
an  interesting  travel  picture,  and  a  news  reel. 

Forming  into  units  of  two,  one  deaf  child, 
and  one  blind  child,  an  audience  of  roughly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  children  were  able 
to  appreciate  much  that  they  would  have 
otherwise  lost  by  amalgamating  the  senses  of 
vision  and  hearing. 

Many  of  the  blind  children  are  acquainted 
with  the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet,  and,  sit- 
ting close  to  their  neighbour,  rapidly  passed 
on  every  word  that  was  spoken,  with  a  sub- 
sidiary commentary  about  incidental  noises. 
Per  contra,  the  deaf  children  returned  the 
compliment  by  a  return  conversation  in 
which  they  outlined  the  action  of  the  picture, 
so  that  as  the  film  went  on  its  way  each  half 
of  the  "  Unit  "  was  well  acquainted  with 
what  was  going  on.  It  can  easily  be  seen 
that  this  is  a  much  more  effective  way  for 
the  deaf  and  blind  to  obtain  the  maximum 
amount  of  entertainment  from  a  film  pro- 
gramme than  the  more  usual  method  of 
periodically  suspending  film  action  to  enable 
a  solitary  individual  more  or  less  to  broad- 
cast a  synopsis. 

Unfortunately  the  opportunities  for  dual 
collaboration  between  deaf  and  blind  are 
limited,  but  it  is  nevertheless  clear  that  no 
occasion  should  ever  be  lost  for  putting  the 
"  Two-Unit  "  scheme  into  operation  where- 
ever  possible. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  born  in 
mind  by  interested  authorities  that  of  late 
considerably  improved  talking-picture  ap- 
paratus has  been  put  on  the  market  ; 
machines  moreover  which  will,  if  necessary, 
project  silent  films. 
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My  own  company  has  a  comparatively 
wide  range  of  these  sub-standard  and  stan- 
dard portable  equipments  to  offer,  at  vary- 
ing prices  to  suit  all  pockets  and  all  purposes. 
They  can  be  used  to  give  programmes  in 
ordinary-sized  rooms,  or  in  the  largest  halls. 

Furthermore,  the  supply  of  these  machines 
is  backed  by  a  very  extensive  library  from 
which  the  Leatherhead  programmes  have 
been  selected,  and  countless  others  during 
the  past  year. 

There  are  over  four  thousand  reels  in  this 
library,  the  most  extensive  16  mm.  library 
in  the  world,  comprising  films  varying  from 
the  latest  Gaumont-British  feature  films  to 
monthly  news  bulletins  chosen  from  the 
G.-B.  news  reels. 

Famous  stars,  such  as  George  Arliss, 
Jessie  Matthews,  Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke, 
Jack  Hulbert,  and  Cicely  Courtneidge  are 
featured  prominently  in  this  library,  which 
also  includes  the  whole  of  the  ouput  from  the 
G.-B.  Instructional  film  unit. 

This  latter  organisation  is  concerned  solely 
with  the  production  of  educational  films 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bruce- Woolfe. 
Over  two  films  are  being  produced  every 
week  dealing  with  a  vast  variety  of  subjects 
ranging  from  biology  to  personal  hygiene. 
In  so  far  as  blind  children  are  concerned, 
many  of  these  films,  such  as  the  geographical 
films  supervised  by  Mary  Field  in  which 
natural  sound  (cows  lowing,  sheep  bleating, 
hens  clucking,  etc.)  is  used  without  commen- 
tary, would  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  their 
education. 

For  deaf  children  a  silent  version  is  avail- 
able which  is  accompanied  by  synopsis  leaf- 
lets that  can  be  handed  to  every  child.  All 
these  films  can  be  shown  on  the  type  of  ap- 
paratus used  for  "  Waltzes  from  Vienna  " 
or  on  the  similar  equipment  supplied  by 
G.-B.  Equipments,  Ltd. 

To  revert  for  a  moment  to  Leatherhead, 
here  is  a  list  of  the  films  shown  there  during 
the  month  of  October  :  "  Waltzes  from 
Vienna,"  "  The  Devil  Dances  of  Sikkim  " 
(Secrets  of  India  Series),  "  Windsor  Castle," 
"  How  Talkies  Talk,"  "  Freaks  of  the  Sea," 
"  Our  Fighting  Navy." 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  considerable 
variety  in  the  menu,  with  a  well-balanced 
mixture  of  entertainment  and  interest,  or 
cultural  films. 

Here  is  what  the  Rev.  E.  Griffiths,  the 


Principal,  has  to  say  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
our  Chief  Librarian  :  "  Our  blind  people 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  Talkies  with  the 
excellent  films  supplied  by  you.  They  would 
like  several  shows  a  week,  they  are  so  pleased 
about  it." 

This  extract  from  Mr.  Griffiith's  letter  is 
more  illuminating  than  any  remarks  made 
by  anybody  so  ignorant  about  ways  and 
means  for  attending  to  the  well-being  of 
those  afficted  with  blindness  or  deafness  as 
myself. 

ANDRE  MARCHAL. 

(From  the  "  Daily  Telegraph  ") 

A  REMARKABLE  feat  was  performed 
by  Andre  Marchal,  the  blind  organist 
of  St.  Germain-des-Pres,  Paiis,  at  his 
recital  at  St.  Alban's,  Holborn,  this 
month. 

At  the  end  of  the  recital  he  improvised  a 
symphony  in  four  movements,  on  themes 
specially  written  for  the  occasion  by  four  dis- 
tinguished honorary  members  of  the  Organ 
Music  Society— Albert  Roussel,  Jean  Sibelius, 
Joseph  Jongen  and  Vaughan  Williams. 

To  those  accustomed  to  the  unedifying  im- 
promptus which  pass  for  extemporisation  in 
so  many  churches  this  performance  must  have 
been  a  revelation.  The  scales  were  heavily 
weighted  against  the  player.  The  themes  were 
previously  unknown  to  him  (they  were  presented 
in  sealed  envelopes) ,  the  organ  was  unfamilar 
and  he  was  handicapped  by  blindness.  Yet 
there  was  no  faltering  in  the  brilliance  of  the 
execution  or  in  the  resourcefulness  of  the  in- 
vention. 

Albert  Roussel  had  submitted  an  uncom- 
fortably awkward  subject  for  the  first  move- 
ment, which  was  to  be  a  fugue.  But  M.  Marchal 
was  undeterred  by  obstacles.  He  proceeded  to 
improvise  a  typically  French  prelude,  and 
followed  it  up  with  a  fugal  treatment,  in  whicn 
the  very  awkwardness  of  the  theme  was  turned 
to  account  in  an  effective  ostinato  on  the  pedals 
and  in  a  skilful  series  of  inversions  at  the  end  of 
the  movement. 

The  Adagio  was  remarkable  for  the  expres- 
sive registration,  ideally  suited  to  the  dark 
colour  implicit  in  Sibelius's  theme.  The 
Scherzo,  sparkling  and  gay,  was  a  tour  de  force, 
and  the  brilliant  concluding  Toccata,  French  in 
character  and  expression,  retained  at  the  same 
time  something  of  the  blunt  directness  of 
Vaughan  Williams's  subject. 

In  the  rest  of  the  recital  M.  Marchal  excelled 
in  music  by  French  composers.  Daquin's  "  Noel 
with  Variations  "  and  Vierne's  Impromptu  were 
played  with  outstanding  virtuosity,      J.  A.  W. 
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CHRISTMAS    SURVEY. 

By  F.  W.  PRESTON-JARMAN. 


IN  one  special  respect  not  altogether 
apart  from  but  rather  in  consequence 
of  its  religious  and  traditionally  festive 
associations,  Christmas,  in  this  country, 
can  have  but  few  rivals. 
It  is,  in  truth,  hard  to  think  of  any 
other  season,  institution,  or  event 
that  annually  succeeds  in  lifting  so  many 
people  "  out  of  the  rut."  And  this  is  a 
signally  useful  service  when  it  is  remembered 
that  although  this  is  an  age  admittedly  fast- 
moving,  it  still  shows  humans  with  a  marked 
propensity  not  only  for  getting  into  a  rut 
but  also  for  slipping  back  after  apparent 
rescue. 

But  useful  as  it  is  on  the  positive  side  of 
rut  rescue,  Christmas  is  also  instructive,  if 
not  perhaps  as  useful,  on  the  negative  side  ; 
for,  short  of  dire  malady  of  body,  mind  or 
spirit,  the  man  who  does  not  respond  to 
Christmas  is  veritably  a  stick-in-the-mud. 
(Veritably,  but  not,  we  hope,  immutably, 
since  even  Mr.  Scrooge  was  eventually  lifted 
up.) 

And  Christmas,  being  a  time  of  rut  rescue, 
a  time  of  general  uplifting,  a  festive  and  a 
happy  time,  is  the  best  of  all  times  to  look 
round  and  take  stock,  and  look  back  along 
the  road  of  the  year  gone  by.  To  look  back 
at  a  time  of  happiness  is  usually  to  be 
forearmed  with  a  sense  of  proportion  ;  the 
mud,  the  dust,  and  the  ruts  conquering  or 
conquered,  can  be  philosophically  contem- 
plated. 

A  Greeting  Never  to  be  Despised. 

Now  if  we  postulate  that  there  has  been  a 
time  when  the  blind  lived  in  a  rut  more  or 
less  all  the  year  through,  with  few  rights 
and  fewer  responsibilities,  it  need  not  follow 
that  they  did  not  breathe  something  of  the 
true  spirit  and  experience  the  uplift  of 
Christmas.  To  benevolence  and  good  will, 
most  of  them  were  at  least  able  to  respond 
with  the  season's  greeting.  And,  whoever 
hail,  who  shall  say  that  a  genuine  "  Merry 
Christmas  !  "  was  ever  to  be  despised  ! 

But  though  not  so  very  long  ago,  that 
time  belongs  to  pre-emancipation  days,  and, 
whatever  the  temptations  may  still  be,  it 
can  be  no  longer  necessary  for  the  blind  to 


subside  into  anything  like  a  permanent  rut. 
If  we  read  the  blind  barometer  correctly  it 
will  become  increasingly  less  necessary  and 
surely  more  difficult  for  them  to  do  so.  In 
that  case,  their  opportunities  for  responding 
adequately  to  Christmas  must  be  cor- 
respondingly increased. 

Yet  what  may  remain  a  danger  are  the 
temporary  and  shallow  ruts,  which  so  often 
lead  to  side-slips.  We  all  know  these 
hindrances,  indeed,  they  are  sometimes 
wreckers  of  progress  :  they  are  encountered 
in  hours  and  moments  of  frustration,  pride, 
stubbornness  or  depression.  They  cause 
extraordinary  mistakes  in  public  affairs. 
They  account  for  some  unfortunate  tragedies 
in  private  life  that  one  always  feels  could  be 
avoided  by  a  mere  change  of  mind  that 
would  initiate,  say,  a  day  trip  to  Calais  or 
Boulogne  or  just  a  stroll  across  Hampstead 
Heath.  Through  different  air  there  comes 
different  light  on  any  subject. 

Progress  in  1935. 

Upon  the  road  of  1935,  the  blind,  no 
doubt,  have  had  their  share  of  the  temporary 
ruts.  So  also,  perhaps,  the  blind-welfare 
movement  as  a  whole.  In  a  world  of 
progress  by  means  of  trial  and  error  it  would 
be  strange  if  it  were  otherwise.  But,  after 
all,  what  really  matters  is  not  so  much  that 
these  ruts  have  been  encountered  but 
whether  they  have  been  arbitrarily  adhered 
to,  and,  if  not,  whether,  ruts  as  they  were, 
they  yet  served  some  useful  purpose  in  the 
all-embracing  experiment  of  progress. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that,  no  matter 
what  the  share  of  ruts  may  have  been,  there 
are  those  who  cannot  regard  1935  as  a  beacon 
year  of  the  blind-welfare  movement.  Like 
the  proverbial  old  gentlemen  in  the  pavilions 
at  Lords  and  elsewhere,  who  are  said  to 
declare  that  "  the  game  is  going  to  the  dogs," 
they  may  prefer  to  cast  their  minds  back 
and  reflect  upon  what  are  to  them  the 
greater  events  of  the  greater  years  gone  by. 
Actually,  there  is  no  harm  in  their  doing  so, 
since  fond  memories,  in  strengthening  the 
allegiance  of  the  participators  in  a  movement, 
whatever  it  may  be,  are  of  inestimable 
value.     Fond  memories  can  create  a  healthy 
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dissatisfaction  with  the  present  that  might 
not  otherwise  exist.  Almost  as  it  were  in 
an  exasperated  effort  to  bring  back  a  great 
moment  of  the  past,  a  vote  will  be  given  for 
a  useful  change,  which,  fond  memories 
failing,  an  unhealthy  complacency  would 
withhold. 

Things  Outstanding  and  Uncommon. 

Still,  although  opinion  may  vary  about 
the  quality  of  the  blind-welfare  achievement 
of  1935,  the  year  must  undoubtedly  be 
outstanding  as  that  in  which  the  Talking 
Book  arrived. 

Apart  from  the  potential  as  well  as  the 
immediate  value  of  the  Talking  Book  to  the 
blind,  there  is  an  extremely  interesting 
point  about  its  advent  that  seems  well  worth 
recording.  Clearly,  there  must  be  many 
sighted  people  who  would  like  to  have  a 
Talking  Book  ;  yet  the  blind  will  be  served 
first  and  on  generous  "  handicap  terms."  It 
would  be  rash  to  suggest  that  this  is  the 
first  instance,  but  it  is  certainly  an  uncom- 
mon and  important  instance  of  the  manu- 
facture for  and  distribution  to  the  blind  of 
an  article  that  has  possibilities  for  the 
sighted  before  the  desires  of  the  sighted 
have  received  practical  attention.  We  must 
bear  in  mind,  of  course,  that  demand  by  the 
sighted  might  be  expected  to  come  largely 
from  invalids,  but,  nevertheless,  there  does 
seem  a  strong  element  of  justice  in  the 
priority  that  the  blind  enjoy  on  this  occasion. 
Imagination  is  thus  kindled,  and  Christmas 
is  bound  to  find  us  with  lively  speculations 
on  the  feasibility  of  other  situations  where  a 
similar  element  of  justice  would  be  present. 

Obligation  Honoured. 

But  if  in  twenty  years'  time  those  with 
fond  memories  and  the  healthy  discontents 
in  general  look  back  in  search  for  a  beacon 
year,  and,  pointing  the  finger  to  1935,  say 
"  Ah,  yes,  that  was  the  year  when  the 
Talking  Book  arrived,"  they  will  still  leave 
something  to  be  said  no  less  significant. 

That  something  will  be  revealed  to  those 
who  this  Christmas  look  back  above  the 
ruts  of  i935's  highway,  and  note  the  growth 
of  the  evidence  of  the  recognition  by  the 
blind  of  their  responsibilities.  Not  that  the 
recognition  is  any  new  thing ;  it  is  the 
testimony  that  is  so  valuable  and  so  assuring. 
For,  mark  it  well,  if  we  would  have  the  race 


of  life  run  on  the  lines  of  a  well-ordered 
handicap  on  the  track,  and  lighter  conditions 
invariably  given  to  the  competitors  deemed 
to  have  the  weaker  chance,  then  we  must 
agree  that  the  acceptance  of  such  lighter 
conditions  imposes  upon  these  competitors 
an  obligation  not  only  to  run  in  the  race  but, 
if  possible,  to  win  it. 

Needless  to  tell,  many  a  blind  person  has 
won  his  race,  and  the  evidence  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  their  responsibilities  by  the  blind  is 
to  be  found  in  the  cumulation  of  their 
achievements  as  well  as  in  their  words 
spoken  and  written.  Every  new  achieve- 
ment, indeed,  whether  it  be  in  work  or  in 
communal  life,  and  however  small,  is  but 
another  sign  of  this  recognition.  Moreover, 
since  there  can  be  no  feeling  of  responsibility 
without  some  sense  of  power,  achievement, 
being  the  successful  demonstration  of  power, 
will  ever  succeed  in  widening  the  recognition 
of  responsibility. 

Contributions  and  Investment. 

So,  Talking  Book  and  honoured  obligation 
in  mind,  and  whether  calm  judgment 
eventually  pronounces  1935  to  be  a  beacon 
year  of  the  blind-welfare  movement  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  no  beacon  year  to  come 
will  be  without  its  debt  to  1935. 

But  the  record  of  the  year's  progress  is 
not  yet  complete.  There  is  still  time  to  set 
the  seal  on  it.  Christmas,  they  say,  will  be 
longer  this  year  ;  more  widely  noted,  then, 
can  be  the  contributions  of  the  blind  to  the 
programme  of  joy,  comfort  and  festivity. 
No  long  rut  now  ;  pray  there  be  few  short 
ones  to  harass  them.  Now  no  end  to  their 
opportunities,  and  no  need  to  describe  them 
here.  Enough  to  add  that  some  of  the 
blind  would  be  hard  pressed  to  bid  "  A 
Merry  Christmas  !  "  to  all  for  whom  they 
will  work  to  make  it  so. 

One  final  peep.  Christmas  has  always 
been  a  time  when  many  have  given  of  their 
bounty  to  ease  the  load  of  the  sightless 
handicap.  Many,  no  doubt,  have  given  for 
pity's  sake.  But  from  this  time  forward  we 
would  entreat  them  to  give  not  merely  for 
pity's  sake,  not  even  merely  for  the  sake  of 
intelligent  mercy,  but  chiefly  as  an  invest- 
ment :  an  investment  in  the  long  run  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  community,  and  an 
investment  upon  which  dividends  will  never 
be  in  abeyance. 
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FREE  TRADE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

CNE  of  the  hopes  cherished  after  the  International  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind, 
w  held  at  New  York  in  1931,  was  that  all  Customs  duties  on  articles  made  solely  for 
^the  use  of  the  blind  would  be  abolished  throughout  the  world.  A  movement  in 
■this  direction  would  probably  have  been  one  of  the  first  actions  of  the  proposed 
■  International  Bureau,  and  the  failure  to  make  any  combined  attack  on  the  barrier 
^of  tariff  walls  existing  in  the  blind  world  is  not  least  of  the  many  reasons  why  the 
*  collapse  of  that  promising  plan  is  particularly  to  be  regretted. 
The  case  for  free  trade  in  articles  solely  intended  for  the  blind  is  overwhelmingly 
strongv  Many  of  the  arguments  in  its  favour  leap  to  the  eye,  but  one  of  the  most  important  is  perhaps 
not  so  obvious.  An  appliance  made  specially  for  the  blind  has  necessarily  a  very  limited  market 
compared  with  that  of  an  appliance  made  specially  for  the  sighted  and  is  therefore  comparatively 
costly  to  produce.  The  only  way  to  reduce  this  cost  and  to  bring  it  within  a  reasonable  relationship 
to  the  cost  of  a  similar  appliance  for  the  sighted  is  to  extend  the  market  to  embrace  the  blind  not  of  a 
single  country  alone  but  of  all  countries.  By  so  doing,  not  only  can  the  blind  in  backward  countries 
benefit  by  the  latest  inventions  in  progressive  countries  but  the  blind  in  the  country  of  origin  can  benefit 
by  the  cheaper  prices  of  articles  made  for  them. 

It  cannot  be  believed  that  the  Government  of  any  country  attaches  any  importance  to  the  revenue 
derived  from  taxes  on  the  few  foreign-made  articles  imported  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  combined  action,  even  if  there  be  no  International  Bureau  to  initiate  it,  would  soon 
break  down  the  walls  of  tariff  duties  which  at  present  retard  progress  in  the  blind  world  generally. 
It  is  curious  that  in  some  countries  which  have  been  Protectionist  for  many  years  general  exemption 
from  duties  has  been  easier  to  obtain  than  in  our  own  country  where  Protection  is  a  novelty.  The 
Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee,  under  the  sympathetic  chairmanship  of  Lord  May,  has  treated 
applications  for  specific  exemptions  made  to  it  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  with  all  the 
latitude  allowed  by  existing  legislation.  Special  licences  have  been  issued  in  respect  of  articles  imported 
from  abroad  for  the  Institute's  Museum  of  Blindiana  and  in  respect  of  articles  of  machinery  not  at 
present  made  in  this  country  but  of  value  as  models  to  institutions  engaged  in  producing  embossed 
literature  or  other  articles  intended  for  the  blind.  But  every  single  consignment  has  had  to  be  judged 
on  its  merits.  Licences  for  some  articles  have  been  refused  because  the  description  of  the  articles  could 
not  be  made  to  conform  with  that  of  the  articles  which  the  Imports  Duties  Advisory  Committee  are 
authorised   to   exempt. 

To  struggle  for  exemption  for  every  consignment  of  articles  for  the  blind  from  overseas  is  un- 
dignified, and  wasteful  of  the  time  of  the  Civil  Service.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  in  France,  and  we 
hope  in  other  countries,  to  obtain  general  exemption  from  import  duties  on  articles  solely  for  the  use 
of  the  blind,  and  we  believe  that  a  similar  effort  in  this  country  would  succeed.  We  hope  that  Members 
of  Parliament,  without  distinction  of  party,  will  be  ready  to  ask  the  Government  to  grant  a  privilege 
which  will  cost  little  to  the  revenue  and  mean  much  to  the  blind.  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  despite  his  special 
preoccupation  with  St.  Dunstan's,  has  always  been  ready  to  voice  in  Parliament  the  needs  of  the 
civilian  blind,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  members  of  all  parties  will  welcome  him  as  their  spokesman 
on  this  matter. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  we  seek  preference  for  articles  made  for  the  blind,  not  for 
articles  made  by  the  blind.  We  recognise  quite  frankly  that  the  duty,  for  example,  on  foreign-made 
competitive  goods  such  as  basketware  has  benefited  the  blind  basket-makers  of  this  country.  Nor 
do  we  seek  exemption  for  commodities  which  are  mainly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  for  general 
use  and  are  only  incidentally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  for  the  blind  ;  there  is  no  case,  for 
instance,  to  ask  for  free  imports  of  zinc  because  zinc  plates  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Braille  books. 
What  we  do  ask  for  is  that  any  appliance  or  piece  of  apparatus  made  expressly  for  the  blind  and  of  no 
practical  value  to  other  people  should  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  little  things  which  the  great  machinery 
of  Import  Duties  can  graciously  ignore. 

The  Editor. 
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SIDELIGHTS  ON  PUBLIC  LIFE.-III. 


By  FREDERICK  MARTIN. 


SINCE  the  last  article  of  this 
series  appeared  the  writer  has 
gone  through  a  Parliamentary 
Election.  The  campaign  was  con- 
ducted in  a  scattered  rural  con- 
stituency and  it  involved  the 
holding  of  at  least  three  meetings 
on  each  evening.  Many  hundreds  of  miles 
had  to  be  travelled  by  motor  car  and  this 
circumstance  suggests  an  interesting  com- 
parison between  political  campaigning  of 
to-day  and  yesterday. 

Many  years  ago  I  had  my  first  experience 
of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  a  Parliamen- 
tary candidate  engaged  in  the  wooing  of 
such  a  division  and  I  remember  very  well 
the  tedium  of  the  long  journeys  to  and  from 
headquarters  undertaken  in  horse-drawn 
carriages.  They  were  the  last  thing  in 
comfortable  road  transport  no  doubt,  but 
they  were  terribly  cold  and  shockingly  slow. 
Yet  the  old  days  had  their  compensations. 
The  electorate  was  comparatively  small,  for 
there  were  no  women  voters  then  and  the 
section  of  the  male  population  enjoying  the 
franchise  was  limited  to  citizens  of  mature 
years. 

The  period  of  the  campaign  was  much 
longer  than  is  now  available  for  the  task 
and  in  a  countryside  where  comfortable  inns 
were  numerous  there  was  pleasant  relaxation 
after  the  day's  work  round  the  fire  and  with 
no  early  morning  start  to  haunt  the  imagina- 
tion. I  remember  one  old  Parliamentary 
hand,  a  wealthy  and  jovial  bachelor  laird, 
who  had  a  genius  for  combining  comfort 
with  business.  When  he  was  mapping  out 
his  programme  his  principal  preoccupation 
was  as  to  where  he  should  dine  each  night  ; 
where  he  should  speak  was  a  secondary 
consideration. 

The  motor  car  has  changed  all  that  and 
although  it  has  made  travelling  infinitely 
more  comfortable  it  has  made  campaigning 
very  much  more  strenuous.  In  the  old  days, 
one  meeting  for  each  parish  was  considered 
to  be  ample,  but  to-day  every  school  has  to 
be  visited.  Instead,  therefore,  of  a  leisurely 
journey  to  the  capital  village,  followed  by  a 
good  meal,  a  well-attended  meeting  and  a 


restful  night  in  rural  surroundings,  the  days 
consist  of  rapid  dashes  from  place  to  place, 
short  meetings  and  small  audiences  and  a 
long  journey  home  after  it  is  all  over. 
When,  at  an  eve-of-the-poll  demonstration 
in  a  biggish  town,  my  chairman  announced 
that  the  candidate  was  about  to  deliver  his 
sixtieth  speech  of  the  campaign  I  began  to 
realise  what  a  gruelling  experience  is  a 
General  Election  under  modern  conditions. 

To  what  was  written  in  the  last  article  on 
the  subject  of  electioneering  I  think  there  is 
only  this  to  be  added,  that  part  of  the 
essential  equipment,  if  a  rural  constituency 
is  in  question,  is  a  fast  and  reliable  motor 
car  with  a  skilful,  tireless  and  roadwise 
driver. 

As  it  happens,  the  Parliamentary  campaign 
was  hardly  over  when  the  writer  found 
himself  involved  in  a  local  government 
contest.  In  this  latter  case  he  is  in  the 
happy  position  of  having  an  unopposed 
return,  but  a  friend,  laid  aside  by  illness, 
requires  his  assistance  in  presenting  his  case 
to  the  electors.  This  combination  of  circum- 
stances confirms  a  view  previously  held  that 
a  local  government  election  affords  a  severer 
test  than  does  the  more  spectacular  Parlia- 
mentary contest.  The  reason  is  two-fold. 
In  the  first  place  local  government  questions 
affect  very  directly  the  interests  of  the  people 
and  their  exposition  demands  a  considerable 
amount  of  accurate  and  detailed  knowledge, 
while  party  slogans  and  fervid  perorations 
are  of  no  avail  to  pad  out  an  attenuated 
argument.  In  the  second  place,  the  electors 
themselves  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
their  local  affairs  than  they  do  about  matters 
of  imperial  moment,  and  they  are  not  to  be 
satisfied  by  vague  generalities,  and  this  fact 
induces  me  to  offer  some  tentative  advice 
to  those  who  desire  to  participate  in  the  work 
of  local  administration. 

I  once  heard  it  said  that  out  of  a  body  of 
some  eighty  members  of  an  important  local 
authority  there  were  twenty  who  habitually 
familiarised  themselves  with  the  documents 
issued  prior  to  the  meeting,  while  the  balance 
took  a  desultory  interest  in  the  business  and 
intervened  only  in  matters  affecting  some 
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particular  locality  or  interest  of  their  own. 
My  advice  is  that  you  should  be  one  of  the 
twenty.  Careful  preparation  for  a  meeting 
not  only  enables  a  member  to  take  an  active 
and  an  intelligent  part  in  the  deliberations,  but 
it  greatly  increases  his  interest  in  the  whole 
of  the  proceedings.  Here  there  is  a  special 
difficulty  in  the  case  of  people  who  are 
unable  to  read  for  themselves  and  a  special 
necessity  for  the  taking  of  pains.  A  sighted 
assistant  is,  of  course,  necessary  in  order  to 
read  through  the  agenda,  the  minutes  and 
other  relative  documents.  In  the  early 
stages  of  experience  the  reading  of  a  mass  of 
literature  concerned  with  the  deliberations  of 
a  town  or  a  county  council  is  apt  to  be 
bewildering  if  not  actually  stupefying.  But 
practice  and  persistence  soon  have  their 
appropriate  reward  and  the  memory  training 
which  results  is  of  very  great  value.  Indeed 
it  is  almost  miraculous  how  the  information 
derived  from  the  reading  process  falls  into 
place,  slot  by  slot  almost,  while  the  trans- 
action of  business  goes  forward.  The  process 
of  preparation  may  be,  and  often  is,  extremely 
laborious,  but  it  is  well  worth  doing  and 
without  it  a  blind  person  cannot  possibly 
take  a  useful  and  intelligent  part  in  public 
life. 

I  have  a  recollection  that  Lord  Darling 
once  said  regarding  Lord  Birkenhead  that 
in  earlier  days  when  the  one  as  judge  was 
listening  to  the  other  as  counsel,  in  the  open- 
ing of  an  intricate  case,  it  was  always  an 
interesting  speculation  as  to  which  of  two 
agile  minds  would  first  grasp  the  significant 


points  at  issue.  The  point  of  the  jest  was, 
of  course,  that  a  very  able  lawyer  like  Mr. 
F.  E.  Smith  could  afford  to  go  into  court 
without  much  preparation,  trusting  to  his 
native  genius  to  enable  him  to  get  at  the 
heart  of  his  case  while  in  the  very  act  of 
proceeding  with  his  argument.  No  doubt 
there  are  men  like  this  who,  while  listening 
to  a  debate,  can  seize  upon  its  salient  points 
and  step  into  the  arena  fully  armed,  so  to 
speak,  with  weapons  collected  during  the 
progress  of  the  conflict.  But  such  people 
are  very  rare  and  even  the  best  of  them 
occasionally  fall  into  serious  errors.  For  the 
ordinary  person  foreknowledge  is  a  vital 
part  of  his  equipment  and  it  can  be  acquired 
only  in  the  manner  already  indicated.  The 
matter  goes  even  further,  for  it  is  advisable 
not  only  to  be  fully  acquainted  with  the 
business  of  the  day,  but  to  have  a  tolerably 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  statutes  and 
the  regulations  under  which  the  local 
authority  in  question  carries  out  its  work. 
Diligent  study  of  these  matters  brings  its 
reward  to  the  industrious  student,  for  it 
gives  him  a  grasp  of  principles  as  well  as  an 
acquaintance  with  details. 

When  to  careful  study  and  preparation, 
experience  is  added,  the  man  or  woman  with 
any  aptitude  for  public  work  should  be  able 
to  play  a  useful  and  intelligent  part  in  the 
life  of  the  community,  notwithstanding  the 
physical  handicap  which  affects  many  of 
those  for  whom  these  articles  have  been 
written. 


RATING    AND    WELFARE    WORK. 


By  BEN 

HOSE  of  us  who  have  an 
intimate  and  an  abiding  in- 
terest in  the  maintenance  of 
comprehensive  and  efficient 
social  services  will  not  be 
unduly  alarmed  by  the 
thought  that  there  is  a  close 
connection  between  these  services  and  our 
system  of  national  taxation  and  local  rating. 
Welfare  services  on  behalf  of  the  blind  are 
so  closely  allied  to  rating  conditions  that  the 
prosperity  or  otherwise  obtaining  in  any 
centre  of  industry  must  largely  influence  the 
character  and  effectiveness  of  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 


PURSE. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  there  are  no  excep- 
tions to  this  general  rule,  but  they  are  so 
few  in  number  as  to  be  negligible  for  the 
purposes  we  have  in  mind  at  the  moment. 

There  are  many  thoughful  people,  well 
informed  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
welfare  of  the  blind,  who  still  hold  very 
strongly  to  the  view  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1929  was  a  retrograde  move- 
ment in  so  far  as  it  relieved  the  State  of  a 
financial  burden  that  it  was  best  able  to 
bear  and  thrust  the  responsibility  on  the 
County  and  County  Borough  Authorities. 
The  inequalities  of  treatment  which  persist 
are   in    a   considerable   degree   due    to    the 
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wide  variations  in  rateable  value,  and  it  is 
of  little  use  endeavouring  to  compare  tha 
standard  of  life  provided  for  unemployables 
in  an  area  where  the  yield  from  the  rates  is 
considerable  with  one  where  the  rateable 
value  is  exceedingly  low  and  the  return 
negligible  by  contrast.  In  the  County  of 
London,  for  example,  where  the  blind 
population  numbers  6,892,  a  penny  rate 
yields  approximately  £250,000.  In  Wiltshire, 
where  there  584  blind  persons,  the  yield  is 
approximately  £12,700,  and  in  Worcestershire 
the  sum  so  obtained  is  approximately  £14,200, 
the  blind  population  being  371.  These 
inevitable  inequalities  in  rating  give  rise  to 
local  difficulties  that  are  not  easily  explained 
to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  have  not 
made  a  careful  study  of  rating  facilities,  but 
in  any  circumstances  no  satisfactory  explan- 
ation can  be  given  which  is  likely  to  be  able 
to  appease  the  anger  of  persons  who  feel 
themselves  aggrieved  that  their  conditions 
should  be  less  satisfactory  than  the  status 
of  other  persons  who  happen  to  reside  in 
more  prosperous  localities.  The  truth  is  that 
variations  in  rateable  value  constitute  no 
satisfactory  explanation  of  these  inequalities 
in  treatment,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
they  can  be  adjusted  unless  more  substantial 
exchequer  grants  are  made  available. 

In  1929  we  accepted  the  Local  Government 
Act  with  all  its  implications  too  graciously. 
We  did  not  resist  its  provisions  with  that 
forcefulness  and  cogency  which  should  have 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  then  existing 
situation,  consequently  we  are  only  now 
beginning  to  feel  what  we  should  have  then 
known.  Many  Local  Authorities  have  now 
had  sufficient  experience  of  the  operation  of 
schemes  of  welfare  work  to  realise  their 
costliness,  and  if  we  are  not  very  much 
mistaken  a  great  deal  more  will  be  heard 
from  them  in  the  future  in  respect  of  the 
incidence  of  costs  they  are  called  upon  to 
bear. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  readers  of 
this  journal  if  we  look  just  a  little  closer  into 
these  forms  of  expenditure.  An  examination 
will  serve  to  emphasise  some  of  the  inequa- 
lities of  which  we  have  spoken,  for  these 
disparities  are  not  mere  figments  of  the 
imagination,  but  hard,  incontrovertible  facts. 

It  has  already  been  stated  above  that  the 
penny  rate  in  the  County  of  London  yields 
approximately  £250,000  per  annum.     At  the 


end  of  the  financial  year,  March  31st,  1936, 
the  L.C.C.  is  expected  to  have  spent  about 
£170,500  on  blind  welfare  services.  This 
figure  does  not  include  the  expenditure  on 
the  maintenance  of  blind  inmates  of  Public 
Assistance  Institutions,  nor  does  it  take 
account  of  the  sums  expended  on  education. 
It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  find  that  a 
liberal  expenditure  is  being  incurred  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  a  pressing  need.  Thus 
London's  expenditure  involves  the  rate- 
payer in  a  charge  of  approximately  four- 
fifths  of  a  penny  rate.  The  following  facts 
may  serve  more  adequately  to  explain  the 
present  position,  although  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  they  are  in  no  sense  compre- 
hensive, but  are  merely  intended  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  arrangements  at  present 
prevailing  : 

Bradford  :   The  product  of  a  penny  rate 
is   £7,795  ;     the    expenditure   on   blind 
welfare  services  in  the  year  1934-35  was 
£27,523,  or  approximately  a   3|d.  rate. 
The  number  of  blind  persons  in  the  city 
is  623. 
Manchester  :    The  product  of  a  penny 
rate   is   £24,400 ;     the   expenditure   on 
blind  welfare  services  in  the  year  1934-35 
was  £42,840,   or  approximately  a   ifd. 
rate.     The  blind  population  is  1,257. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  :    The  product  of  a 
penny  rate  is  £9,297  ;    the  expenditure 
on  blind  welfare  services  in  the  year 
1934-35  was  £18,594,  or  approximately 
a  2d.  rate.     The  blind  population  is  684. 
Salford  :    The  product  of  a  penny  rate 
is   £3,950  ;     the   expenditure   on   blind 
welfare  services  in  the  year  1934-35  was 
£16,423,  or  approximately  a  4d.  rate. 
The  blind  population  is  487. 
Sunderland  :    The  product  of  a  penny 
rate  is  £3,350  ;   the  expenditure  on  blind 
welfare  services  in  the  year  1934-35  was 
£13,987,   or  approximately  a  4d.  rate. 
The  blind  population  is  527. 
The  foregoing  facts  are  probably  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  need  for  a  change  in  the 
financing  of  this  important  social  service, 
and    one    may    reasonably    hope    that    the 
subject  may  in  due  course  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Local  Autho- 
rities.    Here  is  a  sphere  of  practical  useful- 
ness which  the  Committee  would  do  well  to 
consider  at  an  opportune  time. 
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BRAILLE  LETTER-WRITING. 


DR.  MALCOLM  SARGENT 
said  in  a  recent  broadcast 
that,  facing  the  soulless 
microphone,  he  felt  some- 
thing of  the  "  awful  isola- 
tion of  the  blind."  It  was 
merely  a  remark  made  in 
passing  and  need  not  be  taken  too  seriously. 
Nevertheless,  it  reveals  the  popular  attitude 
of  mind  towards  the  blind  and  does  us  more 
harm  than  good. 

Every  man  and  woman  who  has  a  conscious 
spiritual  and  mental  life  is  essentially  alone; 
in  some  respects  we  blind  people  must 
admit  an  occasional  isolation  that  is  not 
shared  by  the  seeing,  but,  for  my  part, 
I  cannot  accept  the  Doctor's  awful  adjective. 
When  first  I  lost  my  sight  I  dreaded  the 
loneliness  and  idleness  that  in  my  ignorance 
I  anticipated.  Now  I  know  that  there  are 
scores  of  ways  in  which  a  blind  man  can  be 
useful,  happy,  merry,  and  socially  even 
with  his  sighted  brethren. 

Every  means  of  social  intercourse  should 
be  explored  by  the  blind  and  used  according 
to  individual  temperament.  My  present 
purpose  is  to  commend  letter-writing  in 
general  and  Braille  correspondence  in  par- 
ticular. I  do  not  refer  to  letters  of  a  trivial 
kind- — business  correspondence  or  dutiful 
epistles  to  one's  relations  ;  I  mean  letters 
written  for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  ex- 
changing ideas  with  a  congenial  companion. 
In  our  Braille  press  there  is  always  to  be 
found  the  legend,  "  Correspondents  Wanted." 
It  is  a  good  sign  and  one  that  I  hope  to  see 
in  an  increasing  measure.  I  would  suggest, 
however,  that  such  notices  should  give  an 
indication  of  the  particular  interests  of  the 
advertiser,  so  that  one  who  is  keen  about 
cabbages  and  kings  does  not  start  a  short- 
lived correspondence  with  another  who  has  a 
passion  for  shoes  and  ships  and  sealing 
wax. 

My  own  chief  Braille  correspondent  was 
discovered  by  means  of  the  N.I.B.  Literary 
Competition.  My  name  and  address  ap- 
peared in  the  report  of  the  results,  and  an 
unknown  whose  name  was  also  among  the 
elect,  and  who  happened  to  be  living  in  the 
same  town,  wrote  to  me  because  he  knew 
we  must  have  interests  in  common.  This 
by-product  of  the  Literary  Competition  has 


been  a  valuable  contact  to  both  of  us  over 
many  months  and  will  continue  so  to  be. 

We  do  not  write  about  the  weather  or  the 
price  of  eggs  ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not 
pose  as  "  highbrows  "  (by  the  way,  I 
recently  heard  highbrows  defined  as  people 
educated  beyond  their  intelligence).  The 
peculiar  virtue  of  letter  writing  is  that  what 
one  says  is  for  one's  friend  alone.  Ideas 
expressed  may  be  merely  tentative.  The 
wildest  notion  may  be  set  down  without 
fear  of  the  shame  of  publication.  The 
literary  style  may  be  faulty,  there  may  be 
libellous  statements,  incorrect  information, 
or  even  bad  grammar.  In  short,  one  may 
let  oneself  go,  knowing  that  nobody  will  be 
down  on  you  like  a  cartload  of  bricks  and 
nothing  will  be  available  as  evidence  against 
you,  for  your  letter  will  soon  be  spills  or 
jackets  for  bleaching  the  celery  in  the 
garden.  What  we  do  set  down  in  dots 
includes  our  opinions  on  books  read,  on 
wireless  plays  or  wireless  talks. 

Apart  from  the  pleasure  of  sending  and 
receiving  letters,  I  find  positive  value  in  the 
writing  of  Braille  ;  the  mechanical  process 
is  of  assistance  in  literary  craftsmanship. 
For  some  reason,  probably  psychological, 
I  find  that  the  word  I  want  comes  more 
easily  when  I  manipulate  a  Stainsby- 
Wayne  than  when  I  tap  on  a  typewriter. 
Perhaps  the  slower  pace  of  the  writing  gives 
more  time  for  my  slow  wit  to  work.  Perhaps 
the  translation  of  letters  into  "  pimples  " 
has  a  virtue  in  itself.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  ideas  are  clarified  in 
one's  own  mind  by  an  attempt  to  crystallise 
them  in  written  words.  Many  a  ream  that 
I  have  written  has  never  seen  the  light  in 
the  editorial  sanctum  for  the  simple  reason 
that  I  have  realised  its  worthlessness  in 
good  time.  But  my  correspondent  is  my 
willing  victim  as  I  am  his. 

The  National  Institute  has  done  wisely  to 
encourage  blind  men  and  women  in  the  art 
of  writing ;  the  literary  competitions  are 
bound  to  have  far-reaching  results  in  the 
long  run.  I  therefore  commend  Braille 
correspondence,  not  only  because  it  is  in 
itself  very  good  fun,  but  also  because  it  can 
be  a  profitable  first  step  in  the  development 
of  literary  ability. 

F.  E. 
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WHEN  STARVATION  BRINGS  BLINDNESS. 


By  F.  LE 

PERHAPS  "  starvation  ' '  is 
rather  a  strong  term  to  use. 
Yet  it  is  starvation  I  mean, 
starvation  of  certain  of  the 
foods  necessary  for  every  well- 
balanced  diet.  Most  of  us 
have  heard  of  scurvy,  the 
disease  that  in  the  past  attacked  sailors 
who  went  short  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Most  of  us  too  have  heard  of  rickets,  that 
disease  of  the  bones  of  ill-fed  children. 
Few,  however,  appreciate  that  lack  of  cer- 
tain types  of  food  can  induce  blindness  that 
may  be  even  irreparable. 

Yet  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  world  to- 
day, though  rare  in  this  country.  It  arises 
from  a  lack  of  special  vitamins  ;  and  these 
vitamins — as  we  are  all  coming  to  recognise 
— are  the  minute  but  invaluable  "  protec- 
tive "  and  "  regulative  "  parts  of  various 
food-stuffs.  Their  presence  (like  the  pre- 
sence of  the  secretion  from  bodily  glands, 
such  as  the  thyroid  and  the  pituitary)  re- 
tains the  body  in  balance  ;  their  absence 
leads  to  a  gradual  break-down,  a  collapse, 
finally  death  itself.  It  is  strange,  but  thus 
Nature  has  ordained. 

Let  us  look  back  through  history.  As  long 
ago  as  1500  B.C.  the  Egyptians  realised  that 
there  was  some  connection  between  this 
type  of  blindness  and  proper  food.  A  papy- 
rus of  that  date  recommends  the  eating  of 
liver  to  all  who  suffer  from  an  unpleasant 
affliction  called  "  night  blindness."  The 
curious  thing  is  that  they  were  perfectly 
right.  The  liver  contains  precisely  the 
vitamin  needed — vitamin  A. 

The  vitamin  is  further  found  in  fair  quan- 
tities in  the  following  foods  :  milk,  butter, 
eggs,  fat,  fish,  green  vegetables,  carrots,  toma- 
toes and  a  few  more.  This  sounds  a  reason- 
ably long  list.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that 
many  peoples  have  been  found  regularly 
trying  to  live  on  a  diet  deficient  in  these  and 
similar  foods :  in  most  cases  they  suffer 
as  a  consequence  ;  and  in  certain  regions  and 
under  certain  circumstances  the  eyes  are  the 
parts  chiefly  affected. 

So  it  was  found,  for  example,  recently  in 
Labrador,  where  undoubtedly  a  number  of 
the  folk  were  going  short  for  parts  of  the 
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year.  Their  eyes  were  seriously  disturbed. 
With  the  approach  of  night  or  in  dark  rooms 
they  could  not  properly  distinguish  their  sur- 
roundings. Yet  supplies  of  the  needed  food 
cleared  things  up  in  a  remarkably  short 
space  of  time. 

Another  doctor  reports  that  he  has  seen 
many  cases  in  Brazil  ;  and  here  the  patients 
suffered  not  merely  from  this  depressing 
"  blindness  "  but  also  from  general  weakness 
and  ill  health  and  liability  to  infection. 

To  return  again  to  history,  but  closer  to 
our  own  time,  the  disease  was  known  in 
countries  as  far  apart  as  China,  South 
America,  India  ;  and  in  most  of  them  from 
primitive  days  there  has  existed  a  certain 
idea  that  it  was  food  that  the  sufferer  needed, 
especially  liver.  In  Russia  during  the  old 
days  doctors  reported  that  the  disease 
developed  chiefly  among  the  peasants 
during  the  Lenten  fasts — a  warning  to  us  not 
to  let  religious  custom  interfere  with  human 
welfare  and  health.  In  London  near  the 
end  of  last  century  a  well-known  doctor 
found  about  120  cases  of  some  degree 
of  the  "  blindness  "  among  6,000  poor 
children.  That  it  is  still  occasionally  noticed 
by  doctors  in  England  suggests  to  us  that  we 
must  not  abate  our  efforts  to  see  that  every 
person  in  our  own  country  is  properly  and 
fully  fed. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the 
history  of  the  disease  was  that  covered  by 
the  Great  War.  Here,  most  sad  to  relate, 
the  "  blindness  "  appeared  not  only  among 
peasants  in  Serbia  and  our  own  Indian  troops 
in  Mesopotamia,  but  widely  among  small 
children  in  Germany  and  Austria.  Even 
Denmark,  a  neutral  country,  did  not  escape. 
Denmark  during  the  first  two  or  three  years 
of  the  war  was  exporting  vast  stores  of  butter 
to  Germany.  This  meant  that  in  fact  the 
Danish  children  of  the  working  and  peasant 
class  went  short  of  butter.  And  it  seems 
that  it  was  precisely  on  certain  supplies  of 
milk  and  butter  that  the  Danish  children 
were  relying  for  their  protective  vitamins. 

Anyway,  an  alarming  disease  of  the  eyes 
began  to  attack  the  children  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  authorities  grasped  what  was  wrong 
and  forbade  the  export  of  butter  that  matters 
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improved.  No  one  who  reads  this  incident 
of  the  Danish  children  can  fail  to  ponder 
how  tragic  and  disgraceful  a  thing  is  war  ; 
it  can  easily  produce  quite  unforeseeable 
and  disastrous  upsets  in  our  whole  food 
system  ;  and,  quite  apart  from  bombs  and 
poison  gas,  the  effect  on  the  innocent  may 
be  of  a  nature  we  cannot  contemplate 
calmly. 

Neither  can  we  be  quite  comfortable  when 
we  are  told  by  one  medical  authority  that 
this  deficiency  of  proper  food  is  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  preventable  blindness  in 
India.  Uganda,  China  and  Japan  also 
report   their  victims — and  by  no  means  few. 

It  would  appear  that  the  vitamin  is 
secreted  in  the  human  body  partly  through 
the  tear  ducts.  This  means  that  lack  of 
the  secretion  will  affect  the  front  of  the 
eyes.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  such  troubles 
as  conjunctivitis,  the  inflammation  of  the 
outer  covering  of  the  eyes,  arise  in  part  from 
lack  of  vitamin  in  this  eye  secretion.  At 
least,  curious  experiments  are  now  afoot  to 
test  the  efficacy  of  applying  an  "  eye-wash  " 
prepared  from  a  concentrated  form  of  the 
vitamin  in  cases  of  conjunctivitis  and 
similar  complaints.  It  would  seem  likely 
that  some  people,  who  do  not  in  any  sense 
go  short  of  varied  food,  have  a  peculiar  need 
for  this  vitamin  or  are  not  properly  assimila- 
ting it  into  their  organs.  In  such  cases  we 
may  discover  that  it  is  necessary  to  supply  it 
in  special  ways.  But,  as  I  say,  these  ex- 
periments are  only  now  being  studied,  and 
it  is  too  early  to  do  more  than  note  the  fact 
of  them. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

To  the  Editor. 

The     Work     of    the     Deaf-Blind     for     Un- 
imaginative Children. 

Sir, — As  a  new  reader  of  The  New 
Beacon  may  I  say  how  much  interest  I 
have  found  in  its  pages.  The  recent  issues 
I  have  seen,  like  those  of  The  Braille  Rainbow, 
fairly  bristle  with  proof  of  the  existence  and 
power  in  our  fellow  human  beings  of  an  in- 
dwelling spirit  with  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to 
hear  that  can  not  only  triumph  over  physi- 
cal blindness  and  deafness  but  bring  in- 
valuable treasures  to  the  eternally  building 
commonwealth  of  human  thought. 


The  late  Margaret  McMillan,  founder  of 
the  Open  Air  Nursery  School  Movement, 
taught  her  students  that  they  could  not  be- 
gin too  early  to  teach  children  that  they 
were  "  not  their  bodies  "  but  eternal  spirits 
indwelling  within  them,  able  to  take  control 
of  what  St.  Francis  called  "Brother  Ass," 
and  to  help  in  the  new  building  of  the  world 
about  them. 

To  help  in  this  work  among  unimagina- 
tive although  physically  healthy  children 
and  to  quicken  their  sympathy,  will  you 
allow  me  to  set  on  record  how  invaluable 
I  have  found  the  life  story  and  work  of  the 
blind  and  deaf  teacher  friend  of  children, 
Frieda  Le  Pla  ?  Helen  Keller's  work  has  been 
chiefly  among  the  grown-up  folk.  Frieda  Le 
Pla  writes  specially  for  the  little  ones. 

To  gather  a  group  of  them  round,  to  per- 
suade them  to  shut  their  eyes  and  close  their 
ears  and  feel  the  darkness  and  silence  that 
falls  upon  them,  and  then  to  invite  them  to 
listen  to  one  of  the  kind,  merry,  warmly 
coloured  stories  that  Miss  Le  Pla  has  woven 
for  them  in  her  latest  little  volume  of  fairy 
stories:  "A  Quest  and  a  Mystery"* — all 
coming  out  of  the  soundless  and  dark  prison 
house  of  her  body — that  is  to  stir  their  imagi- 
nation and  enrich  their  inner  life.  I  write 
both  as  a  grandmother  and  an  old  teacher  of 
what  I  have  experienced. 

I  fear  this  is  an  irregular  use  of  your  corre- 
spondence column,  but  Christmas  is  corning  ; 
and  to  all  your  blind  as  well  as  your  blind 
and  deaf  contributors  I  would  like  to  send 
my  warm  gratitude  as  well  as  best  wishes. 
Their  brave  spirit  in  this  mechanistic  age 
bears  a  witness  all  its  own  to  those  of  us  who 
want  to  be  able  to  cry  with  Walt  Whitman 
"  I  know  that  I  am  deathless  !  " 
Yours,  etc., 
Katherine  Bruce  Glasier. 

Earby  by  Colne,  Lanes. 

(*This  little  book  was  recently  reviewed  in  The  New 
Beacon.  Copies  can  be  obtained  at  is.  gd.,  post  free, 
from  Miss  Frieda  Le  Pla,  St.  Enda's,  Baring  Road, 
Beaconsficld,  Bucks. — Editor.) 


Mr  C.  R.  Kerwood. 

In  announcing  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
C.  R.  Kerwood  as  Head  of  the  Department  for 
the  Blind,  Ministry  of  Health,  in  last  month's 
issue  of  The  New  Beacon,  we  regret  that 
Mr.  Kerwood's  name  was  spelt  incorrectly. 
It  should  be  as  above.  .':;.':       _ 
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Frederick  Delius. 

The  reader  who  perseveres  with  this 
discursive  book,  "  Memoirs  of  my  Brother," 
by  Clare  Delius  ;  Ivor  Nicholson  &  Watson, 
15s.,  will  lay  it  aside  with  a  sense  of  repletion 
somewhat  similar  to  that  experienced  by 
Dr.  Johnson  when  he  sat  back  from  the 
"  fine,  confused  feeding  "  of  a  haggis. 

Miss  Delius,  in  fact,  is  a  thought  too  lavish 
in  mixing  her  ingredients.  By  omitting  a 
good  deal  that  some  may  find  rather  trivial 
and  irrelevant,  the  meal  would  have  been 
less  substantial  perhaps,  but  better  calculated 
to  appeal  to  discriminating  palates.  Un- 
fortunately, too,  what  should  have  been  the 
chief  course  has  been  relegated  to  an  incon- 
spicuous place  on  the  side-table.  Although 
herself  a  singer,  the  author  modestly  dis- 
claims any  attempt  to  estimate  her  brother's 
music.  "  When  I  talk  of  him  as  a  '  great 
composer,'  or  when  I  refer  to  his  '  genius,' 
I  am  writing  as  a  sister  who  loved  him,  and 
not  as  a  music  expert." 

Yet,  if  her  attitude  to  her  subject  is 
frankly — and,  indeed,  inevitably — an  un- 
critical one,  she  has  retrieved  from  a  well- 
stocked  memory  scenes  and  episodes  which 
no  student  of  the  forces  which  shaped  Delius's 
character  and  coloured  his  compositions  can 
afford  to  miss.  From  these  pages  emerges  a 
figure  very  different  from  the  ascetic  dreamer 
imagined  by  those  who  knew  him  only 
through  his  music.  A  man  of  varied  interests 
and  dauntless  courage,  towards  his  art  he 
displayed  a  selfless  devotion  that  was  to 
triumph  over  obstacles  that  might  well  have 
seemed  insuperable.  Of  reclame  he  had  a 
hatred  that  was  the  despair  of  would-be 
interviewers.  Such  meagre  information  as 
he  vouchsafed  was  usually  wildly  inaccurate, 
as,  for  example,  when,  with  an  impish  delight 
in  shocking  his  straitlaced  family,  he 
solemnly  assured  a  persistent  reporter  in 
search  of  a  news  story  "  that  he  was 
"  born  of  poor  but  honest  parents." 

Miss  Delius  is  at  her  best  in  her  description 
of  the  early  years  in  Bradford,  a  picture  of  a 
grim  Victorian  household  so  vividly  drawn 
that  it  almost  out-Barretts  Wimpole  Street. 
Not  only  did  Delius  pere  refuse  to  admit  the 


possibility  of  a  musical  career,  but  to  the 
end  of  his  eighty  years  he  appears  never  to 
have  heard  a  note  of  his  famous  son's  music. 
So  inexorably  indeed  did  the  head  of  Delius 
&  Co.,  wool  and  noil  merchants  of  Bradford, 
hold  to  his  conviction  that  music  was  no 
career  for  a  gentleman,  that  a  casual,  "  I 
see  Fritz  has  given  a  concert,"  was  his  sole 
breakfast-table  comment  on  the  morrow  of 
the  now  historic  occasion  at  the  old  St. 
James's  Hall,  when  Delius  was  for  the  first 
time  recognised  by  the  few  as  one  of  the 
most  gifted  composers  of  the  day.  That  was 
in  1899,  and  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  a 
prodigious  programme,  lasting  from  8  till 
nearly  midnight,  included  the  second  act  of 
the  opera  "  Koanga,"  one  of  the  outstanding 
events  at  Covent  Garden  this  year.  An 
idiom  so  new  puzzled  public  and  performers 
alike,  one  singer,  we  are  told,  only  surviving 
rehearsals  by  holding  his  fingers  to  his  ears. 

From  the  commercial  environment  so 
mercilessly  depicted  in  these  admirable 
chapters,  Delius  eventually  escaped  through 
the  influence  exercised  upon  his  father  by 
Edward  Grieg,  whom  he  had  met  during  a 
visit  to  Norway  as  a  traveller  in  noil  and 
wool.  The  momentous  decision  was  made 
at  a  dinner,  with  Grieg  as  host,  at  the  Hotel 
Metropole  in  London.  "  My  father,  who 
had  never  believed  in  the  possibility  of  Fred 
being  a  musical  genius,  listened  amazed.  If 
anybody  else  had  given  such  an  opinion, 
he  would  have  pooh-poohed  it  as  either 
ridiculous  or  interested."  Thus  did  the 
world  gain  a  genius. 

Experience  as  an  orange  grower  in  Florida 
had  already  planted  the  seed  which  was  to 
blossom  into  the  "Appalachia  "  variations, 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  all  the  musical  land- 
scapes. In  Paris  Delius  was  to  find  fresh 
friendships  and  inspiration.  To  his  intimacy 
with  the  impressionist  painter,  Gauguin,  it 
may  not  be  too  far-fetched  to  trace  his 
masterly  use  of  the  more  subtle  colours  of  the 
orchestral  palette  in  compositions  which  were 
to  convince  the  most  sceptical  that  here  was 
the  inevitable  development  of  the  revolt 
from  classical  tradition.  Here,  too,  he  was 
to  meet  in  another  painter,  Jelka  Rosen, 
his  future  wife.  So  began  a  comradeship 
ending  only  with  his  death,  on  June  10th, 
last  year. 

Although  a  critical  examination  of  Delius's 
music,  or  information  concerning  his  methods 
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of  work,  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  book, 
the  author  excels  in  sketching  with  abundant 
detail  the  background  to  the  most  productive 
period  at  Grez-sur-Loing,  Of  these  long 
and  fruitful  years  our  knowledge  is  already 
fairly  complete.  The  best  that  Delius  had 
to  give  was  produced  before — courageous  to 
the  end — he  made  that  last  journey  to 
Queen's  Hall,  to  hear  again  a  festival  of  his 
music,  conducted  this  time  by  his  lifelong 
friend  and  supporter,  Sir  Thomas  Beecham. 
Full  recognition  had  come  to  him  late,  but 
now  the  wheel  had  swung  full  circle.  Blind 
and  an  invalid,  he  was  acclaimed  with  an 
almost  hysterical  fervour  by  an  audience 
"  intoxicated  with  emotion.  .  .  .  Outside  in 
the  street  traffic  was  brought  to  a  standstill 
by  the  crowd,  and  a  posse  of  police  had  to 
fling  themselves  between  Fred  and  his 
admirers."  For  Delius  the  festival  had  been 
"  the  time  of  my  life."  Only  afterwards, 
perhaps,  in  the  peaceful  surroundings  of  his 
beloved  Grez,  may  he  have  mused  upon  the 
irony  of  the  fact  that,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight,  he  who  so  despised  fuss  and  advertise- 
ment had  become,  in  spite  of  himself,  a 
front  page  "  news  story."  C.  D.  G. 

Blind  University  Graduates. 

This  useful  bulletin  ("  N.I.B.  Bulletins, 
No.  9  :  Blind  University  Graduates "  : 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  6d.  post 
free)  makes  generally  available  the  results 
of  the  important  enquiry  recently  carried 
out  by  the  National  Institute  into  the  careers 
of  blind  university  graduates.  Attention  is 
particularly  concentrated  upon  those  blind 
men  and  women  who  have  taken  degrees  at 
British  universities  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  who,  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained, 
number  145.  The  latter  part  of  the  Bulletin 
sets  out  in  detail  the  relevant  particulars 
regarding  these  graduates — their  schools, 
universities,  degrees  and  honours,  and  after- 
careers.  Considering  the  difficulties  of  col- 
lection, this  table  is  remarkably  complete 
and  detailed.  Most  readers,  however,  will 
no  doubt  be  more  interested  in  the  earlier 
sections  which  summarise  the  evidence  upon 
the  two  most  important  questions,  academic 
achievements  and  after-careers. 

As  regards  the  former,  analysis  is  simplified 
by  restricting  it  to  the  52  men  and  women 
who  took  Oxford  Honours  degrees  in  English, 
History,  Jurisprudence  or  Theology.     It  is 


shown  that  of  these  17  per  cent,  were  placed 
in  the  first  class,  56  per  cent,  in  the  second 
class,  19  per  cent,  in  the  third  class  and  8 
per  cent,  in  the  fourth  class  ;  the  correspond- 
ing percentages  for  all  candidates  being 
approximately  8,  37,  42  and  13.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  blind  candi- 
dates in  the  top  two  classes  has  been  much 
above  the  average.  This  gives  ample  justi- 
fication for  the  conclusion  that  "  those 
who  have  selected  blind  candidates  for 
university  education  in  the  past  fifty  years 
have  on  the  whole  acted  with  admirable 
discretion  and  justified  their  choice  so  far 
as  academic  achievement  is  concerned." 

There  follows  a  balanced  discussion  of 
the  handicaps  under  which  blind  students 
labour  and  the  special  aids  which  have 
enabled  them  to  surmount  these  obstacles 
with  such  remarkable  success.  In  connection 
with  the  provision  of  Braille  books,  however, 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  Oxford  Library, 
which  was  largely  organised  by  the  late  Mr. 
W.  H.  Dixson  with  the  help  of  a  band  of 
voluntary  writers.  Until  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  ago,  this  collection  (now  in- 
corporated in  the  National  Library)  was  by 
far  the  most  important  source  of  Braille 
books  useful  for  university  students. 

We  then  come  to  the  most  important 
question  of  after-careers.  The  information 
given  will  be  very  encouraging  to  those 
responsible  for  the  education  and  placement 
of  the  blind.  Of  the  145  graduates  11  are 
shown  to  be  undergoing  further  training, 
while  8  died  shortly  after  graduating,  leaving 
126  actually  available  for  employment.  Out 
of  this  number  no  less  than  92 — well  over 
70  per  cent.  —  have  become  clergymen, 
teachers,  lecturers,  solicitors,  barristers  or 
musicians.  Only  one  of  the  remainder  is 
shown  as  definitely  unoccupied,  information 
is  lacking  regarding  12,  while  the  others  have 
entered  a  variety  of  occupations.  It  is  thus 
made  abundantly  clear  that,  given  the 
opportunity,  an  appreciable  number  of  blind 
men  and  women  can  make  their  way  in  the 
learned  professions.  There  is  a  widespread 
belief  that  higher  education  for  the  blind 
offers  poor  vocational  prospects  and  that 
only  the  idle  rich  should  be  allowed  to  desert 
the  beaten  track  that  leads  through  training 
centre  to  workshop.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  Bulletin  will  help  to  spread  a  more 
enlightened  view  of  the  matter.     E.  G.  D. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Concert  Programme  by  Blind  Mattress-maker. 

— The  entire  programme  of  a  concert  at 
Willington  Conservative  Club  was  given  by  a 
blind  artist,  Mr.  Jim  Nelson,  of  Sunderland, 
and  comprised  vocal  and  concertina  solos.  Mr. 
Nelson,  whose  blindness  has  existed  since 
childhood,  has  won  many  trophies  for  singing. 
He  is  a  mattress-maker  by  trade. 

Blind  Rider's  Jumps. — The  American  Senator 
Thomas  D.  Schall,  a  Republican  from  Minnesota, 
has  been  unable  to  see  for  many  years,  but  has 
taken  up  riding,  and  is  now  able  to  guide  his 
mount  over  a  five-barred  gate  with  perfect  ease. 
He  has  arranged  a  system  of  bells  on  his  practice 
jumping  course  which  warn  him  when  he  is 
approaching  an  obstacle.  His  horse,  Kismet, 
has  won  many  prizes  in  the  show  ring. 

Mr.  Schall  is  also  a  crack  shot  with  a  revolver. 
He  shoots  by  sound.  When  he  takes  a  shot  at 
a  target  his  son  first  taps  it  with  a  pole,  and  the 
Senator  can  judge  the  direction  of  his  shot  by 
the  sound. 

Blind  Canadian  Pianist  in  Berlin. — Miss  Mary 
Munn,  the  blind  Canadian  pianist,  gave  a  concert 
in  Berlin  on  22nd  November,  when  her  masterly 
playing  of  Bach  was  heartily  applauded. 

Britain's  Only  Blind  Barman. — Probably  the 
only  blind  barman  in  England  is  working  in 
the  Bay  Horse,  Winteringham,  near  Scunthorpe. 

When,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  wife  of  the  land- 
lord, Mr.  Arthur  Smith,  had  a  fall  and  broke  her 
leg,  her  husband  found  that  there  was  no  one 
who  could  relieve  him  except  blind  Bob  Bell. 
He  called  Bob  in,  explained  the  position  of 
various  articles  and  the  pumps  to  him,  and  left 
him  to  carry  on,  while  Mr.  Smith  left  for  hospital 
with  his  injured  wife. 

On  his  return  he  found  the  inn  full  of  people, 
and  "  Blind  Bob  "  meticulously  attending  to 
their  wants.  Most  had  stayed  out  of  curiosity, 
waiting  for  Bob  to  make  a  mistake,  but  he  never 
did.  He  had  served  pints,  glasses,  bottles, 
cigarettes,  matches,  and  carried  out  the  normal 
hotel  trade  without  making  a  mistake,  even  in 
change,  but  he  had  some  difficulty  in  serving 
spirits. 

Now  when  Mr.  Smith  has  to  leave  the  hotel 
on  urgent  business  Bob  takes  charge  of  the  bar. 

Blind  Actors. — High  praise  for  the  perform- 
ance of  a  blind  actor  was  given  by  the  adjudicator 
at  Kidwelly  Drama  Festival  last  month,  when 
Blaengarw  Dramatic  Society  performed  "  John 
Ferguson  "  (St.  John  Ervine).  Mr.  B.  P. 
Griffiths,  a  blind  member  of  the  company,  as- 


"  Clutie  "  John,  a  beggar,  proved  an  actor  of 
outstanding  ability,  and  Miss  Mary  Hughes 
(Swansea),  in  her  adjudication,  described  his 
performance  throughout  as  having  been  "  mar- 
vellous." She  ranked  him  as  the  best  actor 
of  the  week. 

Dramatic  critics  were  "  amazed  "  at  the 
performance  of  blind  actors  in  a  dramatic 
performance  at  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  which  took  place  in  Vancouver 
last   month. 

The  "  leading  man,"  Lester  Hodgins,  had 
learned  his  part  by  Braille,  and,  playing  the 
part  of  a  crook,  took  up  his  cues  with  all  the 
assurance  of  an  old  trouper.  Miss  Rose  Payne, 
who  played  the  other  leading  part  of  the  crook's 
servant-girl  accomplice,  played  as  though  she 
had  the  full  facility  of  sight.  Two  other  blind 
members  of  the  cast  were  equally  good,  and  all 
displayed  a  sense  of  the  theatre  as  fully  as  the 
one  sighted  actor  in  the  play. 

The  play  had  a  happy  ending  in  real  life. 
Rose  Payne  and  Lester  Hodgins  fell  in  love 
during  the  rehearsals,  and  are  now  engaged  to 
be  married. 

At  the  Manchester  Mid-day  Concerts. — At 
the  Manchester  Tuesday  Mid-day  Concert  on 
19th  November,  Ernest  Whitfield,  the  blind 
violinist,  shared  a  programme  of  piano  and  violin 
sonatas  with  Charles  Lynch.  These  concerts 
are  directed  by  Edward  Isaacs,  the  blind  pianist, 
who  every  night  for  one  week  in  November 
played  the  Beethoven  sonatas  in  the  broadcast 
series  "  Foundations  of  Music." 

Blind  DeaJ-Mute  Passes  Examination. — Louis 
Isaac  Geller,  aged  forty-nine,  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind,  has  passed  his  examination  for  United 
States  citizenship  before  Federal  Judge  Mos- 
cowitz  in  Brooklyn.  Mrs.  Bella  Blumenthal,  a 
friend  who  taught  him  to  "  talk  "  by  pressure  of 
the  fingers,  served  as  interpreter. 

Dance  Band  Music  in  New  Zealand. — Last 
year  the  Dance  Band  of  the  New  Zealand 
Institute  for  the  Blind  filled  127  engagements. 
Here  are  two  tributes,  the  first  fromTaumarunui, 
190  miles  from  the  Institute,  and  the  second 
from  Te  Awamutu,  100  miles  from  the  Institute  : 

"  I  am  directed  by  my  Committee  to  express  their 
appreciation  of  the  wonderful  playing  by  your  Dance 
Band  on  the  occasion  of  our  Annual  Ball.  In  all 
directions  pleasure  was  expressed  at  the  very  fine 
rendering  of  Dance  Music  by  the  members  and  we  feel 
sure  that  many  more  engagements  in  the  district  will 
result  after  their  performance  on  Wednesday. 

"  It  will  interest  you  to  know  that  the  attendance 
was  the  largest  ever  held  at  any  function  of  a  similar 
nature  at  Taumarunui,  over  600  people  being  present. 
The  M.C.,  Mr.  N.  Todd,  who  for  a  considerable  number 
of  years  has  had  charge  of  the  floor  at  all  big  dances  in 
Taumarunui,  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  Band  was 
the  finest  he  had  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  and 
some  very  prominent  combinations  have  been  here  at 
various  times, 
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"  I  trust  that  the  stay  of  the  members  with  us  was 
pleasant  one. 

"  The  people  who  were  at  the  Ball,  both  visitors  and 
local,  regard  it  as  the  best  music  played  at  any  Ball 
in  the  Waikato  this  season." 

Blind  Winners  at  Whist  Drives. — Mr.  Thomas 
Forster,  a  well-known  blind  tradesman,  of 
Cowshill,  was  awarded  the  highest  place  at  the 
whist  drives  held  at  Cowshill  during  the  week- 
end for  Newcastle  Infirmary.  His  prize  was  a 
live  pig.  He  also  won  a  sheep  but  handed  it 
back  for  the  Infirmary. 

Robert  Dixon,  who  has  been  blind  for  30 
years,  won  the  first  prize  at  a  public  whist  drive 
at  Wallasey  at  which  100  players  competed. 

He  plays  whist  repeatedly  and  has  already 
won  four  prizes  during  the  present  whist-drive 
season.  Mr.  Dixon  expressed  surprise  when  it 
was  suggested  to  him  that  taking  part  in  a 
whist  drive  must  be  a  difficult  matter  for  a  blind 
man. 

"  Far  from  it,"  he  said.  "A  blind  man  lives 
by  the  sense  of  touch  and  by  his  memory. 
The  highly-developed  memory  of  a  blind  man 
becomes  of  real  value  in  card-playing  and  gives 
him  an  advantage  over  those  whose  sight  may 
lead  their  minds  to  be  a  trifle  lazy.  The  blind 
man  must  remember  the  cards  that  are  played 
or  else  he  is  completely  lost.  It  is  readily 
realised,  then,  that  at  a  whist  drive  a  blind 
man's  handicap  becomes  an  actual  asset  to  him." 

Champion  Canary  Breeder.  —  Wakefield's 
champion  canary  breeder  is  a  blind  man,  Mr. 
Arthur  E.  Sabey,  of  Lupset. 

Mr.  Sabey  told  a  representative  of  the 
Yorkshire  Observer  that  he  purchased  his  first 
canary  in  1896  at  Malta,  where  he  was  serving 
in  the  Mediterranean  Fleet.  For  the  past  18 
years  he  has  carried  out  canary  breeding  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  especially  since  the  closing 
of  the  men's  section  of  the  Wakefield  Work- 
shop for  the  Blind  four  years  ago,  which  left 
him  with  no  employment.  "  I  have  won  many 
first  and  second  prizes  at  various  shows,"  he  said, 
and  although  I  am  unable  to  pick  the  birds 
myself  I  have  many  friends  in  the  Wakefield 
Cage  Bird  Society,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
who  help  me  by  picking  out  the  likely  birds  to 
exhibit." 

Mr.  Sabey  specialises  in  Border  and  Yorkshire 
canaries,  and  his  garden  aviary  is  crowded  with 
young  and  old  birds  of  many  breeds. 

Bridgend  Music  Successes.— The  following 
successes  at  the  Bridgend  School  for  the  Blind 
are  announced : — 

Associated  Board  Pianoforte  Exam. 

Grade  5.     David  W.  P.  Jones — distinction. 

Grade  2.     E.G.  Crook — distinction  ; 
B.  True — honours. 

Grade  1.     H.  M.  Pugh — honours. 
A  ssociated  Board  Elocution  Exam. 

Melville  Smith — Honours. 


THE   BLIND    PERSONS' 
CHARTER. 

UNDER     this      title,     the     Labour 
Party    has    issued    a    pamphlet 
(price  id.)  from  their  headquarters 
at  Transport  House,  Smith  Square, 
S.W.I.      It    embodies   their   policy   relating 
to    the   blind,    and   was    adopted    at    their 
Annual  Conference  in  1934. 

The  pamphlet  sets  out  very  fairly  and 
accurately  the  present  position  with  regard 
to  blind  welfare,  and  the  recommendations 
it  makes  for  the  future  are  marked  by 
moderation  and  good  sense.  Briefly  sum- 
marised, they  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  the  welfare  of  the  blind  should  be 
a  public  service,  the  local  authorities  assum- 
ing direct  responsibility,  instead  of  delegating 
their  primary  functions  to  voluntary  societies. 

2.  That  a  reorganisation  of  the  service  on 
a  regional  basis  should  be  made,  on  the 
grounds  of  greater  efficiency  and  economy. 

3.  That  all  assistance  to  the  blind  and  to 
their  dependants  should  be  provided  without 
recourse  to  the  Poor  Law. 

4.  That  special  care  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  every  child  suffering  from  defective 
vision  has  early  and  adequate  medical 
treatment. 

5.  That  the  home  teaching  service  should 
receive  special  attention,  and  that  blind 
home  teachers  should  be  appointed  whenever 
possible. 

6.  That  vocational  training  should  be 
available  for  all  likely  to  benefit  thereby. 

7.  That  continual  research  should  be 
carried  on  to  discover  possible  new  profes- 
sional and  industrial  occupations  for  the 
blind,  and  that  public  authorities  should  be 
encouraged  to  offer  employment  to  properly 
qualified  blind  persons. 

8.  That  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
bring  workshops  for  the  blind  up  to  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency,  especially  with  regard 
to  management  and  marketing,  and  that 
piecework  rates  should  be  abolished. 

9.  That  no  one  should  be  relegated  to  the 
category  of  "  unemployables  "  without  care- 
ful consideration  of  his  potentialities.  Those 
who,  after  such  consideration,  form  this 
large  class  should  be  relieved  from  financial 
anxiety,  and  enabled  to  live  as  full  and 
interesting  a  life  as  possible. 
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10.  That  more  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  important  question  of  prevention  of 
blindness,  and  the  Public  Health  Act  of 
1925  should  be  more  generally  utilised  by 
local  authorities  in  the  interests  of  prevention. 

The  Report  does  not  plead  for  immediate 
drastic  changes  so  far  as  the  blind  are 
concerned,  but  urges  that  the  example  set 
by  enlightened  authorities  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act, 
"  both  in  the  letter  and  the  spirit,"  shall  be 
universally  followed,  and,  for  the  future, 
submits  that  the  provisions  of  the  1920  Act 
should  be  made  compulsory  on  local  author- 
ities, and  an  Exchequer  grant  in  aid  of  75 
per  cent,  be  given. 

'  The  object  of  our  policy,"  says  the 
pamphlet  in  conclusion,  "is  to  enable  the 
blind  to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  to  be 
independent,  to  be  citizens  as  their  sighted 
colleagues  are  citizens." 

A  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the  designer  of 
the  striking  cover  of  the  pamphlet,  which 
shows  against  a  black  background  a  hand 
grasping  a  white  stick.  It  is  simple,  but 
curiously  effective. 

REVIEWS 
REPORTS 

Home. 
Croydon  Voluntary  Association  for  the  Blind, 

This  Association  has,  ever  since  its  foun- 
dation, been  one  of  the  most  active  in  the 
interests  of  the  blind,  and  specially  alive  to 
the  necessity  of  giving  those  in  its  care  not 
merely  financial  security  but  full  and  happy 
lives.  The  Report  for  1934-35  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Committee  cares  for  the  "  350  persons  whose 
ages  vary  from  3  to  95  years  "  who  comprise 
the  Association's  Register.  The  Corpora- 
tion's grant  brings  the  income  of  the  unem- 
ployable blind  to  25s.  weekly,  and  is  paid  to 
188  persons,  including  blind  mendicants. 
'  To  get  the  blind  off  the  streets  "  is  the 
ideal  of  every  society,  and  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  how  far  Croydon  has 
succeeded.  Among  the  varied  social  activities 
undertaken  by  the  Association  have  been 
weekly  concerts,  fortnightly  dances  (where 
one  professional  band  has  most  generously 


given  its  services  throughout  the  year)  and 
the  distribution  of  over  6,000  tickets  for 
theatres  and  cinemas.  Three  hundred  and 
twenty-six  Christmas  hampers  were  given 
away,  and  "  scores  of  letters  were  received 
testifying  to  the  satisfaction  and  thankful- 
ness of  our  people  for  these."  Copies  of  the 
Report  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary 
at  Bedford  Hall,  Bedford  Park,  Croydon. 

Royal     Victoria     School     for     the     Blind, 
Newcastle. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1934-35  includes 
some  very  attractive  pictures  of  the  children 
and  an  interesting  leaflet  showing  pupils' 
successes  from  1932-35.  It  is  recorded  that 
the  new  Training  School  at  Benwell  Grange, 
built  at  a  cost  of  £3,000,  was  opened  in 
January,  1935,  and  now  holds  the  knitting 
and  other  machines,  releasing  rooms  at 
Benwell  Grange  for  domestic  and  residential 
purposes  and  enabling  the  girls  to  work 
under  healthier  conditions.  Above  the  new 
workrooms  is  a  much  needed  recreation  room, 
which  has  proved  an  unqualified  success. 
Commodious  new  workshops  have  also  been 
erected  within  a  short  distance  of  Benwell 
Dene. 

Newport     and    Monmouthshire    Blind    Aid 
Society. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Annual  Report  for 
1934-35  that  the  Workshop  has  enjoyed  a 
busy  period  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  but  that  unfortunately  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  was  not  so  good.  The  use  of  a 
new  travelling  motor-van  has  resulted  in  a 
considerable  increase  in  sales.  A  Rediffusion 
Wireless  Service,  which  is  thought  to  be 
more  suitable  for  the  blind,  has  been  in- 
troduced, and  is  reported  to  be  giving  great 
satisfaction. 

South  Shields  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

In  spite  of  the  great  depression  in  trade 
the  Annual  Report  for  1934-35  shows  that 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  sales,  although 
private  work  has  been  scarce  and  wholesale 
profits  low.  The  first  part  of  the  scheme 
of  extensions,  it  is  stated,  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  Social  Centre  and  Women's 
Workrooms  at  Wood  Terrace  were  opened 
in  October,  1934,  by  Lady  Readhead.  The 
Committee  hope  that  means  will  be  found 
for  providing  up-to-date  workshops  for  the 
male  workers  at  Wood  Terrace. 
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Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

In  the  Annual  Report  for  1934-35  the 
death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Sturge,  a  member  of 
Committee  for  34  years,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Priest, 
Assistant  Music  Master,  after  22  years' 
service,  is  recorded  with  regret,  as  is  also  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Piatt,  Head  Music 
Master,  after  over  60  years'  association  with 
the  Institution.  It  is  stated  that  the  pro- 
posed extension  in  the  Kindergarten  has 
been  reduced  to  provide  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  10  more  children,  that  the  Retail 
Shop  at  King's  Heath  has  not  justified  its 
continuance  and  is  to  be  closed,  and  that 
experiments  in  poultry-keeping  and  horti- 
culture on  a  small  scale  have  provided  full 
time  employment  for  five  men,  although  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  number  so  employed  can 
be  increased. 

Norwich  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1934-35  shows 
that  steady  progress  has  been  made  in  all 
sections,  particularly  in  the  Knitting  De- 
partment, and  that  the  increase  in  the  sale 
of  manufactured  goods  for  all  departments 
amounts  to  £1,056.  The  Brush  Department, 
started  a  year  ago,  is  doing  excellent  work, 
and  is  already  outgrowing  its  accommoda- 
tion, but  more  orders  are  needed  for  the 
Mat  and  Basket  Departments.  In  the  hope 
of  increasing  sales  a  retail  shop  has  been 
opened  in  Castle  Meadow.  During  the  last 
few  years  certain  capital  has  had  to  be 
realised  in  order  to  provide  for  improve- 
ments and  additions,  and  as  it  is  now 
necessary  that  the  main  section  of  the 
workshops  should  be  rebuilt  it  is  stated 
that  funds  are  urgently  needed. 

Hull  and  East  Riding  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1934-35  shows 
that  the  erection  of  a  new  Social  Hall  at  a 
cost  of  £3,429  has  enabled  the  social  side  of 
the  work  to  be  much  developed.  Popular 
fortnightly  dances  for  the  blind  were  held 
during  the  winter  months,  the  music  being 
provided  by  a  small  blind  orchestra,  which 
was  successful  in  obtaining  a  large  number 
of  other  engagements.  Rambles  were  ar- 
ranged during  the  summer  season.  The 
policy  of  concentrating  on  the  development 
of  a  retail  rather  than  relying  on  a  wholesale 
trade  has  proved  a  very  wise  one,  and  in 
two  years  sales  have  increased  by  £3,458, 


the  trade  loss  of  £858  being  £923  less  than 
for  the  previous  year.  The  "  Buy  from  the 
Blind"  Guild,  started  in  1932,  has  been 
a  great  success,  and  during  the  year  £5,298 
was  received  from  the  sale  of  vouchers  for 
the  purchase  of  blind-made  goods.  It  is 
reported  with  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Edwin 
Robinson,  J. P.,  has  joined  the  Board  of 
Management  and  been  elected  Chairman. 

Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society. 

In  the  Annual  Report  for  1934-35  reference 
is  made  to  the  celebration  of  the  Society's 
Centenary  in  the  summer  of  1934,  when  a 
large  gathering  of  the  blind  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  was  honoured  by  a  visit  from 
H.R.H.  Princess  Beatrice.  Reference  is 
also  made  to  the  new  Home  for  Blind  Men 
at  Dulwich,  photographs  of  which  show  it 
to  be  a  pleasant  house  with  a  pretty 
garden.  We  see  that  a  new  Class  has  been 
opened  in  St.  Matthew's,  Custom  House. 

West  of  England  Institution,  Exeter. 

The  95th  Annual  Report  for  1934-35 
records  a  number  of  examination  successes 
in  music,  the  winning  of  the  Western  Morning 
News  shield  in  the  Devon  Music  Com- 
petitions, lessons  in  dancing,  gymnastics, 
woodwork,  swimming  and  gardening,  besides 
the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum, 
and  quotes  an  admirable  report  received 
from  the  Assistant  Diocesan  Inspector,  as  a 
result  of  the  annual  examination  in  Religious 
Knowledge.  A  useful  leaflet  is  enclosed  with 
every  copy  of  the  Annual  Report,  giving  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  the  home  workers 
attached  to  the  Institution,  and  working  in 
Devon,  Dorset  and  Somerset. 

Imperial. 
Schools  for  the  Blind,  Palamcottah,  S.  India. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1934-35  records 
with  satisfaction  that  the  financial  position 
of  the  school  has  improved,  although  the 
difficulties  of  the  past  few  years  are  not  yet 
over.  In  the  industrial  department  all  the 
cotton  looms  have  been  kept  very  busy 
with  orders  for  cellular  material,  the  out- 
standing product  of  the  year.  Cane  work 
was  again  rather  a  drug  on  the  market. 
The  possibility  of  affiliation  with  the  Madras 
Association  for  the  Blind  has  been  raised  and 
given  general  approval,  but  it  is  unlikely 
that  anything  further  will  be  done  for  some 
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time  to  come.  A  delegation  from  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  London  visited 
the  School  in  January,  when  the  financial 
position  and  plans  for  the  future  were  dis- 
cussed. 

St.  Barnabas  School,  Cyprus. 

The  Report  for  1934  states  that  the  build- 
ing of  new  premises  for  the  school  is  shortly 
to  begin,  when  it  is  hoped  to  accommodate 
16  boys.  A  similar  block  for  girls  may,  it  is 
hoped,  be  added  later.  The  work  makes 
steady  progress,  though  it  is  certainly 
difficult,  and  children  who  are  admitted 
from  homes  where  they  have  previously  had 
little  or  no  training  need  all  the  patience, 
skill,  and  sympathy  that  understanding 
teachers  can  give.  The  efforts  of  the  staff 
are  ably  seconded  by  the  visits  of  voluntary 
workers,  who  come  regularly  to  the  school 
to  teach  games,  or  to  read  aloud  to  the  boys. 

ANNOUNOMENTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

The  following  new  Braille  and  Moon  publications 
are  announced  : — 

BRAILLE    MUSIC. 

The  prices  given  are  net  prices,  but  they  represent 
a  fraction  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of 
production  and  are  applicable  not  only  to  British 
but  to  foreign  customers. 

CHURCH—  5.    d. 

13.463  Thatcher,    R.    S.      Come,    ye    Faithful 

(Easter  Anthem)        .  .  . .  ..05 

ORGAN— 

13.464  Bach.     Trio  in  C  minor,  Vol.  9,  No.  9.  .      o     4 

13.465  Bach.    Trio  in  G,  Vol.  9,  No.  10  ..04 

13.466  Franck,   Cesar.      Five   Pieces   for   Har- 

monium .  .  .  .  .  .  ..07 

13.467  Hesse.     Introduction  and  Variations  in 

A  (from  Organ  Works,  Book  2)      .  .      05 
PIANO— 

13.468  Chopin.      Premier   Rondo   in   C   minor, 

Op.  1  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..09 

13.469  Debussy.     Bruyeres  (Preludes,  Book  2, 

No.  5) 04 

13.470  Liszt.      Eclogue    (Swiss    Year    of    Pil- 

grimage,   No.    7,    edited    by    Klind- 
worth)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

13.471  Sgambati.  Gavotte  in  A  fiat  minor  .  .  04 
DANCE— 

13.472  Kennedy,    J.,   and  Williams,    H.      Red 

Sails  in  the  Sunset,  Song  Fox-Trot.  .      o     4 

13.473  Parker,  D.,  and  Rainger,  R.     I  Wished 

on  the  Moon,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .      04 

13.474  Rolls,  J.,  and  Wallace,  R.     You  Can't 

do  that  there  'ere,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .      04 

13.475  Sigler,    Goodhart    and    Hoffman.      Car 

of  Dreams,  Song  Fox -Trot    .  .  ..04 

SONGS— 

13.476  Carpenter,  J.  A.  Don't  Ceare,  F  :  C — D1  o  4 
T3.477     Gibbs,    Armstrong.      Sledburn   Fair,    B 

flat  :  C— El 04 


SONG  BOOK—  s.    d. 

Twice  44  Sociable  Songs  (Collected  and 
Arranged  by  Geoffrey  Shaw)  : — 

13.478  Book  1,  Selected  Unison  Songs,  Duets, 

Three-Part  Rounds  and  Canons     .  .      26 

1 3.479  Book  2,  Selected  Two-,  Three-  and  Four- 

Part    Songs,     Rounds    and    Canons 
(Four-  and  Five-Part)  .  .  .  .      16 

13.480  Book  3,  Se'ected  Hymns  with  Descant* 

and  Carols        .  .  . .  . .  ..18 

TWO-PART  SONGS— 

13.481  Howell,    Dorothy.      The    Faiiy    Queen 

Went  Sailing  by  (Soprano  and  Con- 
tralto) .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

13.482  Thiman,  E.  H.    A  Shepherd  Kept  Sheep 

(Canon  for  Equal  Voices^      .  .  ..05 

THREE-PART  SONG— 

13.483  Gibbs,  Armstrong.     Balow  (S.S.A.),  O. 

&  V.  S.  .  .  ....  ..05 

FOUR-PART  SONGS— 

13.484  Gibbs,    Armstrong.      Tears    (S.A.T  B.), 

O.  &  S.  S 05 

13.485  Morley,    T.      April   is   in   my  Mistress' 

Face  (Madrigal  S.A.T. B.),  O.  &  S.  S.     o     5 

LETTERPRESS. 

13,462     N.I.B.  Bulletin  No.  9.    Blind  University 

Graduates        .  .  .  .  .  .        net     o     6 

BRAILLE    BOOKS. 
The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 

to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  residents 

in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

BIOGRAPHY—  Per    Vol. 

13,182     John    Wesley,     by     Bonamy    Dobree.    5.    d. 
S.E.B.       Large    size,     Interpointed, 
Cloth  Boards.     G.77  .  .  .-93 

FICTION— 

13,285-13,290  House  Under  the  Water,  The, 
by  Francis  Brett  Young.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.      6   Vols.      F.389      .  .  ..66 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE— WELSH— 

13,166  Bwthyn  Bach  Y  Bryn,  by  Brydan. 
S.E.B.  Uncontracted,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.     F.44.  .      4     6 

HISTORY— 

13,241-13,244  Short  History  of  Our  Times,  A 
(1886-1932),  by  J.  A.  Spender, 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Cloth  Boards.     4  Vols.     G.280        ..89 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

Almanack,    1936.      S.E.B.     Large  size, 

Interpointed,  Pamphlet.     E.  ..26 

Calendar,    1936.       (See    also    Religious 

and  Devotional — Scriptures)  .  .      06 

13,486,     Christmas    Annual,    1935,    The    N.I.B. 
S.E.B.       Intermediate     size,     Inter- 
pointed, Pamphlet.     E.36     .  .        net     o     6 
Diaries,  1936 — 

Large  size,  6|  in.  by  5  in.    Gent's,  net     o     2 
Small  size,  5  in.  by  4  in.  Lady's,     net     o  ij 

13,487  Knitted  Pram  Cover  and  Blanket. 
Knitted  Hot  Water  Bottle  Cover. 
Reprinted  from  "  Progress,"  Dec, 
l935-  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed,   Pamphlet.     E.2     .  .  ..03 

POETRY— 

13,272  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales, The,  by 
Geoffrey  Chaucer.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Cloth  Boards.     G.97..      9     9 

RELIGIOUS  AND  DEVOTIONAL— RELIGIOUS 
WORKS— 

13,154-13,156  Unknown  God,  The,  by  Alfred 
Noyes.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers.    3  Vols.  F. 194     6     6 
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Per   Vol. 
RELIGIOUS     AND     DEVOTIONAL  —  SCRIP-     s.   d. 
TURES— 

Scripture  Union  Portions,  1936.    S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 

E.8        09 

13,428  Text  Calendar  for  1936.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Loose  Leaves, 
Punched  and  Corded.     F.54  .  .      56 

SCIENCE  AND  ART— ARCHEOLOGY— 
13,117-13,118     Ur     of     the     Chaldees,     by     C. 
Leonard    Woolley.      S.E.B.      Large 
size,     Interpointed,     Paper    Covers. 

2  Vols.  F.107.  (Published  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Embossed  Scientific 
Books  Fund)    .  .  .  .  . .  ..56 

TRAVEL— 

13,052-13,054  Tschiffely's  Bide,  by  A.  F. 
Tschiffely.  S.E.B.  Intermediate 
size,     Interpointed,     Cloth     Boards. 

3  Vols.  G.302.  (Reprinted  from 
American  Plates.  For  sale  only  in 
the  British  Empire  at  9s.  gd.  per  set, 
no  discount.  The  complete  book 
only  will  be  sold) 

MOON    BOOKS. 

The  prices  quoted  are  net.    Those  charged  to  British 

customers,    libraries   and   other   organisations   for  the 

blind  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a  fraction 

of  the  actual  cost  of  production.  Per   Vol. 

3,757-71     Lord  Oakburn's  Daughters,  by  Mrs.    5.    d. 

Henry   Wood.      15    Vols.      (Limited 

Edition)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..56 

British  Customers       .  .  .  .  ..26 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE'S  STUDENTS'  LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 
BIOGRAPHY—  Vols. 

Wright,  Joseph,  Story  of.     By  E.  Wright         .  .        4 
CLASSICS— 

Cicero  :  Somnium  Scipionis  .  .  .  .  .  .        1 

ECONOMICS  AND  COMMERCE— 

Dicksee,  L.  R.,  and  Blain,  Sir  H.  E.     Office 

Organisation  and  Management  .  .  .  .        3 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

Miles,  Lady  D.    Country  of  the  Orinoco  .  .        3 

POETRY  AND  DRAMA— 

Newbolt,  Sir  H.  (Ed.  by).  An  English  Anthology     13 
THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGIONS— 

Oesterley,    W.    O.    E.,    and    Robinson,    T.    H. 
History  of  Israel  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .      18 

Temple,  W.     Nature,  Man  and  God        .  .  .  .      10 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
ADDITIONS. 

FICTION—  Vols. 

Ayres,  Ruby  M.     Brown  Sugar  . .           .  .  .  .  2 

Barclay,  Florence.    The  Wall  of  Partition  .  .  4 

Beeding,  F.     Death  in  Four  Letters       .  .  .  .  4 

Blaker,  Richard.     Night  Shift     . .           .  .  .  .  3 

Carlisle,  Camilla.     Silverthorne   .  .          .  .  .  .  4 

Castle,  Agnes  and  Egerton.     Wroth       .  .  .  .  5 

Douglas,  O.     Taken  by  the  Hand           .  .  .  .  5 

*Dumas,  A.     La  Dame  de  Monsoreau      .  .  .  .  7 

Dunning,  K.     The  Spring  Begins            .  .  .  .  4 

Fletcher,  J.  S.      Murder  in  the  Squire's  Pew  .  .  4 

Garvice,  C.     Love  in  a  Snare       .  .           .  .  .  .  3 

Gibbons,  Stella.     Bassett             . .          . .  .  .  4 

Kaye-Smith,  Sheila.     Gallybird  .  .           .  .  .  .  5 

Kennedy,  Milward.    A  Corpse  in  Cold  Storage  .  .  3 

Macpherson,  Ian.     Land  of  our  Fathers  .  .  5 

Phillpotts,  Eden.     Minions  of  the  Moon  . .  6 

Porlock,  Martin.     X  v.  Rex          .  .           .  .  .  .  4 

Silberrad,  P.     The  Last  Page  of  the  Book  . .  4 

Spring,  H.     Shabby  Tiger             . .           .  .  .  .  5 

Streatfeild,  Noel.     Shepherdess  of  Sheep  .  .  4 

Swan,  Annie,  S.     The  Magic  of  Love     . .  . .  4 


Vols. 

Swan,  Annie,  S.     The  Shore  Beyond      . .           .  .  4 

Vachell,  H.  A.     The  Disappearance  of  Martha 

Penny       . .          .  .          . .          . .          . .          . .  5 

Willoughby,  Cecilia.     Mellory's  Yard     .  .           .  .  6 

Woden,  G.     Our  Peter      . .           .  .           .  .           .  .  5 

Woden,  G.     Upside-Turvydown              .  .           .  .  4 

Woodthorpe,  R.  C.    A  Dagger  in  Fleet  Street  .  .  4 

Wren,  P.  C.     Action  and  Passion            .  .           .  .  8 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

Aeschylus.     Prometheus    Bound  :      A    Play. 

Translater — Gilbert  Murray      .  .  .  .  .  .  1 

*Andrade,   E.  N.,   and  J.   Huxley.     Science  and 

Life.    An  introduction  to  Science — Book  II  .  .  3 

Angell,  Sir  N.     Preface  to  Peace  . .  .  .  5 

Bailey,  Ruth.     Shelley      .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

Bell,  Sir  Charles.     The  Religion  of  Tibet  .  .  4 

Birmingham,  G.  A.     Pleasant  Places     .  .  .  .  5 

Cable,     Mildred     and     Francesca     French.       A 

Woman  Who  Laughed  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

Carlton,  G.  D.     The  King's  Highway     .  .  .  .  5 

Cowles,  F.  I.     Dust  of  Years       . .  . .  . .  3 

Darley,  Major  H.     Slaves  and  Ivory      .  .  .  .  3 

Escapers  All.     With  an  Introduction  by  J.  R. 

Ackerley  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  4 

Evens,  G.  Bramwell.    A  Romany  in  the  Fields.  .  3 

Farago,  Ladislas.    Abyssinia  on  the  Eve  .  .  4 

Flecker,  J.  E.     Selected  Poems  . .  .  .  . .  1 

Fowler,   W.   Warde.     A   Year  With  the  Birds. 

(E.  W.  Austin  Memorial  Fund)  .  .  .  .  3 

Grou,  L'Abbe,  S.  J.     How  to  Pray         .  .  .  .  3 

Hallett,  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.     Saint  Thomas  More    \ 

With  V 

Wilby,  N.  Macdonald.     Saint  John  Fisher        ) 

Two  short  lives  of  recently  canonized  saints. 
♦Hamilton,      W.      H.      (Editor).        Holyrood— A 

Garden  of  Modern  Scots  Poems  .  .  .  .  2 

Hives,  Frank.     Momo  and  I         .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Hodson,  G.     Miracle  of  Birth      .  .  . .  .  .  1 

Linklater,  E.     Robert  the  Bruce  .  .  .  .  2 

King-Hall,  Stephen.    Our  Own  Times  (1913-34), 

Part  I '      . .  8 

McGuiness,  J.  C.     Nomad  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Mais,  S.  P.  B.     Round  About  England  .  .  5 

May,  J.  Lewis.     Cardinal  Newman         .  .  .  .  4 

Modern  Short  Plays  (Second  Series)        .  .  .  .  2 

Sampson,  Ashley.     Wolsey  .  .  . .  .  .  2 

Sister  of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur.     Pere  Adolf 

Petit,  S.  J 3 

Sotheby,  C.     Short  Allegories      . .  .  .  . .  "i 

Sutherland,  Halliday.     A  Time  to  Keep  .  .  4 

Tambs,  Erling.     The  Cruise  of  the  Teddy.  With 

an  introduction  by  A.  Ransome        . .  . .  3 

"  Vigilantis."     Abyssinia  ..  ..  ..  2 

Wells,  H.  G.    An  Experiment  in  Autobiography  12 

JUVENILE— 

Clonmel,  Rachel,  Countess  of.  The  Yellow 
Taxi  Pig  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .        1 

Hann,    Mrs.    A.    C.     Osborn.       Peg    and    Her 
Company  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

*Harborough,  M.     Fossil   the    Scout   and    Other 

Stories      .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .        2 

Kerr,  Lennox.     Blackspit  Smugglers     .  .  .  .        3 

Lewis,  Elizabeth,  F.  Young  Fu  of  the  Upper 
Yangtze   . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .       3 

Strang,  H.     Riders  . .  . .  .  .  .  .        3 

FOREIGN— 

Blindenschrift-  Lese-  und  Ubungsbuch  fur 
Anfanger  und  Fortgeschrittene.  Nach  der 
"  Mar  burger  Systematik  "         .  .  .  .  .  .        1 

France,  A.    La  Rotisserie  de  la  Reine  Pedauque       3 
MOON— 

Collins,  Wilkie.     Dead  Secret       .  .  . .  . .      10 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.     Legend  of  Montrose  . .        6 

*  Stereotyped  book. 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

All  Previous  Lists  Cancelled.  gth  November,  1935. 

PRICE   LIST  OF   WATCHES  FOR  THE   BLIND. 

**  Special  Price  to  Blind   Individuals  and   Institutions 

in  the   British  Empire. 
N.I.B.  Watches—  £    s.    d.     £    s.    d. 

Gentleman's  Silver  Watch  .  .  3100  3  3  o** 
Gentleman's  Nickel  Watch  ..  2  1  3  i  17  3** 
Lady's    Silver    Wristlet    Watch 

with  Leather  Strap     .  .  .  .      3     2     o      216     o** 

Lady's    Gold    Wristlet    Watch 

with  Leather  Strap     .  .  5     7     o      4   16     3** 

Repeater  Watches — 
Gentleman's       Silver       Minute 

Repeater  . .  .  .  ..82676     3** 

Gentleman's  Silver  Quarter  Re- 


peater 


6 


N.B. — The    above    prices    are    subject    to    alteration 
without  notice. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Christmas  Cards  embossed  in  Braille  can  be  pur- 
chased from  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  at 
prices  ranging  from  id.  to  is.  6d.  each.  Each  card  is 
inscribed  with  a  seasonable  verse  of  greeting  and 
decorated  generally  with  embossed  flowers,  animals  or 
other  suitable  emblem?. 

A  special  Christmas  Card  has  been  issued  by  the 
National  Institute,  giving  a  reproduction  of  "  Christ 
Healing  the  Blind,"  by  Duccio  di  Buoninsegna,  after 
the  painting  in  the  National  Gallery.  Single  copies 
with  envelope,  3d.  Name  and  address  added,  2s.  6d. 
extra,  up  to  100  copies. 

VACANCIES,  30th  NOVEMBER,  1935. 
N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove        . .  . .  1 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  3 

(no  present  applications.) 

8,  Oval  Road,  London.     Hostel  for  Blind 

Women     . .  . .  . .  . .  .  .  — 

9,  Oval  Road,    London,    Hostel   for   Blind 

Women     . .  . .  . .  . .  .  .  — 

Sunshine    Home    for    Blind    Babies,    East 

Grinstead  . .  . .  .  .  . .  3 

(no  present  applications.) 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leaming- 
ton . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1 

(no  present  applications.) 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  1 

(2  applications  under  consideration.) 


LONDON  ASSOCIATION    FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home    for    Blind    Men,    93,    Grove    Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.5  . .  .  . .  1 

Home    for    Blind    Women,    Cooper    Lodge, 

240,  Southlands    Road,    Bickley,    Kent       — 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates  :    is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 

Liverpool    Home    Teaching    Society    for    the    Blind 

will  require  a  sighted  female  Home  Teacher  early  in 
the  new  year.  The  person  appointed  will  be  required 
to  contribute  to  Superannuation  Fund.  Apply, 
stating  age,  experience  and  qualifications,  with  copies 
of  two  recent  testimonials  to  Hon.  Secretary,  Cornwallis 
Street,  Liverpool,  1,  marking  envelope  "Home 
Teacher." 


HENSHAW'S  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  Board  require  the  services  of  a  certificated 
Assistant  Master  (blind  or  sighted).  Duties  to  commence 
1st  of  April,  1936.  Salary  in  accordance  with  Burnham 
Scale  III  for  Special  Schools.  If  required  to  live  in, 
free  board-residence  and  laundry  in  return  for  super- 
vision duties  after  school  hours. 

Forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Director  at  the  Offices  of  the  Charity,  Old  Trafford, 
Manchester,  16. 

CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 

Workshops  for  the  Adult  Blind  at  Benwell, 

Newcastle-Upon-Tyne. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Sighted 
Forewoman  (non-resident)  to  take  charge  of  the 
Knitting  and  Sewing  Machines  in  the  above  Workshops. 
Wage,  ^3.  10s.  per  week.  Applicants  to  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  round  and  flat  knitting  machines,  designs 
and  fashions,  cutting  out  of  mattress  covers,  and  a 
general  knowledge  of  estimating  and  costing. 

Applications  to  be  made  in  writing  on  or  before 
Monday,  the  23rd  December,  1935,  stating  age,  experi- 
ence and  enclosing  testimonials  as  to  character  and 
ability  to  The  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  The  envelope  to  be  marked  "  Forewoman 
Knitting  Machines." 

A.  M.  OLIVER, 

Town  Clerk, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
The  Town  Hall, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
27th  November,  1935. 

THE  ALFRED  EICHHOLZ  MEMORIAL  CLINIC  AND 

INSTITUTE  OF  MASSAGE   AND   PHYSIOTHERAPY 

BY    THE    BLIND. 

204/6,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

(Telephone:   Museum  5211). 
A    modern    Clinic    for    the    treatment    of    private 
patients  by 

Massage. 

Swedish  Remedial  Exercises. 

Ultra- Violet  Radiation. 

Diathermy. 

Infra- Red  Radiation,  and  other 

Electrical  Treatments. 
Medical  Baths. 
Lift ;       Central  Heating  ;      conveniently  situated  in 
the  West  End. 

The  Eichholz  Clinic  will  also  arrange  to  send  Blind 
Chartered  Masseurs  and  Masseuses  to  patients'  homes  or 
to  treat  them  at  Nursing  Homes,  Hotels,  etc.,  when 
required. 

All  enquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 

CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

It  is  obvious  that  careful  studies  of  the  abilities  and 
temperaments  of  young  people  may  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary, 
N.I.I.P., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 
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